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FOREWORD 


It gives me great pleasure to have this opportunity of publicly wishing 
God -speed to Professor Chatter ji's admirable work and of recommending 
it to all students of the modern languages of India. 

There are two possible lines of investigation of this subject. In one, 
we can follow the example of Beames and view all the forms of speech 
as a whole, comparing them with each other, and thence deducing general 
rules. The other is to follow Trumpp, Hoernle, and Bloch, in taking 
one particular language as our text, examining it exhaustively, and 
comparing it with what is known of the others. Professor Chatterji, in 
taking Bengali as the basis of his work, has adopted the latter procedure 
and, if I may express my own opinion, the more profitable one. The 
ultimate object of all students must, of course, be to follow the lines 60 
excellently laid down by Beames, and to give a general comparative 
grammar of the Indo-Aryan languages ; but such an attempt, — admirable 
though Beames’s work was, — cannot be really successful till each of the 
different languages has been separately and minutely dissected under 
the strictest scientific rules. The palace of comparative grammar cannot 
be built without bricks, and the bricks are made up of the facts of each 
particular language. 

For many reasons, Bengali, in itself, is specially deserving of careful 
study. With a literature going back for several centuries, and preserved 
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with some care, it gives opportunities for the study of its history that are 
wanting in some other forms of Indian speech. It is a typical descendant 
of the great language that, under the name of Magadhl Prakrit, was 
the vernacular of eastern North India for many centuries. This was the 
official language of the great Emperor Asoka, and an allied dialect was 
used by the Buddha and by Mahavlra, the apostle of Jainism, in their early 
preaching. With the shifting of political gravity at a later epoch, it 
became superseded as a literary form of speech by dialects current farther 
to the West, but as a spoken language it has developed into the modern 
Bengali, Oriya, Biharl, and Assamese. 

Hitherto the ordinary Bengali grammars have been silent about 
the history of the language and the origin of its forms, and in popular books 
published in India, the wildest theories about these have occasionally 
been put forth without, a shadow of justification. On the other hand, 
Beames, Hoernle, and Bhandarkar have written much that is illuminating 
in regard to it, but sufficient, materials were not available to any of them 
for dealing with the many points of phonetics, accidence, and vocabulary 
that present themselves on closer examination. For this reason we can 
heartily welcome the ripe fruits of Professor Chatterji’s labours that are 
to be gathered from the following pages. Endowed with a thorough 
familiarity with Bengali,— his native tongue,— he has been able to bring 
together an amount of material which no European could ever have hoped 
to collect f and he has had the further advantage of pursuing his 
theoretical studies under the guidance of some of the greatest European 
authorities on Indian philology. This work is accordingly the result of 
a happy combination of proficiency in facts and of familiarity with theory 
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and exhibits a mastery of detail controlled and ordered by the sobriety of 
true scholarship. 

In a work of this kind, necessarily offering conclusions here and 
there on points which in the present state of our linguistic knowledge 
cannot be decided with absolute certainty, it is not to be expected that 
all scholars will agree with every statement contained in it; and, as 
regards myself, 1 must confess that he has not convinced me that I am 
wrong in one or two matters in which he has lucidly expressed his 
disagreement. But, unless we searchers after knowledge sometimes 
differed, learning would not progress, and there would be the less chance 
of arriving at the ultimate truth. I therefore welcome his criticisms, 
and if his arguments, on further consideration, prove that he is right, 
I shall be among the first to congratulate him. These points are, however, 
of minor importance, and in no way affect the main thesis of his book, — 
to give a clear and accurate account of the origins and growth of the 
Bengali language. In this respect, every one who reads it will admit 
that the author has succeeded and that his volume is a fine example of 
wide knowledge, and of scholarly research. 


Gkorok A. Grierson. 




id&tn n&ma psibhyah purvajsbhiah 
pdrvebhyah pathikpdbhiah 



fivfr Svfr ma Cdhi 


u t& tvah p&Syan n& dadarSa vftcam 
utfi tvah SfQvdn na fynoti §nam 
ut6 tuasmai tanuaih vj sasre 
jaySva p£tye usatf suv&sah 



PREFACE 


In 1921 the University of London accepted my thesis on ‘ the 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language ’ for the degree of 
‘ Doctor of Literature.’ The present work is substantially the same thesis, 
but it has been entirely re-written and in some portions re-arranged, and 
has also been considerably augmented by the inclusion of some new 
matter. 

The idea of systematically investigating the history of my mother- 
tongue first struck me over twelve years ago when I was at college in 
my native town of Calcutta reading for the Master of Arts examination in 
English with Old and Middle English aud History of the English 
Language and a little Germanic Philology as my special subjects. The 
modern methods of linguistic investigation which I saw applied to English 
filled me with admiration and euthusiasm ; and as the problem of Indo- 
European is equally connected with my own speech, my interests naturally 
began to turn wistfully in that direction. From Morris and Skeat, Sweet 
and Wright, and Jespersen and the rest, and from Helfenstein and Brug- 
mann, — masters of Iudo-Aryan philology like Uhlenbeck and Wackernagel, 
Whitney and Pischel, Beames and Bhandarkar, Hoernle and Grierson 
and others were naturally approached and studied for guidance and light : 
and I began also to look round myself, to observe facts in the words as 
written and as actually spoken. A few years of haphazard reading and 
observation, and taking notes, and stumbling on in this way, while working 
as Assistant Professor and Lecturer in English and in Comparative Philology 
in the University of Calcutta; and then in 1916 I presented as a three 
years’ research programme for the Premchand Roychand Studentship of 
the Calcutta University a scheme for * an Essay towards an Historical »and 
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Comparative Grammar of the Bengali Language/ with a specimen of my 
work embodied in a thesis on * the Sounds of Modern Bengali as a 
preliminary to the investigation of Bengali Phonology. My programme 
and my thesis were approved by the adjudicators, the late Principal 
Ram&ndra Sundara Trivedl and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit HaraprasSda 
Ssstrl, M.A., C.I.E. For the University Jubilee Research Prize for the 
following year the subject was announced as ‘ Comparative Philology 
with special reference to the Bengali Dialects/ and this allowed me an 
opportunity to put into shape my notes on the dialects of Bengali, while 
winning me the prize. The three years’ work as Premchand Roychand 
student consisted of a monograph on the Persian element in Bengali, a 
study of the Bengali verb and verb-roots, and a study of the language 
of the Old Bengali Cary a poems, combined with further notes on Bengali 
Phonetics. 

In 1919 I was selected for a Government of India linguistic 
scholarship for the scientific study of Sanskrit in Europe. My 
three years’ stay in Europe, during 1919-1922, at the Universities of 
London and Paris, has naturally enough been of the greatest value for 
me in my work. It enabled me to come in touch in London with scholars 
like Dr. L. D. Barnett, with whom I read Prakrit, and who supervised my 
work in London ; Dr. F. W. Thomas, who as lecturer in Comparative 
Philologv at University College guided me in mv study of Indo-European 
Philology; Professor Daniel Jones, under whom I studied Phonetics, 
who was not only my « §iksa-guru » but also a warm friend and helper ; 
besides Sir E. Denison Boss, Director of the School of Oriental Studies, 
and most sympathetic of men, and Professor It. W. Chambers (of University 
College), and Messrs. L. H. G. Grattan and Robin Flower (also of 
University College), whose classes respectively in Persian, Old English, 
Gothic and Old Irish l attended ; and in Paris, 1 had the privilege of 
sitting at the feet of a master like Professor Antoine Meillet for different 
branches of Indo-European linguistics, and of studying Sanskrit and other 
Indo A.yan philology under Professor Jules Bloch, besides meeting other 
eminent scholars like Professors Sylvain Levi, Paul Pelliot and Jean 
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Przyluski. While I was in England Sir George Grierson took a personal 
interest in my work, an interest which manifested itself in many ways 
and which he in his kindness and his love of science still retains. This 
has benefited me to the greatest degree imaginable ; and the fellowship of 
common studies with this doyen of Indo- Aryan Linguistics which it has been 
my very great fortune to enjoy, has been, along with my coming in similar 
personal touch with Professor Jules Bloch, an inspiration in my studies and 
my labours ; and I may say the same of my coming to know Professor Meillet, 
the mvant and the teacher. To all these gentlemen I have to- convey my 
most grateful thanks for all their kindnesses and for all that I have received 
from them as their pupil. 

The work, while it was being prepared in London in 1920-1921, had 
the advantage of being looked over in its first draft (except in some sections 
relating to the verb) by Dr. Harnett : and I am very grateful to him for 
much helpful advice in suggesting improvements in arrangement and in the 
general treatment, as well as for some references. After it was approved by 
the University of London, Sir George Grierson, in spite of his very heavy 
and urgent scientific work, honoured my book, in MS., by a careful perusal, 
and his criticisms and suggestions he embodied in several pages of notes. 
Professor Jules Bloch also did the same thing. These notes I constantly 
kept beside me in re-writing my thesis. Everywhere I have profited 
by their criticisms, and in most cases I have accepted their suggestions. 
I have also received some references and one or two suggestions from my 
friends in Calcutta while finally preparing the work for the press, and these 
have been acknowledged in their proper places. I have to mention here 
specially the names of Professor Hem Chandra Haychaudhuri, my old college 
friend and colleague in the University, and of Professor SatyendranSth Basu 
of the University of Dacca, for some suggestions iu the earlier part of 
the work. 

In preparing the present work, the plan adopted by Professor Bloch 
in his formation de la Langue marathe’ has given me the clearest 
notions about what a book on the origin and development of a modern 
Indo- Aryan language should contain : and Professor Bloch’s work, which 
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Sir George Grierson has described as 'without any doubt the most 
important book dealing with the Modern Indian languages that has 
appeared since the publication of Hoernle's Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages in 1880/ has, in the clarity of its exposition and in the width of 
its erudition as well as in the sureness of its judgment, offered me the best 
model that I could have. But in my own book, as I find, I had to discuss 
many points, some of them side-issues, especially in the Introduction , 
which should be but merely touched upon in a work of a professedly 
linguistic character, not being immediately d propos for history of language ; 
and perhaps, I had to be fuller in detail ; and at times, repetition became 
unavoidable. That was due partly to the fact that an appreciation of the 
racial, historical and cultural background was thought to be helpful in 
following the linguistic development ; and the reason of the repetition is 
that the work of re-writing and printing my book went hand-in-hand (so 
that I had no opportunity of surveying the present work as a whole before 
the printing of it was finished), and that the same phenomenon had to be 
viewed from different aspects, and a repetition of a fact or an argument 
was felt to be necessary where a mere reference was not enough. I hope, 
however, that the general unity of the work has not suffered thereby. 

I have tried my best not to be dogmatic, and although I had to speculate 
and hypothesize at times to explain facts, I hope I have not let loose my 
fancy to roam freely, unchecked by the restraints of science. In my book 
no great points have been raised, no remarkable theories advanced : and 
fortunately there is hardly any scope for that. I have simply tried to 
apply the methods of Comparative Philology, as accepted by the present- 
day masters of the science, in working out the history of Bengali. A 
number of things have come into my notice as one of the first workers in 
the field along what may be called scientific lines, at least among Bengali 
speakers : and these would strike any other observer. Many of the views 
expressed may ultimately prove to be wrong, with the accession of new 
facts — as, for instance, from the systematic study of the dialects of Bengali 
and of the cognate speeches. The work here submitted, however, is the 
outcome of sincere labour in a subject for which I have the greatest love, 
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and it is here presented as an Essay towards an Historical and Comparative 
Grammar of Bengali, and as a contribution towards the scientific study 
of the Modern Aryan languages of India. 

Linguistics as a modern science is still in its infancy in India, and 
the meagre dose of * Comparative Philology * or ‘ Historical Grammar ’ 
which our college students reading advanced courses in Sanskrit or English, 
not supplementing it by any acquaintance with another cognate language 
of equal importance, most unwillingly gulp down, is hopelessly inadequate 
to create an intelligent interest in the subject. Added to this initial 
difficulty, Indo-Aryan linguistics both of the classical and modern periods 
has formed the favourite haunt of mere amateurs who seek to compensate for 
their want of knowledge of the principles of historical grammar and of 
the modern science of language by professing utter contempt of it ; and the 
professed student of literature who knows the language but not its history 
shares in this contempt. To make confusion worse confounded, the 
spirit of scholasticism is not yet dead : we have elaborate grammars of 
Sanskrit masquerading as Bengali grammar, in which the genuine Bengali 
forms have been branded as vulgar (asadhu) beside the so-called 
‘ polite ’ (sadhu) forms borrowed from Sanskrit. The first professedly 
historical grammar and etymological dictionary of Bengali (by that 
erudite and versatile scholar Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra R&y 
Vidyanidhi, published by the Vagglya Sahitya Parisad, Bengali year 
1319-1322), for instance, has not been able to shake off the Sanskrit 
idea by appreciating the true line of linguistic development. A historical 
grammar of Bengali in the true sense of the term there has never 
been in Bengali ; and there has not been a work exclusively on Bengali 
by any European scholar, on the lines of Trumpp’s Sindhl Grammar, 
or Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, or C. J. Ly all’s Sketch of Hindustani, 
to guide the Bengali scholar in acquiring a true perspective which the tod 
near presence of Sanskrit and the fact of the language being his mother- 
tongue generally blur for him. But there have at times been refreshing 
manifestations of common sense in writing grammars of Bengali. The 
first Bengali to write a grammar of his mother-tongue was the Father 
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of Modern India, the great Raja Ram Mohan Roy, whose work was 
published in English in 1826, and in Bengali in 1883 \ and he 
knew what we should mean by ‘ Bengali.’ Chintamani Gapguli’s 
hook (published in the early eighties) is a great advance on the so-called 
Bengali grammars of the period, and in recent times we have NakuleSvara 
VidySbhusana’s little book (first edition Bengali year 1 305, fourth edition 
1315), and mention may be made of HpslkCsa ^astrl’s book (Bengali year 
1807 = 1900). But the first Bengali with a scientific insight to attack the 
problems of the language was the poet Rabindranath Tagore ; and it is 
flattering for the votaries of Philology to find in one who is the greatest 
writer in the language, and a great, poet and seer for all time, a keen 
philologist as well, distinguished alike by an assiduous enquiry into the facts 
of the language and by a scholarly appreciation of the methods and findings 
of the modern western philologist. The work of Rabindranath is in the 
shape of a few essays (now collected in one volume) on Bengali phonetics, 
Bengali onomatopoetics, and on the Bengali noun, and on other topics, 
the earliest of which appeared in the early nineties, and some fresh papers 
appeared only several years ago. These papers may be said to have shown 
to the Bengali enquiring into the problems of his language the proper lines 
of approaching them. 

Two works, however, though not on historical grammar, have been 
specially useful iD writing this book, and I cannot be too grateful to the 
scholars responsible for them. These are the Bengali Dictionary of 
JfiSnendra Mohan Das, and the edition of the ‘ $rI-Kfsna-Klrttana/ our 
most important Middle Bengali text, by Basanta Rafijan Ray Vidvad- 
vallabha. The former work presents the richest collection of material 
for phonology and for the study of the formative affixes of both New 
Bengali and Middle Bengali ; and the latter with its excellent commentary 
and word index, especially the latter, has been an invaluable help for 
both phonology and morphology, bor the rest, stray papers and monographs 
on points of vocabulary and grammar, in the Journal of the 
Vagglya Sahitya Parisad and in periodicals like the ‘ PrabasI,’ have at 
timefc been requisitioned. These latter of course are not always 
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up-to-date in their methods, but have nevertheless been very useful. 
My obligations in each case are indicated at the proper place. In 
connexion with the chapter on the Phonology of the Persian Element 
in Bengali, I have to acknowledge gratefully the assistance I received 
from my friend Khan Bahadur Shamsu-l-‘Ulama Maulavl Muhammad 
HidSyat Husain, Ph.D., of the Presidency College, Calcutta, with 
whom I went through my list of Perso-Arabic loan-words in Bengali in 
relation to their original forms. 

I have not given a bibliography separately, as all the books consulted 
or referred to have been sufficiently described in the text. 

To indicate the pronunciation I have given phonetic transcriptions 
[within square brackets] in the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association slightly modified for Bengali. This has been noted in a 
special section immediately before the list of Contents. 

The book is now placed before the public, and while I do so I recall 
with the greatest sorrow that ''ir Asutosh Mookerjee is no longer in 
our midst to see it completed. Sir Asutosh’s services to his University and 
to his people and his towering personality are well known in our country, 
and I need not dilate upon them here. For the foreign scholar interested in 
Indian Philology and in the spread of modern science in India to form some 
idea of the work of Sir Asutosh in the University of Calcutta, I would refer 
to the obituary Bote on him from Professor Sylvain Levi, who had occasion 
to know the man as well as his ideals and achievements, in the ‘Journal 
Asiatique’ for 1924. In his sudden and untimely death in May 1924, 

I mourn the loss not only of a great national figure but also of a personal 
friend, and especially of one who was keenly interested in this work. 
Those of us who were privileged to come in intimate touch with his 
personality and followed his lead in university matters can say whole- 
heartedly that his indeed was a « svadu sakhyam » as well as a « svfidvl 
pranltih *. After my return from Europe late in 1922, 1 was at a loss 
how to print my book, and naturally I turned to Sir Asutosh, my patron, 
my friend, philosopher and guide. Sir Asutosh had watched my career 
abroad, and he at once offered to publish my book through my Alika 
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Mater. For over a decade before that time, Sir Asutosh had been 
actively engaged in establishing and furthering the study of Bengali 
and other Indian Modern Languages in the University of Calcutta. He 
was responsible for the foundation of the first post of research-lecturer 
for an Indian language in an Indian University— the Bengali research 
fellowship established in 1 9Ui. After creating the University Departments 
of Post-graduate Teaching and Research in Arts and Science in 1916, which 
formally transformed Calcutta University from an examining body (teaching 
but indirectly through affiliated colleges) into a teaching and investigating 
one, he instituted the study of Indian Vernaculars as a subject for 
the M. A. examination in 1919. He made provision for the teaching 
of all the important vernaculars of India, Aryan and Dravidian ; and 
at his instance important volumes of typical selections from the different 
North Indian languages were undertaken and published. In 1922, he founded 
the Khaira chair of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics with the endowments 
furnished by the late Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira, and selected 
me as its incumbent. Sir Asutosh’s idea was to establish in Calcutta 
a school of Indian philology, in the widest sense of the term. He had 
a number of well thought-out plans, but death has put a stop to all 
of them. When my book was taken up by the University Press, Sir 
Asutosh showed a personal interest in it, and after the initial difficulties 
in preparing the necessary types with diacritical marks were 
overcome, thanks to his solicitude, he watched the progress of the 
work, and was at times impatient at the delay. It was a most 
cherished hope of mine that he would sec the completion of the 
work, and it is my greatest regret that this hope remains 
unfulfilled. 

While carrying the book through the press, I have received uniform 
kindness and encouragement from everybody concerned, and l cannot 
be too grateful to them. I have to express my thanks especially to 
the Assistant Registrar of the University, Bsbu Yogesh Chandra 
Chakravartti, M.A., whose unfailing courtesy and prompt action have 
been of great help ; to Babu Atul Chandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
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of the University Press, who took a keen interest in my book, and 
granted me every facility that the University Press could offer, and 
allowed me many special privileges : his kindness has been constant during 
the three years that the book took to print— the first forme was printed early 
in 1923, and the last ones in 1926 ; to B&bu Kallpada Das, B.A., Chief 
Assistant in the University Press, whose expert proof-reading and whose 
most intelligent interest have saved me from many a typographical error 
and many a lapsus calami. I have also to record that the compositors 
in the University Press, Bengali young men all of them, appreciated 
my labours and gave their most cheerful cooperation. A number of 
typographical errors nevertheless will appear. For these I am to a large 
extent responsible, as all the proofs from first to last (there were some- 
times five or six proofs to read before one forme could be printed) were 
corrected by me. In the Additions and Corrections at the end of the 
book I have pointed out such typographical and other errors as have 
come to my notice, but I fear some more, though I hope they are 
of a trivial sort, have escaped my scrutiny, and for this I crave the 
indulgence of the reader. 

For the Index, I am indebted to B5bu Sukumar Sen, M.A., Lecturer 
in Comparative Philology, formerly pupil and now colleague in the 
University. He very kindly volunteered to prepare an index of all the 
Bengali words, and thus relieved me of a great burden. As he has been 
one of the very few serious students of Comparative Philology in our 
midst, whose enthusiasm for the subject is as great and as sound as his 
conscientious industry and his scholarly outlook, and who is himself engaged 
in philological researches, I could not wish this part of the work to 
be entrusted into better hands. He has the best thanks of his whilom 
teacher and friend. 

I have indicated the scope of my work in a detailed list of Contents , 
and a further index of the topics discussed, as well as of the names, 
would have increased the bulk of the work and delayed the publication 
for a still longer period. The Contents I hope will be found to be 
enough. 
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« M6ga biblion, mega kakon » : the great evil however has been 
done— the text of my book, barring the Contents and the Index, runs up to 
nearly 1100 pages ; but this could not be helped — as the subject, it must 
be admitted, is a very wide one. I have not stinted any labour, and I have 
tried to do my best : but 

« a parito§ad vidusam na sadhu manye prayoga-vijnanam ». 



ABBREVIATIONS 


A. C. = After Christ. 

Ap. = Apabhransa. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

ASB.= Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 

B. C. = Before Christ. 

B., Beng. = Bengali. 

Bib. Ind. = Bibliotheca Indica Series, ASB. 

Bib. Nat.= Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

BSOS. = Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 
Coll. = Colloquial. 

DMG. = Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellechaft, Berlin. 

Drav. = Dra vidian . 

E. = East, Eastern. 

EB. = East Bengal, East Bengali. 
eMB. = Early Middle Bengali. 
eMlA. = Early Middle Indo- Aryan. 

Ep. Ind. =Epigraphia Indica. 

Hind. =s Hinddstanl. 

I A. = Indo- Aryan. 

lAnt. = Indian Antiquary. Bombay. 

IE. = Indo-European. 

IP. = Indogermanische Forschungen, Berlin. 

I.-lr. = Indo-Iranian. 

JA. = Journal Asiatique, Paris. 

JAOS. = Journal of the American Oriental Society, New Haven. 
JASB. = Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
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JBBRAS.= Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JBORS.= Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

JRAS. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

KKC.=‘ Kavi-kagkana Canqll,’ Vagga-vasI edition. 

Langue Marathe = ‘ La Formation de la Langue marathe ’ by Jules Bloch, 
Bibliotheque de l’E cole des Hautes Eludes, Paris, 1919. 

LSI. = Linguistic Survey of India. 

1MB. — Late Middle Bengali. 
lMIA. = Late Middle Indo- Aryan. 

Mag. = MagadhI. 

MB. = Middle Bengali. 

MIA. = Middle Indo-Aryan. 

MSL. = Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique, Paris. 

N. = North, Northern. 

NB. = New Bengali. 

N.E.=Nprth-East, North-Eastern. 

NIA. = New Indo- Aryan. 

N.W.=North-West, North-Western. 

0B.=01d Bengali. 

0IA. = 01d Indo-Aryan. 

OWR. = 01d Western Rajasthani. 

Pers.= Persian. 

Pers.-Arab. = Perso-Arabic. 

Pkt. = Prakrit. 

S. = South, Southern. 

Saur.=&aurasenl. 

SBE. = Sacred Books of the East Series, Oxford. 

S.E.= South-East, South-Eastern. 

$KK.=‘ Sri-Kfsna-Klrttana,’ edited by Basanta-Ranjana Raya, VSPd., 
Bengali year 1328. 

Skt. = Sanskrit. 

SPd. = Sihitya Parisad. 

St4nd. = Standard. 
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its., «£«*,= semi-tatsama, semi-tatsamas. 

S.W. = South-West, South-Western. 
tbh,, tbks. = tadbhava, tadbhavas. 
ts., tss. = tatsama, tatsamas. 

U.P.ss United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

VSP. ='Vagga Sahitya Paricaya ’ or Typical Selections from Early 
Bengali Literature, Two Volumes, Calcutta University, 1914. 

VSPd. = Vagglja SShitya Parisad, Calcutta. 

VSPdP. = f Vagglya Sahitya Parisad Patrika.’ 

W.=West, Western. 

ZDMG.=Zeitschrift der Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 



SIGNS 


> means gives , leads to, results in, is changed to, giving, leading to, etc. : 

e.g., € basta > hattha > hatha > haty ». 

< means comes from, is derived from, coming from, being derived from, etc. : 

e.g., « batql < hStha < hattha < hasta ». 

= indicates a cognate form, or a source type. 

* before a word or affix indicates a hypothetical form not preserved in 
literature, but reconstructed : e.g., « dlpa-raksa- + *uka- > * dlva-rakkh- 
ua- > *dla-rakhua > der^lkh5 *. This is found with forms in Indo- 
European, Indo-Iranian and other hypothetical stages of the speech, 
as well as in intermediate forms iD Indo- Aryan. 

? before a word or form indicates doubt as to the form proposed, or the form 
being the source of the word or connected with the word under discussion, 
means root. 

t before a word means it is dialectal, and not universally recognised, 
t before a word indicates that it is obsolete. 

+ joins up the component parts which are at the basis of a Modern Indo- 
Avyan or other word. 

-, the hyphen, has been used to analyse words into their roots and affixes. 
When a word (Sanskrit or Pali or otherwise) is given with a hyphen 
at the end, it indicates merely the base form, to which other additions 
of suffixes or inflexions were made, Prefixes similarly have a hyphen 
after them, and suffixes and inflexions before them. 

‘ * : names of books are given within inverted commas. 

« * have been used in all transliterated forms, except when they occur 
by themselves within ordinary brackets ( ). 

[ ] square brackets enclose words in phonetic transcription (and in some 
cases also ordinary English words, and transliterated forms, occurring 
within ordinary brackets). 

( ) in a transliterated or phonetically transcribed word shows that the 
letter or sound occurs optionally, and can be omitted either in writing 
or in pronunciation. 



TRANSLITERATION 

Transliteration of Bengali. 

has been transcribed as « & *, when the original sound of [o] (see below, 
under Phonetic Transcription) is retained ; as « &' » or « o » indifferently, 
when as a result of Umlaut and loss of following « i » or « u » the 
sound is altered to [o] : when the spelling is kept in view, « &* » has been 
used, and when the pronunciation, « 5 ». The letter « 4 » represents a 
long <81 « & * sound which seems to have resulted in OB. and MB. 
from an earlier group « &&, &$&, &h& ». A quiescent not indicated 
in the Bengali spelling by v (= the « virama * or « hasanta *), is trans- 
cribed « if, *, i.e. a deleted « a * : e.g., = « &n&ty », but 

« c4'll& (collo) *. In a final ? « y& *, where it represents an earlier 
« -e », the « & » has not been noted : ? = « -y ». In personal names and 
names of books, simple « a » has been used for $r, and not « & », and 
the symbol • $ * also has not been employed. 

^ have been transcribed respectively as « a, i, I, u, u *. As 
results of « sandhi », « &, i, u * also have been employed. ^ 
forming separate syllables, in writing at least, are denoted by « i, ii ». 

*K * have been transcribed as « f, } *, with a vertical bar below, the 
commoner « r, 1 » being retained respectively for the so-called ‘ cere- 
bral r ’ (^, i) and for the ‘ cerebral 1 ’ ( = 3, not found in Bengali). 

<11 <s $ = « §, &i, 5, &u * ; « Sandhi * <4, 'S = « §, 6 ». 

v v , 

N = «n*or*ib*;: = «h*; = « * * on the top of the vowel (e.ff,, ^ 

= a, ^ = 4, t = l, ^*= I; = 0, = ft; <*T= 8 , % = 8). 

*1 Mi M - « h, kh, g, gh, g *. 

«f, % <* = « c, ch, j, jh, fi *. 

^ U, 17, 1 = * t, fch, d, dh, n * ; % r, ?h ». 

% % if, q, n e € t, th, d, dh, n ». 

V = « p, ph, b, bh, m *, 
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= « j » in tadbhavas mainly ; and in some cases in tatsamat, q = * y *= 
See below, under 3. 

% *T = « r, 1 *. 

^ = « b * when initial, intervocal and final, « w * when post-consonantal. 

*f, q, Jf = respectively « s, s, s *. 

$ = « h *. 

S = « y *. if or fl, subscript or post-consonantal ( = j) is transcribed « y *. 
If has in some cases been ignored, where it stands for the « w * glide. 
Glide If has been occasionally transcribed as « y » and also as « w * (see 
text, pp. 338 - 342 ). The group has generally been transcribed as 
« w », (or « w * to indicate its character as a glide sound). 

= « ks * ; © = « jn *. 

Transliteration op Sanskrit. 

On the lines for Bengali as above. Practically the Geneva System has 
been followed. 

« 6, o * have invariably been used for to emphasise upon their long quan- 
tity; and the long diphthongs ^ are written «ai, au*. Accent in Vedic 
has been denoted by • * on the vowel bearing it : e.g. s * &, i, &, Q *. 

The « anusvara * has been indicated by « n * or by « m * following 
the etymology. 

w = = (i.e., « f *) ; « = «1 *; 3 = « Uj 35 = « lh». 

3 has been denoted by * v * as usual, but in some cases, * w * has been 
employed, to emphasise upon the bilabial pronunciation. 

For « a *, see under Phonetic Transcription below. 

Transliteration ok Prakrit. 

« &>, 8, 8 * have been used to emphasise on their short quantity before double 
consonants. Disyllabic groups — « a'i, aii *. 

The « anusvara * = « n, in *. 

The « ya-sruti * has been denoted by « y », and « ^ * has been used for 
a similar « w » glide. 

In some cases, spirant pronunciation has been indicated by « q, j, ft, b », 

For « 9 *, see under Phonetic Transcription below, 
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Other Indian Languages. 

Quiescent « a * has not as a rule been indicated in languages other than 
Bengali by * ^ * as it has been done in Bengali, except to make clear 
the derivation of a form or word in a particular case. 

Oj-iya and Assamese « & », as in Bengali. 

Biharl * k *, a rounded vowel sound as in Middle Bengali. 

Small « u », at the top of the line, indicate the attenuated final vowels 
of Maithill, Sindhl, etc. 

The diphthongs are written « &i, &u » for Oriya and Assamese, and « ai, 

v w v 

&u * for the rest. The nasalised diphthongs are « ai, au *. 

v v v 

The stops with simultaneous glottal closure, as for instance in East Bengali 
and in Sindhl, have « ’ • after them : e.g. } « g’, b’ *. 

Generally « r, rh * have been used for intervocal ^(ir), s(r) « <}> f ]h * where 
these letters are pronounced as the ‘ cerebral r, rh.’ 

For the letter « v, w * have indifferently been used : generally 
« w * for Hinddstani. Assamese and Oriya fellow the Bengali way — 
« b-, -b *, « -b- * (intervocal), « -w- * (post-consonantal). 

Tamil palatals have been indicated by the italic * n, r, t *, and the Tamil 
voiced cerebral spirant by * 1 ». 

« i » is the voiced form of the sibilant « s * = * of Skt., which occurred 
in Indo-Iranian. 

« 9 » has been used for the palatal fricative sound, unvoiced, of Indo- 
Iranian. 

Persian and Arabic. 

For the transliteration and phonetic transcription from these speeches, see 
under ‘ Phonology of the Foreign Element : Persian/ forming 
Chapter VI. of Phonology, pp. 559 ff., esp. p. 573. 

* x » has generally been employed to indicate the letter £ : the usual 
transcription is « kh * or « kh *. 

« g » = ji, sh of English ; « & » = j, or s as in English pleamre = 
French j. 



PHONETIC TRAN SCRIPTION 


The symbols are those employed by the International Phonetic 
Association. An introduction to this system is to be found in 
‘ The Principles of the International Phonetic Association ’ London, 
1912, and * L’E'criture phonetique international,’ London, 1921 
publications of the Association. See also G. Noel-Armfield’s * General 
Phonetics,’ 3rd ed., Cambridge, 1924. The symbols occurring in 
the present book are given below, 

[ : ] after a symbol denotes length of the sound indicated by it, whether 
a vowel or a consonant ; ["] on the top of a vowel indicates 
nasalised pronunciation ; and ['] before a syllable indicates stress 
upon it and ["] indicates strong stress, The little vertical bar [i] 
beside a stop sound shows that it is unexploded, e.g ., [pi, t|, k|]. 

[a] : ‘ front a,’ as in North English man, cat, heard in dialectal West 

Bengali pronunciation of a word like ^T ,? T [kail] yesterday , tomorrow, 
as opposed to [ka:l] time . Nasalised form = [a]. 

[«J : a central vowel occurring in Modern Portuguese : see pp. 621-622. 

[q] : ‘back* or ‘central’ a— as in Standard Bengali [koka] uncle, 
[ami] I. Nasalised form = [a]. 

[»] : the sound of a as in Southern English man, ca£= West Bengali sound 
as in [kaeno] why , [tie’g] abandonment. Nasalised form = [»]. 

[d] : the sound of o as in Southern English hot, lot : it occurred in Old 
Bengali for the later «r = [o] (see below) : see Text, p. 258. It is 
a kind of [o] without lip-rounding. 

[b] : as in English =? the Bengali <f. 

[b’J : made with simultaneous glottal closure, as in SindhI, or in dialectal 
East Bengali, e.g., [b'a:t] boiled rice = Standard 'Sfa [bfia:t]. 
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[bfi] : the v of Sanskrit and Hindi etc. : the voiced labial stop aspirated. 

[ft] : bilabial fricative, the same as [o] for which see below. 

[c] : palatal stop, unvoiced — the old sound of Skt. w — resembling in 
acoustic effect a fronted or palatalised « k », i.e., a sort of « ky » 

Teh] : the same aspirated «= the old sound of Skt. ¥. 

[cf] : palatal affricate, un voiced = the West Bengali 5 . 

[qh] : unvoiced palatal affricate, aspirated = West Bengali f. 

[ 9 ] : unvoiced palatal fricative, the sound of ch in German ich : the old 
value of the Skt. *r. 

[d] : interdental stop, voiced = if of Bengali. (In OIA., this sound wa p 
alveolar). 

jd’] : the same, with accompanying glottal closure, as in dialectal East 
Bengali [d’a:n] paddy = Standard Bengali iffa [dfia:n] . 
fdR] : voiced interdental stop, aspirated = if of Standard Bengali. 

[rf] : voiced alveolar stop, as in English and Assamese. 

[<JJ : voiced cerebral or retroflex stop made with curled-up tongue-tip = f 
of Sanskrit. The Bengali ^5 is of the same class, but it is pronounced 
at a lower position, approaching the alveolar region. 

[<J’] : the above, with accompanying glottal closure : found in Sindhl, and 
in dialectal East Bengali, e.g., [d'a:k] drum , tom-tom ; to cover = 
Standard Bengali Ffa [ofiark]. 

[4G] : voiced cerebral stop aspirated = Sanskrit 3, West Bengali U. 
lb] : voiced interdental spirant -th in English this [bis], then [ban], 
same as 0 of Arabic as in [ba:t] , [nabr] etc. 

[d] : voiced dental or alveolar stop, velarised, i.e. made with simultaneous 
raising of the back of the tongue : occurring in Arabic (see Text, 
pp. 567ff). 

[dl] : voiced alveolar unilateral, velarised : occurring in Arabic (see p. 568). 
[dz] : voiced dental or alveolar affricate = dialectal East Bengali W. 

[cjg] : voiced supra-alveolar or palatal affricate, as in English judge = 

[dgAdg]. 

r e] : high-mid front vowel, as in West Bengali C*f*t [derj] land, country, 
Nasalised form = [§]. 
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[8] : ‘semi-vowel e,’ the Bengali $ as in [ma8a] (Skt. jtrtt = ;ma:Ia:]). 

[e] : a sound intermediate between [e] and [sj (see below). 

M ; the ‘ neutral vowel ’ or ‘ sheva ’ — a central vowel as in English again 
[egeln], HindostanI [muiret] image, ttr [rAtanJ gem, etc, 

[&] : low-mid front vowel, as in dialectal East Bengali [ksbol] only, 
or in English get [g&£]. Nasalised form = [6], 

[ 9 ] : a central vowel, as in English bird, her [bs:^, hs:(j)]. 

[f] : unvoiced denti-labial spirant, as in English. Often heard in Bengali 

for ^ = [ph]. 

[f] : unvoiced bilabial spirant, the puffing sound made in blowing out a 
candle : commonly heard in Bengali for = [ph] (in dialectal East 
Bengali also for = [p])- 

[g] : velar stop, voiced = English g in go, Bengali V (The symbol 

generally used for this sound in the IPA. alphabet is [cj] ). 

[g’] : the above, with glottal closure : found in Sind hi, and in dialectal 
East Bengali, as in [g’o:r] = Standard Beugali ^ [gfio:r] house, 
r gfi] : voiced velar stop, aspirated = Skt. g, West Bengali 
L»] : voiced velar fricative = £ of Persian : found iu dialectal East Bengali 
in an intervocal position. 

[g] : voiced uvular stop (the IPA. symbol commonly used is [o]). 

[y] : voiced uvular fricative = Arabic £. 

[b] : unvoiced glottal fricative, ‘unvoiced h,’ the h sound of English, as in 
hat , happy. This is the Skt. and Bengali « visarga*, and the « prana * 
or aspiration in the « aghosa maha-prapa • or unvoiced aspirated 

A 

sounds — [kh, ch (c[h), th, th, ph]. 

[fil : voiced glottal fricative, or ‘voiced h’ = English h as in behind 
[befialnd], perhaps [pefiaeps] ; = Sanskrit Bengali 3 , Arabic *. 

[h] : a whispered k, = the so-called ‘emphatic h’ of Arabic. 

[i] : high front vowel, unrounded, as in Bengali ifft [dim] poor, [di:n] 

day, English seen [si:n, siln]. Nasalised form = [I]. 

[ 1 ] : high front vowel, retracted and brought down very near high-mid 
.position = English i as in pit [p h ji]. 

[I] : ‘ semi-vowel or consonantal i ’ : the old value of Skt. q. 
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j] : voiced palatal fricative, like English y in yes [jss]. 

[j] : a stronger form of the preceding, with greater audible friction, 

approaching [ 5 ], for which see below, after [z], 

[jJ : voiced palatal stop = Skt. ^ (the old pronunciation of which was 
like that of a fronted or palatalised ar = « gy »). 

[&] : palatal affricate, voiced = West Bengali «F. 

[fs’j : palatal affricate, voiced, with glottal closure, found in dialectal 
East Bengali for the next sound, [$$], of Standard Bengali. 

[$5] : palatal affricate, voiced = West Bengali 

[k] : unvoiced velar stop = Bengali T, English k as in baker [belka] . 

[kh] : the same, aspirated slightly = the English sound in cap [k^sep], 

king [k^ig] . 

[kh] : the same, aspirated strongly = Skt. w, Bengali 

[l] : ‘clear 1,’ as in South English long [log], — Bengali 

[i] : ‘dark 1 ,’ or velarised 1 , pronounced with simultaneous raising of the 
back of the tongue towards the soft palate, as in South English well 
[wel], Bill [bil]. 

[J] : ‘cerebral 1 / made with the curled-up tip of the tongue against the 
dome of the palate = Vedic 3 . The same aspirated, 3 ^ = [111]. 

[}] : ‘vocalic P — forming a syllable with another cousonant = Skt. ^ ; 
like the l in English bottle [bn^, bD<}]. 

[1'] : slightly palatalised 1 as in dialectal West Bengali (see p. 589). 

: ‘ palatal 1 ,’ pronounced with simultaneous raising of the front of 
the tongue towards the hard palate : a sound found in dialectal French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, etc. 

[m] : bilabial nasal=the Bengali ?(. 

[mj : ‘vocalic m,’ as in English bottom [bD/ip], 

[ui] : high back unrounded vowel = an [u] made with spread lips : found 
in Tamil, in Japanese, and in other languages. 

[n] : alveolar nasal =the Bengali 

[n] : retroflex or cerebral nasal = the Sanskrit 
[y] : ‘vocalic n,’ as in English button [bafy]. 
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[g] : velar nasal : the Skt. w, Bengali <§, ?, English ng as in sing [sig]. 

[ji] : palatal nasal : the Skt. Bengali > 4 }, French and Italian y», Spanish ft. 

[o] : high-mid back vowel, rounded, = Bengali 'S in [lo:k] person, 

world. Nasalised form = [5J. 

[5] : ‘ semi-vowel o,’ e.g., Bengali 'SI in It'S?! [kha5a] . 

[ 6 ] : is a sound intermediate between [o] and [o] (see below). 

[ce] : low-mid front vowel, rounded, = the French sound as in cceur [koeR]. 

[o] : low-mid back vowel, rounded : the sound as in English law [Id:], = 

Bengali «T. Nasalised form = [5]. 

r «£] : high-mid front vowel, rounded, = the German o as in schon Q$:n], 
French eu as in peu [p^]. 

[p] : bilabial stop, unvoiced : Bengali *f. 

[p h ] : the same, slightly aspirated : English p in pat, pick [p h aerf, p h ik]. 

[ph] : the same, strongly aspirated : Skt. w, proper sound of Bengali Ij*. 

[q] : uvular stop, unvoiced, = Arabic 

[r] : alveolar trilled, voiced : Bengali % Scots English r. 

[r : flapped r, or so-called ‘ cerebral r ’ = Bengali tg, Hindi "s. 

[f] : ‘ vocalic r ’ : = Skt. 

[j] : ‘ fricative r,’ alveolar, as in South English. 

[ 4 ] : retroflex fricative r, = the Tamil sound often transliterated * 1 *. 

[r»] : slightly palatalised r, as in dialectal West Bengali (see p. 589). 

[r] : trilled ‘ uvular r,’ as in Northern French. 

[s] : dental or alveolar sibilant, = Skt. East Bengali English s. 

[ 9 ] : unvoiced dental or alveolar sibilant, velarised, = Arabic ,j«. 

rfl : palatal sibilant made with the blade of the tongue, with slight lip- 
rounding, = English sh, Arabic and Persian (in transcriptions 
written « 8 *). 

[/] : palatal sibilant made with the front of the tongue = Bengali I, * 1 . 
[J] : cerebral or retroflex sibilant made with the tip of the tongue curled-up 
against the dome of the palate = Sanskrit v, 

[t] : unvoiced inter-dental stop = Bengali \ 5 . (The Skt. a was originally 

« danta-mullya * or alveolar, like the English t.) 

[th] : the same, aspirated strongly = Sanskrit 1 , Bengali 
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[f] : alveolar t as in English letter [bate] . 

tf[ h ] : the same slightly aspirated = English t in tap, tip [£ h »p, tf'ip]. 

[t] : retroflex or cerebral stop, unvoiced, =3 of Skt. The Bengali is of 
the same class, but it is pronounced at a lower position, approaching 
the alveolar region. 

[$h] : the same aspirated = Sanskrit 3 , Bengali 

[t] : unvoiced dental or alveolar stop, with velarisation, = Arabic b. 

[ts] : unvoiced dental or alveolar affricate = East Bengali f. 

[tj] :supra-alveolar and palatal affricate, unvoiced = English ck as in 
church sr 

[u] : high back rounded vowel = Bengali fe. Nasalised form = [a]. 

[u] : high back rounded, slightly advanced and approaching the mid 
position, = English short u as input, booh [p h u£, buk]. 

[v] : voiced denti-labial fricative, = Englisht>; frequently heard in Bengali 

for <0 = [bfi] . 

[0] : voiced bilabial fricative : it is the common Indian value of the 
« antastha va* =* 3 : very commonly beard in Bengali for *5 =s [bB]. 

[a] : a ceutral vowel (or rather, a low-mid back vowel), considerably 
advanced, found in English, as in sun, enough [sAn, inAf] = the Hindi 
stressed n as in [rAtan], and very probably also the Sanskrit 
« saihvfta * *. 

[w] : bilabial semi-vowel, or 'consonantal u’ (= [u]), as in English 
wet, win, the old value of the Skt. « antastha va * = a. 

[ffr] : bilabial semi-vowel, or fricative (=[«]), nasalised, occurring in 
ApabhranSa, in Hindi, in Middle Bengali. 

[x] : velar spirant, unvoiced = German ck in ach, Persian £ : found in 
dialectal East Bengali. Occurs also in Slav, in Germanic: cf. pp. 243, 
246, 387 : see also p. 558. Ordinarily transcribed « kh » 

[xl : uvular spirant, unvoiced, = the spirant form of [q]. 

[y] : high front vowel, rounded — an [i] pronounced with rounded lips 
= French u, German it. 

[z] : alveolar voiced spirant = English z, Persian j. 

[ 1 ] : the same sound, velarised, occurring in Arabie ( = b) 
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[5] : voiced palatal fricative= French j, Persian j, (in transliterations from 
the Persian written « 8 »). 

[ 0 ] : inter-dental fricative, unvoiced = English th in thin, thank [dm, 
flagk], Arabic 

[*] : the ‘ glottal stop,’ = Arabic ‘ hamzah ’ (t, *). 

[«] : the * laryngal fricative ’ = Arabic ‘ <ayn * (j), 

(In transliteration, the above two are denoted respectively by « and « * »). 
[n, v, fi, n, m] are respectively the nasals [n, ij, ji, n,m] pronounced very brief : 
see pp. 360 ff. 

[a.i.u] are the vowels [a] or [a], [i] and [u] respectively, pronounced very 
brief. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Bengali is a member of the Indie group of the Indo-Iranian or 
Aryan branch of the Indo-European family of languages. With its sister- 
speech Assamese, Bengali forms the easternmost language in the IE. 
linguistic area, just as the Celtic Irish and the Germanic Icelandic are the 
westernmost. It has been in existence as an independent and characterised 
language, or, rather, as a distinct dialect group, for nearly ten centuries. 

2. Among the languages and dialects of India, Bengali is the speech 
of the largest number of people, 1 48,367,915 persons having returned it as 
their mother-tongue during the census of 1911. Bengali is spoken by 
92 per cent, of the population of the province of Bengal ; and portions of 
Assam and of Bihar and Orissa linguistically form parts of Bengal. 
Bengali shades off into its sister-languages Oriya, Magahi and Maithill 
in the west, and into Assamese in the north-east. Apart from other Indo- 
Aryan speeches, notably Hindustani (which is spoken with varying degrees 


1 Of course, a modified form of Western Hindi (llindostanl, Hindi or Urdu) is the 
lingua franca of all Aryan-speaking India, and is the established language of literature, or 
education, of the law-court and of public life in the Bihar! , Eastern Hindi, Panjabi and 
Lahndl, Central and Western Pahari, and Rajasthani tracts. From this, Hindi or Hindu- 
stani is often loosely regarded as the language of tho people of all Aryan India excluding 
Sindh, Gujarat, tho Mahratta country, Orissa, Bengal and Assam, Nepal, Kashmir, and to 
some extent the Panjab, — of a tiact with a population of over 112 (including the Panjab, 
over 133) millions. Hindi or HindosUn! is unquestionably the most important language 
of India, and tho only speech which can be said to be truly national for all India; but it, 
together with other forms of Western Hindi, like Braj-bhakha, KanaujI, Bundoll, etc., is the 
mother -tong lie, the home-language of a little over 41 J a millions only (according to the census of 
1911). Taking into consideration the number of people speaking it as their mother-tongue, 
Bengali is the seventh language of the world, coming after Northern Chinese, English, 
Russian, German, Spanish, and Japanese ; although as a great world-speech, Hindostfinf 
alone of Indian languagos can rank with English, French, Spanish and Arabic. 
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of purity), which are brought into the province by immigrants from the 
north-west and the west, Bengali has, within recent years, come in 
contact with Khas-kura or Parbatiya (the so-called Nep5.ll) at Darjeeling 
in the north. 

On its borders, it meets with several aboriginal languages and 
dialects. Within the western boundary of Bengali is found Santali 
(SaStall), a dialect of the Kill 1 * * (Munda) group (of the Austro- Asiatic 
branch of the Austric family of speeches) ; and Ho and MundSrI, also Kol 
speeches closely related to Santali, are found to the west of Bengali. 
Besides, two Dravidian dialects, intimately connected with each other, are 
found to the west of Bengali : Malto, which is spoken in the R5j-mahal 
Hills, and Kurukh (Kftrukh) or Oraon (Ora8), which just touches Bengali 
at its extreme western fringe. In the north and the east, Bengali comes in 
touch with a number of speeches which are members of some six different 
groups of the Tibeto-Burman branch of the Tibeto-Chinese family. To 
the north, we have Lepca or Rung, a dialect of the Tibeto-Himalayan 
group ; Dhlmal, Limbu and Khambu, which are ‘ pronominalised ’ speeches 


1 l have a preference for the old, familiar and accurate 4 Kol/ used by the Aryan- 
speaking neighbours of the Kol peoples, as an ethnic and linguistic term, to 4 Munda.’ ‘Kol’ 

comes from a Middle Indo-Aryan ‘ Kolia/ which is found in Sanskrit (also as 4 Kola’) ; and 

obviously in Sanskrit it referred to the aboriginal people of Central India. (Cf. New Indo- 
Aryan 4 Bhil * from earlier ‘ Bhilla/ found in Sanskrit and Prakrit.) The word ‘Kolia, Kol ’ itself 
seems to be of Kol origin, and in all probability it is an early Aryan transcription of the 
source-form, in what may be called 4 Old Kol/ of the modern Kol words for man — Santali 
[ho r], Mundftii [hop], Hd [ho:], Korwa fhor], Kurku [ho:ro:]. There is no contempt 
implied iu the use of the word among those who employ it, whatever the Sanskrit 4 kola/ 
never a popular word, might mean. A tract in Singbhum District in Chota Nagpur is 
known as Kolhan (<* KollSnan)) = (/J<c land) of the Kola-, cf. BhotSn^(/fa land ) of the 
Bhof s- or Tibetan*. The term ‘Kol’ has an extensive employ, whereas ‘Munda’ is the designa- 
tion of only one section of the Kol people. Besides, it was used by Hodgson to denote this 
particular group of speeches, which, however, he classed as 4 Tamulian/ Dravidian. 
(A. Nottroit and P, Wagner, 4 A Grammar of the Kol Language/ Ranchi, 1905, pp. 2, iii ; 
LSI., IV, pp. 7 , 8.) 4 Munda ’ has not been able to drive out 4 Kolarian ’ entirely ; 4 Kol ’ 
seems to be least objectionable, and it is near enough the unmeaning but popular 

4 Kolarian/ 
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belonging to the same group, and are spoken by small numbers in the 
extreme north ; Danjong-ka or Sikkimese, and Lho-ke or Bhotanese, which 
are closely related forms of Tibetan. To the north-east and east, Bengali 
meets dialects of the Bodo group : Bodo (B&r&) or Kacarl (also known as 
Koc, Mec and Rabha), Oaro, and Dima-sa, as well as Mrung or TipurS ; 
it touches the area of the dialects of the Naga group ; and dialects of the 
Kuki-Cin and Burma groups, like Meithei (or Manipur!) and LuSai, and 
Aracanese. Another aboriginal language, not related to the Tibeto-Burman 
dialects mentioned above, is spoken on the eastern frontier of Bengali, 
namely, Khasi, belonging to the Mon-Khmer group of the Austro-Asiatic 
languages, and thus connected with the Kol speeches of West Bengal. 

Bengali, like other Aryan languages of India, has spread, and is still 
spreading, at the expense of the aboriginal tongues. 

3- The living Indo-European languages can be arranged and classified 
under eight branches, which are as follows : 

(I) The Indo-Iranian, or Aryan, falling into three 1 groups : 

(i) The Indie, Indian or Indo- Aryan group, under which come Vedic, 
classical Sanskrit, the old Prakrits of the early inscriptions, Pali, and the 
various Prakrits and Apabhratisas of old documentary remains and of extant 
literature; the modern Aryan languages (‘ vernaculars ’) of India; Elu, or 
Old Sinhalese, and modern Sinhalese ; and the Gipsy speeches of Armenia, 
Syria and Turkey, and of Europe. 

The inter-relation of the various Aryan languages, so far as it seems 
likely, is given in the Table under § 5. 


1 I accept Grierson's division of Indo-Iranian into threo groups, although this is not 
admitted by all. (Stou Konow, ‘Notes on the Classification of Bashgali,’ JRAS., 1911, p. 1, 
if., where Dardic is relegated to the Iranian group ; Jules Bloch thinks it possible that the 
source-dialects of present day Dardic, together with the Indian Prakritic speeches of the 
north-west [and the source-forms of the Gipsy dialects of Armenia and Europe?], formed a 
distinct Indian dialect-group ; JA., 1912, i, p. 336. Another view is that the Dardio 
speeches are ‘ ancient Aryan (Vedic) dialects which have been overlaid with IrCnian as the 
result of later invasion ’ in the time of the Achaemenids, or earlier : E. J. Rapson in the 
Cambridge History of India, 1922, p. 52.) See below, § 25. 
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(ii) Dardic, or PiSaca : embracing the languages of the extreme 
north-western frontier of India, and falling into these subgroups : (a) KSfir 
• — BaSgall ; Wai-ala; Wasl-veri or Presun; and KalaSa, Gawar-batl and 
Pa§ai ; (b) Kho-war, or Citrali ; and (c) Slna — $Ina proper (7 dialects) ; 
Kohistan! (3 dialects) ; and KaSmTrT. 

(iii) The Iranian group, which is represented by a number of speeches, 
ancient and modern, beginning with Avestic (from c. 600 B. C., the 
generally accepted period for Zara0u§tra, to whom are attributed the oldest 
portions of the Avesta, the Gaflas), and Old Persian of the Achaemenian 
cuneiform inscriptions (about B.C. 520 — 350) and spreading from the Black 
Sea region to Central Asia. The relationship among the various Iranian 
speeches seems to be as in the Table below (A. Meillet, ‘ Grammaire du 
Vieux Perse,’ Paris, 1014, § 5; Sten Konow in A. W. R. Hoernle’s ‘MS. 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan,’ Oxford, 1910, 
pp. 237-238 ; LSI., X). 

Indo-Iranian 

(Aryan) 

l ’ " I i. 

Iranian Dardic. Tudic 


Persic Avestic ( - Old Ttnctriati u 

Group Old Medic y ) 


I I 

? Old 

I Persian 


I 


I East Iranian 

Seythie so-called 

Group ‘North Aryan' 

Old Khotanese 
Kusana or 
Saka speech) 


Kurd 

Dialects 


Middle Chaldeo- 
Persian Pahlavi 
(Pahlavi) 


1 

New 

i 

Persian 

Persian 

Dialects 

with 

of the 

TajikI 

North 

and 

Centre 


South' an 


Orninri 

or 

Bargista 


I 1 

Ossetic Yaghnobi 


I 

Past5 


Ghalca (Pamir) 
Dialects (WakhT, 
Sighni, Siiiujdll, 
Jskasami, Munj&nT, 
Ytidghfi) 


9 

Baloci 


The subgroups other than Persic are sometimes classed together as ‘ Medic/ in the 
sense of ' non-Persic/ 
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(II) The Annenic Branch ; (III) The Baltic-Slavic Branch ; (IV) The 
Albanian Branch ; (V) The Hellenic Branch ; (VI) The Italic Branch ; (VII) 
The Celtic Branch, and (VIII) The Germanic or Teutonic Branch. 

4 . Besides the above eight branches, members of which are living 
languages at the present day, there were a number of speeches both in 
Europe and in Asia, now extinct, which were members of the Indo-European 
family; e.g ., the languages of the Ligurians, the Iapygiansand Messapians, 
and the Veneti of Italy ; the languages of the Illyrians and Dacians, and of 
the Thracians; Phrygian, spoken in Ancient Asia Minor, a speech related 
to Thracian, and connected by some with the Armenian ; the remains in the 
above are extremely scanty, and it is impossible to find out their proper 
relationship within the family. Within recent years have been discovered, 
from Chinese Turkistan, Buddhist and other documents, in Indian Brahml 
chai acters, of an Indo-European speech, spoken up to the end of the first 
millennium A.C. in the Tarim Valley, in the cities of Kucha (Dialect B) 
and Qara-shahr and Turf an (? Dialect A) ; and this speech, to which the 
names Kuchean and Tokharian have been given, and which has some unique 
points of interest, agreeing more with the Indo-European languages of the 
west (Celtic, Italic, and Slav and Armenian) than of the east (its neighbour 
speeches of the Aryan group), has been relegated to a branch by itself. (A. 
Meillet, ‘ Le Tokharieu,’ Indogermanisehes Jahrbuch for 15)18; Sylvain 
Levi, ‘Le “Tokharieu B,” Langnede Koutcha,’ JA., 1918, ii, pp. 811-880). 
The language of the Hittites of Asia Minor has been declared to be Indo- 
European by Friedrich Hrozny' (‘ Die Spracheder Hethiter,’ Leipzig, 1917) 
and J. S. Marstrander (‘ Caractere indo-curopeen de la Langue hittite/ 
Christiana, 1919) ; but although this has been disputed or regarded as not 
established with certitude by some, there can be no question about the Indo- 
European character of the language. (Cf. also ZDMG. for 1922: Johannes 
Friedrich ‘Die hethitische Sprache,’ pp. 158-178 ; E. Forrer, ‘ Die Inschrif- 
ten und Spraehen des Hatti-Reiches,’ pp. 174-269 ; both these writers 
agree as to the Indo-European character of the speech, which is named 
‘ Hethitiscb,* or ‘ Kanisisch ’ by Forrer, as the language of an 
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‘ Indo-European ’ ruling class, in contradistinction to the non-IE. speech of 
the people of the Hittite kingdom, called ‘ Chattisch ’ or ‘ Proto-hattisch.’) 

Also see below, § 25. 

5 . The inter-relation between the various languages and dialects of 
the Indo-Aryan group may be indicated by a Table as in the opposite page, 
following mainly Grierson in the ‘ Linguistic Survey of India.* 

This Table seeks to indicate merely the general lines of development of 
Aryan in India. There has been a very large amount of mutual influence 
among the various local speeches, and above all, the dominant influence of 
the literary languages, or koines, which has frequently overlaid the normal 
line of development of a local dialect, and in this way has obscured to a 
considerable extent its original character. 

6 . Of the various modern Indo-Aryan languages or groups of dialects, 
some have been quite important and dominant as literary languages or as 
languages of inter-provincial intercourse from very early times, while others 
have been nothing but forms of local patois. Short notes on their respective 
extent, importance and antiquity are given below. For maps, exact figures, 
and details, Grierson’s ‘ Linguistic Survey of India ’ is our great authority. 

7 . Beginning from the extreme north-west, we have the Dardic 
languages, which, although they do not belong to the Indo-Aryan group, 
may be noticed in this connection. These languages are spoken in the 
Kashmir valley, and in the region to the north and north-west of Kashmir, 
namely, Dardistan (Gilgit etc.), Chitral and Katiristan, with the Hindu 
Kush as its north-western boundary. The Dardic languages, or, rather, 
ancient dialects of the same group, influenced Indo-Aryan dialects of the 
north-west and the west, of which Western Panjabi (Lahndl) and Sindhl 
are typical examples. (See §§ 11, 12, 25.) Excepting KaSmlri, the 
Dardic languages, although philologically important, have no exalted 
position. The number of people speaking them does not exceed 2 
millions, of which Kasmirl alone takes up over 1 million. The Dardic 
speeches of the present day, barring Kasmirl, were never cultivated, 
and were written down only in the 19th century, so that no specimens of 
an earlier period are available. From the earliest times Kashmir was a 
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part of the Indo-Aryan world in culture and religion as well as in politics, 
whereas the other Dardic tracts, because of their inaccessibility, were never 
completely brought under Indian influence and organisation, so that the 
people retained more or less their primitive ways. Kadmlrl consequently 
has always been exposed to the influence of the Indo-Aryan speeches, 
Sanskrit and the Prakrit vernaculars, from which the other Dardic 
speeches are free. There was literary cultivation of Old Kasmlri, and 
probably the lost ‘ Bfhat-katha * of Gun&dhya, written in the ‘ PaiSacl ’ 
language, was in Old Kasmlri, if it was in any Dardic speech at all. We 
may be quite certain that Kasmlri was cultivated before 1000 A.C. 
There is some Middle Kasmlri literature. The earliest specimens of 
Kasmlri that have been made accessible to us are the poems of Lalla, 
a mystic poetess of the Saiva Tantrika cult, of the 14th century (‘Lalla- 
vBkySni,’ ed. by Grierson and Barnett, RAS., London, 1920). Kasmlri 
used to be written formerly in the i§5rada character, allied to the 
Deva-nagarl, but at the present day, since over 90% of its speakers 
are Moslems, the Perso-Arabic character is used, although a modified 
Deva-nagarl has been devised and employed, for philological purposes 
mainly. Kasmlri was at first regarded as a Sanskritic or Indo-Aryan 
language, owing to the large Indo-Aryan element in it, but its Dardic 
affinities have been fully established (Grierson, * Linguistic Classification 
of Kashmiri/ IAnt., 1915, p. 270). 

8 . Western Panjabi or Lahndi, also known under various other names 
(Hindko, Jatkl, Multanl, Cibha.ll, Pothwarl etc.), is a group of dialects 
current among nearly 5 millions of people in Western Pan jab, who employ 
for literary purposes Urdu and to a slight extent Hindi and Eastern 
Panjabi. Western Panjabi does not possess much literature, except some 
Sikh prose narratives like the ‘ Janam-sakhl/ and some popular ballads 
and songs, of which the language is often mixed with eastern forms of 
speech. The native system of writing for Western Panjabi, with the ' Lan<jg ' 
characters, a variety of Sarada, is in comparatively little use now, Per- 
sian characters being commonly employed when the language is put in 
writing. 
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9 . Eastern Panjabi, or Panjabi, is the language of nearly 16 millions 
(according to the census of 1911). This speech is only one form of a 
Common Panjabi, extending from the west of the Western Hindi to the 
region of Pastd ; only it has from early times come under the influence of 
the Midland speech of the west Gangetic region. There are various dialects 
of Eastern Panjabi, a noteworthy form of it being Dogrl, which is spoken 
in the state of Jammu and in the district of Kangra. There is a slight 
literary culture in it, the oldest extant specimens being a few Sikh hymns 
dating from the 16th century. Sikhs at the present day use E. Panjabi to 
some extent for literary purposes, employing the Gqr-mukhl character, 
which is a reformed kind of Lands ; but Hindustani (Urdu or Hindi) has 
always been the dominant language among E. Panjabi speakers. The 
Persian character is also sometimes used to write E. Panjabi. 

10 . Sindh! is the language of the lower Indus valley and of Kachh, 
and is spoken by a little over 31 millions. It has 5 dialects — Vicoll, Siraiki, 
Lari, Tharell and Kacchl. Sindhl is written in an elaborated form of the 
Perso-Arabic alphabet, but the Lamia character, proper to it, is in common 
use among merchants, and Gur-mukhl is occasionally employed. In its 
grammatical forms, Sindhl retains many arehaic features, and in its 
phonetics it is remarkable in possessing four peculiar sounds not found in 
any other Indian language, Aryan, Dravidian, Kol, or Tibeto-Chinese, rAz., 
[g’]> [j’ 0l ’ .IS’Jj W’l aml [ b ’J> which are only [g, JJ, d, b] pronounced 
with simultaneous closure of the glottis. In phonetics and morphology 
there are points of agreement between Sindhl and Panjabi (W. and E.). 
Sindhl has a little literature of ballads and prose tales, and of compositions 
in the Persian style. 

11. The dialects of the Rajasthani group (MarwarT, Jaipur!, Mewati, 
Malavi and others) are spoken by over 14 millions, and they seem to form, 
with Gujarati, a separate branch of the Indo-Aryan family, which has as its 
basis the early IA. dialect (or dialects) current in Mahva and Gujarat, 
strongly modified by the neighbouring ^aurasenl speech of the Midland 
(§ 13), and in times post 500 A.C., also to some extent influenced by the 
language of the Gurjara tribes (possibly Dardic in origin), who came from 
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the north-west and settled in Rajputana and Gujarat and became the 
rulers there. The Western or Marwarl form of Rajasthani is in reality 
the immediate sister of Gujarati, the eastern dialects agreeing more with 
Western Hindi. The exact affiliation of the Eastern Rajasthani dialects 
(Mewatl, Jaipurl and Harauti etc., Malavl and Nimarl), whether they 
are more intimately connected, in their origin, with Western Hindi or 
with W. Rajasthani-GujarSti, cannot be determined, in the absence of 
genuine ancient remains in them: but it has been found out that W. 
Rajasthani and Gujarati are derived from the one and same source-dialect, 
to which the name ‘Old Western Rajasthani’ has been given (L.P. Tessitori, 
•'Notes on the Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani,’ IAnt., 1914-1916: 
Introduction). This OWR. is represented by a respectable literature, mostly 
by Jain authors, and this literature dates from the 14th century and earlier to 
the end of the 15th century. Gujarati must have differentiated from OWR. 
in the 16th century into a separate language, which is now spoken by over 
10 millions. The first great poet of Gujarat, Narasirih Mehta, belongs to 
the 1 5th century, but the language of his poems, which are very popular, 
has been modernised in the course of centuries. The dialects of Rajasthani 
are not much used for literary purposes now. The language of the Midland 
has always been dominant in Rajputana In the earlier days, the ^auraseni 
Prakrit and Saurasenl Apabhransa had spread their influence over the 
original Indo-Aryan dialects spoken in Rajputana and Gujarat ; and the 
literary dialect of the Old Western Hindi period, Avahattha or ‘ Piggala,’ 
was as much cultivated by the bards of Rajputana as * pirjgala ’ or the local 
Rajasthani dialects, especially Marwarl ; and at the present da) r , Hindi is 
almost the sole literary language. There is, however, a rich literature in 
Rajasthani, mostly in Marwarl, and to some extent in Jaipurl, consisting 
mainly of bardic poems and chronicles. This literature has been explored, 
and its nature made known, by Tessitori, who edited, before his lamented 
and untimely death, some fine Marwarl poems (Journal and Proceedings of 
the ASB., 1914, 1916-17-19-20; Bib. Ind., Rajasthani Series). 

12 . The Paharl or Khaga dialects present a linguistic complication. 
According to Grierson, the original speech of the Kha§a tribes, who spread 
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from Western Himalayas into the eastern montane tracts, was of Dardic 
origin, and like the Dards, the Khasas were Aryans outside the pale of Hindu 
society. Indo-Aryan speakers from the plains, mostly from Rajputana, 
migrated north into the Himalayas among the KhaSas, and Hinduised them, 
from the early centuries of the Christian era ; and the Indo-Aryan dialects 
they brought completely killed off the original speech of the KhaSas, and 
became transformed into the present-day Paharl dialectB ; which are thus 
forms of south-western (Rajasthani) IA., carried to the Himalayas at a late 
period, and modified more or less by Dardic whose place they took, the traces 
of Dardic being stronger in the west. A pearly analogous case is that of 
Ka£mlrl, which is Dardic profoundly modified by Indo-Aryan (from the 
Pan jab), only it did not give up its native character and become absorbed 
by IA. 

Khas-kura (called also Parbatiya, Gorkhall or Nepali) is the most 
important PahafI speech. The other Paharl dialects are interesting 
philologically, but otherwise they have not much importance. Excluding 
Khas-kura, for which exact figures are wanting, the Paharl dialects 
are spoken by less than 2 millions. Khas-kura seems to be ousting rapidly 
the Tibeto-Burman speeches of Nepal. It originally spread from Western 
Nepal, and its oldest remains do not go beyond the latter part of the 18th 
century. Maithill seems to have been current in South-eastern Nepal before 
the advent of Khas-kura ; in any case, AwadliT, Maithill and Bengali were 
used as languages of culture in the court of the (Tibeto-Burman speaking) 
NewSrI kings, who ruled before the Gurkhas, as is evidenced by a number of 
dramas written in the above languages in Nepal, right down to the middle 
of the 18th century {e.g., A. Conrady, ‘ Hariscandra-nftyam,’ Leipzig, 1891 ; 
Nonl-GopSl Banerjee, ‘ Nepale Baggala Natak,’ VSPd., 1324 San, 
Introduction ; C. Bendall, * Cat. of Buddhist Skt. MSS. in the Univ. Libr. 
of Cambridge,’ 1883, pp. 83-84, 183 ; ‘ Kat. der Bib. der DMG.’, referred 
to by Bendall and Conrady). KumaunI and Garhwall, and other forms of 
Central Paharl, and the various dialects grouped together as Western 
Paharl, have no literature worth mentioning. Hindi is the established 
language of literature in the Central Paharl region. 
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13. The Central Indo-Aryan language, Western Hindi, is spoken by 
over 41i millions. Its chief forms are (i) Braj-bhakhft, the dialect spoken 
round about Bareilly, Aligarh, Agra, Mathura, Dholpur and Keiauli ; (ii) 
KanaujI, in the upper Doab, east of the Braj-bhfikha area ; (iii) Bundell, in 
Bundelkhand and part of Central India ; (iv) Bag gar u or HarianI in South* 
eastern Pan jab ; and (v) the dialects to the north of Braj-bhSkhi, from 
Ambala to Rampur, to which the name ‘ Vernacular Hindostinl’ has been 
given, as they approach nearest HindostanI as now written (Hind! or High 
Hind!., and Urdu). The oldest remains of W. Hindi extant are in the 
‘ PrithlrSja-Rasau ’ of Canda BardSi (I2th-13th centuries). The language 
there is much under the influence of literary Prakrit and Apabhranfia of the 
earlier periods. The ‘ Prakfta-Paiggala,’ which is a treatise on ApabhranSa 
versification, compiled, in its present form, towards the end of the 14th 
century, gives in illustration of the metrical rules, a number of poems and 
couplets, most of which are in a dialect which is essentially Old Western 
Hindi. The Apabhransa verses quoted in the Prakrit Grammar of 
Hema-candra (1088-1172 A.C.) are in a $aurasenl speech which is archaic 
for the time of Hema-candra, and which represents the pre-modern stage 
of Western Hindi. 

The dialect of Braj is the most important and in a sense the most 
faithful representative of the old SaurasenI speech, the source of the 
W. Hindi dialects, which was current in the Midland (Madhya-defia) of 
Aryan India, corresponding roughly to South-eastern Pan jab, the western 
districts of the United Provinces (Bohilkhand, Agra and Meerut Divisions), 
and the tract immediately to the south. Braj-bhakha has a rich literature, 
mainly in verse and partly in prose ; and it and Awadhl, an Eastern Hindi 
dialect, formed the common literary vehicles for poetical composition in the 
Upper Ganges Valley (Hindostan proper), until recent times, when 
standard HindostanI came into being. HindostanI is in its origin 
based on the Western Hindi dialects spoken in and around Delhi, 
dialects which were strongly influenced by the contiguous Panjabi and 
Rajasthani ; and as the speech of the capital, it gradually came to be 
adopted by the TurkI, Persian and Pasto speaking nobility of the 
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Moslem court. Originally a mixed patois of the bazaar and the camp 
(«urdii» <Turkl «ordu» camp), it came to have a prestige as the language 
of the capital city and of the Moslem conquerors who settled down 
in India; and under the successive Moslem dynasties, officials and others 
from Delhi helped its spread into the provinces, east and west and south, as 
a convenient lingua franca, a natural successor to the $aurasenl Avahattha 
of the Rajput courts of Northern India immediately before the Musalman 
conquest. For some time, when it was in a fluid state, with its grammar not 
yet fixed, and its vocabulary mainly native Indian, it was only a spoken 
language, the Moslems of foreign origin who spoke it at home using Persian 
for literary and epistolary purposes, and the Hindus and converted Moslems 
employing the vernaculars, Braj-bhakha and Awadhl. It was first used 
seriously for literary composition only towards the end of the 17th century, 
by North Indian Musalmans sojourning in the Deccan ; although, it is said, 
it was taken up earlier for poetical composition in Delhi itself by Amir 
Khusrau in the 14th century (Bal-mukund Gupta, ‘ Hindl-bhasa,’ Calcutta, 
Samvat 1964, pp. 9 ff). From the 18th century onwards, Ilindostanl 
became a serious rival of Braj-bhakha aud Awadhl as a literary language. 
Persian words were being adopted by all Indian dialects from after the 
Musalman conquest, and poems of Kabir (15th century) and others in the 
dialects, with a large Persian vocabulary, have been found long before the 
establishment of Ilindostanl. Hindustani was already the home language 
of an influential Moslem nobility and gentry in Northern India, and as 
such, it had gradually taken up a large number of Persian words; it was 
already the accepted standard speech, « kharl-bdll », for all Northern India; 
and by the beginning of the 19th century, it was well established as a 
literary language ; and as most of its writers were Musalmans, it was 
written in the Persian character, and a large Persian element became its 
great characteristic. Hindu writers (beginning with Lallu-lal aud Sadal 
MiSra) then took it up, at first at the suggestion of some English scholars 
in Calcutta, and used Hindostanl with as few Persian words as possible, 
and wrote it in the national script, the Deva-nagarl. The resultant style 
of Hindostanl, known as Hindi or High Hindi, has become established 
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in all Upper Gangetic India, in the Panjab (among many Hindus), in 
Rajputana, in Central India, in the Central Provinces, as it admirably 
met the necessity for a convenient dialect for prose. It has been 
experimented for poetry in the old Hindu style as well, although 
Braj-bhitkha still holds its own. The Musalman style of Hindustani, 

known as Urdu, has developed greatly, and in versification and other 
matters has completely shaken off the Indian tradition and adopted 
those of Persian and Arabic. 

Hindi and Urdu have their common form in the colloquial Hindostanl : 
and this form of Western Hindi, as the dominant language of modern 
Aryan India, has exerted a tremendous influence on all the Aryan 
languages of the country; the Kol languages have been touched and 

influenced by it, and the Dravidian languages of the south have not 

been free from the influence of this great northern tongue. The Upper 
Gangetic Valley has been the centre of culture and political life in 

India since the dawn of history, and it is in the nature of things that 
its language, successively as Sanskrit, as Pali, as Saurasenl Prakrit and 
Apabhraiisa, as Avahattha, as Braj-bhakha and as Hiuddstan], should be 
a force throughout the history of India. 

14. Eastern Hindi (called ‘ Purabiya ' by the speakers of W. Hindi) 
is the name given to a group of three dialects, Awadhl (called also Kosall 
and Baiswari), Bagbell and Chattis-garhl, spoken by over 22^ millions in the 
United Provinces, Central India and the Central Provinces, to the east of 
the W. Hindi area. Baghfdi is almost identical with Awadhl, but Chattis- 
garhl is different in some respects. Awadhl has a rich literature. The 
earliest great work in it is the * Padumawati ’ of Malik Muhammad JaisI 
(middle of the 16th century), but its literary cultivation undoubtedly goes 
back several centuries earlier. Tulasi-dasa wrote mostly in Awadhl. 
Baghcli and Chattis-garhl have a little liteiature, some of which 
has been printed. Hindi and Urdu, however, as successors to Braj- 
bhakha, which was formerly much cultivated in the Eastern Hindi area, 
have been adopted by the speakers of Eastern Hindi as their literary 
language. 
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15 . Marithl is the language of nearly 20 millions in the Deccan, 
along the Bombay coast and in Berar, Haidarabad and the Central Provin- 
ces. Marathi has 3 dialects — Desasth or De§i, the central and standard 
dialect spoken in the Deccan tract ; Koijkani or coast dialect ; and Varba jl- 
NSgpuri or eastern dialect. The language round about Goa, called also 
Kdgkani, is a sister-dialect of Marathi, and has some peculiarities of 
its own. The oldest specimens of Marathi are epigraphical, consisting 
of a number of short inscriptions, the earliest of which dates from 1118 
A.C. (J. Bloch, * Langue Marathe,’ pp. 279 ff; Vinayak Laksman Bhave, 
* MaharSstra-SarasvatV Poona 1919, pp. 9 ff.). The earliest writers of 
Marathi whose works are extant are Mukunda-raja (end of the 12th century : 
cf. Bbftve, op. cit., pp. 25-26 ) ; Jnana-deva, whose ‘ JnSn^varl,’ a translation 
with commentary of the Bhagavad-glta, was written c. 1290 ; and 
Nama-deva, a contemporary of Jnana-deva, a few of whose poems are 
preserved in the Sikh ‘ Adi-Granth.’ 

16 . We now come to the Eastern or Magadhan group of speeches, 
of which Bengali is a member. The westernmost is Bhojpuriya, spoken by 
nearly 20$ millions. It is spread, roughly, from the east of the towns of 
Mirzapur, Jaunpur and Faizabad to the Son and the Gandak rivers, and 
makes a sort of a wedge in the south-east, south of the Magahl area. 
Magahl is the dialect of over 6 £ millions, in Gaya, Patna, Munger and 
Hazaribagh districts, as' well as of some settled communities of South Bihar 
people in the west of the Maldah district of Bengal. Maithih is spoken by 
over 10 millions in Bihar to the north of the Ganges, and in the districts of 
Munger, Bhagalpur and Santal Parganas to the south of the river. In the 
north, it shades off into Bengali in Eastern Purnia. OpiyS, the language of 
over 10 millions, is current in a corner of South-western Bengal, in Orissa, 
and in part of Chota Nagpur, the Central Provinces and Madras Presidency. 
Assamese is spread in the Assam valley, among a population of 11 millions. 

The oldest specimens of these languages, and their relationship with 
each other, are discussed later. 

17 . There are some curious dialects current iu Bastar and the Central 
■Provinces, which are a mixture of Chattis-gaphI, Opiya and Marathi. These 
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are spoken by tribes who originally had Gondl and other non-Aryan 
languages, and came simultaneously under the influence of three slightly 
different forms of Indo-Ary&n. The most important of these dialects is 
Halaba or Halabl (LSI., VII, pp, 830 ff). 

18. Sinhalese is another Indo-Aryan language which was cut off 
from its sisters and cousins from c. 5th century B. C., when, according to 
tradition, Indian emigrants under Prince Vijaya went to the island and 
settled there. Vijaya’s homeland was LSla : it is mentioned in connection 
with Varjga (East Bengal) and Magadha ; and Supparaka and Bharukaccha 
(Sopara and Bharoch or Broach on the Bombay coast) are said to have 
been visited by Vijaya in course of his wanderings. La}a is identified by 
some with Rariha or West Bengal, by others with Lata or the Gujarat (and 
Sindh) coast country. The latter identification seems more likely : the 
first immigrants who carried the Indo-Aryan speech to Ceylon seem to have 
been from the Western India coast (W. Geiger, f Litteratur und Sprache der 
Sinhalese^* in the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertums- 
kunde, pp. 90, 91). Later, from the 3rd century B.C. downwards, Ceylon 
seems to have come in touch with Magadha, through Bengal, and traditions 
of intimate relations between Bengal and Ceylon are preserved in medieval 
Bengali literature. The Middle Indo-Aryan (' Prakrit ’) period is re- 
presented in Ceylon by numerous inscriptions, and there is evidence 
regarding the existence of a literature in what may be called a * Sitihala 
Prakrit ’ going as far back as the 3rd century B. C. But this literature 
is entirely lost. The oldest specimens of Sinhalese extant go back to 
the middle of the 10th century. The older form of Sinhalese is known 
as E}u ( = Helu,<HiaIu<Slha!u = Sinhala), which is a sort of ‘ApabhranSa ’ 
for Sinhalese. Sinhalese, by virtue of its position, has developed along its 
own lines, unlike the Indo-Aryan speeches of the mainland, which 
have always influenced each other very strongly, and have not allowed 
entirely independent progress of any one of these. After its development 
as a modern Indo-Aryan speech, however, it has been influenced by Pali 
and Sanskrit. Closely connected with Sinhalese is the language of the 
Maidive Islands, which is derived from Old Sinhalese of the 9th-10th 
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centuries (W. Geiger, 1 Maldivische Studien, III,’ Sitzungsberichte 
der philos.-philol. und der histor. Classe der kgl. bayer. Akademie der 
"Wissenschaften, 1902, Heft I, p. 1 14). 

19 . The Gipsy dialects of Western Asia (Armenia, Turkey, Syria) 
and of Europe fall into two classes, one European, and the other Armenian. 
The Gipsy speeches are derived from Prakrit dialects spoken in the north- 
west of India, and these dialects had some connection with the Dardic 
speeches. The ancestors of the Gipsies seem to have dispersed from India 
for the first time as early as the 5th century A.C. ; and the earlier bands 
went to Europe by way of Persia, Armenia and the Byzantine empire, 
arriving in Eastern Europe in the 12th century, and thence spreading to 
Western and South-western Europe. A later band stopped in Armenia, 
where their language is more faithful to the Middle Indo-Aryan forms, but 
seems to be more impregnated with Armenian. (F. Miklosich, ‘ Uber die 
Mundarten und die Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europa’s,’ I-XII, Vienna, 
1872-1880; F. N. Finck, ‘ Lehrbuch des Dialects der deutschen Zigeuner,’ 
Marburg, 1903 ; ibid., ‘ Die Sprache der armenischen Zigeuner,’ Memoires 
de l’Academie imperiale des Sciences, VIII, Petrograd, 1907 ; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 1 1 ). The connection between the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
and the Gipsy dialects is, from point of view of origin, very close ; but as 
these have developed entirely on their own lines, they are not usually 
considered in discussing the history of Modern Indo-Aryan ; they throw 
valuable light on some points of Middle and New Indian phonology and 
morphology, however. 

// 20 . Taking into consideration the main phonetic and morphological 
trend of the Indo-Aryan speech as a whole, its history has been conveniently 
divided into 3 broad periods : (1) Old Indo-Aryan (OIA.), when the lan- 
guage was most copious in both its sounds and forms ; (2) Middle Indo- 
Aryan (MIA.), when there was a movement towards simplification of older 
consonant groups, and a general curtailment of grammatical forms. The 
MIA. period may further be subdivided into an Early, a Second and a Late 
stage, with a Transitional stage between the Early and the Second ; (3) New 
Indo-Aryan (NIA.), when the old simplifying tendencies inaugurating the 
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second period had worked themselves out; the old inflectional system having 
been worn down to a few meagre forms, grammar had to be^eked out with 
a number of new help-words, so that the whole character or the language 
became altered, and the modern I A. 1 vernaculars ’ came into being. Vedic 
and Sauskrit form the typical or representative languages of the first penocL 
For the second period, we have the various Prakrits of the earlier inscrip- 
tions beginning with those of Asoka, Pali, and the Prakrits of literature. 
At the confluence of the second aod the third periods we have the literary 
Apabhransas ; and these Apabhransas of literature are mainly based on 
hypothetical spoken Apabhrahsas, in which the earlier Prakrits die and the 
Bhasas or modern Indo- Aryan languages have their birth. The terms 
‘ Vedic ’ or £ Sanskrit/ 1 Prakrit ’ and ( Bhasa ’ may be used as short and 
convenient, though rather loose, terms for the three periods of Indo-Aryan ; 
and the transitional stage between ‘ Prakrit ’ and ‘ Bhasa/ properly forming 
a part of the ‘ Prakrit ’ or MIA. period, can be conveniently called 
‘ ApahhranSa.’ 

, c Definite dates cannot be laid down in language history, but 1 he 
period from the time of the composition of the Vedic hymns (? 1500 
? 1200 B.C.) to the times immediately preceding Gautama Buddha (557-477 
B.C.) may be regarded as the 01 A. period. The MIA. period may 
be said to have extended from GOO B.C. to about 1000 A. C. ; of 
which 600 B.C. to 200 B.C. would be the Early or First MIA. stage, 
200 B.C. to 200 A. C. the Transitional MIA. stage, 200 A.C. to 500 or 
000 A.C. the Second MIA. stage, and GOO A.C. to 1000 A.C. the Third or 
Late MIA. stage. The first few centuries after 1000 A.C. would be an 
Old NIA. period, during which the NIA. languages enter into life. 

The main characteristics of I A. during the three periods, affecting most of the dialects, 
may he briefly noted. 

[1] OLV Period : 1 .>()() B.C,— 000 B C (Vedic as type). Phonetic : r, ], Si, »u ; conso- 
nants retained in full ; final consonants (surd stops, visarga, Borne nasals) ; consonant groups 
like kr, kl, kt, gd, tr, am, hm, rt, rk, etc. in full force ; 1 root-sense * fully present, at least in 
tlie early stages ; variable pitch accent. Morphological : Declension — complicated systems : 
root-nouns, and derived nouns ending in vowels and consonants; 3 genders, 3 numbers, 8 
‘‘uses; Bpecial suffixes for masculine and neuter, and feminine, and a special pronominal 
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centuries (W. Geiger, ‘ Maldivische Studien, III,’ Sitzungsbericbte 
der philos.-philol. und der histor. Classe der kgl. bayer. Akademie der 
W issensehaf ten, 1902, Heft I, p. 114). 

19 . The Gipsy dialects of Western Asia (Armenia, Turkey, Syria) 
and of Europe fall into two classes, one European, and the other Armenian. 
The Gipsy speeches are derived from Prakrit dialects spoken in the north- 
west of India, and these dialects had some connection with the Dardic 
speeches. The ancestors of the Gipsies seem to have dispersed from India 
for the first time as early as the 5th century A.C. ; and the earlier bands 
went to Europe by way of Persia, Armenia and the Byzantine empire, 
arriving in Eastern Europe in the 12th century, and thence spreading to 
Western and South-western Europe. A later band stopped in Armenia, 
where their language is more faithful to the Middle Indo-Aryan forms, but 
seems to be more impregnated with Armenian. (F. Miklosich, 1 Uber die 
Mundarten und die Wanderungcn der Zigeuner Europa’s,’ I-XII, Vienna, 
1872-1880; E. N. Finck, ‘ Lehrbuch des Dialects der deutschen Zigeuner,’ 
Marburg, 1903 ; ibi<l. } ‘ Die Sprache der armenischen Zigeuner,’ Memoires 
de l’Academie imperiale des Sciences, VIII, Petrograd, 1907 ; Encyclopedia 
Britannica 1 ’). The connection between the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
and the Gipsy dialects is, from point of view of origin, very close; but as 
these have developed entirely on their own lines, they are not usually 
considered in discussing the history of Modern Indo-Aryan ; they throw 
valuable light on some points of Middle and New Indian phonology and 
morphology, however. 

// 20 . Taking into consideration the main phonetic and morphological 
trend of the Indo-Aryan speech as a whole, its history has been conveniently 
divided into 3 broad periods : (1) Old Indo-Aryan (OIA.), when the lan- 
guage was most copious in both its sounds and forms; (2) Middle Indo- 
Aryan (MIA.), when there was a movement towards simplification of older 
consonant groups, and a general curtailment of grammatical forms. The 
MIA. period may further be subdivided into an Early , a Second and a Late 
stage, with a Transitional stage between the Early and the Second ; (3) New 
Indo-Aryan (NIA.), when the old simplifying tendencies inaugurating the 
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second period bad worked themselves out ; the old inflectional system having 
been worn down to a few meagre forms, grammar had to be^eked out with 
a number of new help-words, so that the whole character of the language 
became altered, and the modern I A. ‘ vernaculars } came into being. Vedic 
and Sanskrit form the typical or representative languages of the first period. 
For the second period, we have the various Prakrits of the earlier inscrip- 
tions beginning with those of Asoka, Pali, and the Prakrits of literature- 
At the confluence of the second and the third periods we have the literary 
Apabhransas ; and these Apabhransas of literature are mainly based on 
hypothetical spoken Apabhransas, in which the earlier Prakrits die and the 
Bhasas or modern Indo-Aryan languages have their birth. The terms 
‘ Vedic ’ or ‘ Sanskrit,’ * Prakrit ’ and ‘ Bhasa ’ may be used as short and 
convenient, though rather loose, terms for the three periods of Indo-Aryan; 
and the transitional stage between ‘ Prakrit ’ and * Bhasa/ properly forming 
a part of the ‘ Prakrit ’ or MIA. period, can be conveniently called 
‘ Apabhransa.’ 

,C Definite dates cannot he laid down in language history, but the 
period from the time of the composition of the Vedic hymns (? 1500 
? 1200 B.C.) to the times immediately preceding Gautama Buddha (557-477 
B.C.) may be regarded as the OIA. period. The MIA. period may 
be said to have extended from 000 B.C. to about 1000 A. C. ; of 
which 600 B.C. to 200 B.C. would be the Early or First MIA. stage, 
200 B.C. to 200 A. C. the Transitional MIA. stage, 200 A.C. to 500 or 
000 A.C. the Second MIA. stage, and GOO A.C. to 1000 A.C. the Third or 
Late MIA. stage. The first few centuries after 1000 A.C. would be an 
Old NLA. period, during which the NIA. languages enter into life. 

The main characteristics of I A. daring the three periods, affecting most of the dialects, 
may be briefly noted. 

[1] OIA, Period : loOO B C,— (XX) B C (Vedic as type). Phonetic : r, 1, si, fiu ; conso- 
nants retained in fall ; final consonants (surd stops, visarga, some nasals) ; consonant groups 
like kr, kl, kt, gd, tr, am, hm, rt, rk, etc. in full force ; ‘ root-sense * fully present, at least in 
t lie early stages ; variable pitch accent. Morphological : Declension — complicated systems : 
root-nouns, and derived nouns ending in vowels and consonants ; 3 genders, 3 numbers, 8 
oases; special suffixes for masculine and neuter, and feminine, and a special pronominal 
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declension. Conjugation — elaborate systems of tenses (present and imperfect, aorist, perfect 
and 1 pluperfect/ fntnre and conditional); moods (indicative, subjunctive, optative* 
imperative); participles (present, perfect and future); athematic and thematic roots, 
classified by Indian grammarians into 10 ganas ; 2 voices— active and reflexive and some 
special forms for the passive (present tense, 3 pers. singular aorist) ; causative, desiderative 
and intensive forms ; passive participles ; verbal nouns (infinitives) and gerunds, and 
indeclinable participles. Syntactical : wide use of finite verbal forms in the various past 
tenses, of the subjunctive mood, in the earlier period; position of particles not fixed ; 
word -order free. 

[2] MIA. Period : 600 B.C.— 1000 A.C. 

(i) Early stage: 600 B.C. — 200 0.C. (Asokan Prakrit and Pali as types). 
Phonetic : y, j, lost ; fii, ttu, also aya, ava>e,o ; simplification of consonant groups, by 
assimilation, etc. (kk, dd, tt, mh, etc.) ; final consonants and visarga dropped; tendency 
towards cerebral i nation of dental stops and aspirates in connection with r; s§s reduced 
generally to one sibilant, s or s ; intervocal single stops retained. (In the Noith-west and 
the WeBt, and possibly also in the Midland, the cerebralising tendency was resisted, in the 
early period, but it showed itself as a characteristic of the eastern dialects very early, even 
as early as the Ol A. ; the dialects of the North-west preserved a great deal of the 
phonetics of 01A., — c.g. occurrence of r in consonant groups, retention of 3 sibilants s s s 
— right down to the end of the transitional MIA. period, hut gradually through the influence 
of other dialects, yielded to the pan- Indian tendencies.) The old ‘root-sense’ grew 
obscured A fixed stress accent, in the place of tho earlier free pitch, seems generally to 
have been established. Morphological : considerable simplification of the declensional system : 
move towards standardising the -a declension; the dual lost; the dative merged into the 
genitive ; the forms of the pronominal declension were extended to the nonn. Conjugation • 
imperative and optative remain, but the subjunctive, found in a few rare eases, is lost ; 
perfect system becomes less and less used, and is confined to a few verbs only; aorist 
and imperfect fall together, and are less and less used ; middle voice, preserved as a relic 
in the earlier period, disappeared ; of the derived forms, causative alono a living form ; 
verbal nouns and gerunds become fewer, hut more used ; wider use of the passive pai tit ipl© 
for the oast tense ; fewer prepositional particles. 

(ii) Transitional stage : 200 B 0,-200 A.C. (The Prakrits of the earlier iiifieiip- 
tions, — KharosthT and BruhinT — as types). Changes mainly phonetic : single intei vocal 
unvoiced stops and aspirates became voiced, and fell together with original voiced Btops 
and aspirates ; these, except -d(h)-, became open consonants, and came to bo lost entirely 
in the next period. 

(iii) Second MIA. stage: A.C. 200—600 A.C. (Dramatic Prakrits— SaurasenT, 
Mahfira§tr] and Mftgadhi, and Jaina Ardha-mSgadhi as types). Phonetic : the process of 
turning original single stops to zero completed during this period ; original intervocal 
aspirates (except -th-, -dh->-dh-) became spirants aspirated, probably, and then weakened 
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to -h- : (the above processes were carried on in all the dialects, but seem to have been 
completed first in the southern speeches, e.g ., Mah&rS§(ri — while in some of the northern 
dialocts — Saurasenl and Mftgadhi — the voiced [and spirant] stage was maintained longer ; 
Ardhn-mAgadhi in this seems to have agreed with its neighbours) : -p., however, commonly 
found as -v- ; intervocal -s- becomes -h- in some cases ; sandhi between udvrtta vowels. 
Morphological : Declension — further ad ranee towards simplification, but masculine and 
feminine declensions preserved ; beginning of the use of help* words in forming cases of 
nouns and pronouns— kera< kftry a, kaa< kyta ; (in the transitional stage, -santaka and 
one or two others can be noted). Conjugation : reduced to indicative present and future, 
imperative, optative present, perfect for a few stray verbs, and passive present ; nse of 
the passive participle to indicate the past becomes the rule ; a number of verbal nouns 
and participial forms. Syntactical : Word-order becomes stereotyped ; preference for the 
nominal rather than the vcibal phrase. 

(iv) Third MTA. stage (Apabhransa) : c. 600 A. C. — 1000 A.C. (Type — Western 
or Sauraseni Apabhransa). Phonetic : in the main, the state of things as in second MIA., 
but there was further decay : weakening of final vowels — -ft>-a, -e, -o>-i, -u ; in many 
dialects, -s- -as- of earlier periods became -h- ; intervocal single -m- > nasalised -v- or -w- ; 
nasalisation of vowels commences. Morphological : all declensions practically reduced to 
one ; survivals or relics of the feminine and neuter declensions in some places ; typical 
case forms— nominative, singular -u, -i (?), and plural -a; instrumental — -erii, -him; 
ablative — -ahu ; genitive, singular — -aha, -fiha, -assu, -5, plural -no, -ham ; locative — -i, 
-ahirii, -ahu, -asu ; establishment of inflected help- words to emphasise case relations — kara, 
kanna, kicca, maha, kacclia or kakkha, thSma, sama, anta, antara, etc., generally added to 
the genitive or some other form ; also of verb forms like (a)hanta, sanda, thnkkia, dia, 
etc.; these help-words became the inflections and post-posi lions of the next period. 
Conjugation • indicative present and future, passive present ; optative tending to be less 
and less used; imperative ; the other moods and tenses entirely lost; the use of the 
passive participle for the past tense establishes the passive and neuter constructions ; 
employ of fortifying affixes, pleonastic, like -ill- or -all-, -d- ; compound-verb constructions 
coining into use more prominently. 

Use of rime in versification comes into being, wider use of jingles and onomatopoetic 
forms in ordinary language, noted already in the preceding stage. Loan-words (new 
tat-snmns and semi-tat-samas) from Sanskrit ; influence of both Sanskrit and the literary 
Prakrits of the earlier stage. 

[3] N1 A. Period : after 1000 A.C. Common characteristics in the oldest period: 
Phonetic • reduction of earlier double consonants to single ones, with compensatory 
lengthening of preceding vowel, except in the North-west and West ; existence of inter- 
vocal euphonic -y- -w- between uncombined udvytta vowels, excepting -aY -ati in certain 
cases. Morphological . Declension — distinction of feminine ; nominative and oblique 
bases — the latter an earlier oblique case-fofm; formation of plural by new methods 

Is 
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(agglutination, use of the genitive, etc.); inherited inflections very few ; no accusative- 
dative for inanimate names ; use of post-positions ; Apablnansa (inherited) forms fen* 
the nouns of number (no new combinations). Conjugation : nBe of the present participle 
as a tenso-form commences; beginning of componncl tenses by combination; passive 
construction, with the passive participle qualifying the object, for the past tense of the 
transitive verb; adjectival (and neuter) construction for the intransitive verb past; use of 
inflected passive, present tense, in -i- or -ij- ; establishment cf analytical passive form with 
roots j a, pad, etc. ; causatives in -a(v)- ; some verbal nouns ; wide use of the conjunctive 
participle (indeclinable) in adverbial and other senses. Syntactical : compound verb con- 
structions arc established. 

21 . Each of the three stages of IA. forms a subject by itself. The 
first stage especially, as represented by Vcdie and Sanskrit, has been studied 
with conspicuous success in Europe and in America, thanks to the ancient 
and medieval Indian grammarians on the one hand and to the historical and 
comparative methods of modern times on the other. With the help of 
Avestic, Greek, Latin, Old Irish, Gothic, Old Slavic, and other IE. languages, 
a great deal of the obscure points in the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of Vedic and Sanskrit has gradually been cleared up. The Aryan 
came to India, assuredly not as a single, uniform or standardised speech, 
but rather as a group, or groups, of dialects spoken by the various ‘ Aryan ’ 
tribes who entered into the land and settled down there. Only one of these 
dialects, or dialect groups, has mainly been represented in the language of 
the Vedas. But there were undoubtedly other dialects, not very different 
from Vedic, which might be expected to have continued and to have been 
ultimately transformed into oue or the other of the various NIA. languages 
and dialects. The mutual relationship of these OIA. dialects, their 
individual traits and number as well as location, will perhaps never be 
settled ; NIA. forms, remote as they are, do not help us here much, and 
from a study of the MIA. records, and of OIA. (Vedic and Sanskrit) 
itself, we can only suspect that there were marked dialectal differences in 
Indo-Aryan of 3000 years ago. (See § 3 i.) The true significance of the 
various Prakrits as preserved in literary and other records, their origin and 
inter-relation, and their true connection with the modern languages, forms 
one of the most baffling problems of Indo-Aryan linguistics, owing to a 
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three-fold reason, that the Prakrits (and Apabhransas) are literary and to 
a great extent artificial languages, standing to some extent off from the 
general current of development of MIA. as spoken ; that our other authori- 
ties, the Prakrit grammarians, are not reliable guides, themselves influencing 
as much as being influenced by the texts and theories ; and that there has 
been intermixture among the various dialects to an extent which has com- 
pletely changed their original appearance, and which makes their affiliation 
to forms of MIA. as in our records at times rather problematical. 

22. Common forms and inflections, as well as common habits of 
phonetics and syntax show that the dialects of Bengali, as well as Assamese 
and Oriya on the one hand, and the dialects of the Bihar! group on the 
other, must have originated from some early form of IA. current in the 
eastern part of Northern India. To this mother-dialect, the name ' Magadhl' 
has been given ; and Magadhl, with its immediate neighbour * Ardha- 
magadhi/ the source of E. Hindi, formed the * Pracya J or eastern group of 
dialects in the late OIA., and MIA. periods. Some of the phonetic 
characteristics of Magadhl, e.g., « s » for « s s s*, « 1 * for « r *, noticed from 
a very early period, are preserved or can be traced in its descendants ; and 
some time before its break-up into Bhojpuriya, Maithill and Magahl, 
and Oriya and Assamese-Bengali, which continued along their own lines 
since then, it developed certain morphological features and syntactical 
tendencies (f.g., use of « kaa » and « kera » or «kara»with the genitive, 
of «-ill-», «-ell-» or «-all-» with the passive participle, of the verbal noun in 
«-ebba-» or «-abba-» for the future, of an active construction for the past 
tense), which were new in its history, and which have been inherited by its 
descendants. This late form of Magadhl, when these peculiarities originated, 
can be described as * Magadhl Apabhrarisa.’ We have no remains in this 
immediate source-form of the modern Magadhl languages preserved for 
us, but we can form some idea of it from a comparison of the oldest 
specimens of Bengali, Oriya and Maithill, and their sister-languages, as 
well as of SaurasenI and other Western Apabhraiisa dialects of the 
same period, of which we have records. The Pracya speech, including 
Magadhl, originally differed remarkably in its phonetics, and to some 
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extent in its morphology, from the other forms of IA. which prevailed 
to its west (§ 39). 

23 . The history of the Aryan language in India, especially with 
reference to the development of the modern ‘ vernaculars/ has been 
narrated by Grierson (in the volumes of the LSI. ; in the ‘ Languages of 
India/ Calcutta, 1903 ; in the ‘ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies/ 
London, Yol. I, Nos. 2 and 3 ; also .K. G. Bhani arkar, ‘ Wilson Philological 
Lectures/ 1877, reprinted Bombay, 191 1 ; P. D. Gone, ‘An Introduction 
to Comparative Philology/ Poona, 1918). The life-long labours of Grierson 
in the held of New and Middle Indo-Aryan have finally established the 
grouping of the NIA. languages in their origin and their history; and it 
seems the monumental LSI, will remain the final authority on the broad 
lines of classification of the modern Aryan languages of India, although 
many details will necessarily be modified with increasing knowledge. An 
account of the origin of the NIA. languages must necessarily be based on 
the facts and hypotheses established by Grierson and others. 

Some of the almost universally accepted hypotheses are — the existence 
of various kinds of * spoken Prakrits and A pabhraiisas/ as the ‘ missing 
links ’ between the NIA. languages and OIA. dialects ; the derivation from 
one kind of ‘ spoken Prakrit ’ of a number of current NIA. languages and 
dialects grouping themselves together by virtue of common trails ; the lite- 
rary and artificial character of Sanskrit when compared with the early MIA. 
spoken vernaculars, in the eastern part of Northern India at least as early as 
the time of Buddha and even of the Biahmanas, and in the North-Western, 
Western and West-Midland tracts probably from slightly later times ; and 
the domination of one form of MIA. over the rest as a Koin 7; or a literary or 
official speech (it was the language of Buddha, and of the Jain teachers, and 
ASoka’s court-dialect, forms of an eastern [Ardha-magadhl] speech, in the 
earlier centuries of the MIA. period ; aud a Western Midland [and perhaps 
for a period, under the Kusanas, a North-western] speech, subsequently). 

A sketch of the early history of IA., with reference to the origin of 
Bengali, is attempted below, as a preliminary to a study of the Phonology 
and Morphology of the language. 
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24. Aryan speakers are admitted by most scholars to have come to 
India at some period not very much anterior to 1500 B.C., which is 
the date usually given to the commencement of the age when the 
Vedic hymns were composed. The Aryanisation of North-western 
India (Panjab) was a gradual process, and started as’ an overflow from 
what is now Afghanistan, where Aryan speakers were sojourning for 
some time before they turned to India, along the rivers KubhS (Kabul), 
Krumu (Kuram) and Gomati (Gomal) and the passes of the western 
frontier. The original people among whom the primitive Indo-European 
speech, the ultimate source of Yedie and Avestic, of Greek, of Italic and 
Celtic, of Slavic and of Germanic, was characterised, were, according to 
testimony of language, pastoral, and perhaps nomadic, with some know- 
ledge of agriculture, but their home and race-type are matters of dispute. 
Pan jab and Kashmir, Central Asia, South Russia, Poland and Lithuania, 
Hungary, North Germany, and Scandinavia, among other places, have been 
proposed by different writers as the original Indo-European home. But it 
seems that there cannot be much objection in regarding the wide tract of 
land extending frojn the west and south of Russia (possibly also from east 
Germany and Poland) to the Altai and Thien Shan mountains of Central 
Asia, as the ‘ area of characterisation ’ of primitive Indo-European language 
and culture. In the central and eastern parts of this tract now live various 
Tatar peoples, speaking dialects of the Tuikl and Mongol groups (of the 
Ural-Altaic family), side by side wit h the Russians. North of this tract 
was the original home of the Einno-Ugiian peoples, remnants of whom 
are still found there. It is probable that the wide grass lands of Eurasia 
were shared by primitive tribes, both Indo-European and Ural-Altaic 
(Altaic and Finno-Ugrian) in speech, and that there was some amount of 
intermingling among them. The connection between the Indo-European 
and Finno-Ugrian languages, as advocated by Henry Sweet (‘ History of 
Language,’ London, 1900, Chapter VII) might be a genetic one, and it may 
yet be proved that the Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian (and consequently 
also the Altaic) speeches have a common origin in the language of the 
prehistoric dwellers of the Eurasian plains. There is again, no proof 
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that the primitive Indo-Europeans, the Wiros, as P. Giles proposes to 
call them ( ‘ Cambridge History of India,’ Vol. I, p. 66), were a 
prne and unmixed race. Many scholars, mostly German, assumed the 
original Indo-European type as being tall, long-headed, straight-nosed, with 
fair complexion and golden wavy hair, the Nordic type of Europe; others, 
like Sergi, regarded them as having been a medium round-headed race, fair, 
with black hair, the Alpine type ; while a third view suggests with greater 
plausibility that the Indo-European speakers were ‘a conglomerate of peoples 
of different origins who in prehistoric times were welded together into an 
ethnic unity ’ (A. H. Keane, ‘ Man Past and Present,’ revised and re-written 
by A. H. Quiggin and A. C. Haddon, Cambridge, 1920, p. 505). Marked 
dialectal differences were present, among the primitive Indo-Europeans, as 
can be seen from the derived languages. Primitive IE. dialects have been 
classed into two broad groups from point of view of phonetics and vocabulary, 
a Western and an Eastern. Io the former group, original IE. gutturals, 
stops and aspirates, were preserved as stops and aspirates, and in some cases 
they seem to have been pronounced with rounded lips, and so developed a 
« w » quality ; and in the latter, some of the original gutturals were palata- 
lised, and then turned into fricatives; the former dialect group developing 
into the ‘ centum ’ languages — Celtic and Italic, Germanic, Greek, and the 
latter into the ‘ satam ’ languages — Indo-Iranian, Armenic, Albanian and 
Baltic-Slavic. (See § 33.) The presence of Tokharian (Old Kuchean), 
which is a non-palatalising speech, akin to the ‘ centum ’ languages of the 
west, within the eastern area is an ethnic and linguistic problem, a likely 
explanation of which is that it is due to the migration of a western IE.- 
speaking tribe iuto the east in some unknown epoch. 

25 . Some of the IE. tubes speaking a dialect of the palatalising and 
spirantising class had come down south-east, into the eastern part of the 
plateau of Iran, and became established there by 2000 B.C. The route by 
which they came from die problematic IE. homeland, which so far as India 
is concerned was certainly in the north-west, is unknown. It was generally 
thought that they came through Transoxiana, before they passed down 
south into Bactna and Arachosia. But the finding of the Boghaz-koi 
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records, with the names of the Vedic deities Indra (in-da-ra), Varuna 
(a-ru-na or u-ru-w-na), Mitra (mi-it-ra) and the NSsatyas or the Asvins 
(na-Sa-at-ti-ia) worshipped by the chiefs of the Mitanni, who ruled in the 
north-western part of Mesopotamia, in the 3 5th century B.C., and who 
bore Aryan names like Artatama, Artamanya, §au§§atar, Sutarna, Subandu, 
Du&ratta, Suwardata and Ya&data, has inclined some scholars to regard 
Mesopotamia and the lands north and west of it as lying in the track of 
the Aryans in their progress from their home in Eastern Europe, through 
the Caucasus or the Balkans and Asia Minor, east to India.. The presence 
of $uria§ ( = Sitv , Skt. «Surya*) and MarnttaS (=Skt. « Marut*?) among 
the gods— « bugaS »— (com pare Skt. «bhaga», Avestic «ba^a», Slav 
«bogu* //«/) worshipped by the Kassites, who conquered Babylon in the 
18th centm y B.C., and who also had names which have an Aryan look, <\g. 
IndabugaS, has also been similarly explained. The Manda or Mada people, 
mentioned in the early Babylonian and Hittite records, who spoke an Aryan 
language, and were probably the ancestors of the later Modes of Iran, were 
similarly an Aryan tribe stopping in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan and 
Western Iran during the migration of the Aryans to the east towards 
India (P. Giles in the ‘ Cambridge History of India/ Yoi. I, Chap. Ill ; 
H. R Hall, ‘ Ancient History of the Near East/ 2 1918, p. 201 ; E. Forrer, 
Z11MG., 1922, pp. 247 ft'. ; Sten Konow, JRAS., J911, pp. 42-47). 

Be it as it may, these IE. speakers were settled for some time in 
Eastern Iran before they came into India; and long before that event, 
their language had entered into a stage of development which has 
b en called Indo-Iranian or Aryan. This Indo-Iranian form of IE. is the 
immediate souice of the dialects brought by the 1 Aryans ’ into India. In 
Eastern Iran, it is likely that the Aryan speakers absorbed the original 
peoples, who must have differed from them in race, speech and culture. 
The influx of the Aryans into the Panjab from what is now Afghanistan 
seems to have been brought about by gradually extending the Aryan pale 
in the east; parts of Eastern Afghanistan — the Gandhara (Kabul Valley) 
region — always formed an integral part of Aryan India down to Moslem 
times. It was not a national movement, a folk-wandering, on a large scale, 
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to a distant land in search of new homes ; in any cafe, it did not leave such 
an impression in the mind of the Vedic people. The reasons for Aryan 
migration into India are not known, but probably it was the land-hunger of 
a primitive half-nomadic people, accentuated possibly by divergences in cults 
and dialects which were manifesting themselves in Eastern Iran. The tribes 
that moved into India, with their special cults, became the founders of the 
Hindu civilisation, gradually taking up elements from the culture of the 
peoples already in the land. Of those who were left in Iran, some remained 
in their primitive state, and became the Iranian-speaking Scythians, of 
Central Asia and the Black Sea regions ; while others, also Iranian speakers, 
developed the Magian religion and culture, and coming in touch with the 
Sumero-Semitic people of Babylon and of Assyria and with the Elamites, 
founded the great and powerful civilisation of Persia ; and others again, not 
developing any great culture of their own, became in course of time the Balo- 
ches, Afghans and other Iranian peoples. A third group sought homes in the 
bleak and inhospitable mountain regions east-south of the Hindu Kush : it 
is thought they parted company with the rest before the split had occurred 
among the Indo-Iranians, leading to their bifurcation into Indo-Aryans 
and Iranians. The speech of this third group, now represented by the 
Dardic or Pisaca dialects (§ 3), holds an intermediate position between 
Iranian and Indian. Dardic speakers peopled Kashmir; and it would seem 
numbers of them settled in the plains of India as well, where they have 
been absorbed among their Indo-Aryan kinsmen, and their characteristic 
dialects have naturally d’ed out, but these have left their marks on the 
Indo-Aryan speeches which came in touch with them and ousted them from 
the plains. (LSI., VIII, Part 11, Introduction.) 

26 . Two peoples, 1 speaking languages belonging to two different and 
unconnected families of speech, and having originally different types of 

1 P. Srinivas Iyengar would have it that the Aryan speech came to India without 
an Aryan people ; he would explain the introduction of the Aryan speech into a densely 
populated and civilised non-Aryan (Dravidinn) Panjah and Northern India as a culture 
drift, in the wake of a religious cult (‘ Life in Ancient India in the Age of <he Mantras,* 
Madras, 1912, pp. 3, 4, 10, 11, 14-16). But the theory of an Aryan invasion is home out 
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culture, have built up the ancient civilisation of India. These two peoples 
are the Aryan and the Dravidian, and the complex and composite civilisation 
which is the result of a synthesis of these two cultures is known as 'Hindu 
civilisation.’ 

It seems that there were Clialdtean (Sumerian as well as Semitic) 
and Western Asiatic, and possibly also Aegean elements in the oldest 
stratum of Indian Aryo-Dravidian culture. These Western elements 
might have been pre-Aryan, having been already present in Proto-Dravi- 
dian, before the advent of the Aryans into India ; or what is equally likely, 
these elements might have been absorbed by the Aryans into their own 
culture as a result of their contact with Western peoples in the course of 
their migration into India from their primitive home in Eastern Europe. 
Some cults, as that of a great Mother- Goddess, and probably of some of the 
Vedic deities, and some old myths (like that of the deluge), as well as some 
astronomical knowledge, and a few objects and ideas of material culture, 
seem thus to have been introduced into India at a very early period . 1 

by the genoral outlook upon life as presented by the Vedic poems, which is that of a war- 
like and conquering people establishing themselves in a country previously inhabited by 
another people, by the character of the Vedic speech, which in its habits differentiates 
itself from later forms of Indo- Aryan, and associates itself with Greek and others in pre- 
serving a pure Indo-European structure ; and by tbe totally different form of culture 
and ideas presented by the Rig- Veda on the one hand and the oldest Tamil poems on the 
other — poems which, according to competent authority, represent the Dravidian spirit at its 
purest and most ancient form. The wide difference in racial type between the South 
Indian Dravidians and the North-west Indians is note-worthy ; and we have also to take 
into consideration the parallel cases of Persian, Greek and Italic Indo-European cultures. 

1 Cf * Hinduism,’ by W.Crooke, in Hasting’s Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VI, 
]>. 688 ; E. Forrer, ‘ Die Inschriften und Sprachen dcs Hatti-Reiches,’ ZDMG., 1922, i, p. 252 ; 
15. G. Tilak, ‘ Chaldican and Indian Vedas,* in Comm. Essays presented to R. G. Bhfin^firkar, 
l’ooua, 1917, pp. 29-42 j A. Weber, ‘Indian Literature*/ London, 1904, pp. 2, 247-248. The 
‘ Asuros ’ as the enemies of the Gods in old Sanskrit literature may be a reminiscence of 
hostile contact between Assyrians and Aryans outside India: F. W. Thomas, in the JRAS., 
1916, p, 364. The latest theory about the origin of the Dravidians is that they belong to 
the Mediterranean race, that they lived for some time in Mesopotamia, and by the pressure 
of the Akkadians or Semites, they pushed into India, by way of Balochistan (where the 
brahui language marks their presence), and spread along the Indus and Ganges valleys, 
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The stronghold of Dravidian culture was in the South, probably in 
the basin of the Kaveri ; and among the Dravidians there were tribes in 
various stages of civilisation, from the civilised ancestors of the Kannada, 
Telugu and Tamil-Malayalam peoples to the wild forefathers of the 
Brahuis and the Goncls, Khonds and Oraons. These latter may represent 
earlier pre-Dravidian stocks, like the Kdls, who adopted Dravidian speech, 
and who might originally have been (as they are now) quite distinct from 
the civilised Dravidians. It is regarded as certain that Dravidian speakers 
were at one time spread over the whole of Northern India as well, from 
Balochistan to Bengal. 

27. The other elements in the Aryan-speaking peoples of Northern 
and North-eastern India may be briefly noted. 

Beside the Dravidians there were the Kols, whose speech is a member 
of a linguistic family extending through Indo-China and Malay Peninsula 
to Indonesia, Melanesia and Polynesia — the Austria family (P. W. 
Schmidt, * Die Mon-Khmer Volker, etc.,’ Brunswick, 1906). Kdl speakers 
are now confined roughly within the region between the Ganges, the 
Tapti and the Godavari (West Bengal, Chota Nagpur, North-east Madras 

before passing into the South and absorbing there the primitive Negrito and proto-Polynesian 
population : James Hornell, ‘ Tho Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat- 
designs,’ Memoires of the ASB., 19530, Vol. VI 1, No. 3, pp. 225-22(S. The Vedie word ‘mand ’ 
<t ireujht, is regarded as being of Babylonian oiigin ( = ‘ mina ’), and ‘ parusu ’ ( — Greek 
1 pelekus ’) axe and ‘ loha * <‘ # iodha ’ iron liave been connected with Sumerian ‘ balng* 
(Akkadian ‘pilakku’) and ‘uriulu’ copper respectively : of. A. B. Keith, ' The Early 
llistotyof the Indo-Aryans * in the Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 87. The finding of 
a Babylonian cylinder of c, 2000 B.C. in Central India (Ufiklnil-Das Banerp, 1 Bring filar 
Itihfis,’ Parti, Calcutta, 11521 San, pp. 20-22), arid of tho Harappa seals fiom the Panjab, 
with the unmistakable Cretan bull and Cretan-lookiiig symbols (Annual Progress 
Report of the Supdt. Archaeological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. Northern 
Circle, for the year ending 31st March, Lahore, 1922, Plate IX; Cambridge History of 
India, 1, Plate XI, 22, 23), are probably among direct evidences of early contact between 
the ludo-Aryans or Dravidians and the people of the West, Cf also ‘Some Ancient 
Elements in Indian Decorative Art ’ by A uanda Krishna Coomaraswamy, in the Ostasia- 
tisebe Zeitschrift, (juoted in tho Modern Review (Calcutta) for August 191 4-, where the 
influx of decorative inutija from the Aegean region into pro- Aryan India is established. 
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Presidency, the Central Provinces), but on linguistic and ethnic grounds it 
has been surmised that at one time they lived in the Gangetic plains, up to 
the foot of the Himalayas. 1 

The presence of the Khasis in Assam, as well as the early history of 
the Mods and the Khmers (who were spread all over Burma and Indo-China. 
before they were subdued and assimilated by the Tibeto-Chinese tribes, 
like the Burmans and the Tai), may warrant the assumption that in very 
ancient times, the Kol-Mon- Khmer race was spread from Central India and 
the Ganges valley to Cambodia. The Kol race undoubtedly forms an im- 
portant element in the present-day Aryan-speaking masses in Northern 
and Central India. The Kols never evolved any great culture, and they 
apparently had nothing to contribute in the formation of the Indian 
civilisation; they were simply absorbed within the Hindu (Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic) fold when they adopted Aryan speech. 

28. The speakers of the Tibeto-Chinese languages, the Tibeto-Burmans 
and others, who settled in Tibet and in the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
as well as in Assam and North and East Bengal in comparatively recent 
times, seem not to have moved much further to the east of their primitive 
home round about the sources of the Yang-tsze-Kiang at the time of 
Aryan penetration into India (1500 B. C.). When the Tibeto-Burmans, 
forming one branch of the Tibeto-Chinese race, came to the Indian side of 
the Himalayas, to Nepal and North Bihar, Bengal and Assam, they 


1 CeiiBUB Report (India) for 1911, p. 327, § 412. Sarat Chandra Roy, * The Mundas and 
their Country,’ Ranchi, 1912, Chap. II, pp. 30-32, 43, 44, 47 ff., 61, 70 ff. Mr. Roy’s attempts 
to identify names of non- Aryan chiefs in the Rig- Veda with Mund&ri names, pp. 47-49, are 
rather fanciful. All that we can bo fairly certain of is that the Kols lived in the 
Upper Gangetic Valley, and were considerably influenced by their more civilised 
neighbours the Dravidians, among whom they might have been absorbed, at least in 
the plains ; and when the Aryans came, they, iti common with the Dravidians, took up 
the Aryan speech and were brought within the fold of the Brahmanical Bocial order. 
Those Kols, who, living in the remoter parts of Central India, did not come in contact with 
the Gangetic Aryans or Aryanised people in aucient times, are now represented by the 
Sautals, the Mundfts, the Hog, the Kurku, the Savaras, the Gadabas, etc,, and possibly also 
by the Bhils (now Aryan in speech). 
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possibly mingled with the Kdl and Dravidian peoples already established 
there; and this amalgam rapidly became Aryanised in contact with Gangetic 
culture. The other branch of the Tibeto-Chinese peoples, the Tai or Shan, 
carried on its incursions in North-eastern India in successive waves, of which 
we know in detail one only, the Ahorn invasion of Assam in the 13th century. 
The Tibeto-Chinese peoples who came to India were rude tribes without any 
high culture, and their contribution to Indian civilisation seems to have been 
nil ; although one branch of this race, the Chinese, built up one of the 
greatest material civilisations of the world, the foundations of which go back 
to the beginning of the second millennium B. C. 

29. Hoernle had postulated the incoming of the Aryans into India in 
two groups or bands, one earlier, and the other later. According to this 
theory, a group of Aryans first came into India and settled in the Western 
Gangetic Doab or the Midland country. They were followed by another 
group, and these new-comers dispossessed their kinsmen, who had come 
earlier, from their original settlements, and forced them into tracts west, 
north, east and south of this Midland regiou. The new-comers thus became 
the ' Inner ’ Aryans ; and their predecessors, who had to retreat into the out- 
lying tracts, became the ‘ Outer ’ Aryans. It was among these ‘ Inner ’ 
Aryans that Vedic culture and Brahmanical ideas grew up. This view of a 
two-fold Aryan immigration, or rather, of the advent into India of two 
separate and antagonistic groups of Aryan-speakers, both equally important, 
has been endorsed by Grierson, and the theory has been further elaborated 
by him. According to Grierson, the ‘ Outer ’ Band of Aryan invaders, who 
were closely connected with the Dardic speakers, and were probably but a 
branch of them, settled in the Panjab, in Sindh, in Gujarat and Rajputana, 
in the Maratha country, in the Eastern Hindi area, and in Bihar (whence 
their language was taken to Bengal, Assam and Orissa), and in the north, 
along the slopes of the Himalayas. Thus, the * Inner ’ Aryan speech is now 
represented by Western Hindi ; whereas the other current forms of. Aryan 
speech developed from the dialects used by the ‘ Outer ’ Aryans ( ' History 
of India ’ by A. R. Hoernle and H. A. Stark, Calcutta, 1904, pp. 12, 13 ; 
Grierson, BSOS., Vol. I, No. 3, p. 52). 
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The reasons adduced by Grierson are mainly linguistic. He notices 
that there are certain points of disagreement between the Midland Aryan 
language, Western Hindi, on the one hand, and the other Aryan languages, 
viz., Lahndl, Sindhl, Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali, Biharl and the 'PahaFl 
dialects, on the other. These disagreements in points in which the outer 
languages agree are inherited, as Grierson is inclined to think, from the 
two ancient groups of Aryan languages spoken by the ‘ Inner ’ and the 
‘ Outer ’ Aryans respectively. Not only do the ‘ Outer ’ languages agree 
with each other in those very points in which they differ from the 
Midland language, but what is more, the Dardic languages share with the 
‘Outer* speeches most of these very characteristics. Consequently, the 
NIA. languages fall into two main classes : (i) ‘ Inner,’ or Midland, 
or ^aurasenl class : classical Sanskrit is believed to be specially connected 
with this group, being based on the early Midland dialects ; Western 
Hindi is its modern representative ; and (ii) ‘Outer,’ or non-Vedic, or non- 
Sanskritic, the so-called ‘ Magadhl ’ of Hoernle, to which fall practically 
all the other NIA. speeches; as also Sinhalese, and the Gipsy speeches 
outside India. The ‘ Outer ’ group is closely connected with Dardic, 
according to this classification. Grierson has brought together (in the 
BSOS., Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 78-85) those points of linguistic similarity 
among the ‘ Outer * speeches on which he has based this connection 
among the various ‘Outer* languages, and their differentiation from the 
‘ Inner ’ or Midland language. 

30. What Grierson has suggested from linguistic reasons has been 
sought to be established on anthropological and ethnological greunds by 
Rama-Prasad Chanda (‘Indo-Aryan Races,’ Parti, Fajshahi, 1916). 
Chanda, however, differs from Grierson in some of the details of the 
theory. According to Chanda, the ‘ Outer ’ Aryans were a brachy cephalic 
race, derived from a stock totally different from the ‘ Inner ’ Aryans, 
who were dolichocephalic. This difference in race went hand in hand 
with a difference in dialect. The dolichocephalic ‘Inner’ Aryans were 
the ancestors of the people of the Pan jab, of the Rajputs, and of the 
Brahmans of the Upper Ganges Valley (Hindostan) • among them 
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grew up the Vedic institutions and culture and the system of the four castes. 
The brachycephalic ‘ Outer ’ Aryans, who originally knew nothing of the 
Vedic cults, and from whose religious notious ultimately developed Vaisna- 
vism and Saktism, were, in later times, profoundly influenced by the 
religion and ideas of the * Tnner ’ Aryans, hut only after they had been 
settled for centuries around the latter in Western Panjab, in Sindh, in 
Gujarat and Maharastra, and in Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, where they 
crossed over from Western India through the forest country of Central 
India. The Gujaratis, Marathas as well as the Bengalis, Bibaiis and 
Oriyas have a preponderance of brachy- and rnesaticephals : they are 
the result of a mixture of the rouud-headed ‘ Outer’ Aryans with the long- 
headed Dravidians and Kols, as well as with the long-headed ‘ Inner ’ Aryans 
who migrated from the Midland into the outer tracts. Such, in brief, is 
Chanda’s view ; and this also takes cognisance of the linguistic arguments 
put. forward by Grierson. 

31 . The problem presented by the above theory is a most important 
one, and impossible withal to solve. The linguistic data brought forward 
by Grierson is admittedly late ; anil they might very well be the result of 
independent development in the various ‘Outer’ languages, not of inherited 
tendencies. A consideration of the points raised by Grierson is made in 
Appendix A to the Introduction. The anthropometric data of Chanda need 
not be questioned, and what he says about the influence of Magadhan and 
East Midland (‘ Outer ’ Aryan) peoples upon the ‘ Inner * Aryans of the 
West Gangetic Doab (‘ In do- Aryan Races,’ p. 54 ff.), is note-worthy. It 
may be that the Gujaratis and the Bengalis, with most Biharls, present a 
type which is the result of the mixture of Dravidian, Kol and ‘ Inner ’ Aryan 
long-heads with a race of broad-heads, akin to the Homo Alpimts , from 
Central Asia, who came to India in some prehistoric period : but what 
evidence is there that these broad-heads were Aryan or Indo-European 
speakers ? The linguistic basis for Chanda’s theory is weakened a great 
deal when the Lahndl-speaking Western Panjabis, who by their dialect 
are ‘ Outer ’ Aryans, according to this ‘ Inner ’ and ‘ Outer ’ theory, and 
whosp ancestors at least in certain tracts used to be regarded by the 
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‘ Inner’ Aryans of the Midland as being equally degraded and out of the 
Brahmanical pale as the Magadhan and other eastern peoples (§ 37), are 
proved racially to be of the same stock as the Kanaujiya Brahmans of the 
Midland. Besides, the evidence of anthropometry based on cephalic index 
alone is not regarded as conclusive. For aught we know, and it is not neces- 
sary to digress into questions of anthropology, which as a science is still in 
its infancy, the hypothetical bracliy cephalic hordes from Central Asia, who 
are regarded by Chanda, with the concurrence of A. C Haddon, as forming 
one of the elements in the Gujarati, Marathi, Koijagu, Kannada, Telugu, 
Oriyi, Bengali and Bihar! peoples, might never have been Aryan speakers. 
It is to be noted that the Telugu, Kannada and Kodagu peoples, who are 
supposed to be the result of exactly the same ethnic mixture as the Gujarfitls 
and the Bengalis, never spoke Aryan. Again, there is not the slightest 
tradition in Bengal favouring the assumption of the migration of (brachy- 
ecphalic ‘ Outer’) Aryans from Western India or Gujarat into Bengal and 
Bihar. On the other hand, the traditions of Aryandoin everywhere refer to 
the Midland as the nidus. The attempt to establish on anthropometrieal 
and ethnological grounds a ring of * Outer ’ Aryaudom round an ‘ Inner 3 
Aryan core is as unconvincing as that on linguistic grounds 

32. Instead of regarding the Aryan dialects of Ancient India as 
falling into two great classes or branches, as Hoernle and Grierson have 
postulated, we may, with Weber and others, think of them as forming 
more than two groups, some of these agreeing with each other more than 
with the rest, by virtue either of a genetic connection, or of development 
along similar liues, or again of mutual iniluence. This sort of classification 
may be thus illustrated : 

Indo-lranian 

I 

,1. " I . " " ‘ ' i 

frame Dardic Indo-Aryan Dialects 

Dialects Dialects | 
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The existence of intermediate dialects, between Iranic and Indian 
as well as Dardic and Indian, is exceedingly piobable. 

The speech of the Rig-Veda, which is our sole representative for all 
these dialects, A, B, C, I), E, F etc., is a kind of literary language, a 
bardic speech, based primarily on one of these dialects only, but admitting 
forms from other dialects us well, specially when towards the end of the 
Rig-Vedic period the mass of Vedic hymns became the common property 
of most Aryau tribes. The basic dialect upon which tlii > composite Vedic 
bardic speech was gradually built up, and quite unconsciously too, as is the 
case with all similar birdie languages, was probably of the extreme West, 
when the Aryans were as yet confined to the Pan jab ; aud we can trace 
some of its salient phonetic characteristics which marked it off from the 
other dialects. Thus, for example, it was a dialect which had only « r *, 
aud no « 1 »; it spirant iscd internal voiced aspirates like « gh jh dh bh », 
ultimately to change them to « h » ; ami turned inlervocal « <j dh » to 
the liquids « j jh * (cf. A. Meillet, ‘ Jjes Consonncs intervocaliques en 
Vedique,' IF., XXXI, pp. 1:!() ff.). In its preference for « r », this basic 
dialect of the Rig-Veda speech agreed with Iranian, possibly its immediate 
neighbour to the west. From forms preserved in classical Sanskrit (which, 
again, is a later literary dialect, also of composite origin, based on the 
spoken forms of OlA. current from Gaudhara or Peshawar frontier 
to the Midland, uptil the middle of the lirst millennium B. C., but 
approximating t,o the dialects of Western Panjab in its rather archaic 
phonetic character), and also from forms preserved in the MIA. dialects 
(or Prakrits), we can conclude that there were other OIA. dialects 
of the Vedic age winch did not agree with this basic dialect. Thus, 
certain Aryan dialects, probably of the central region, preserved both 
« r * and « 1 » ; and others, undoubtedly of the east, had only « 1 » : eg., 
genuine Vedic « -srl-ra- » (of. Avestic « sri-ra- ») prosperous, beside « srl-la- * 
and « sll-la- », both preserved in Sanskrit ( = lndo- Iranian « * orl-la- », IE. 
«*kroi-lo- »). The later, younger portions of the Rig-Yeda show forms in 
« 1 > also ; which indicates t >e influence of an « 1 » dialect. The other dialects, 
which are represented by Sanskrit and forms of MIA., did not favour the 
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change of the voiced aspirates to « h * ; and it was through the influence of 
these, that the habit of the basic dialect of the Rig-Vedic speech was not 
allowed to have full play ; so that we find in the poems of the Rig- Veda (as 
much as in Sanskrit) very many instances where the old aspirates were retained, 
or restored. While some of the OIA. dialects, including the basic dialect 
of the Rig-Veda, changed intervocal « -d- * to « -1- », other dialects, as shown by 
Sanskrit, retained the « -<1- *. In other points too, the presence of a varied 
dialect group in the oldest Indo-Aryan stage is very well attested. A form 
« guru » heavy > important is found in Vedic and Sanskrit, but that another 
form « garu », corresponding to the Greek « barus », existed dialectally, is 
attested by the Pali and later Prakrit « garu » ; ef. also Skt. « gar-Iyas, gar- 
istha » . The Vedic and Sanskrit « purusa, purusa * man was only dialectal 
Indo-Aryan; the common Indo-Aryan form seems to have been « * pursa* 
from «*pu-vj-sa* (J. Wackernagel, ‘ Altindische Grammatik/ I, Gottingen, 
1896, p. xix; (’. C. Uhlenbeck, ‘ Etym. Worterbuch der altind. Sprache/ 
Amsterdam, 1899), which is found as « posa, purisa, porisa » in Pali. 
Inflected forms, roots and words not preserved in Vedic and classical 
Sauekrit are occasionally found in MIA. dialects, and these often 
indicate their presence in OIA. dialects other than the Vedic or 
classical Sanskrit literary speeches. Vedic and Sanskrit have a form 
«sy5t» ( = « y/ as », 6 sg. optative), corresponding to the Latin form 

* siet > sit » ; but the Pali « assa » represents an OIA. dialectal form 

* * asyat », in which the vowel of the original root is strengthened 
aud preserved, and which corresponds to Greik « eie » (f>>r « * eluet * 
= IE. « * efllet *). I A. « ^/dii » occurred in the present tense both in 
the reduplicated and simple forms; the former, « dadati » gives, 

« datta » given, were more current in the dialect or groups of dialects on 
which Vedic and Sanskrit were based; but the latter, « dati *, « dita» 
had apparently an eipially wide or even wider currency in the other 
dialects, and in the NIA. languages it is these latter forms which 
have held on (« dati *> « deti * in a Bharhut inscription, through analogy 
of « nayati » > « net! » taken ; « deti » > NIA. « dei, dcy »; « dita*> 
NlA. base « ilia *, as in Hindi «dl-ii*, Bengali fif«l « di-l& * etc.). 
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The common NIA. root « 5ch, ach, eh * he, present in Bengali etc., in 
Gujarati, in PahSrT. comes from an OIA. «*acch»; this « * acch * is 
not found in Vedic and Sanskrit, and must have been quite common in 
other OIA. dialects, being only a thematic form of * f as * : IE. 
« * es-sko-ti * would give « * acchati » in OIA.; « *es + sko-» is found, 
beside the athematic « f es *, in Greek, in Latin and in Kuchean. The 
MIA. word « adhigidhya » commencing, in the Bhabra edict of Asoka, 
long wrongly read as « adhigicya », is explained as preserving an OIA. 
root « * g{*dh * step, talk, agreeing with Avestic « garni », Latin « gradior », 
Lithuanian « giridiu *, Old Church Slav « gred5 * etc., and different 
apparently from the Vedic « gfdh » he greedy (Truman Michelson in 
the IF., XXVII. p. 197). 

These and similar divergences between Vedic and Sanskrit and the 
* Prakrit ’ dialects, and divergences within one siugle form of speech like 
Vedic itself, sufficiently demonstrate the existence of dialects in OIA. other 
than the basic speech of the Rig-Veda. But after all, these differences are not 
great, and the position of Vedic and Sanskrit as represen I atives of all or 
most OIA. dialects is not assailed. The remarkable agreement of Vedic 
with Avestic and Homeric Greek shows its right to be regarded as the 
typical OIA. language, with which comparison can be made of MIA. and 
NIA. as with the original standard or norm ; and although MIA. and 
NIA. languages are not, strictly speaking, derived from the language of the 
Rig-Veda, or from classical Sanskrit, they can very well be referred to the 
latter, for types of their source-forms, in phonetics and in such old inflections 
as are not the result of later, independent development. 

33. The Vedic language, then, as typical of OIA., may be taken to 
represent the arche-type from which later IA. speeches spring. This 
language belongs to what has been called by the philologists the « satom * 
class of Indo-European tongues, namely, those which have changed the ori- 
ginal IE. front gutturals (the so-called ‘palatals’) «k kh, g gh» into palatal 
fricatives and sibilants « <;, z * (later « s, j * or « s, z *). This palatalisation 
occurs in Baltic-Slavic and Albanian only among the IE. languages of 
Europe: the other European speeches of the IE. family, Greek, Italic, Celtic 
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and Germanic, did not change these original front gutturals into palatal 
spirants or sibilants (although that change has resulted in most of the 
modern forms of the above speeches, e.g., dialectal Greek, Italian, French, 
English, during the last thousand or fifteen hundred years). The Primitive 
IE. word for hundred, * *kmtdm », became « §atam » in Sanskrit, « satom * in 
Avestic, «§iintas* in Lithuanian, and «suto* in Old Church Slavic ; while 
the guttural was retained in Greek « (he)-katon », Latin « centum* (pron. 
kontum), Primitive Celtic «* kanton » whence Old Irish «cet* (pron. kcd) 
ami Welsh «cant*, Primitive Germanic «*xundftm » whence Old English 
« hund *. Two typical words, Avestic « satam » and Latin « centum *, 
representing two varieties of transformation of the IE. « * kmtdm *, are 
employed as convenient labels to mark off the two kinds of IE. from each 
other. The consonant system of IA., as represented by Vedic, is remarkably 
full, and is most faithful to the Primitive IE., especially as to its charac- 
teristic aspirate sounds, which are preserved nowhere else. But it is parti- 
cularly poor in its vowels — IE. «a e o, a c o* having already in the Indo- 
I rani an stage fallen together into «a, a=». The languages with which 
Aryan came into contact in India, of which we have belated specimens 
only, namely Kol and Dravidian, influenced it a great deal in its 
phonetics, and determined the character of the subsequent phonetic history 
of IA. on some note-worthy points. The simple and primitive vowel system 
such as characterises Vedic was continued in Common IA. down to recent 
times, and it has been modified but slightly. It is to be noted that Kf»l and 
Dravidian possess an equally simple vowel system. The aspirates of IA., 
however, have succeeded in imprinting themselves on all non-Aryan 
languages with which it came in direct touch, r.p. Kannada, Telugu, 
Santali. The Vedic literary speech is lacking in spirants, except in the 
case of the rare guttural and labial breathing, the ‘ jihva-mullya ’ [x] and 
the ‘ upadhmanlya ’ [p], as variants of the ‘ visarga.’ The palatal spirant 
[k><;] was changed to the palatal sibilant «s » =[s] in India, and |_g>z] 
to the palatal stop * j »= Q] . This is remarkable, when we find that the 
sister and probably the nearest neighbour of IA., namely Iranian as in the 
Avesta, is particularly rich in spirants. This lack of spirant sounds in IA. 
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might have been due to the very early influence of Dra vidian (and perhaps 
also Kol). Resides, the cerebral sounds «t (J } n», which are preeminently 
Dravidian,' have already been imposed upon the earliest IA. 

The morphology of Vedic is as luxuriant as it can be, and it retains 
most faithfully the inflections of Primitive IE. Much of the vigour and 
grace of the Vedic speech is due no doubt to its highly inflectional character. 
But the modifications its roots undergo, and the very elaborate nature of 
its declinational and conjngational forms have made it one of the most com- 
plicated of languages, although all that was easily understandable in Primi- 
tive IE. with its agglutinative character. Compared with OIA. (Vedic), 
Old Dravidian must have been simplicity itself. The eon jugational system 
of Old Dravidian, with the nominal nature of the verb, with its two tenses, 
a past with a definite sense and an ‘aorist’ or ‘future’ with an almost 
universal applicability, its want of modal and derived forms like the 
causative (cf. Julien Vinson, ‘ Le Verbe dans les Langues dravidiennes,’ 
Paris, 1878, pp. 50, 57), was nowhere befoie IA. ; but undoubtedly it 
sufficed, by periphrasis no doubt, to express all simple ideas. The Kol 
scheme of declension and conjugation, with its regular array of suffixes and 
infixes added to the root, is an extremely simple thing even in modern Kol, 
although it looks formidable in its polysynthesis. (J. Hoffmann, ‘ Mundari 
Grammar,’ Calcutta, 1903, Introduction; ESI., Vol. IV, Introduction to 
the Mun.a languages and to San tali.) The result of the contact between the 
speakers of the highly inflectional and complicated Aryan, and those of the 
comparatively regular, agglutinative Kol and Dravidian, when the latter 
took to speaking the language of the former, we see in the later history of 
the Aryan speech in India, in the process of its transformation to the NIA. 
languages. The whole system of Vedic has been simplified to that of the 


1 The following is the reconstruction of the Sound. system of Primitive Dravidian by 
K. V. Subbayya (‘Dravidian Phonology/ lAnt, ,1 une, July, August 1909)* Vowels : a, a, 
i, i, n, u, e, e, o, 0 ; and long iv (simple and nasalised) ; Consonants . p- f -b- , t-, -d- : -tt -d- • 
k'-, -g'- (“front gutturals of IE., k, g) ; k- -g- ( = velara of IE., q, g) ■ m, n, n. fj, ft • 
r, 1, r (trilled), J, 1 ( -spirant cerebral 1, or r, or z), and probably also a bilabial spirant, w, 
both voiced and unvoiced, and the palatal semi-vowel y ; and there was no sibilant. 
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modern vernaculars, and this simplification has been carried out to a great 
extent along the lines of Dra vidian (cf. Appendix JJ). 

34 . The first coming of the Aryans into India was, we may presume, 
as the extension into North-western India of the Aryan pale from what is 
now Eastern Afghanistan. There was progioss towards the east, along 
Northern l’anjab; and in the Rig-Vedic period, commencing from about the 
middle of the '2nd millennium B. C., Aryaudom in India, at least the 
Aryandmn of which, the Rig-Veda is the religious and literary expression, 
extended from the Kabul and the Swat rivers to the Ganges. Probably at ' 
this time there were two centres of Aryan life ; at least it was so during the 
earlier part of the next period : Gaudhara (Peshawar and Rawalpindi), and 
the tract which came to be known as ‘ Brahmft varta, by the river Sarasvati 
(Patiala, Ambala, Karnal). The distinctly Indian character of the Vedie 
religion seems to have taken shape in the eastern part of the area. Here 
one section of the Aryans developed the Vedic cult of fire, of lndra and of 
the great Gods of the Rig-Veda; here probably the later, Brahmanic ideas of 
sacrifice first took shape, and the beginnings of the old Aryan monarchical 
institutions were made. The hymns of the Rig-Veda, the bulk of them, 
were composed in the Pan jab, but it is quite imaginable that a number of 
them were brought into India from outside by the Aryans : witness, for 
instance, the common metres and strophes found in both the Rig-Veda 
and the Avesta. The particular group of Aryans who created the Vedic 
religion, aud systematised its literature and its ritual, seem to have made 
the Midland (the Up| er Ganges Doab) their home, where they developed 
the system of the four castes, and m general laid the foundations of 
Brahmanistic culture and religion of later times (1000 — 600 B. C.). From 
their position in one of the richest parts of India, from their high culture 
and their organisation, these Midland Aryans became the most dominant 
people in Northern India, and their intellectual people, the Brahmans, and 
their aristocracy, the Ksatriyas or lfajanyas, were able to influence all 
surrounding peoples by their superior mentality ; aud they extended the 
Midland institutions right up to Benares and Mithila in the east, and also 
into the south and the west. 
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All Aryan speakers, however, were not ‘ Vedic’ in their religion and 
general outlook. There is evidence in the Rig- Veda that the Vedic Aryans 
fought not only with the non-Aryans, but also with other Aryans, whose 
ideas and ways of life were probably dissimilar. Some of these non-Vedic 
Aryans seem to have preceded the Aryans of the Vedic cults in the east, 
along the Ganges, where the latter followed them from their Midland 
head-quarters. Other bodies of Aryans, keeping themselves equally aloof 
from the Vedie Aryans of the Eastern Panjab, were settled in Western 
and South-western Panjab. These Aryans of the eastern tracts seerrf to 
have, differed from the Midland or Vedie Aryans in many respects — in 
religious observances, in many practices, in dialect. 

The non-Aryans, Dravidians and Kol, fought with the Aryans, both 
Vedic and non-Vedic, and made peace with them. Many of the non- 
Aryans remained uuatfected by Aryan culture and language for quite a 
long time: the presence of Dravidian (or Kol)-speaking peoples in Northern 
India, including the Pan jab and Upper Ganges Valley, down to late 
MIA. times, is not an unlikely thing, considering that the Brabuis are 
flourishing in Balochistan at the present day. The evidence from literature 
seems to show this also : and toponomy in Northern India would probably 
support it. The Goods, a Dravidian-speakiug tribe of Central India, for 
instance, seem to give their name to Gouda district in the United Pro- 
vinces. But from the advent and settlement of the Aryans, large numbers 
of non-Aryans were linding a place in Aryan society, either as serfs and 
slaves, or as free cultivators ami labourers and artisans, although they 
were looked down upon as « Sudras * by the Aryan settlers, the « Visas ». The 
Dravidians were possessed of a material culture not much inferior to that 
brought by the Aryans (cf. R. Caldwell, ‘ Comp. Gramm, of the Drav. 
Langs. V London, 1913, pp. 113-114; P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, ‘ Life in 
Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras/ Madras, 1912, p. 15). They 
seem to have been clever agriculturists and artificers, and they had their 
own deep-seated ideas on world and man, which also affected the Aryans. 
The contact between the two peoples which began possibly as a shock of 
strife at lirst in the Panjab, and became friendly and intimate in the 
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Ganges Valley, resulted in a compromise in which outwardly the Aryan 
triumphed, for his language superseded Dravidian in Northern India, and 
in later times even became the vehicle of thought and culture among the 
Dravidiaus of the South. Through this victory of his language, the Aryan 
gave a distinct colour to the culture with which it became associated. This 
synthesis took neatly a millennium to complete in the plains of Northern 
India. 

35. Even as early as the Vedic period, when the thoughts and notions, 
the social institutions and mental outlook of the Aryans in India, in fact, their 
culture as a whole, had many more things in common with the primitive 
Hellenes, Italians, Celts, Germans and Slavs than with their descendants 
the later Hindus of Northern India, — at a time when characteristic Hindu 
ideas did not develop among them, Dravidian cults and Dravidian language 
had begun to influence their religion and speech. No trace of the doctrine 
of transmigration, for instance, is fouud in the Kig-Veda, and yet no other 
doctrine is so peculiarly Indian : it may have had its origin in non-Aryan 
animism, but it became established among the Aryans quite early. Some of 
the cosmic notions seem to be Dravidian : Dravidian gods 1 * * were being added 
to the Aryan pantheon ; or rather, their attributes and natures, and sometimes 


1 K </., a Dravidian gocJ'of the motto tains and wastes, a Red God, probably had his name 
translated into Aryan as ‘ *Rudhra,’ and then identified with the Aiyan god ‘ Kudra \ the 
Roarer, and later on, Ins Dravidian names (of. Tamil ‘sivaa’ red, ‘sembu ’ copper) seem to 
have been adopted as ‘Siva’ and ' Sauibhu * , and this synthesis, sublimated by Hindu 
thought, in later times give use to the P uranic Rudra-Siva or Mahfideva, one of the 

grandest conceptions of mythology. The Dravidiaus probably had a monkey-god, whom 

they called ilie Muir Monkey, lie 0 eums to have been introduced into the Aryan pantheon 
as 4 Wsa-kapi not without opposition from some Aryans ; and later, his Dravidian name 
seems to have Mei'u adopted into the language of the Aryans, and Aryanised as * Hanu- 
mant* (of. Tamil ‘un-mandi’ male monkey). The Aryan Vi*nu seems to have been identified 
with a Dravidian Sky-god (Dnnidinn 4 vin * nhii). But other Dravidian cults, like the 
worship of serpen 1 s or of the lihga, did not make any m press ion on the Aryans at this time 
(Of. 4 Dravidian Beligmn’, m Hastings Cyclopaedia of lieligion and Ethics ; F. E. Pnrgitor, 

4 Vrsakapi and llniinmuiil,' .1 BAS., lBltf, p *100 ; P T Krimvas Iyengar, op. n/., pp. 125- 
120, M Collins’ Remarks on S. A. Pillui’s ‘Sanskrit Element in the Vocabularies of the 
Drav. Langs.’ Madras University Dravidic Studies, Ilf, 191 ( J, pp- 61-02.) 
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even their names, were transferred to the Aryan gods, and a new and 
composite creation resulted gradually from this sort of union. 

The language of the Rig-Veda is as yet purely Aryan or Indo-European 
in its forms, structure, and spirit, but its phonetics is already affected by 
Dra vidian ; and it has already begun to borrow words from Dravidian (and 
from K5l) : not only names of objects previously unknown to the Aryans, 
but also a few words of ideas ; among words of probable Dravidian origin in 
the Rig-Veda being, to give a few examples, «anu» particle, « arani *, 
rubbing loootl for fire, * katu-ka * sharp, « kapi » monkey, « karmara * 
smith , « kala » small part, art, * kala * time, « kitava » gamester, * kuta » 
hut, * kunaru » withered-armed, «kuwja* hole, « gana *> band,* nana* several, 

* nlla » blue, « nlhara » cloud, snow, «puska-ra* lotus, «puspa »fiower, « puj- 
ana * worship, * phala * fruit, « bila » hole, « bfja » seed, * mayura » peafowl, 

* ratri » night, (?) « rupa » form, * sayam » evening, * valgu » handsome . 

As we proceed, the non-Aryan words are on the increase : in the Brahmanas, 
for instance, we come across words like « atavl » forest, * alarka » a kind of 
fiower, * aclambara » drum, « kambala » blanket, (?) « kulala » potter, 

«khadga» rhinoceros, « tandula » rice, « tila » sesamum , * pharta » froth, 
scum, * matacl » ( ? ) locust, « marka-ta » ape, monkey, « valaksa, balaksa * 
■white, * valli » creeper, ( ? ) « vrlhi » rice, * sava » corpse, mostly names of 
objects; and as the Aryan speech gets in strength, words of ideas seem to 
be borrowed no longer, but a respectable number of concrete terms are 
adopted into the old vernaculars and in Sanskrit. (For References, see 
under Appendix B.) 

36. Among the various OIA. dialects, those of the tribes of the 
West, contiguous to Iranian, might show points of agreement with the 
latter ; and those of the East might reasonably be expected to have come more 
and more under the influence of the non-Aryan languages, as they penetrat- 
ed deeper and deeper into the heart of India. As an increasingly large 
non-Aryan population adopted the Aryan speech, we may expect changes to 
creep into it, and its words and forms to be modified, to suit the ways of the 
people that adopted it. By 1000 B.C., the Aryan tongue seems to have 
become well established or dominant in Northern India up to Bihar, which 
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becomes ‘ Ary&varta’ or Aryan land. Certain Aryan tribes seem, from the 
evidence of the Brahmana6, to have been nomadic at this time. The 
Vedic Aryans from Eastern Pan jab and Western Doab advanced eastwards, 
in the wake of their eastern kinsmen. Rich and powerful states, like those 
of the Kurus (Bharatas) and the Pancalas, the Vasas and the Uslnaras, the 
Matsyas and the halvas, the $urasenas, the Kosalas and the Ka£is, and the 
Videhas, were established in the Midland and in the Ganges Valley, the last 
three states being the easternmost. These are among the states mentioned 
in the pre-Buddhistic Brahmanas (1000 — 600 B.C.), with which the 
early traditions of India in history and romance, poetry and philosophy, 
religion and social institutions are connected. The population of these 
states consisted of Aryans, Vedic and non-Vedic, of a mixed population of 
Aryans and non-Aryan s, and of non-Aryans more or less Aryanised in 
language and culture. 

The Aryan dialects of the preceding generations, which were 
contemporaneous with the speech of the Rig-Veda, changed, so that the 
latter became slightly archaic, and, although studied in the poems 
of the Rig-Veda, forming the corpus of a national literature, it could 
no longer remain a current, every-day speech ; and a new literary speech, 
a slightly simplified Vedic, grew up, among the descendsmts of Vedic 
speakers and among those who adopted the Vedic cults. This Sanskrit 
of the Brahmanas is the literary form of the dialects spoken by those 
Aryans and Aryanised people who originally followed the Vedic cults, and 
were now spread from Western Panjab to Bihar. The Aryan tribes of the 
Panjab, like the Gaudharas, the Kekayas, the Madras, and the Kurus and 
Pancalas of the Midland were the people among whom the Vedic culture had 
its proper home. By the time that the Aryan speech had penetrated into 
what is now Bihar, /.<?., after 1000 B.C., some distinct tendencies in pronun- 
ciation were manifesting themselves in the eastern Aryan dialects, spoken by 
the non-Vedic Aryans. But it may be presumed that in spite of the differ- 
ence between the dialects of the extreme West and those of the extreme 
East becoming greater and greater, through the * Prakritic * tendencies deve- 
loping in tbe latter, there was a general intelligibility among them, through 
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the medium of the language of the Brahmanas ; although it represented 
in its phonetics and its general spirit t he dialects of the extreme West and of 
the Kuru-PaficSla tract. Despite the presence of at least two antagonistic 
or differing sets of Aryans, the Vedic Aryans and those who did not 
follow Vedic customs and religion, Northern India of the first four 
centuries before Buddha, presented one cultural whole. In the ‘ Satapatha 
BrShmana’ (700 B. C. ?), the colonisation of North Bihar by Panjab (Vedic) 
Aryans is described : of. the story of Mathava Videgha (SB., I, 4, 1). But 
the Western Panjab or Udicya peoples, according to the testimony 
of one of the Brahmanas, spoke the Aryan tongue with greater purity 
than the people of the Midland: this statement is corroborated by the 
north-western inscriptions of Asdka (Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra) several 
centuries later, where the language agrees with Sanskrit ( = OIA.) in its 
phonetics very closely, whereas the language of the eastern inscriptions 
of the same monarch shows the greatest possible deviation from the Sanskrit 
norm. (* Sitgkhyayana ’ *or ‘ KausTtakl Brahmana,’ VII. 6 : « tasmad 
udicyam disi pra-jnata-tara vag udyata, udafica u eva yanti vacara Siksituib, 
yd va tata a gacchati, tasya va suSrusanta iti » in the northern quarters 
is speech uttered with wore discernment , and northward go men to learn 
speech ; he who comes thence, to him men hearken : A. B. Keith’s translation, 
Harvard, 1920, p. 387). With this opinion of the Midland scholars 
about the purity of the speech of the North-west, their view about the 
debased speech of the ‘ Vratyas ’ or non-Vedic Aryans of the East (p. 47) 
may be contrasted. There cannot be any question that the dialects of the 
Aryan language were losing their purity in the East, at a time when the West 
had preserved it better. TheinHuence of the East is seen iu some of the 
words of \ajur and Atharva Vedas, and in the Brahmanas ; nay, even in the 
Rig-Veda. Instances are « vikata » deformed < « vikrta », « mleecha » barbarian 
< * * mlaiksa *, « danda » stick < « * dandra », cl'. G k. « dendron », « kuru * do 
(imperative) for « kpnu », « path » read <« prath », « kata » depth beside 
« karta * pit, « auhya* wealth ) = « * ardhya » < « -f plli », « napita * 
barbery* sna », cf. Pali « nahapita* ; in addition to these cases of cerebra- 
lisation in connection with « r » and assimilation of consonant groups, 
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] ire valence oi « 1 » forme is possibly to be referred to the influence* of 
this eastern dialect, as also those cases where earlier «s» is changed to 
«s*. (Cf. A. A. Maedonell, ‘ Vedic Grammar’ iu the Grundriss der Indo- 
arischen Philologie u. Altertumskunde, under Phonology; J. Wackernagel, 
‘ Altindische Grammatik,’ I, liii, and under cerebrals ; alsocf. Vidhu-6ekhara 
$astrT, ‘ Sariiskrte Prakrta-prabhava,’ in the Bengali journal PravasI, 
(’alcutta, for Phalguna, 1317 Bengali Year.) 

37 . A few centuries before Buddha, Vedic cults and. literary tradition 
were introduced into North-eastern India, as far as Benares and North 
Bihar. W hen Buddha flourished, Magadha or South Bihar, hardly known 
in pre-Buddhic times to the Aryans of the West, was already a member of 
the Aryan group, and a strong member too. The llig-Veda mentions only 
once (III, 33, 14) a country called « Klkata», which Yaska (VI, 82) describes 
as a country which is the home of non-Aryans, <deSo’ niirya-nivSsah ». Klkata 
is identified by later Sanskrit writers with Magadha. (Cf. Hem-Chanara 
Ray-Chaudhurl, ‘ Political History of Northern India from the Accession of 
Parikshit. to the Coronation of Bimbisara,’ Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. IX, 111:13, p. 56.) In the Atharva-Veda, 
the Aijgas and the Magadhas are mentioned as far-off or strange peoples 
among whom the Midland Aryan would gladly spirit away the malarial 
fever which troubled him (V, ti, 14). The ‘ ^atapatha Brahmana’ 
describes the easterners as being «asnrya» or demoniac (hostile '() in nature 
(XIII, 8, 1, 5). The orthodox Brahman spirit, found something antagon- 
istic in the eastern peoples, « Pracyah », among whom the Magadhas are 
to be numbered. Magadha was quite outside the Aryan, or rather Vedic, 
pale in the Brahmana period ; so, too, according to Yaska; yet whenBuddha 
nourished, during the age immediately following that of the BrShmanas, 
Magadha is a powerful Aryan state. Magadha, then, must have received 
the Aryan language and settlements of Aryans long before Buddha. What 
is very likely is that these Aryans were distinct from those other Aryans 
of the West among whom the Vedic culture grew up, distinct in dialect, 
in religion, and in practices, at least in the BrShmanic period. We do not 
know how far, or whether at all, they differed from each other in race, but 
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they certainly differed in dialect and in religious practices. Possibly these 
eastern Aryans, or Aryan speakers, were a mixed people, with an Aryan 
element which had fallen under the spell of non-Aryan ideas, but had not 
given up its Aryan tongue : just as at the present day Russian colonists in 
the remoter parts of Siberia are being considerably influenced by Mongol 
(Buriat) and Turki (Yakut) peoples (cf. E. J. Dillon, ‘ Siberia in our own 
Time, 1 in Harms worth’s History of the World, p. 700). 

The Aryans of the Vedic cults called these non-Vedic Aryans ‘ Vratyas/ 
outcasts, or riteless people. The Vratyas could obtain admission into thje 
Vedic community by the performance of a ceremony or sacrifice, « vratya- 
stoma*. (Cf. Rama-Prasad Chanda, op. cit.. p. 39 ; Weber, ‘ Indian Literature/ 
pp. 67, 68, 79.) The tract where these VrStyas were most numerous seems 
to have been Magadha. Their priests were probably bards as well, so that after 
the absorption of the Vratya communities, or of sections of them, into the 
Brahmanic fold, the word « magadha * was retained in Sanskrit to mean a 
hard. The rise and progress of the anti-Brahman and the anti-sacrificial ideas 
of the Buddhists and the Jains among the eastern peoples — and these heterodox 
schools also called their teachings ‘ Aryan truths,’ — perhaps shows that other 
traditions were established before the Brahmans came, and the Vedic 
institutions or ideas brought by the Brahmans from the Midland and the 
North-west (Madhyadcsa and Udlcya) sat lightly on the masses. (Cf. 
Weber, op. cit., p. 79.) The Vratya hymns of the Atharva-Veda (XV), in 
which there is a deification of a wandering Vratya priest, with his strange 
paraphernalia and his cortege, are a puzzle : they suggest the presence 
of a 6aiva cult among the Vratyas, and certainly a cult quite different 
from that presented by the Vedic world. The extravagant respect paid 
to the Vratya in these poems either shows the hand of the followers of 
Vratya cults themselves ; or they are the work of Vedic Aryans who felt 
fascinated by the Vratyas with their non- Midland practices, and perhaps 
by their wild mysticism, for the Atharva-Veda hymns are highly mystic 
in this connection. There are, however, similar passages of mystic and 
supernatural treatment of the idealised priest or mendicant elsewhere in 
Vedic literature (P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, op. cit., pp. 77-78). 
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The general Brahman attitude towards the Vratyas was anything 
but sympathetic. But they admitted that the Vratyas were Aryan in speech. 
The ‘ Tan^ya ’ or * Pancavihsa Brahmana,’ in speaking of the Vratyas, says 
(XVII, 4) that they call an expression which is not uttered with difficulty 
as being uttered with difficulty, and also they speak the language of 
the initiated (i.e. into Brahmanism), although they are not initiated : 

«a-dur-ukta-vakyam dur-uktam ahur a-dlksita dlksita-vacarh vadanti». 

Weber’s explanation of the first statement is that it ‘ probably refers to 
pr&kritic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation of groups of consonants, 
and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit vernaculars ’ (Weber, op. cit., 
pp. 67, 68) ; and Weber is undoubtedly right: here we have the oldest 
contemporary notice of a Prakritic habit of speech in India. The 
‘ ^atapatha Brahmana ’ (111,2, 1, 23) makes the Asuras, i.e., anti-Vedic 
people, presumably of the East (cf. the expression «asury3h pracySh* 
in the $B., referred to at p. 45), cry out « helavo, helava* when they were 
deprived of speech (iitta-vacasah) and vanquished ; and this word is given 
by Patafijali (1, i, 1) as « helayah », and it is the Asura pronunciation, 
according to traditional explanation, of the words « he arayah * 0, the foe- 
men ! A form like «alayo * or « alayah » for « arayah », with « 1 » for « r », is 
characteristic of the Pracya or eastern speech, of which that of Magadha is 
a variation. (Weber, op. cit., p. 180; Rama-Prasad Chanda, op. cit,., p. 222.) 
Taking into consideration the linguistic state of the country during the 
time of ASoka (middle of the -J rd century B.C.), it is evident that the 
Prakritic or ‘ Magadhi ’ forms developed quite early, and in the East. 
The Sohgaura copper plaquette inscription is perhaps the oldest Brahml 
record, and may date from the 4th century B.C. ; it belongs to the 
Gorakhpur district in the United Provinces, within the Pracya area, and we 
find here forms like «bhandagalani*=«bhSndftgara-», « bhala *=« bhSra», 

« mathula»=« Mathura*, with « 1 » instead of « r» (J. F. Fleet, ‘ The In- 
scription on the Sohgaura Plate,’ JRAS., 1907, pp. 509 ff.). And the state- 
ment in the *' Tacdya Brahmana ’ may be reasonably construed to mean that 
the simplification of the consonant groups in the East was noticed by the 
people of the Midland or the North-west as early as, say the 8th century B.C. 
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It would thus seem that the real Prakrit stage was first attained by IA. 
in the East, among the Pracyas, in Kosala and in Magadha, and specially 
among the VrStya Aryans who were established there. Prakritic habits of 
speech gradually spread themselves from the East to the West; but as it is 
shown by the inscriptions of the North-west and the West ( e.g the Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions, the Besnagar inscription, the Mathura 
lion capital inscription, etc.), in the earliest homes of Aryan speech in India, 
the habits of the easterners, although ultimately victorious, were resisted long. 
By the time of Asoka, the popular dialects of the West Midland probably 
had succumbed, and abandoned OIA. traits ; but these traits {e.g., retention 
of « r * with consonants, of the three sibilants « § a s ») continued in the 
North-west till KusSua times, and later. Greek forms like «Prasioi» 
=« PracySh », « Amitrokhates » = « Arnitra-ghatah », or « -khadah », « San- 
drokuptos »=« Candra-guptah », « Palibothra»-=« * Pa j^ll-butra, Patall- 
putra, * Patall-purta* (cf. Jarl Charpentier, ZDMG., LXX, pp. 216-250), 
« Erennesis » = « Varanasi » and « E ran noboas » = « Hiranya-vahah *, are really 
western, although they are names of persons, peoples, and places of the East ; 
aud the Greeks first heard these names, from the 4th century B.C., from 
speakers of the western and north-western dialects which retained the « r *. 

38. The Aryan language entered the second stage of its development 
some time before Buddha, for by the time that Buddha Hourished (c. 500 
B.C.), the spoken language of Kosala and Magadha had progressed from 
the OIA. stage sufficiently far to become a distinct language from the 
earlier literary forms, «ehaudas», which obtained, namely, Vedic and 
Brahmanic Sanskrit. In addition to fundamental changes iu phonetics and 
modifications in morphology, old words were being replaced by new or 
foreign ones, or were being modified in their meaning. This was more 
noticeable in the second Ml A. stage, when old and almost universally used 
IE. words, like casva* /torse, «asman» stone, «svan* dog, « Vj\sa » bull, 
«avi» sheep , *■. unabvan, uksan » o.r, « rohita, arusa » red, « vaha, ratha * 
wagon, chariot, « rai«, radlias* wealth, « sahas, tavisi » strength, «udan» 
water, « ^/ad * eat, « y/gfbh * seize, lake, « drs * see, gplli * be greedy, 
« y/han * strike, kill, « ^vaks » grow, « y/yaj * worship, sacrifice , « y/vij, 
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y/vS j » tremble , « pf-n- * Jill, « ut-^/pat * jly, « y/su * give birth to, « dama, 
veoa» house, * dru *> tree, « puskara * loins, etc., etc. gave place, respectively, 
to words like « ghota-ka *, « prastara », « kukkura », « sanila, gona », « mesa, 
eja-ka», «ballvarda», «rakta», « sakata, *ga<.<j-ika », «dhana », «bala», 
« paulya, jala *, «Y/khad, ^/jam *, « pra-^/ap », «pra- v / lks, Y/dfk-s-», 
« Y/lubh *, « y/ mar-aya- *, « ^ vfdh », « ^/ puj-aya- *, « ^kamp *, « pur- 
aya-», « ud-^/dl-ya- », « ^/jan-aya - », «vat-ika < v / vrt» beside the old 

«gpha*, « vf ksa, gacclia, pincla », « kamala, padma *, etc., which are the 
sources of the words actually in use in NIA. 

When all Aryan India became or tended to become Prakritic in speech, 
even in the Midland and in the Brahm&varta of the Vedic Rishis, there was 
an attempt on the part of the Brahmans — possibly they were not conscious 
of it — to establish for use in their schools, a form of speech as near the older 
dialects of the Vedas and the Brahmanas as possible. It may be expected 
that when Prakritic habits were becoming the rule among the masses in 
Central Ary&varta, the upper classes, the Brahman priests and scholars 
and the Ksatriya aristocracy, who were of Midland Aryan blood, tried to 
preserve purity of speech, at least in all formal affairs, if not in their private 
life ; aud they were probably the last to be affected by Prakritic habits, 
since they, more than auy other section of the people, were born Aryan 
speakers ; and they kept themselves aloof from the vast majority", which 
was a mixed group of Vedic « Visas », or Vratyas, and Dravidians and other 
full-blooded non- Aryans. As it has been pointed out before, the speech of 
the North-west was nearest the Vedic in phouetics ; and the North-west 
was, from its geographical position, the stronghold of Aryan speakers 
in India. The pronunciation of the North-west was the acknowledged 
standard in Brahmanic schools in the Midland, and further east, duiing the 
period of the Brahmanas (p. 44). The north-western tracts (Gandhara 
etc.) were famous for their learning, and both Brahman and Buddhist 
tradition agree in making Taksasila in Gandhara a great cultural and 
educational centre for all Aryan India, where pupils from the farthest east 
of Aryandom used to resort. Towards the close of the BrShmana period, 
then, another literary speech, practically a younger development of the speech 
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of the Brahmanas, was growing up in the Brahman schools, and possibly 
also in the courts of the Ksatriya chiefs who followed the Vedic religion. 
It was a polite form of speech based on the language of the aristocracy 
and the priesthood of the Midland, perfected or improved, « samskpta », in 
the sense that in its phonetics and in a great deal of its grammar it was 
made to adhere to the 01 A. (Vedic and Brahmana speeches) ; and as 
such, it very closely agreed with the speech of the North-west as well. 
It seems the speech of the upper classes in the Midland was substantially 
the same as that of Gandhara during the period 7th — 6th centuries B.C. 

This new literary speech must have arisen about this time ; and much 
as HindostanI or « kharl-bolt » (§ 12) of the present day, it was used and 
studied by the followers of the Vedic faith from Gandhara to Benares and 
Pataliputra. Patarijali in the 2nd century B. C. describes it as the language 
of the « sista * or ndtured people, chiefly Brahmans, of Ary&varta. After 
the language of the Vedas, this speech became an object of serious study 
with Brahmans : and differences of opinion naturally arose as regards correct 
usage in this language. In the 5th century B.C., the great grammarian 
Panini wrote his 1 Astftdhyayl,’ the oldest systematic grammar of this new 
lauguage that we possess. (For the date of Panini, I accept the views of 
Hcm-Chandra Ray-Chaudhurl in his ‘ Materials for the Study of the Early 
History of the Vaishnava Sect,’ Calcutta University, 1920, pp. 1 4-18.) Panini 
was an inhabitant of the North-west, of Gandhara ; and this literary speech, 
(in contradistinction to the speech of the earlier literature, « chaudasa », which 
he also treated of in his book), was, in his time, sufficiently close to his own 
Udlcya dialect to be described by him as * laukika » or current speech. In 
later times, this very speech, Sanskrit, attained a sanctity and came to 
be called « deva-bbas5 * or the Speech of the Gods. Before Panini, several 
schools of grammarians had arisen. In addition to the views of individual 
scholars, two important regional schools are noted by Panini : the Northern, 
i.e., Northern and Western (Udlcya), and Eastern (Pracya), — in the western 
and eastern tracts of Aryan India, daring the closing centuries of the OIA. 
period. These tracts were separated from each other, according to tradition, 
by a river Saravatl, which was somewhere in the Midland, and it has been 
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sought to identify it with the Satadrii or the Satlaj (Haran-Chandra 
ChakravartI, ‘ Pracya 0 Udlcya ’ in the YSPdP., 1319, No. 1). In the 
1 Kasika’ Commentary on Panini (middle of the 7th century A.C.), the 
Videhas, Aggas, Vaggas, and Magadhas, as well as the PancSlas of the 
Midland, which is curious, are included under the Pracyas. The Saravatl 
river is perhaps the Sarayu (!§aravatl=a medieval Sanskritisation of a 
Prakrit «Saravu* for « Sarayu »; cf. the Greek transcription « Sarabos *, 
and « Sarwa » in the work of AI-BerunI), which is within the tract dividing 
the West and the Midland from the East. 

Panini gave this new literary language a fixity for all time. But 
during his age, it was a living language, current as a sort of HindostanT 
of the upper classes, and as such it had local variations, and approximations 
to local vocabularies and idioms, which it was impossible to bring under rule. 
During the earlier centuries of the MIA. period, the masses throughout 
Aryan India certainly understood it, even in the East, where Prakrit was 
already fully developed. Ancient Indian drama (the earliest fragments of 
which that we possess date from 1st cent, A.C., the period of the Kuganas), 
in making the aristocracy and the Brahmans speak Sanskrit, and the lower 
classes and the women the Prakrits, surely in this respect adheres to a 
tradition which has its origin in an actual state of things at the transition 
of the OIA. to MIA. in the Midland. The historical traditions as well as 
the ballads and songs which were current among the Aryan settlers (the 
Ksatriyas and others) of the Vedic faith, in the Panjab and the Midland, 
and possibly also in the East,, in the various dialects, were collected and 
arranged, and their language was emended into Sanskrit. These collections 
formed the nuclei of the Sanskrit Mahabharata and the Pur&nas, and 
possibly, also of the Ramayana ; though the last named work looks more 
like a Kunxtcpos than real popular ballad poetry such as the Mahabharata 
unquestionably preserves. Tn many cases, old dialectal forms were 
retained in these ballads, and these did not agree with the standard as 
laid down in Panini’s grammar; and later Sanskrit grammarians accepted 
these dialectal forms, as preserved in the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata 
and the older Puranas, and politely called them « arsa » forms — forms 
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employed by the Rishis. The Sanskritising process for these specimens 
of OIA. saga and legend seems to have continued down to the Gupta 
period. (Cf. F. E. Pargiter, ‘ The Dynasties of the Kali Age,’ Oxford, 
1913, Appendix, on metric evidence to show that a great many passages 
in the Puranas were originally written in early MIA.) A mass of ritual 
literature began to be written in Sanskrit, and in all these ways, the 
foundations of classical Sanskrit literature were laid towards the end of 
the OIA. period. 

As the distance between the vernaculars (of the North-west, Midland, 
East and South) and this newly risen Sanskrit, grew greater and greater, 
the latter became an artificial language. It could be held up to show 
what OIA. was like, in its sound-system and in most of its forms. Its 
grammar grew hide-bound, and prevented any change or growth that is 
characterstic of a living language. But throughout the long course of 
artificial existence if entered upon, almost immediately after its birth, we 
can see that it was not entirely unaffected by change in its spirit. Sanskrit 
literature, like Latin literature of medieval Europe, was the creation of 
scholars, who used in daily life various vernaculars, MIA., NIA., Dardic, and 
Dravidian. The Sanskrit language as employed by them took its colouring 
from the vernacular speeches of the writers of the successive periods, 
from 500 13. C. down to the present day, — in vocabulary, in syntax, in 
idiom. At the hands of certain writers, it developed some cumbrous 
qualities, like the use of long compounds, which came to be regarded as a 
stylistic embellishment. But the influence of the vernaculars it never 
escaped. Prakrit roots and forms were ever on the increase in Sanskrit, 
and occasionally words from the Dravidian and Kol, (and from foreign 
languages like Greek, and Old, Middle and New Persian), which were first 
adopted in the vernaculars. Its syntax was gradually based on the Prakrit 
vernaculars, and, like the latter, it came to discard gradually the OIA. 
inflected past forms of the verb, ultimately relying almost entirely on 
participles. (Cf. J. Bloch, ‘ La Phrase nominate en Sanskrit,’ MSL., XIV, 
Paris, 190(5.) In this way, from vocabulary, from syntax and from style, it 
is possible to trace a development in this great literary language of India. 
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Sanskrit as written at the present day also suffers from importation of 
vernacular (and even foreign) words and vernacular constructions in the 
hands of indifferent writers. 

When the MIA. stage was fully on its way, Sanskrit became almost 
identical with Prakrit, remaining true to OIA. only in phonetics and 
inflection. It would seem that at first Sanskrit was confined to the 
Brahman schools, and courts of* Aryan chiefs in the Panjab and the 
Midland; and with the spread of Brahman influence, Sanskrit came to 
have an exalted position in the East as well. But Buddhism and Jainism, 
two religions which had their origin in the East, at first employed languages 
based on eastern vernaculars, or on a koine that grew up on the basis of 
the Prakritic dialects of the Midland, and was used iu the early MIA. 
period (B. C. 500 downwards) as a language of intercourse among the 
masses who did not care for the Sanskrit of the Brahman and the Rajanva ; 
and these languages for some time checked a wide employ of Sanskrit. 
There was a certain amount of success in setting up rival literary languages 
like Pali and Ardha-magadhi. But the spirit of conservatism, which is 
never absent from literary effort, saw that Sanskrit did represent a standard 
which transcended the apparently erratic course of the vernaculars; and 
quite early, Sanskrit, became triumphant, and obtained the homage of the 
Buddhists and the Jains as well. The Buddhists for a time (2nd cen. B. C. 
— 3rd cen. A. C.) almost side by side with their literary work in Pali, 
sought to approximate the Prakrits they were familiar with to Sanskrit as 
used by the Brahmans ; and this resulted in the curious dialect called 
«Gath3* or Mixed Sanskrit, or Buddhist Sanskrit, from its very nature a 
most artificial mix-up, often with false Sanskritisation of Prakrit forms ; 
and this is the language which is found in works like the ‘ Lalita-vistara,’ 
the ‘ Maha-vastu ’ and the * Divyavadana.’ The same thing was done in 
the chanceries of kings and in the pub'ic recording of events, as is evidenced 
from inscriptions of the period. But Sanskrit gradually came to its own 
entirely, and the oldest Sanskrit inscription, the Rudra-daman inscription 
at Girnar, dates from the middle of the 2nd century A. C., when, in parts 
of India at least, Sanskrit began to oust the vernaculars from formal 
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documents. It thus came to have a position which it did not have before : • 
it became both the official as well as the cultural and sacred language of 
almost all sections of people in India. Although it admitted vernacular and 
foreign words by the back-door, once its prestige being established Sanskrit 
became the reservoir from which the vernacular streams were frequently 
fed. OIA. words had their natural change in MIA., and in that case they 
represented the original, basic stratum of the language. But with the 
general recognition of Sanskrit as the undisputed representative of an earlier 
stage of IA., borrowing from it freely began in MIA. (especially in the 
Second and Third stages) ; and thus fresh elements were added to the 
vernaculars, which became naturalised, and were subjected to the subsequent 
phonetic modification of the dialect into which they were introduced. This 
process of borrowing from Sanskrit was repeated at various times in the 
later history of IA. ; and this fact of Sanskrit interfering with the natural 
development of the language by being always ready to supply new words by 
the hundred, and occasionally a new form here and there, is a note-worthy 
thing in the development of Middle and New Indo-Aryan. 

39. The people known to the Kurus, Paftcalas and other tribes of the 
Midland and the West as Pracyas or Easterners consisted of the Kosalas (in 
Oudh), the KaSis (round about Benares), the Videhas (North Bihar) and 
later, the Magadhas and the Aggas (^outh Bihar). The term « Pracya » has 
its modern counterpart in the word « Purabiya *, by which the speakers of the 
Western and Midland speeches, Panjabi and Western Hindi, designate their 
eastern neighbours in Hindostan, the Eastern Hindi and Biharl speakers. 
The Pr5cya dialect seems to have developed two forms, a Western and an 
Eastern. The following were among the salient characteristics of the Piacya 
speech : in phonetics, «1 * alone was used, and there was no « r * ; and there 
was a tendency towards cerebralisation of « t , d » in connection with « r * ; 
OIA. « -vy- , -ty- * etc. became « -viy- , -tiv - * , but « -ly- » became « -yy - » ; 
and there was one dental « s * for *s bs*; in morphology, OIA. singular 
nominatives of « -a * nouns, « -ah, -am », took the form « -e » (in the West it 
became « -o- ») ; the accusative plural of masculine « -a » nouns had the affix 
« -ini * , and the locative singular « -assi *> (or « -assirh * ?). In the eastern 
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form of Pracya, a patois which advanced further from the western norm, 
the sibilants « s a s » were represented by the palatal « s * and not by 
the dental « s ». 

Following the nomenclature of the Prakrit grammarians describing 
MIA. of the second period, Western Pracya can be called Ardha-mfigadhl 
and Eastern Pracya, Magadhi ; and these dialects as they were during the 
first MIA. period can be described as Old Ardha-mSgadhT and Old 
MagadhT, Old Ardha-magadhl as gpoken in Kosala was undoubtedly the 
speech of Buddha 1 ; on it was based a current speech of Eastern Aryan 
India, in which Buddha and Mahavlra gave their discourses, and which 


1 The languages arid dialects current in Northern India during the first MIA. period 
(600-200 B.C.) were probably the following (see Table, opposite p. 6 ; and T. W. Rhys 
Davids, ‘ Buddhist India,* London, 1903, pp. 153-154) • — 

[i] Spoken dialects of 1 A, current from Gandhara to Bengal in the east and the 

Deccan in the south, which probab'y formed the following 5 groups : (1) North-western 
— GandhAra, Panjab, possibly Sindh ; (2) South-western— Gujarat, W. Rajputana ; 

(3) Midland; [Malwathe meeting ground of (2) and (3).] (4) Eastern — (a) Old Ardna- 
mftgadhi, or Kosala, and (h) Old Mftgadhi ; and (5) Southern — Vidarbha, Mahftr/l^ra. 

Probably there were other dialects as well. (1) resembled OI A. most : (4) had 
deviated from 01 A. more than any other. (3) and (4) were both current in the Ganges 
Valley, and during this period, (4a) had greater prestige, as the language of the leaders 
of anti-BrAhmaoic thouught, and of the courts of the powerful monarchies or republics 
of the East ; but (3) seems to have been understood as a lingua franca everywhere in 
Aryandom, being between the two extremes of (!) and (4) 

[ii] Two litorary languages : (a) the ancient bardic dialect — chSndasa — preserved in 
the Yedic hymns ; this was based on the 01 A dialects current in the Panjab before 1000 
B.C. ; a younger form of this dialect is found intho Brahmanas, which is intermediate in age 
between (a) and (6) ; ( b ) a 'reformed* literary speech — samskrta —which was crystallising 
in the Brahman schools and in the courts of princes in the Midland and the North-west. 
This latter was based on archaic forms of (H and (3) above, agreeing more with (1) in 
preserving the OIA. phonetic character when it was systematised in the beginning of the 
MIA period by the grammarian Pdnini of the North-west. 

Towards the end the first MT A. period, when it had already lost all OIA. character- 
istics in phonetics etc , (3) began to take shape as a literary language, and became Pfili. 

[in] Dardio dialects, spoken in the Western Himalayas, and also probably by settled 
communities of Dardic people in the plains of Northern Tndia, who were rapidly coming 
under Indo-Aryan influence. 
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became the language of the coart and administration in Eastern India. 
ASoka's court language, as in the Midland and eastern inscriptions, 
present varieties of this speech. (Cf. T. W. Rhys Davids, ‘ Pali Text 
Society’s Pali Dictionary/ 1921, Foreword, pp. 1, 2; cf. also S. Levi, 
*Sur une Langue precanonique du Bouddhisme/ JA., 1912 ; H. Luders, 
‘ Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Dramen/ Berlin, 19 1 1, pp. 40, 41 .) Ample 
testimony is borne to the political power of the Pracvas ( ‘ Prasioi ’) in 
the 4th century B.C. by Greek writers. There is no wonder that their 
dialect would have some prestige, and cast into shade for a time the Midland 
and other western speeches. During the time of the Mauryas, and specially 
of Asoka, this ‘ standard East Indian 9 was dominant as the official language 
practically all over India; and, as is evident from the presence of eastern 
forms — the so-called ‘ Magadhisms } — in the language of the Girnar, Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions, it exerted a great influence on other 
forms of MIA. (Truman Michelson, American Journal of Philology, 
1909, pp. 28 1« ff. ; JAOS., 1909, i, pp. 77 ff.). The oldest records in this 
dialect are the Brahml inscriptions down to Asoka (the Piprahwa vase 
inscription, the Sohgaura inscription, and the eastern inscriptions of Asoka), 
and the fragments from the Buddhist Sanskrit drama found in Central 
Asia (early Knsana period). 

The discourses of Buddha and of Mahavlra were originally in this 
Pracya speech. Those of Buddha later (i.r, after Asoka) were rendered 

[iv] Foreign tongues — p.y., Persian and other Iranian (from e. oOO B.C.), and Greek 
(from end of the 4th eon. B.C.), spoken by small communities in the North-west. 

[v] Non- Aryan dialects . Dravidian and Kol, spoken by many among the masses 
in the Panjab, in Central India, in the Ganges Valley, who were in the process of being 
Aryanised. These seem to have been the language of the people in general in Bengal, 
Orissa, and other parts. Dra /idian had its strong- hold in the South, and literary culti- 
vation of Dravidian must have commenced already, to blossom into the Old Tamil litera- 
ture of the early centuries after Christ. The Tibeto-Chineso speeches, if they had at all 
come within Indiau frontiers bj T this time, were confined to the Assam side, and had not 
descended on the Indian side of the Himalayas as yet. 

Possibly there were in the wilder parts of India the pre-Dravidian and pre-Kol speeches 
of remnants of primitive Negroid and other 'tribes, which have since entirely disappeared. 
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into a Western dialect, undoubtedly that of the Midland (an old form of 
Saurasenl) ; but as it happens in such cases, when a text is rendered from 
one dialect into another, a great many forms of the original dialect re- 
mained, and showed themselves as a substratum. (Cf. W. Geiger, ‘Pali 
Grammatik ’ in the Grundriss, § 80 ; H. Liiders, ‘ Epigraphische Beitrage, 
III/ in the Sitzungsberichte der Konig. preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 1913, 
LHI, pp. 91) 1*, 1003 ff.). This western dialect into which Buddha’s 
teachings were translated came to be known as ‘ Pali/ which simply 
means texts, and its grammar amply shows that at its basis it is a Midland 
speech. Pali became a sort of a sacred language for some Buddhists ; 
and because Buddha was connected with Magadha and obtained his en- 
lightenment there, Pali, as the speech in which the sayings of Buddha were 
enshrined, came to be known as ‘ Magadhl/ probably first among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon. The connection with Magadha suggested by this 
name has considerably confused our notions regarding the home of the 
dialect on which Pali was based. The essentials of Pali phonology and 
morphology agree with SaurasenI of the second MIA. period more than 
with any other form of MIA. A koine akin to Pali of the Buddhist 
documents was established as early as the beginning of the 2nd century 
B.C., as can be seen from the language of the Kharavela inscription 
(cf. Kash'i-Prasad Jayaswal’s edition of the inscription in the JBORS., 
1917, Part IV, 1918, Part IV). Pali as a literary language seems to have 
been established during the transitional MIA. period (200 B.C. — 200 A.C.), 
retaining, however, a generally archaic (/.<?., early MIA.) type. Based on a 
Midland speech, which as a current language was a sort of a junior rival 
of Sanskrit during the transitional and second MIA. stages, it became 
powerful with the prestige of a literature when the folklore of Northern 
India was embodied in it. in the * Jatakas/ and when the philosophy 
of Buddha was rendered in it. It was studied in Buddhist monasteries 
in North-western and Western India, as well as in the Midland ; witn 
the fall of the Mauryas, the prestige of its eastern rival, Ardha-magadhl, 
was at an end, and it became probably the only important vernacular 
speech of Northern India, like its modern counterpart HindostSnl. During 
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the Kusana period (1st cen. — 4th cen. A.C.)> the dialects of the extreme 
North-west, Gandhara, seem to have had some prestige, both as the 
language of the tracts where the ruling family had its stronghold as 
well as the language of the culture and university centre of Taksasila. 
Pali was used also by the speakers of the north-western dialect ; and 
thus it came to have a number of north-western words and forms, 
showing characteristic Dard or Pisaca influence (cf. 0. Frankfurter, 
‘Handbook of Pali,’ London, 1883, p. 9; G. A. Grierson, ‘The Home 
of Literary Pali’ in the Bhanijarkar Commemoration Volume, Poona, 
1917, pp. 118 ff.). There were also words and forms from other 
Aryan dialects, from the Gujarat and MaUva side, as well : e.g., the 
forms in «b-* for «dv-», «-pp-» instead of «-tt-»for «-tm-», etc. 
Pali was for some time cultivated in Ceylon, and it is quite possible 
there was some ‘Slhala’ influence in its formative period: the «b-» 
and «-pp-» forms may be from Ceylon : the Aryan language of Ceylon 
was a form of the old Gujarat dialect of the first MIA. Period. 
(§§ 18, 45). When Pali was established as a literary language, it came 
under the influence of Sanskrit, which to some extent became its model ; 
and Pali after the 5lh century entered into a career of artificial literary 
existence in India, in (Vylon, and later, in Burma (among the Mons 
and the Burmese) and in Siam, which can be compared only with 
that of Sanskrit. 

The ‘Western’ Praeya speech of Buddha has thus been completely 
ousted from Buddhistic literature by its rival, the Midland speech which 
became Pali. The Jains preserved the original Western Praeya language 
of the teachings of their master Mahavlra to a greater extent than the 
Buddhists. The oldest Jain texts are in the dialect called Ardha-magadbl : 
it represents the IA. speech in the second MIA. stage, and thus it is 
younger than Pali ; it is already strongly influenced by western dialects (in 
its «r* forms, for instance), but, on the whole, it may be said to represent 
the old speech of Kosala fairly well, at least in some of its characteristics. 

The Eastern Praeya speech, or Magadhl properly so called, seems to 
have developed out of the Praeya dialeet. Its special characteristic, «$ * for 
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all the sibilants of 01 A., might have developed as a dialectal variation of 
Pracya as early as the late OIA. period, but it is recorded first in 
the Sutanuka inscription, contemporaneous with the Asokan documents ; 
although the language of the Asoka inscriptions, even within Magadha 
itself, ignores this peculiarity. Probably the « s » pronunciation was 
regarded as vulgar, and hence the court dialect of the Asokan in- 
scriptions does not notice it. This seems to be borne out by the 
usage in the Sanskrit dramas where the « § » dialects are reserved for 
the lowest classes. The drama fragments from Central Asia give 
specimens of a Prakiit with this peculiarity. We have thus in these 
texts our earliest examples of (he Magadhi form of Pracya: of an 
‘Old M5gadhi/ in fact (Luders, ‘ Bruehstucke/ pp. JH fE. 41). 

40 . The Sutanuka inscription in the Jogitnara cave in llarngarh Hill, 
in Sarguja State, Chota Nagpur ( — South-west Magadha) is the earliest 
specimen 1 of Magalhi proper that we possess (Annual Report, Arch. 
Survey of India, liMM-lUOt, pp. 128 ff. ; Liiders, ‘ Bruchstiieke/ p. 41). 
It runs thus : 

« Sutanuka narna devadasikyi 
lam karnayitha balanaseyc 
Devadinc narna lupadakhc » 

( = « Sutanuka narna deva-dasikyl, lam kamayitlha Balii- 
naseyc DevadiunO narna lupa-dakkhe », in Sanskrit — 

« Sutanuka narna deva-dasika : tarn akamayista Viirauaseyah 
Dcva-dattd narna rupa-daksah ») 

Snf'iu nkx In/ ml me, a handmaid of the God* [s temple-dancer) ; 
her loved he of Benares, Devndinna hi/ name , skilled in forms 
( = painter or sculptor ■ skilled in figures or accounts l ) . 

' Mention may be made of a Brill mi seal from Patna, dating probably from pre- 
Maurya times, with the inscription ‘ Agapil isa ’ = ‘ Agga-ptlsisaa,’ = 1 Agra-pilasya of the 
Buddha Gaya soul, e. 2nd century B.C , with the legend 1 Mokhalikasa ’ = ‘ Maskarikasya ’ ? 
and of the Narhdi-vadha Real, lind-place nnknow c. 2.19 B.C., with the inscription ‘ Namdi- 
vivlhasa’ =‘ Nandi-vardhasya, -vrddhasya ’ ((). Franke, ‘Pali und Sanskrit,’ StrasBbnrg, 
1902, pp. 17, 18, 11 ; 55, 98). Franke notes sporadic cases of occurrence of s (and ?) for s 
in other epigraphieal recoids, including those of Asoka. 
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The above inscription, written in early Brahmi characters, supplements 
our knowledge of the dialectal conditions in Aryan India of the 3rd 
century B.C. as revealed by the inscriptions of Asoka. In these inscrip- 
tions, three main varieties of dialect are represented ; one, at Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra, is the dialect of the extreme North-west, the phonetics of 
which resembles 01 A. to a remarkable extent; two , the dialect of the 
South-west, Gujarat country, also retaining many 01A. features; and three, 
the dialect of the East, presenting some minor variations. This last seems 
to represent the actual spoken language most faithfully ; the other two have 
occasionally adopted forms of the eastern dialect, as the standard speech, to 
the exclusion of their proper local forms. Thus there seem to have been 
attempts at standardisation on the lines of an official language. (Cf. E. 
Senart, ‘ The Inscriptions of Piyadasi,’ translation by Grierson, Bombay, 
185)2, pp. 137 ff. : the latest opinion on the question is Truman Michelson’s, in 
the American Journal of Philology, 1909-15)10, in the JAOS., 1909, 191 1, 
and in the IF., 1908-1909.) In the Sutanuka inscription, we have thus the 
evidence of another variation of the eastern dialect. 

The language of the Midland docs not seem to be represented in the 
Asoka inscriptions found within the Midland tract (Kalsi, Topra, Meerut, 
and Bairat-Bhabra). Here it is practically only a variant of the eastern 
dialect, which as an official language thus seems in the 3rd century B.C. to 
have almost overwhelmed the Midland speech in its own home. But the 
Midland speech, with its « r » words, and its « -o * nominatives and « -e * 
accusative plurals, seems none the less to have maintained a vigorous 
existence outside the official circle, and to have slowly ousted the Pracya 
speech from its power : witness the growth of Pali, narrated above. The 
Midland speech had its fullest revenge later ; and from the transitional and 
second MIA. periods, it is the Midland speech, as Saurasenl Prakrit and 
Apabhransa, as Braj-bhakhS, and at the present day, as Hindostani, which 
has been dominant in the Purabiya and Bihar! («.c\, eastern) areas. The early 
epigraphical records, post-Asokan, found in the Midland region (Mathura), 
in Malwa (Sanchi), as well as in the South (Nasik and Karle caves); show 
dialects, more or less, but not entirely, free from the Pracya characteristics; 
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local dialectal forms seem to have gradually reasserted themselves. Iu the 
Midland, however, there have also been found inscriptions of which the dialect 
is of the North-west, showing its influence in the former tract through 
political reasons. But owing to the carelessness of writing and spelling, 
to the influence of neighbouring dialects or of official speeches, and, as we 
advance, to a growing desire to approximate to Sanskrit, the MIA, 
inscriptional records of the transitional MIA. period (-200 B.C. — 200 A.C.) 
are very unsatisfactory in determining the lines of dialectal differentiation; 
and in this respect they fall far below the ASoka inscriptions, which more 
or less faithfully reflect tne actual dialectal conditions. 

By the 1st century A.C., however, the fact of dialectal difference 
became a noticeable thing iu the social life of Aryan India. If the writers 
in the Midland during the late 01 A. period (800 — 600 B.C.) casually told 
us about the purity of the speech of the Northerners (Udlcyas), and 
seemed to have hinted at the Prakritic speech habits of the Vratyas of the 
East (pp. 45, 47), dramatists and their audiences from the time of Christ (or 
earlier) keenly appreciated the variations in local dialects ; and in Indian 
drama the practice of employing a local dialect to suit the social position of the 
speaker came into being. The Midland dialect, &iurasenl, was thought most 
fitted to be the speech of the best and most cultured classes who did not speak 
Sanskrit. The Mahariistrl or southern dialect, with its mellifluous nature 
brought about by early dropping of the intervocal stops, was utilised 
as the dialect par excellence for songs by those who employed ^auraseni in 
ordinary speech. And Magadhi, as an uncouth provincial dialect spoken 
in the extreme eastern frontier of Aryandom, a dialect which showed a 
wide deviation from the common MIA. norm, was thought suitable for the 
lowest and least cultured classes. In the Buddhist drama fragments Ardha- 
magadhl is also used, but Ardha-magadhi ceased to be employed in later 
dramas, Saurasenl apparently taking its place. In the main, these three 
dialects — ^aurasenl, Maharastrl aud Magadhi, became established in drama 
in the transitional and second MIA. periods. Later, other dialects were 
sparingly used : and as something resembling a local dialect would satisfy 
the author or the people, the specimens in the dramas do not have the 
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importance of genuiue dialectal documents. The earliest Prakrit gram- 
marian, Vararoci (5th century A.C. ?), seems already to be actuated by ideas 
as to what the MabSrSsferl, Magadhl, SaurasenI, and PaisacT speeches in a 
drama ought to be, rather than what they actually were in current usage. 
Later grammarians are much more influenced by these theories ; and later 
writers of Sanskrit drama follow the grammarians as models, more than 
anything else. 

41 . Geographical situation, linguistic evidence, tradition, history, 
all go to prove that the Aryan language came to Bengal as an overflow 
from Bihar. It cannot be divined when the Aryan speech first came 
to Bengal, — to North Bengal probably from Mithila, and Central and 
West Bengal from Arjga. Magadha entered into the community of 
Aryan states before 600 B.C. ; and outposts of Aryan colonisation, or, 
rather, centres of Upper Gangetic language and culture, would start being 
established immediately afterwards in the lands of the East, which were 
inhabited by non-Aryan tribes like the Pundras, the Rad has, the Vaijgas and 
others. These peoples were known at least, by name to the Midland Aryans 
of the late OIA. period. The * Aitareya Aranyaka ’ mentions the Vaggas, 
the Vagadhas, and the Cerapadas, meaning no doubt the people of Varjga 
or East Bengal, the Magadhan people and the aboriginal Chords or 
Chorus of West Bihar, who are Kdl m origin ; and they are described as 
birds ( = birdlike men?), whatever that may imply (Aitareya Aranyaka, II, 
], 1, 5: « praja ha tisrah atyayam Iyur iti, yii vfii ta imah prajas 
tisrah atyayam ayaiis tanimani vaySnsi vagga vagadhas cera-padah » : 
now three races transgressed ( the Vedic path ) ; those three races which 
did transgress were indeed, these birds — the Vnhgas, the Vagadhas and 
the Ccra-padas. Sayana explains differently ; cf. Ait. Ar., Bib. Ind., 
1876, p. 147. Cf. also the article ‘ Vagga ’ in Macdonell and Keith’s * Index 
of Vedic Names/ Loudon, 1912). The ‘Aitareya Brahmana ’ (VII, 0) 
speaks of the Pundras, who gave their name to P u n I ra- vard hana or North 
Central Bengal, and are now represented by the « Purgt » or U51 
« Purd * caste of Bengal, as an aboriginal people. Some of the early 
Brahmanical works regard the countries of the East, including Magadha, 
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as barbarian lands not suitable for Brahmans to settle or sojourn in : 
penances are prescribed, for instance, in the ‘ Baud hay an a Dharma-Butra ’ 
(I, i, 32, 33) for Vedic Brahmans who went to Punrlra, Vagga and 
other lands. The Rad has are mentioned as a barbarous people in Jain 
tradition, which goes back to the 6th century B.C. : an opinion which has 
its echo in Middle Bengali literature. (See below, § 45.) 

No inscription of AS5ka has been found within Bengal proper; this 
is strange, considering the proximity of Bengal to Bihar, the home pro- 
vince of the Maurya empire, and considering also the fact that Kaligga 
was conquered by Asoka. But we know from the * Divyftvadana ’ that 
Pundra-vardhana (North Central Bengal) was under Asoka (* Divy&vadana,’ 
ed. by E. .B. Cowell and It. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 427). But the 
mere presence of an Asoka inscription in Bengal, even if it were to 
be found, would be no evidence of the Aryanisation of the people in 
language. Asoka inscriptions, for instance, have been found in Dravidian 
tracts, at Siddapur and at Maski in the Deccan and at Jaugada (Ganjam), 
where the Aryan tongue was never adopted by the people ; and round about 
Dhauli, Aryan (Oriya) is now spoken, but it is extremely improbable that the 
Aryan tongue was the vernacular of the people of Orissa (Kalirjga) at that 
time. Kharavela, the Jain King of Kaluga in the 2nd centnry B.C., has 
left, a long inscription in an MIA. dialect. But as the Kaligga people were 
the ancestors of the speakers of modern Telugu, no Aryan speech could be 
adopted by the Kaliggas in the 2nd century B.C. The Aryan language, 
however, often came in the wake of the North Indian religions, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainism, and was used by royal patrons of these religions 
among Dravidian and other non-Aryans, merely as a sort of religious lan- 
guage, in documents of a religious, and often of an administrative, character. 
The advent of a northern religion in non-Aryan tracts certainly meant the 
coming of Aryan-speaking Brahmans, S ram anas or Yatis from the North. 
The influence of Aryan was felt in the non-Aryan languages in another way, 
namely, by the introduction of numbers of Aryan words into the latter. We 
can see from a few lines in Old Kannaca, given as a specimen of an Indian 
language in the papyrus fragments of a Greek drama from Oxyrrhynchus 
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in Egypt, how great the influence of Aryan was on Kannada of the 2nd 
century A.C., when it had already begun to borrow Aryan words in 
large numbers (E. Hultzsch, JRAS., 1904, p. 399). Like the Andhras or 
Kaliggas, and the Karnatakas, as well as other non-Aryans, it may be 
reasonably supposed that the pre-Aryan peoples of Bengal began to be 
influenced by the Aryan (or Upper Gangetic) culture and language 
immediately after Mithila and Magadha were Aryanised. This may have 
takeu place before 600 B.C. But for a long time, Bengal remained outside 
the pale of Aryandom ; and it is hardly likely that there was anything like 
an appreciable Aryanisation east of Mithila and Magadha and Agga before 
the time of Buddha. The MabSbharata (200 B.C. — 200 A.C. in its 
present form) mentions Bengal, no doubt, but there is nothing to show it 
was part of Aryan India when the original or even the received Maha- 
bharata was compiled. 

42 . Is there any evidence about the class of speech that prevailed in 
Bengal before the coming of the Aryan tongue ? There is, of course, the 
presence of the Kol and Dravidian speakers (the Santals, the Maler, the 
Oraons) in the western fringes of the Bengali area, and of the Bodo and 
Mon-Khmer speakers in the northern and eastern frontiers. There are, 
again, some unmistakably Dravidian affinities in Bengali phonetics, morpho- 
logy, syntax and vocabulary : but these agreements with Dravidian are 
not confined to Bengali alone, but are found in other NIA. also (see 
Appendix B). Apart from that, local nomenclature in Bengal may be 
expected to throw some light on the Question. Place names in Bengal have 
not been studied in detail, although individual writers have occasionally 
touched upon the topic. (Cf. Ram Comul Sen, ‘ Dictionary in English and 
Bengali,’ Serampore 1834, Preface, p. 9 ; Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra 
VidySnidhi, ‘ Bagg&la Gramer Nam/ in the PravasI for A§vina, L317, in 
which there is an able discussion of the tndbJinvn names of places in Bengal; 
II. Blochmanu, ‘ Contribution to the Geography and History of Bengal, 
1/ JASB., 1873, pp. 211-244, giving a study of some Moslem place-names ; 
cf. also F. Hahn, ‘ Kolarian and Dravidian Place-names/ JASB., 1903, 
Part III ; Bijay Chandra Mazumdar, ‘ Sonpur/ Calcutta, 1911, pp. 18-19.) 
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The study of Bengali toponomy is rendered extremely difficult from the fact 
that old names, when they were not Sanskrit, have suffered from mutila- 
tion to such an extent that it is often impossible to reconstruct their 
original forms ; especially when they are non-Aryan. Fortunately for us, 
Bengal inscriptions, from the 5th century onwards, like inscriptions found 
elsewhere in India, and occasionally works written in pre-Moslem Bengal, 
have preserved old forms of some scores of these names. But it is a pity 
that generally there was an attempt to give these names a Sanskrit look. 
In other cases, the forms preserved are translations, supposed or real, of 
vernacular names, due to a Sanskritising tendency which is noticeable in 
such learned concoctions as as « Bhatta-palli » for * Bhat.fjt- 

par.i », « Yugma-setu » for « Jora-sako », « Kali- 

ksetra » for « K&likala », « Dagdha-vatl » for 

« Pora-barl ». Still, they are of very great importance, as they indicate 
the line of change in the phonetics of these names, and help ns in making 
guesses at the genuine old forms. If it were not for the forms preserved 
in the inscriptions and in pre-Moslem works, it would have been impossible 
for us to find out that « Balute » and ^5% « Murundl » were some- 
thing like « Ballahitta » and «'M(kj3landl * in the 12th century, 

« Pab^na » was something like « Pawubanna * (written « Paduvanva ») in the 
1 1th, or gwt 8 ! « Brahma-calgl *• was « Barawancala » or « Barawancala * 
(written « Varapancala ») in the 9th. (Cf. Sita-hiitl Grant of Rallala Sena; 
Rama-carita of Sandhyakara Nandi, ed. II. P. $astrl, ASB. ; Sylhet Bhatera 
Grant : see Appendix C, in which some of the more interesting names 
obtained from early inscriptions in Bengal are given.) 

Tn the formation of these names, we find some words which are 
distinctly Dravidian : e.g., « -jola, -jota, joli, -jotika * etc. ; « hitti, bhitti, 
-vibi, -hi?t(h)l» etc. ; «-gaJda, -gajdi* ; « -pola, -villa » ; and probably also 
« -handa *, « -va j3 », « -kunda, -kuiv.'i », and « cavatl, eavada * etc. ; and 
besides these, there are many others which have a dekl or non- Aryan look. 
The first word, as in « Piudara-viti-jotika, Uktara-yota (=jota), Dharmmayo- 
jotika, Nafa-joli, Camyala-joli, Sik(ph ?)-gadi-joll, Dijamakka-joll », 
meaning channel, water. course, river, mater, is found in modern Bengal place 
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names: e.g., « NSra-joty *, « Dom^-ju^ *, CTfat^ftCTl 

« Jora-sftko * ( = river-bridge, probably wrongly explained as double-bridge , 
and rendered into Skt. as * Yugma-setu *) ; cf. also « n&y&n^-juli * 

conduit. This word is certainly Dravidian : it is found in Kandh as « jorr *, 
whence the name of the K5t-jurl river in Orissa (B. C. Mazumdar, * Sonpur/ 
p. 19 ) ; we can compare the Bengali word C3ft*f « jhol$ * soup, watery mass, 
(also saliva, as in STf^j « nal^-jhol^ »), and Kannada « j511u », Telugu 
« dzbllu * saliva ; cf. also Kannada « joru » drip, flow, trickle. « (B)hipti * 
occurs in Modern Bengali in the form of f%(5 or f^5l « bhiti=bhlfci, bhita = 
bhita * homestead , homestead land. It occurs in a number of village 
names in the old inscriptions : e.g., « Pindara-viti- *, « Campa-hitti, -hist! », 
« Hastinl-bhitta » , « Villa-histi » (« -st- » is an easily explainable 

Sanskritisatiou of « -tt- ») : we can compare Dravidian (Tamil) «vl\i, 
vittu » house : « bh * « v » and « h » do not present any insurmountable 
phonetic difficulty. « Gadda, gaddi », also « gudi *, as in « Auha-gaddi, 
Sura-kdna-gaddt, Sila-gudi » (cf. Modern Bengali « Sili-guri *, 

« Jalpai-guri »), can be compared with the common Telugu 
affix « gadda », Kannada « ga()dc » lump, mass, clot ; bank, brink, edge. 
« Pdla, vola * with which we may compare Telugu « polamu » field, corn- 
land, Kannada « polal * field, common in place names, is found in early 
Bengal in names like « Jayarati-pola, Unai-pola, Ajha’a-cau-vola, Dhra- 
vdla» etc. « Handa*, as in « Tiksa-handa *, « Kala-handj * (in the Taracandl 
inscription of Pratapa-dhavala, c. 1169 A.C., in Shahabad District), 
might be from Sanskrit « khanda * : cf. « Tamra-pathara-khanda * in the 
7th century Lokanatha inscription from Tippera; but one may compare 
Tamil « andai * nearness, vicinity, raised side of a field, boundary. « Vada * 
is partially the source of New Bengali -^1 « -ra », a common affix in place- 
names: e.g., ^tt^l * Bikura • — Bankurak, * Haora Howrah, 

« CftcurS * = Chinsurah, « Biskra *, « B&gura *, « Ig^ra *, 

C^t « Somqtra », « Cap^ra * etc. Ii is found plentifully in older 

inscriptions out of Bengal as well ; e.g., at Bharhut and Sauchi ; it may 
be from an OIA. « vpta-ka *, but we may note the common Kol • word 
for house, « ofak’ ». « Kuncja, kun<ji », as in « Srlksi-kunda, ^ila-kunda, 
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Nandi-haripa-kundl », seems to be the same word as the New Bengali 
« kflr^t * heap , little hillock , dunghill, with which may be compared Telugu 
« kSnda * hill, rock. The Bengali « -guri *, as in « &liguri » mentioned 
above, may be a variant of « kui# » ; cf. Bengali « gSf^t * fleshy 
navel. « Cavadl, eapati, cava^a *, as in « Cavatl, Kula-capaol, Tata- 
cavSda *, is the source of the New Bengali word « c&tT * [c|o$i] 
lodge, posthonse, caravanserai ; it is found in other NIA. languages, 
but it is probably a Dravidian word ( = Telugu and Kannada « cavadi *). 
An investigation of the place-names in Bengal, as in other parts of Aryan 
India, is sure to reveal the presence of non-Aryan speakers, mostly 
Dravidian, all over the land before the establishment of the Aryan tongue. 

43. Bengal originally did not form one country and one nation. 
The Ganges (Padma or Padda) with its branch the Bhagirathl or Hugli 
and the Brahmaputra divide the country into four tracts, in which dwelt, 
several hundred years before Christ, at a time when the riverain system 
of the country must have been a great deal different from the present 
one, the tribes of the Pundras (in North Central Bengal, roughly in 
the tract bounded by the Ganges to the south, and the Karatdya in the 
east), the Vaggas (in Bengal east of the Brahmaputra and north of 
the Padma), and the Ra jhas and to their south the Suhmas (west of 
the Hugli). A great deal of the delta was marshy and uninhabitable 
in the early period of Bengal history. The above four tribes, Pundra, 
Vagga, Rajha and Suhma, were the important ones, who gave their 
names to the various tracts they inhabited. But there were other tribes 
as well, some of which, like the Kaivarttas or Kevattas (Ke6ts), were 
spread all over the country, while others, like the Candalas (CSrals), the 
Bombas, (Dorns), the Hatjdikas (Harts), the ancestors of the Bagudls 
(=« * Vyaghra-dvlpikas * ?), the Vathurls (Ba[h]uris), the Cuhadas, 
were more or less confined to parts of the country. Under the influence 
of the Upper Gangetic (Brahmanic) idea of caste, many of the non-Aryan 
tribes have become occupation castes in an Aryanised society, their 
position in the present-day Hindu society being determined by the nature 
of their occupation as a community. The tribes of Agga (East Bihar) 
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and Magadha were perhaps allied, and so were the Odras and the Kaliggae 
of Orissa. There seems to have been an unbroken connection between 
Bihar, West Bengal, Kaligga and the Andhra country, racially and 
linguistically. (Cf. F. E. Pargiter in the JASB., 1897, i, pp. 85 ff.). 
The Kol tribes (Santals etc.), now found in West Bengal are recent 
arrivals from the plateau of Chota Nagpur ; but before the advent of the 
Santals, there were earlier Kol tribes e.g., the Rhumijes, — ancestors of 
some of the humbler sections of the West Bengal people — who, with 
their Dravidian neighbours, have become completely Hinduised. The 
Maler of the Raj-mahal Hills, the Oraons of Chota Nagpur, and the 
Kandhs of Orissa are some of the ruder Dravidian speakers who still 
preserve their language in their hill and jungle fastnesses. The Suhmas 
of South-west Bengal had their capital city in Tamralipti, or DSmalipta, as 
it is called in the ‘ Dasa-kumara-carita ’ (8th century A.C.) : this is a 
Sanskritised form of some name like « * Damalitta, Damilitta », and here 
we probably have a connection with the word « Damila * (= Tamil), as 
Mahamahop&dhyuya Hara-Prasad Sastrl has suggested. (« *Damilitta » 
fora « * Damil-vittu » ? lwme of the Damila people ). The modern name 
of this town is '5C*Tt^ * T&m(o)luk$ * : the affix suggests, 

according to Dr. L. D. Barnett, a connection with Kannada « okkal * house, 
home (cf. the name « Utkala * for Orissa, probably also of Dravidian 
origin : Kannada « okkala * = householder , farmer ; the Odra people = 
« 6 lda * delving labourer , in Dravidian ; see F. KittePs ‘Kannada Dictionary/ 
Bangalore, 1894, under « odda 1 * and * <ld ra *). The Mahsbharata legend 
of the five princes Agga, Vagga, Kalirjga, Pundra and Suhma being 
brothers, who were sons of the Rishi Dirghatamas begotten on the wife 
of King Bali, is probably based on traditions of ethnic kinship among 
the tribes of which the five princes were the eponymous ancestors. 
(Cf. F. E. Pargiter, JASB., cited above). These early tribes of Bengal, 
Dravidian speakers mainly, were well-organised, and they seem to have 
possessed a culture of their own. The early history of Burma and Siam 
tells us that at a time when the Tibeto-Chinese tribes (Burmese, and 
Tai) had not yet arrived on the scene, and these countries were inhabited 
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only by Mon- Kh mgr peoples, Dravidians from Bengal and Kaluga were 
emigrating into these lands, and becoming the ruling race there. Later, 
when these non-Aryans from India assimilated Biahmanic culture, their 
princes claimed connection with the ancient royal houses of Aryan Upper 
India (a thing which was repeated in the case of the new Rajput clans 
at a later period), and introduced among the Mons and the Khmers in 
times post Christ the Sanskrit language as well as traditions connected 
with Hastinapura and Ayodhya which yet live. 

44 . The Tibeto-Chinese tribes came into the field later. In Indo- 
China, two of their powerful tribes, the Mran-ma ( = BrammS, ByammS or 
Burmese, Indianised into ‘ Brahma ’), and the Tai (better known by the 
name given to them by their Burmese kinsmen, viz., Rham or San 
[Shan], Siem or Siamese, Indianised to ‘ Syama ’), conquered respectively 
the Mons and the Khmers, the conflict beginning sometime in the middle 
of the 1st millennium A.C. and continuing down to the 18th and 19th 
centuries. (Cf. R. C. Temple, ‘ Outlines of Indo-Chinese History,’ IAnt., 
1916, pp. 87 ff.) The Bodo section of the Tibeto-Burman branch of the 
Tibeto-Chinese people (Bodo, Mec, Koc, KacSrl, Rabha, Garo, Tipura) came 
to Assam and East Bengal, and were spread all over East and North Bengal. 
The time of the Tibeto-Burman incursion and settlement in Assam and 
East Bengal is not known, but it could not have been long before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, at the earliest. Hiuen Thsang’s remarks about the 
people of Assam in the 7th century A.C. (§ 47) are to be noted in this con- 
nection. In pre-Moslem Bengal, in the 10th century, the Kambojas ( = 
*Kamoca, Katfoca, K8c$), one section of the Botjos, for a time, usurped the 
throne of Bengal, at least in the northern part of the country (R. D. 
Banerji, 1 The Palas of Bengal/ Memoirs of the ASB., V, 3, pp. 68-69 ; 
Rama-Prasad Chanda, ‘ Gamja-raja-mala/ Rajshahi, 1319 San, p. 37); 
and during the Moslem times, the K5ces, under their Hinduised Kings, had 
a powerful state in North Bengal and West Assam which continued till 
the middle of the 17th century (E. A. Gait, ‘ History of Assam/ Calcutta, 
1916, Chap. IV ; the Assamese verse chronicle ‘ Darang-rSj-bansfiwal!/ ed. 
by Hera-Chandra GoswamI, Calcutta, 1917, Introduction). Aryanisation of 
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the Bocjos and of the Kol and Dravidian peoples, and probably also of M5n- 
Khmer tribes allied to the Khasis, in North Bengal, Assam and East Bengal 
must have begun immediately after Central and North Bengal became 
Aryanised : and the kingdoms of Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa, claiming a 
fabulous antiquity, were established. Assam possessed a Hindu king 
in the 7th century,* according to the testimony of Hiuen Thsang and 
of contemporary epigraphical documents. From its geographical position, 
Assam was practically an extension of North Bengal, so far as its speech 
and early history were concerned. The Aryanisation of the Tibeto-Burmans 
in North Bengal and in Assam is still progressing ; and a strong Bodo 
influence has been seen by one scholar at least in the growth of Bengali 
(J. D. Anderson postulated Bodo influence on Bengali syntax and accentua- 
tion : JRAS., 1911, pp. 524 ff., 1913, pp. 133 ff. ; and ‘ People of India,’ 
Cambridge, 1913. p. 54). But it seems it is to Dravidian stress and 
Dravidian idiom rather than to the Tibeto-Burman Bodo, that we are to 
look for the source of influence in the above points, 

45 . The people of Bengal, in the middle of the 1st millennium B,C., 
do not seem to have been Aryan speakers, but they possessed great skill 
in some arts and crafts which was recognised in Aryanised, imperial 
Magadha. Kautilya’s * Artha-§5stra ’ (end of 4th century B.C. in its 
original form) praises the silk and other stuffs made in Pundra, Suvarna- 
kudya and Vagga (II, 11): the second tract has been identified with 
Karna-suvarna in Murshidabad District. The original author of the oldest 
Indian treatise on elephant-training and the diseases of elephants, the 
f Hastyayurveda ’ ascribed to Pala-kapya, a work compiled during the 
Sutra period (600-200 B.C.), is described as a man from ‘ where the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) flows towards the sea,’ i.e., from East Bengal 
near the mouths of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra (H. P. !§Sstr!, 
‘ Presidential Address to the 8th Bengali Literary Conference/ VSPdP., 
1321, No. 4). It does not seem likely that Bengal (even North and 
West Bengal), was brought in line with the Aryan states of India before 
the Maurya period, by being conquered by Magadha. The PSli Jataka 
and Tri-pi$aka literature which gives a faithful account of Aryandom in 
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India in the centuries immediately before the Maurya period, mentions 
16 great nations, among which Pundra, Vagga, Radha or Suhma have no 
place. Jain tradition as preserved in the ‘ Ayaragga Sutta ’ (1, 8,4: 
p. 84, ‘ Gaina Sdtras/ trans. by H. Jacobi, S6E. [the work dating from 
the 3rd century B.C., at least in a more ancient original which is lost, 
but referring to the 6th century B.C. : cf. op. cit ., pp. xl-xliii]) describes 
L&lha and Subbha (=Ra jha, Suhma) as countries inhabited by a wild 
and churlish people. In fact, the tradition, that the Radha people of West 
Bengal were wild and barbarous, is present down to Middle Bengali 
times : e.g. } Mukunda-rama writes (c. 1580) in his * Candj-kivya,’ 

(Vagga vast edition) : 

p. 70 — It? I 

« byadh^t go-hins&k^ rar^t ( = radha) * 

A hunter , a cow-killer, a Radha. 
p. 73 —' m | 

CTO *BT1 TOT CTtCT *tS II 
« &ti nioA-kule j&nmifc, jati-te coar^ ; 
keha na p&r&s^ k&re, loke bale rar$ ». 

« Birth in a very low caste ; by caste, a Cd(h)dd (or Cuhdd, : any con- 
nection with the Cuhqldas or sweepers of Northern India and the Pan jab?) ; 
tio one touches {me), people call (me) a Radha. 

The attitude of the Brahman law-makers towards Bengal in early 
times (p. 68) may be recalled. 

Panini just mentions Gauda (VI, 2, 100): this Gauda seems to be in 
Bengal. Later Buddhist tradition as in the * Divyflvadana’ mentions Pun- 
dra-vardhana as being under Asoka (see above, § 41), and Tamralipta, the 
capital of Suhma, was also under Asoka (V, A. Smith, ‘ Early History of 
India, 3 ’ Oxford, 1914, p. 162). The inference which can be drawn is as 
follows. Bengal was not within the Atvan pale in the 6th century B.C. 
In the 4th century B.C., Bengal was joined to Magadha, at least by 
commercial ties. A large number of pre-Maurya and Mauryan coins 
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(puranas), of the same kind as those found in Magadha, have been dis- 
covered in South-west, West, and North Bengal (R. D. Banerji, ‘ Bfiggalar 
Itihas/ Fart I, pp. 31-82). Jainism, and perhaps also Buddhism and 
Brahmanism, were spreading among the people in North, Central, and West 
Bengal : Pundra-vardhana was a Jain centre according to the ‘Divy&vadSna,’ 
in the time of Asoka ; and in the beginning of the 2nd century B.C., the 
King of Kaligga was a Jain ; and he was also a patron of the Brahmans 
(Hathl-gumpha Inscription of Kharavela). North and West Bengal, 
contiguous to Magadha and Kaligga, were under Asoka in the 3rd century 
B.C. From that time, we might assume, there was the commencement of 
a vigorous movement towards Aryanisation in Bengal. 1 The Aryan speech 
was undoubtedly brought into Bengal, from Magadha and beyond, by 


1 The Ceylonese Pali chronicles 1 DTpa-varhsa 1 and * Mahft-vamsa 1 narrate the Btory of 
Vijaya. Both these works mention * Lala, 5 or ‘ Lala-rattha * hs the home of Vijaya. This 
1 Lftja ’ is only a variant of ‘ Lftda/ and is the same tract known as 1 Lftta 9 in Sanskrit, and 
* Lariko * in Greeks* # Lftdika/ which corresponds to the Gujarat coast country (Kathia- 
war), and probably also to South Sindh, which is still known as 1 LSr ’==* Lftda/ Some 
scholars prefer to see 1 Rftdha * or West Bengal in this 1 Lala/ : if this identification were 
correct, it would establish the existence of an old tradition in favour of there having been 
a considerable Aryanisation pf West Bengal in the 6th or 5th century B.C. But the only 
ground of connection with Bengal is the mention of Vanga in narrating tho story of 
Vijaya in the Pali works : both agree in saying that the mother of Siha-bfthu, Vijaya’s 
father, was a princess from Vanga or East Bengal. The I)ipa-vamsa, which is slightly older 
than tho Mahft-vamsa (the latter dating from the end of the 5th century after Christ. : 
cf. M. Winternitz, ‘Creschichto der indischen Litteratur/ II, Leipzig, 1920, pp. 168, 170), 
gives a only bald version of the wild legend of the lion and the Vanga princess, and men- 
tions Vaiiga only casually, and spoaks of Siha-pura, Vijaya’s native city, and describes his 
sojourn at Suppftra and Bharu-kaccha during his voyage to Ceylon ; the Mahft-vamsa gives 
an elaborate version of the legend, mentions not only Vanga but also Kalinga and 
Magadha (althongh once), and omits Bharu-kaccha. (H, Oldenberg, the DIpavamsa, London, 
1879 ; W, Geiger, English Translation of the Mahft-vamsa, London, 1912.) The bringing in 
of the names of Vaftga and Magadha, especially of the latter, looks like interpolations ; the 
contiguity of Lfila, the home of the first Aryau King of Ceylon, with Magadha, the Buddhist 
holy land, which would be emphasised by the frequent mention of Vaiiga as in the 
MahH-vamsa version, was sure to please the Ceylon Buddhists of early times. Siha-purn, 
from where Vijaya came, may be represented by the modern Sihor ( = Sihft-ura, Sinha-pura) 
in Bhavnagar state, not far from the sea. Above all, the mention of Bharu-kaccha and 
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Magadhan and other officials and soldiers, Brahmans, Buddhist and Jain 
missionaries and priests, traders and artisans in large numbers, and adven- 
turers in Bearch of fortune, who made the land their home. The 
upper classes among the original people of the land, like the upper classes 
everywhere under similar circumstances, would be most susceptible to this 
Cultural and linguistic influence coming in the wake of a political suzerainty. 
When the upper classes are captured in this way, the spread of a foreign 
culture and language among the masses is a question of time only. People 
of humbler ranks were continually coming into Bengal from Magadha, 
KiSl and beyond, as they have always been doing uptil now, and by set- 
tling down in the country were re-inforcing the position of the Aryan speech. 
It i6 very likely that Prigjydti§a and Vagga, from their comparatively 
remote position, received Aryan speech later than West, North, and Central 
Bengal; and this early contrast between an advanced and Aryanised 
North and West Bengal, and a rather backward East Bengal, possibly 

Supp&ra is a strong evidence in favour of the west coast having been the home of the first 
Aryan settlers in Ceylon several centuries B.C. Hiuen Thsang narrates the lion legend 
at Borne length, and the story of the colonisation of Ceylon (S. Beal, ' Buddhist Records, 
etc./ Vol. II, London, 1906, pp. 236 ff.) f but he places the scene in Southern India. The 
people of the Western Indian Coast were adventurous sailors from very early times, even 
before the advent of the Aryans ; and not to speak of their voyages to lands beyond the 
Arabian Sea, Java in the Eastern Ocean was first colonised from India by the Gujarat 
people in the 1st century A.C., according to Javanese tradition (see R&dhA-Knmud 
Mookerjee, 'A History of Indian Shipping, etc.,* London, 1912, pp. 150-151). The Sinhalese 
language, according to Geiger, is connected with Western Prakrits, Saur&gtrT and Mahfi. 
rfi$trl, rather than with MfigadhT (of. W. Geiger, 4 Litteratur und Sprache der Sinhalese^’ 
pp. 90, 91, 92; P. Arunachalam, ‘Sketohes of Ceylon History/ Colombo, 1906, pp. 9, 10 ; 
see also infra , Appendix B, § 81, ‘ Eoho Words * in NIA. and Dravidian). But there is no 
denying that in later, post-Afiokan times, after Buddhism was taken to Oeylon from 
Magadha, the connection between Bengal and Ceylon grew very intimate — regular trade 
through the harbour of Tftmralipti being carried on between Magadha and Bengal and 
Ceylon'— a connection which continued down to the middle of the 13th century at least 
(when the sJ&skrit scholar RAma*candra Kavi-bharatl, a North Bengal Brahman, perse- 
onted by his people on becoming a Buddhist, went to Ceylon : R. D. Banerji, 1 B&ftgAlAr 
Itihas/ II, Calcutta, San 1324, p, 59), and traditions of which in the shape of stories of 
commercial voyages to Ceylon undertaken by Bengali merchants are present in Middle 
Bengali literature. 
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differing linguistically and racially (in having a prominent Tibeto-Burman 
element) from West Bengal, is at the root of the contemptuous use of the 
term « BaggSl » for an inhabitant of East llengal (= « Vagg-ala •), 
even at the present day when the name Vagga has been extended west to 
Pun<Jra and Ra<Jha (jointly known as Gau<Ja-d§Sa). South Bengal (the 
lower reaches of the Ganges delta) does not seem to have been very much 
habitable below the 23rd degree of latitude, perhaps not much below the 
Tropic of Cancer, at the period we are speaking of (some four hundred years 
B.C.) : it seems to have been a marshy and jungly tract, infested by tigers, 1 
in which settlements were made from Puntjra, RSijha and Yagga later. 

The Kaligga country which Asoka conquered, far removed from 
centres of Aryan speech, has always remained Dravidian, and the 0(}ra 
people, the ancestors of the present-day Oriya speakers, were not Aryanised 
even as late as the 7th century A.C., according to the testimony of Hiuen 
Theang (see infra, § 47). But the early use of the Aryan language for adminis- 
trative and cultural purposes in Dravidian Kaligga and 0<Jra can be inferred 
from Asoka’s and Kbaravgla’s inscriptions. 

46 > There is nothing known definitely about Bengal till the time of the 
Guptas in the 4th century A.C. Saka kings of the family of Kaniska ruled 
over Northern India during part of the period between the fall of the 
Maury as and the rise of the Guptas. Their power extended over Magadha 
(R. D. Banerji, ‘Baggalar Itihas,’ I, pp. 36 ff.), but it is not known 

1 The, delta of Bengal is known by the name of ‘ B^CTi < BagadL’ The name jpjvjfc 

' Sama-ta$a ’ is sometimes used for the delta, but it is properly a name for East Bengal, Vabga, 
rather than for South Bengal (RadhS-Govinda Basftk, ‘ Sama-tafcer RSja-dhflnl,’ SShitya, 
Atvina, San 1321 ). The word ‘ B&gadl ’ has not been satisfactorily explained. It is some* 
times derived from a Sanskrit ‘ Vaka-dvipa,’ which is phono] ogically inadmissible. There 

is a ‘ Bagri ’ or 1 Bagadi ’ in Midnapur District, near Gapbeta, but it is far away from the 

delta. In the Khalimpur grant of Dharma-pala (c. 800 A.C.) we find tlfe mention of a 
‘ Vyaghi'&.tati ’ district, forming part of the Pnndra-vardhana province. Ais place has 
not been identified, but it may be in the delta. Can ‘ Vy8ghra-tafci ’ = tiger-coast, a fitting 
name for a delta district as the home of the Royal Bengal Tiger, be the souroe of ‘ Bagtwji ' 
(through ‘ *Vaggha-a^V ‘ # BaghawadV ,# Bagha$V with deaspiration of ‘gh ’in Middle 
Bengali) P 
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whether Bengal formed a part of the Saka empire. But there is evidence 
of the industrial and commercial activities of the people of Bengal during 
the Kus&na period, e.g., from the contemporary Greek work the ‘Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea ’ (1st century A.C. : Section 63). 

The oldest epigraphical record found in Bengal is a very short Sanskrit 
inscription, in BrShml characters of the 4th-5th cen. A.C., on Susunia 
Rock in Bankura District, which mentions a king Candra-varman, the son 
of Siddba-varman (? Sinha- varman), ruler of Puskaranfi, a devotee of 
‘the Lord of the discus’ (cakra-svamin = Visnu) (Ep. Ind., XIII; H. 
Liiders, ‘ List of Brahml Inscriptions,’ No. 961, Appendix to Vol. X of the 
Ep. Ind.) This Candra-varman has been regarded as identical with the 
king Candra mentioned in the Meherauli Iron Pillar Inscription, as well as 
with the king Candra-varman named in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra-gupta ; and it has been also suggested — and the suggestion has 
been accepted by some scholars — that the Candra-varman-Candra of these 
three inscriptions was a scion of the Varman dynasty of kings mentioned 
in some inscriptions from Mandasor in Gwalior State (the oldest of which 
is dated 404-405 A.C.), and that he was a ruler of Western Rajputana, 
the place Puskarana in the Susunia inscription being identified wit k 
Pokharan city in Western Jodhpur (H. P. £astrl in the IAnt., i9J3. 
pp. 217-219 ; R. D. Banerji, ‘ Baijgalar ItihBs,’ I, pp. 39-41). The 
presence of the inscription of a king of Rajputana at Susunia in distant 
Bengal has been explained as a memento of the « digvijaya * undertaken 
by this king : the Meherauli Inscription which mentions the conquests 
of king Candra from Balkh to Bengal supplying the explanation. But 
this identification of Candra-varman of the Susunia Rock Inscription 
with a supposititious ruler of the Varman dynasty of Mandasor, not 
mentioned at all in the Mandasor records, fails to be convincing ; and 
Candra-varman of Susunia can very well be a local ruler in West Bengal, 
distinct from the Candra of the Meherauli Inscription, and very likely 
he was the same Candra-Varman who is mentioned in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription (J. F. Fleet, ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum,’ III) 
as one of those chiefs of ArySvartta who were ‘ forcibly rooted out ’ by 
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Samudra-gupta • and ( Pu§karanS ' of which he was the king is in all 
likelihood a place in West Bengal. If this view is correct, then Candra- 
varman would be the oldest ruler of Bengal of whom we have a 
contemporary record : and he belonged to the middle of the 4th century 
A. C., when Bengal was recognised as a part of Aryavartta and could no 
longer be omitted from the tale of North Indian Hindu states. The poet 
Kfilidasa (end of the 4th century A.C.), in describing the conquests of 
Raghu in his * Raghu-vansa/ brings him to Bengal (Vagga and Suhma), 
and apparently is of the same mind. The Sanskiit drama ‘ PratijnS- 
YSugandharSyana,’ ascribed to ‘ BhSsa/ which is probably not older than 
the 4th century A. C., suggests that the ruling families of Bengal were 
regarded as equals to those of Northern India for inter-marriage with 
the house of Malava. 1 The Jaina Upftggas, again, redacted c. 454 A.C., but 
preserving earlier traditions, include Bengal (Tamalitta and Vaijga) among 
Aryan lands, as opposed to « Milikkha » (=Mleceha or Barbarian) peoples like 
the Saka, Yavana, Parasa, Damila, Pulinda, Huna, Romaga, Bottbakana 
and others (IAnt., 1891, pp. 374 ft : I am indebted to my friend Prof. 
H. C. Raychaudhuri for drawing my attention to this). All this would 
presuppose a considerable Aryanisation of Bengal by 300 A.C. 

With the establishment of the Gupta power in Bengal in the 4th 
century, Bengal became finally and completely linked to Northern 
or Aryan India. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra-gupta 
states that the people of Sama-tata, Kama-rupa and Davaka ( = East 
Bengal ?) paid him tribute. The Guptas were zealous Brahmanists, 
and from their time began a large settlement of Brahmans from the 
Midland, to whom were made substantial grants of land to enable them 
to carry on their Sanskrit studies and their religious rites for the benefit 
of tbe colonists from Upper India. The great number of Old Bengal 

1 Act II of the drama : king Pradyota of Ujjayin! Bays, discussing with his qusen 
a suitable match for their daughter Vftsava-datta : ' asmat-sambaddho Mftgadhab Kfffif-rffjo 
Vaftgab Slur&etrao M&ifchilafo fiSraBenab : ete nffnftrthfiir lobhayante gunftir mftm : kas te 
r&iteyAm pfttratadi yflti rajfiP* connected with us are the kings of Magadha t of Edit, of 
Vahga, of Suraftra, of Mithila and of Surasena ; they attract me by their manifold qualities ; 
xohich king among them is deemed a proper bridegroom by you ? 
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inscriptions consist of deeds recorded on copperplates of such grants 
of land to Brahmans. The Brahman ‘ coming ont of the Midland * — 
« madhya-defia-vinirgata » —as he is frequently described in these deeds, 
was a missionary of Hindu Aryan or North Indian culture, and it was 
a meritorious act with all classes of people, from the rulers downwards, 
to settle him in villages with grants of land. In this matter, in later 
times even the rulers professing the Buddhist faith followed suit. 
Scions of aristocratic families — « kula-putras » — from AyodhyS and else* 
where in Northern India bought lands in Bengal for the support of 
Brahmanical temples, and in other ways helped to establish Hinduism ; 
and these « kula-putras » probably gave or reinforced the aristocracy of 
medieval Bengal (cf. the Damodar-pur copper-plates, No. 5, of 588-34 
A.C. : Radha-Govinda Basak, ‘ Epigraphia lndica,’ XV, p. 115). 

47. When Fa Hien came to Bengal, in the beginning of the 5th 
century, the country was apparently flourishing in (Aryan) learning and 
culture, at least in the West and the North : for the Chinese pilgrim found 
Tamralipti a seat of learning, where he spent two years, copying MSS. 
and painting images (J. Legge, ‘ Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms, etc.,' 
Oxford, 1886, p. 100). Another Chinese traveller, Hiuen Thsang, visited 
Bengal during the 1st half of the 7th century. He has an occasional 
remark about the language of the tracts he passed through, and his state- 
ments are valuable and interesting. (S. Beal, ‘Records of the Western 
World/ II, London, 1906, pp. 194 ff.) Crossing the Ganges from Agga 
and Kajaggala, he came to Puncjra-vardhana, or North Central Bengal, to 
the north of the Ganges, where he found that the country was thickly 
peopled, the men esteemed learning, and Mahl-yana and Htna-yina 
Buddhism, Brahmanism and Jainism were all flourishing. From Punora- 
vardhana he went to KSma-rupa or Western Assam and East North 
Bengal. The people of KSma-rupa were simple and honest in manners, 
and were of small stature, with a ‘ dark yellow ’ complexion. About their 
language, Hiuen Thsang says that it differed ‘ a little ’ from that of 
‘ Mid-India.' The people were also impetuous and wild, but their memories 
were retentive, and they were earnest in study. They were mostly 
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Brahmanistic, and the king of Kama- ru pa, BhSskara-varman, is said to 
have been a Brahman. Hiuen Thsang remarked that the tribes living in 
the frontiers of KSma-rapa were akin to the Man tribes of South-western 
China, a wild Tibeto-Chinese people. From Kima-rupa he came south to 
Sama-tata or East Bengal, bordering on the sea. The land was low and 
rich ; the habits of the people were agreeable ; they were hardy, small of 
stature, and of a black complexion ; and they were fond of learning, and 
exercised themselves diligently in the acquirement of it. As in Pundra- 
vardhana, Brahmanism existed side by side with Jainism. From Sama-tata, 
he passed on to Karna-suvarna, identified with Kan-sona in Murshidabad 
District, in Central Bengal. The men there were hardy and brave, and 
quick and hasty in manners ; they were both heretics and believers. Thence 
Hiuen Thsang went to Tamralipti, the people of which place were honest 
and amiable of manners, loving learning exceedingly, and applying them- 
selves to it with earnestness. They were both Brahmanists and Buddhists. 
This finishes his itinerary in Bengal. He then comes to Odra, which cor- 
responded to modern South-we6t Midnapur and North Orissa, to Koggoda 
or Central Orissa, and to Kaliggaor South Orissa and Ganjam. The people 
of all these tracts are expressly mentioned as speaking a language different 
in forms and sounds from that of ‘ Mid-India ’ ; obviously they spoke 
Dravidian dialects, although c. 619 A.C. we have in Koggoda a ruling 
house employing Sanskrit in inscriptions, like Kbaravela's house in the 
2nd century B.C. using the North Indian Aryan speech (Radha-Govinda 
Bas&k, * Madhava-varmmar TSmra-s5san/ Sahitya, Phslguna, San 1319). 

Thus from the evidence of Hiuen Thsang, it can be concluded that by 
7th century A.C. the Aryan language had been generally adopted by the 
people all over Bengal, and it had penetrated as far east as Western 
Assam, but it had not spread among the masses even in Northern Orissa. 
But it is curious to find that, according to him, the language of the 
KSma-rupa people ‘differed a little' from that of Mid-India. Hiuen 
Thsang is silent about the language of Pundra-vardhana or Karna-suvarna : 
it can be presumed that the language of these tracts was identical 
with that of Magadha, which was the ‘Midland/ or ‘Central India/ 
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or * Mid-India ' of the Chinese traveller. Now, one would expect one 
and identical language to have been current in North Central Bengal 
(Pundra-vardhana) and North Bengal and West Assam (KSma-rflpa) in 
the 7th century, since these tracts, and other parts of Bengal, had 
almost the same speech, at least iD morpholbgy, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, as can be seen from the extant remains in Bengali and Assamese. 
Perhaps this ‘ differing a little ’ of the Kama-rupa speech from the speech 
of ‘ Mid-India ’ (and presumably also from those of Pundra-vardhana and 
other places in Bengal) refers to those modifications of Aryan sounds, which 
now characterise Assamese as well as North and East Bengali dialects, e.g., 
« ts, s, dz, z * for « c, ch, j, jh », « r * (rather then « r ») for « *4- *, and 
« h * for « $<s s s *. The presence of a large Tibeto-Burman element in the 
population of Assam and East and North Bengal may have something 
to do with this (cf. the Tibetan and Burmese pronunciation of IA. « c, ch, 
j [jh] * as « ts, ts-h, dz * and « ts [s], s-h, z », and Burmese pronunciation 
of « s » as a spirant « th > [0] ) ; and these phonetic modifications very 
likely were first brought about in the Magadhl Prakrit or Apabhransa dialect 
current in Kama-rupa, with its predominantly Tibeto-Burman population, 
as noticed by the observant Hiuen Thsang ; and from Kama-rupa the 
« ts, dz *, « r * and « h » pronunciations might have spread into the con- 
tiguous tracts of Bengal, — where, however, they do not seem to have become 
regularly established in the way they have done in Assamese. 

48 . Aryanisation of Bengal, inaugurated probably in the 4th century 
B.C. under the Mauryas, and vigorously carried on under the Guptas, seems 
thus to have been completed by the 7th century A.C. By this time the Gupta 
power waned in Northern India. In the early part of the 7th century, 
a chief named &as&i)ka Narendra-gupta, believed to be a scion of the house 
of the imperial Guptas, tried to create a strong and independent kingdom 
in Magadha and Bengal, but he failed, and Harsa-vardhana of Thangsar 
made himself master of all Northern India. During the first decades of the 
7 th century, Bengal seems to have been conquered by BhSskara-varman 
of Kama-rupa, Har§a’s contemporary. After the death of Haraa there was 
c x / period of confusion and internecine warfare, accompanied by 
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attacks by kings from other parts oi India, and Magadha and Bengal 
suffered from anarchy (R. D. BSnerji, ‘ B&ggfilSr Itihas,’ I, Chapter YI). 
But now Bengal, well-known by the joint-name of Gauija-Vagga, 
figured largely in North Indian politics. The Prakrit poem ‘Gaiida- 
valia* of Vfikpati-raja describes the victorious campaign of Ya§odharma- 
dSva of Kanauj into Magadha, Gauda and Vagga ' by the side of the sea,’ 
in the early decades of the 8th century. Barring the short period of 
Harsa’s rule, for about a century and a half (600-740 A. C.) there was no 
stable government in Bengal. Petty chiefs warred against each other, 
and there seems to have been general misrule and anarchy. Out of this 
chaos, the people of Bengal at last elected a strong man to be king over 
them — GSpala, the son of Vapyata (« matsya-nySyam apohitum prakftibhir 
laksmyah karat) grahitah » in order to do away with 1 the way of the 
fishes,* or anarchy, he was made by the subjects to receive the hand of 
Fortune— as the Khalimpur grant of Dharma-pala puts it) ; and with him 
(c. 740 A.C.) began a line of kings — the P5la dynasty — which ruled Bengal 
for over 350 years, and which witnessed the highest political and intellectual 
achievements of the people of Bengal before the coming of the Turks in 1200. 

The tribes of Bengal were already welded into an Aryan-speaking 
nation, and its distinct character was in its formative period. This new 
people took to learning with great zeal. Monasteries and colleges in 
Magadha and Bengal become famous as seats of Buddhistic learning, and 
an extensive Buddhistic religious and philosophical literature was pro- 
duced. Indian culture was transmitted to Tibet and to Burma (among 
the Mons and the Burmese) by Bengal scholars. In Sanskrit scholarship, 
Bengal already made its mark, and before the beginning of the 8th century 
when Bhamaha and Dai id in the famous writers on Sanskrit poetics 
flourished, the « Gaudlya-rlti » or Bengal style of composition obtained an 
honoured place in Sanskrit rhetorio (M. Winternitz, ‘ Gesch. der ind. Litt./ 
Ill, Leipzig, 1922, p. 14 : Sushll-Kumar De, ‘ History of Sanskrit Poetics/ 
I, Calcutta, 1923, pp. 49, 66, 67, 70). There grew up flourishing 
seats of Hrahmanical learning, like Siddhala and Bhuri-SrSstha in West 
Bengal. Composition in the vernacular of the land as well as in the 
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literary Apabhransa of the West started during Pfila times, the teachers and 
preachers of the SahajiyS Buddhist cult and the newly-risen §ivaite sect of 
the Yogis or Nathas, and probably also the Vaisnavas, taking the lead in this 
matter. (Cf. H. P. $astrl, f Literary History of the Pfila Period/ JBORS., 
V, ii, 1019). A new movement in sculpture arose in the 9th century in 
VarSndra {i.e., Pundlra or North Central Bengal), according to the evidence 
of the Tibetan writer TarSnatha, who mentions two eminent artists Dhlman 
and Bitpalo (TarSnatha, ‘ Geschichte des Buddhismus/ by Anton Schiefner, 
Petrograd, 1869, pp. 279-280) : and this school gained distinction as the 
Gau<Ja-Magadha style of Northern Indian sculpture. 

When the Pala power waned, c. 1100 A.C., and the dynasty of the 
Senas, originally feudatory chiefs in West Bengal, ousted the Palas from 
Bengal and forced them to be confined to Bihar for the next century, the 
people of Bengal had probably already formed their separate individuality, 
with the dialects they spoke developing a common character, in contra- 
distinction to those of Mithila, Magadha and Odra. And Bengal, which so 
long formed more or less an appendage of Magadha, seems to have distinctly 
broken away from the latter about 1100, with the elevation of the Sgnas. 
This break grew wider with the destruction of national life and the 
accumulated culture of ages in Magadha by the Turks in the course of 
their conquest, and by the subsequent affiliation of Magadha in matters 
social and cultural to llindostan proper as one of its outlying provinces. 
Mithila under her Hindu kings continued a self-contained, intellectual 
existence for some time, and she remained the teacher and inspirer of 
Bengal in higher Sanskritic learning, and to some extent in poetry, for over 
two centuries after the Moslem conquest. 

By the middle of the 1 0th century, to which period the earliest extant 
specimens of Bengali can be referred, the Bengali language may be said 
to have become distinctive, as the expression of the life and religious 
aspirations of the people of Bengal, with the nucleus of a literature uniting 
the various dialectal areas. A new speech entered into being, to give expres- 
sion, later in its life, to some of the highest flights of the human spirit in 
the regions of poetic imagination and perception. 
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49 . The Indo-Aryan speech thus took over a thousand years to be 
transformed into Bengali, after it came to Bengal during the first MIA. 
period (roughly, 400 B.C. — 900 A.C.). The story of the development of 
IA. during these long centuries cannot be taken up here ; the broad lines 
of it have been indicated iu § 20. Linguistic studies of the ASoka and 
other inscriptions, grammars and philological works on Pali, the Prakrits 
and the ApabhranSas, and above all, the texts themselves, enable us to 
form some idea of MIA. The materials for the study of MTA. in Eastern 
India are the following (but it must be noted that MIA. documents 
relating to dialects current in other tracts are equally important, for their 
parallel forms, for their throwing valuable light on the development of 
MIA. as a whole, for their often preserving an eastern form, and for their 
influence on the dialects of the East) : 

(1) Stray words and forms in the language of the Vedas, the 
Brfihmanas, and in early classical Sanskrit, which, from their phonetic aspect, 
can be regarded as eastern : c.g., « vikata =vikj*ta », « danda =*dandra *, 
« £llla =srlra *, « sithila * loose (for *sithila=2nd MIA. sidhila=*8fthira), 
« ^/gil=gir * swallow, « ksulla * small (for *ksudla ~ ksudra). (Cf. § 36.) 

(2) The oldest inscriptions in the East : Asokan, and other Brahml 
( e.g ., the Sohgaura plaquette inscription, the Piprahwa vase inscription, the 
&utanuka inscription). 

(8) Ardha-m5gadbl forms in Pali (cf. § 39). 

(4) Old Ardha-magadhl and Old Magadhl specimens in the Buddhist 
drama fragments of the 1st century A.C. (edited by Liiders : §§ 39, 40). 

(5) Passages in Magadhl Prakrit, in &ak£rT, Candali and other 
dialects based apparently on Magadhl, in Sanskrit dramas. Especially 
important in this connection are the * Mrcchakatika * and the ‘ Sakuntalfi. 1 
Jaina Ardha-magadhl. 

(6) The Prakrit grammarians, beginning with Vararuci (5th century) 
down to Mirkandeya (17th century), where they describe the eastern 
dialect (Magadhl speech) . 

In the development of NIA. from OI A., the phonetic changes brought 
about in the transitional period between early MIA. and second MIA., 
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and the gradual decay of inflections throughout all the MIA. stages, have 
served to make NIA. almost entirely change its character, and to begin 
afresh, as it were. As it will be seen under Morphology, very few O TA 
inflections have survived iu NIA. But it is the loss of the intervocal 
stops, and the weakening of the aspirated stops to « h * in MIA., which 
have transformed the Aryan language in India. A lax pronunciation of the 
unvoiced « -k- -c- -t- -t- -p- * turns them easily into the voiced « -g- -j- 
-rj- -d- -b- *, when they are preceded and followed by vowels, which are 
voiced sounds. Further laxity prevents complete closure of the mouth- 
passage, and the voiced stops become open consonants, spirants or conti- 
nuants, namely, « 9 ., y (fricative, = [ 5 ]), some kind of fricative cerebral j or 
[i] 1 ,?, b* respectively: and these open consonants often lose their 
audible friction, so that the consonant is reduced to zero. The voicing 
of the tenues is found sporadically as early as the 3rd century B.C. in 
Asoka’s eastern inscriptions : e.g., * ava- * for « apa- * at Sahasram ; 
« ajala * at Dhauli, corresponding to « acala * at Jaugada ; « loga * for « lo- 
ka * at Jaugada ; « libi = lipi * at Delhi-Topra ; « Ahtiyoga * for « Anti- 
yoka * = Greek « Antiokhos *, at Kalsi. (Also cf. « rathidara=rathitara *, 
Brahmi inscription from Kangra Valley, 3 rd century B.C. ? see J. Ph. 
Vogel, Ep. Ind., VII, pp. )16 ff.) 

In the transitional period of MIA., 200 B.C. — 200 A.C., we see that 
these voicings are on the increase in the inscriptions ; and cases of elision also 
appear, growing more numerous as we advance to the second MIA. stage : 
e.g., « Anadhape<Jiko=Anatha-pin<Jika », « MaghSdeviya=Makh5d8va- », 
* avayesi<ava5esi<avadesi=avadayat » (Bharhut, 2nd century B.C.) ; 
« padhame = prathame », « cavutha < *cabuttha <caturtha*, « radha= 
ratha *, « vitadha = vitatha *, « Bharadha< *Bharatha= Bharala *, « fifivaka 

' The 111 ter vocal cere bra Its in MIA. did not become fricative, but were changed either 
to } or to the so-called cerebral ‘ r ' . the latter is not a continuant, but a 1 flap 9 sound. 
The very character of the cerebrals, which needed the tongue-tip to be rolled back and 
struck against the roof of the mouth for their proper pronunciatifin, ensured the momen- 
tary closure, even when the other consonant sounds became open. See later, under 
Phonology , where the phonetic history of IA. is discussed. 
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=jfi&p&ka » (KharavSla Inscription, 2nd century B.C.) ; « chatrava= 
kfatrapa *, « ateurena=antepura- », « thuva= stupa », « niyadido = niryS- 
tita », « Nskaraasa=Nagarakasya * (a hybrid form, with Dardic or North* 
west Indian « -k- * for « -g- *), « ayariya = acarya *, « veya-udino= 

vggddTrna *, * viyaa=vijaya * (Mathura Lion Capital Inscription, early 
1st century A.C.); « apratithavita=apratisthapita * (Taxila Plate, of the 
same date as the preceding). Similar forms, with voiced stops for unvoiced 
ones, and « y » possibly for an open spirant pronunciation, are found in 
the Nasik and Karle Cave Inscriptions of the 2nd century A.C. Of the 
literary Prakrits- (as in the older Sanskrit dramas), which were based on the 
spoken MIA. vernaculars of the 1st — oth centuries A.C., we find that the 
voicing of the tenues, and their retention side by side with the original 
voiced ones, to be quite the rule in Magadhl and ^aurasenl (only « -k-> 
-g- » is generally elided, but « -t->-d- » never) ; but in the dialect named 
MaharSstrl, they are in all cases elided. Modern IA. languages derived 
from Mfigadhl and SaurasenI, e Bengali and Hindi, show that those 
original single stops of OIA., which were preserved as voiced stops 
in the literary Prakrits, were subsequently dropped as well : e.g ., OIA. 
« satam » > Mag. « sade, sadarii *, $aur. « sadaifc » : cf. Bengali *f’ « s& * 
from « saa, sa\fra », Hindi « sau, sai » from « sa(w/y)a * ; OIA. « pada *> 
M5g.,Saur., «pSda»: cf. Bengali *tl * pa*, Hindi « pi,w *; OIA. «calati »> 
Mag. « ycaladi *, !§aur. « caladi » : cf. Bengali « c&le, Hindi « c&le 
calai <« cala'i *. This stage of Magadhl and ^aurasenl, in which all the 
intervocal stops were elided, has not been indicated in the oldest grammar 
of Prakrit that we have, that of Vararuci, who says that « -t-, -th- » 
become * -d-, -dh- » in ^aurasenl ; and Magadhl follows ^aurasenl in this 
respect ; and later Sanskrit writers, who turned Sanskrit words into 
Prakrit, followed Vararuci and the usage of iSudraka, Kalidasa and the 
rest. But in Saurasenl Apabhrahsa, we have the genuine state of 
things in the spoken language indicated by plenty of forms without the 
intervocal consonants. For a final or intervocal stop to be elided, it must 
be either laxly or lazily pronounced, leading to absence of contact, as 
described above ; or ‘ throttled ’ into an unexploded stop, as it has 
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happened to the final stops in many speeches ; or changed into a glottal 
stop, [ 9 ], as in dialectal English, e.g., London cockney [woi’o, ba’a, 
p h ai ? e, moi 9 i] for* mater, butter, paper, Michal = standard Southern English 
[wo:ta, bato, p h elp9, maikj]. The process, namely, stops > voiced stops, 
lazily uttered > open stops, or voiced fricatives with very little friction> 
complete elision, or zero, — seems to have taken place in Northern India. 
The « ya-Sruti * of Jaina Ardha-magadhl, which may be represented « -f- », 
probably represents an intermediate stage between fricative pronunciation 
and complete elision, when the suggestion of a spirant would just be 
beard. This, as S. Levi has noted (JA,, 1912, ii. pp. 511-512), is found in 
the word « avayesi * = « avadesi, avadayat * in the Bharhut inscriptions, 
2nd century B.C. Later MIA. inscriptions of the transitional stage show 
it ; and probably the Jain traditional spelling of Ardha-mSgadhl with the 
« ya-sruti * -is a systematisation in writing of what was no doubt heard 
in actual speech some time or other in the history of the dialect. Now, it 
seems that the occurrence of « -g- -d- -b-, -gh- -dh- -bh- * (as well as 
« -j- -jh- *) intervocally in Magadhl and Saurasenl in the second MIA. 
period, as illustrated by Vararuci and by the early dramas, could only 
have been as fricatives : witness also the existence of « -p- * as * -v- *, 
in spelling, * bilabial fricative « -b- » (i.e., [c], in the IPA. script). 
Similar indication of fricative or open consonant sounds by letters which 
originally werej always pronounced as stops is quite common in many 
languages, old and new : e.g., in Gothic, in Old Irish, in Modern Greek, 
in Spanish. (See under Vlionology , Sound-System of Second MIA.) 
Occasional hesitancy in spelling, between retaining a voiced stop and 
dropping it, which is noticed in contemporary documents of the transitional 
period and in Prakrit texts (e.g , the name « Moa = Moga » respectively 
in the coin of that Indo-Parthian king and in an inscription of his time) 
also supports the assumption of the presence of a spirant pronunciation. 
The aspirates « kh gh, th dh, ph bh * similarly became « £.h, bh, bh », and 
finally « -h- *. In Maharastrt, however, the stops were already dropped 
at a time when they were yet preserved as open consonants in Magadhl 
and SaurasenI and in the dialects of the North-west, and possibly as strong 
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fricatives indicated by the « ya-firuti * in Ardha-magadhI. It is not certain 
by which process this was brought about in the Southern dialect, but the 
presence of * -f- » forms in the Nasik Cave Inscriptions (cf. R. G. 
Bhau<Jarkar, * Wilson Philological Lectures/ 1914, pp. 88, 8(H), which 
belong to the present day MarSthl linguistic area, probably indicates the 
change here also was gradual, as in Northern India, only it was accom- 
plished earlier. This peculiarity of pronunciation as soon as it was attained 
was probably noted in Northern India which still adhered to intervocal 
sounds. 1 * * The predominance of vowels in Maharastrl, as the result of the 
dropping of consonants, made it more melodious, and this, coupled with 
the prestige of a rich literature of lyrics and little couplets which was 
growing up in it from the beginning of the Christian era, was probably 
responsible for its being accepted as the Prakrit dialect for songs and 
poetical stanzas by Sanskrit and Prakrit dramatists and poets everywhere. 
Like Braj-bhSkha in Northern India from the 15th century downwards, 
Mahftraftrl became the recognised dialect for lyrics in the second MIA. 
period. (See p. 61.) 

50. The Prakrits of the transitional and second MIA. periods came 
to have some literature in them, through the endeavours of the Buddhists 
(the Prakrit speech of Gandhara or the North-west, e.g,, the ‘ Dharma- 
pada ’ discovered by Dutreuil de Rhins in Central Asia, and first 
published by E. Senart in the JA., 1897, and edited by Beni-Madhab 
Barua and Sailendra-Nath Mitra, Calcutta University, 1921), of the 
Jains (the Ardha-magadhl dialect, now apparently re-edited from 1 Old 
Ardha-magadhI ’■ — cf. p. 58 — with influence from ^aurasenl and other 

1 In the 4 Mycchakajika * drama, probably 4th century A.C. (cf. M. Winternitz, 

1 Indische Litteratur,’ III, p. 203), a character says • ‘ vaam dakkhinattft avvatta-bhasino’ 

we Southerners speak indistinctly (Act VI). This is perhaps a comment on the early 
elision of the stops in the South, which would be contrasted with the comparatively dis- 

tinct—' vyakta’ — albeit fricative, articulation of the North. The speaker, Candanaka, 
speaks familiarly of the ruses of the KarnSta peoplo in starting a quarrel : he is apparently 
a man from the MahAra§tra country, bordering on KarnSfca ; and his dialect is not pure 
§Aurasen!, — it is described as Avanti, spoken in Ujjayini— something intermediate between 
Sauraaenl and MahAr&$$ri. Cf. Pischel, ‘ Gram, der Prakrit Sprachen/ § 26. 
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dialects), and of the Sanskrit dramatists, and vernacular poets in general 
(the Saurasenl and Magadhl dialects, the MahSrSstrl dialect). Grammars 
of some of these were written in the second MIA. period : and these 
dialects soon became stereotyped as literary languages, and did not keep 
pace with the spoken dialects, both in the scholarly Sanskrit dramas 
and in the Prakrit compositions in which they figured. The spoken 
dialects developed and changed ; and during the period between the 
second MIA. dialects as in the dramas and the modern languages, these 
arrived at a stage (§ 20, p. 19) which has been called ‘ Apabhransa,* 
following Hema-eandra, who definitely describes by that name a typical 
late MIA. speech which is younger than the Prakrits of the dramas, 
but older than the modern vernaculars. Thus the ‘ ^aurasenl Prakrit ’ of 
the second MIA. stage, which was used in the Sanskrit drama, and 
was actually based on the spoken language, say of the 3rd, 4th and 
5th centuries, continued to be written in the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th centuries, 
and later ; and being then confined to high literature only, and to a great 
extent removed from the actual, living SaurasenI of the later period, it 
became a matter of the scholar’s and the grammarian’s interest, to be 
written according to the grammars based on earlier specimens and modified 
by later views, opinions, theories, and, very rarely, by actual (later) contem- 
porary linguistic conditions. While this was going on, the current late 
•Saurasenl came to be used in literature by the masses ; and then it grew 
to have a position of its own, as a younger Saurasenl Prakrit ; it developed 
into a ‘ Saurasen! Apabhransa,’ in which gradually a literature was created. 
What happened to SaurasenI undoubtedly happened to the other Prakrits ; 
only the literary counterparts of the ‘ Apabhransa ’ forms of these latter— 
Maharastrl, Magadhl, Ardha-magadhl, and the North-western Prakrit — 
are now wanting : either because the literatures in these have entirely 
perished ; or because such literatures did not exist, at least on a large scale, 
which is equally likely — Sauraseni Apabhransa alone having taken up the 
whole field for literary purposes. 

51 . When did MIA. have its new ‘ Apabhransa ’ characteristics fully 
developed ? Vararuci does not speak of any speech named ApabhranSa 
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in his grammar : apparently it was not known to him. H. Jacobi gives 
evidence from literature and epigraphy, from Bhamaha and Dan^in, 
and from the inscription of king Dhara-sena of Valabhi, that some form 
of speech called Apabhransa was used for literary purposes as early as the 
6th century A.C. (‘ Bhavisatta-kaha,’ Munich, 1918, pp. 64* — 55*). Jacobi 
also notes certain Apabhransa traits in a Prakrit work, ' Paiima-cariya/ 
dating, according to him, from the 2nd-3rd century A.C. at the earliest (op. 
ait ., pp. 59* IP.). Jacobi thinks that the spoken dialects, partially at least, 
developed the Apabhratisa traits by that period. But contemporary 
epigraphical documents, which certainly are more faithful than post-llth 
century MSS., do not at all justify us in assuming the Apabhransa stage 
so early. In the Dutreuil de Rhins fragments of the Prakrit * Dharma- 
pada/ which belongs to the latter half of the 3rd century (see § 50), we 
come across the nominal « -u * affix for « -5 *, no doubt ; this weakening is 
one of the characteristics of Apabhransa ; but « -5 » forms are equally 
common, and « -u *, « -5 » both might be irregular graphic devices for one 
sound, namely, a very close « 5 », in this dialect. The ‘ Mpcchakatika ’ has 
Prakritic portions, which resemble ApabhranSa in some points : cf. Act II, 
the dialogue between the gambling-house keeper and the gambler, whose 
dialect has been called ‘ Dhakkl ’ (see Pischel, ‘ Gram, der Prakrit Sprachen,’ 
§ 25) ; this ‘ Dhakki ’ is really ‘ Takkl,' based on a North Panjab, at any 
rate a North-western, dialect, and it has nothing to do with Dhakka= Dhaka 
or Dacca in East Bengal (see Grierson, JRAS., 1913, pp. 875 ff.). These 
* Takkl ’ portions do not represent the true Apabhransa ; here it seems we 
have a dialect of the North-west, like the Dutreuil de Rhins fragments 
which tended to change final « -5 > to « -u » as early as the 3rd-4th centuries 
A.C. The stanzas uttered by the king when he lost his reason in the 
4th Act of the ‘ Vikramdrvasl ’ of Kalidasa seem to be Apabhransa in form 
and metre; this would bring Apabhransa to the 4th century A.C. But the 
genuineness of these stanzas has been doubted by some scholars (Jacobi, 
op. cit ., p. 58*). Moreover, here the characteristic Apabhransa phonetic 
change — intervocalic « -m- * > « -tf- * — is absent, and the Apabhransa 
pleonastic affixes like « -ilia, -alia » and « -<Ja * are not found. The affix 
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« -^a », of which the Sanskrit (OIA.) counterpart is « -ta », is very sparingly 
used in OIA., and is equally rare in first and and second MIA. (See under 
Morphology : ‘ Formative Affixes.’) Personal and other names with « -$a » 
become plentiful in Sanskrit literature and inscriptions from the 7th 
century A.C. onwards, like « Kaiyata, Vapyata, Tatata, Subhata, Devafca, 
Bhogata, Jayata, Uvata, Mammata, Rudrata, Yakhata *. Such names are 
unknown in the earlier periods, and they are Sanskritisations of names 
in « -4a * which were becoming common in the spoken languages. It 
would seem that the germs of the Apabhrahsa stage were present aB early 
as the 5th century, and *-o» became « -u» first in the North-west and West 
— among the Gandharas, the Takkas, and other North Panjab peoples, and 
among the Abhlras and other tribes who were spread over Sindh, Rajputana 
and also the West Midland. The language of these latter was first 
distinctly called Apabhrahsa (cf. Jacobi, ‘ Bhavisatta-kaha,’ pp. 67* ff.), as 
a group of dialects which had deviated from standard Saurasenl and other 
speeches in certain respects, probably as early as the 5th century A.C. 

The term ‘ Apabhrahsa ’ originally had no special significance, and 
merely meant speech fallen off {from the norm), vulgar speech. The 
learned man’s contempt for popular speech is manifest in the use of 
the terms « apasabda, apabhrahsa, apa+ ^bhSs * by Patanjali (cf. 
Jacobi, op. cit. y p. 81*). No one would suggest that the word 
Apabhrahsa as used by Patanjali meant anything but dialectal, ungram- 
matical or vulgar speech, or that it can mean anything like the 
tertiary development of MIA. In Bengal, the Pandits used to describe 
the Sanskritised literary Bengali as « sadhu-bhasa *, and the actual, 

living Bengali as « apa-bhSsa * or « itar^-bhasa * (cf. 

H. P. Sastri, VSPdP., San 1321, p. 285). One can very well understand 
that after the MIA. forms (Pali and ^aurason! and other Prakrits) were 
established, deviations in the vulgar speech, especially of some of the less 
cultured peoples of North-western and Western India, would be described 
as ‘Apabhrahsa’ forms; and when these new traits ( e.g ., « -d > -u») became 
established in the speech of all classes in Western and Northern India, and 
certain other new characteristics, not noticed before in the 5th or 6th 
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century, were developed and established, the term ‘ Apabhransa,’ or 
‘ Apabhrasta ’ would come to be restricted for this new phase of the 
speech, to distinguish it from the well-attested ‘ Prakpta ’ of the earlier 
epoch. The Apabhransas, as popular dialects, came to be employed by the 
masses for their songs and couplets ; and, with a popular literature, they came 
later to obtain recognition from scholars as well. Hema-candra, evidently 
following earlier and generally accepted nomenclature, called this late 
form of MIA. as used in literature an ‘ Apabhransa/ The necessity for 
exact definitions in modern scholarship has gradually established, in Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics, the use of the term Apabhransa to indicate the stage 
between the Prakrits of the dramas (second MIA.) and the modern verna- 
culars : a stage, as one can postulate from what has been said above, which 
was well established by 000 A.C. (For ApabhranSa, see R. G. Bhan<Jarkar, 
op. cit ., pp. 109-118; R. Pischel, ‘ Materialen zur Kenntnis des ApabhramSa/ 
Abh. der kon. Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1904; H. Jacobi, 
‘ Bbavisatta-kaha,’ Ueber den Apabhransa, pp. 53* ff., and Sanatkumara- 
caritam,’ Munich, 1941, pp. xix-xxx ; P. D. Gune, ‘ Samyama-mafijarl,’ 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Inst., Poona, 1920 ; Grierson, ‘The Apabhransa 
Stabakasof Rama-sarman Tarka-vaglsa/ IAnt., Jan., 1922, Jan. 1923.) 

The IA. dialects spoken in Gujarat, Rajputana and the Midland 
alone are fortunate in possessing specimens of the Apabhransa stage. A 
kind of Midland or &aurasenl Apabhransa was a sort of literary speech 
for Northern India in the closing centuries of the 1st millennium A. C., 
and some centuries later. The power and prestige of the Rajput courts, 
which had their centres in the Midland and the Ganges Valley, was 
responsible for it. The Jains of Gujarat cultivated it a great deal; and 
often it became a mixed dialect. Nagara Apabhransa, also cultivated by 
the Jains, is probably based on the late MIA. source-dialects of Rajasthanl- 
Gujarati, strongly tinged with Sauraseni. We are also told about Vraca^a 
(= Sindh), Kekaya (=West Panjab) and other forms of ApabhranSa, 
Doubtless, there were similar Apabhransas derived from Maharistrl, Ardha- 
mSgadhl, and Magadhl ; but we have no specimens in these. (Cf, Grierson, 
* The Apabhransa Stabakas of Rama-sarman Tarka-vaglsa,’ referred to 
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above.) Io the East, the local patois does not seem to have been 
cultivated after the days of Asoka : in any case, MagadhI never seems to 
have been. It was a despised dialect — the speech of the lowest classes in 
the drama. Sauraseol was established for literary purposes in the Ardha- 
mSgadhl and Magadbl areas. Possibly &aurasenl was the polite language 
of the day when people employed a vernacular ; and in the Apabhransa 
period, eastern poets employed the SaurasenI Apabhransa, to the exclusion 
of their local patois. This tradition, that of writing in a western, ^aurasenl, 
literary speech, was continued iu the East down to middle and late NIA. 
times, even after the eastern languages had come to their own. The writers 
of oldest poems in Bengali (I0th-I3th centuries) also composed in this 
Saurasenl Apabhransa ; Vidyapati, the Maithil poet of c. 1400, wrote in 
his native Maithil! as well as in ‘ Avahattha/ or ‘ Apabhrasta,’ which is 
only a late form of SaurasenI Apabhransa. (See § 61.) So far as the 
eastern languages are concerned, we have to come at one bound from the 
specimens in second MIA. (pre-6th century) to the specimens in the 
crystallised modern speeches (10th-13th centuries for Bengali, early 14th 
century for Maithili, and later for the other languages). 

52. The modern representatives of MagadhI Apabhransa are Bengali, 
Assamese, Oriya, Magahl, Maithili and Bhojpuriya. In the middle of 
the 7th century, as the testimony of Hiuen Thsang would seem to suggest, 
there was one language spoken in Bihar, Bengal and Western Assam : 
only in Assam there was a deviation, probably in phonetics only. Bengali 
and Assamese are practically one language, when a comparison is instituted 
among the Magadhan speeches ; and Oriya is most closely related to 
Bengali-Assamese. There are some points of agreement between Maithili 
and Bengali- Assamese-Oriya. The ‘ Prakrit ’ and ApabhranSa dialects 
bro ight to Bengal and Assam (and Orissa) may have largely belonged 
to Agga and Mithila, the tracts contiguous to Bengal. But Maithil! and 
Magahl, in having a complicated verb-system, with its infixed pronouns 
and its honorific forms (cf. Grierson, ‘ Seven Grammars of the Dialects 
and Sub-dialects of the Bihari Language/ Calcutta, 1883-87 ; LSI., V, 
Part II), stand apart from other Magadhan. This verb-system of Maithili 
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and Magahl seems to be a rather late development, originating or asserting 
itself long after the differentiation of the MSgadhl speeches. Early Maithill, 
as in the ‘ Varna-ratn&kara ’ and in Vidyapati, shows a simpler conjugation, 
which might have become archaic, and thus was restricted only to the 
language of literature, in the 14th century ; but it certainly indicates that 
the intricacies of later Maithill were absent in Old Maithill. The same 
may be said of Magahl, although here we do not have early documents - 
BhojpuriyS somewhat stands apart from its sister-speeches, having come 
under the influence of its western neighbour Awadhi (Ardha-magadhl) from 
very early times. Magadhan speeches can very well be classified into the 
following S groups : 

1. Eastern Magadhan : Bengali, Assamese, OriyS. 

2. Central Magadhan : Maithill, Magahl. 

3. Western Magadhan : Bhojpuriya, with Nagpuriya or Sadanl. 

Grierson calls 2 and 3 ‘ Bihari/ regarding them as variations of one 

type. But the sharp distinction between Bhojpuriya and Maitbill-Magabl 
in their conjugation would justify their relegation to two separate groups, 
at least for the modern stage. 

The more important points of agreement among the Magadhan 
languages can be summarised as follows : 

(i) Common to all Magadhan : 

Phonetic : Tendency to turn the original « & * sound (‘ samvfta ’ &= 
[a]) of OIA. and MIA. into an « & » [o] ; original «$ss*>«s* [£], 
(but in Central and Western Magadhan, Upper Indian influence has helped 
this sound, after the development of these languages, to change to a 
dental sibilant, while in the extreme east, in Assamese, it has become a 
guttural spirant, [x] ) ; epenthesis of « i » developed in all Magadhan, 
except probably in standard Bhojpuriya. Morphological : an instrumental 
in « -§, -S, -e, -8 » ; « -k&ra * as a genitive affix ; original genitive> oblique 
plural in « -n(i) * ; locative in « -8 * ; (see below under Morphology ; * Case 
Inflections ’) ; « -1- » for the past base, « -b- * for the future base and also 
for a verbal noun ; remnants of an « -h- » future derived from the 
synthetic « -sy- » future of OIA. (e.g., BhojpuriyS 3 pers. sing. « dekhl 
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< *dekhihi *, Bengali £ pers. precative future OT<fl=Off’fQ=C?f^=C*rf^ 
« dekho <dekhio <dekhi& <dekhih& »). Roots « ho, ah, rah », and poraibly 
also « ach », for the substantive verb (« ach * not found in present-day 
BhojpuriyS and Magahl). Syntactical : active construction in the past 
tense of the transitive verb, and affixation of personal inflections to the past 
base ( e.g ., base « dekh-il-, dekh-al- » : dialectal and standard Bengali 

OffWf « dekb-il-i, dekh-il-a-b5 > dekh-il- ii, 
dekh-il-ara, », Assamese « dekh-il-5 », Oriya « dekb-il-i, dekh-il-fl *, Magahl 
dekh-^tl-I, dekh-^tl-fl *, Maithill « dekh-^l-I, dekh-^l-a-hu », Bhojpuriya 
« dekh-^l-I, dekh-^1-5 ») came to be developed independently in each. 
The differentiation between transitive and intransitive verbs, 8 person only 
{e.g., standard colloquial Bengali « dekh-l-e * he saw, but * col- 

1-6 » he went , Assamese « dekh-il-e * but « tsAl-il-gt », Maithill « dekh-dl-ak *, 

w 

but « cal-al-$ *, Bhojpuriya « dekh-^l-e, dekh-$l-as *, never « dekh-al-^ », but 
« cal-al-^ »), can be called a common Magadhan trait, having its germs in the 
Magadhl ApabhranSa. There was a general tendency to give up the 
distinction between the nominative and oblique forms of the noun, which 
is now absent in the modern Magadhan speeches. 

(ii) Characteristics of Eastern Magadhan : 

Full « & » [a] pronunciation of the short « & » is the only one that 
obtains. The palatal nature of the Magadhl sibilant is most faithfully 
retained. Epenthesis of « i, u * fully established. « ks » (in lat-sama 
words) pronounced as « (-k)khy- ». Genitive in * -r$ », from * -kera, 
-kara * ; disuse or restricted use of the genitive in « -ka », except in 
Oriya. Past and future bases in « -il-, -ib- *, instead of « -al-, -ab- *, 
which characterise other Magadhan ; a passive participle in « -a * — e.g. 
« dekha • seen ; confusion between roots « ah » and « ho » {e.g., Old Hindi 
« (a)ha'i » and « howa'i » both meaning is, but derived from different roots ; 
so Magahl « hal * and « bhel, hoi » was ; in Bengali, Assamese, and OriyS, 
old forms like « hai * and C5T<5<Cft^ * hoi » have merged together. 

See below, under Morphology'. 'Defective Verbs’). 

Nominative in « -e », locative in « -t(e) », and absence of number in 
verb, are common to Bengali and Assamese ; formal differentiation between 
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the past of the transitive verb and the past of the intransitive verb in the 
3rd person only (e.g., fa*l « se di-l-e * he gave , but C*f C’Pl « b§ gS-l-fi, * 
he went), is fonnd in West and North Bengali and in Assamese ; * £ > h, 
c oh j jh >ts s dz z * , found in dialectal (Bast) Bengali and Assamese. 

w v 

Non-initial stress, giving rise to forms like « g&cha, r&jS * tree, king 
(of. Bengali $tT5, irfal * g2ch$, rSja * ), and absence of * o, u, u » pronoun 
for the remote demonstrative, are common to Assamese and Oriya. 

Special plural forms : ^1 « -r5 » fa « -dig& », '^sstI « -gulS * etc. in 
Bengali ; « -bilfik, -bor, -hat » in Assamese ; « -c, -mane » in Oriya. The 
ablative in « -u » and the conjuntive indeclinable in « -in& » are peculiar 
to Oriya only. 

(iii) Characteristics of Central Magadhan : 

Short « & * approaches the [o] pronunciation of Eastern Magadhan, 
rather than the [a] of Northern India. Special verbal forms, with affixed 
and infixed pronouns : elaborate system of honorific and other verb forms 
with reference to the object ( e.g ., Maithill forms — * dekh-^ll-ak, dekh-al- 
qtk-ai, dekh-^l-a-nhi, dekh-al-^tk-ai-nhi, dekh-dl-athi, dekh-al-dthl-nhi, dekh- 

v 

al-^th-u-nhi * he saw or they saw ) ; present participle in « -at * used for 
the future, in the 3rd person only {e.g., Maithill and Magahl « dekh-at, 
dekh-^t-ai * he or they will see ) ; « -th- * affix distinguishing verb plural, 
now singular honorific as well (e.g., Maithill and Magahl « dekhai * he 
sees : original plural’* dekhathi » they see, now both honorific plural and 
singular). 

The honorific pronoun of the second person, « ahU », is peculiar to 
Maithill ; the substantive roots « (a)ch, t.hik » characterise Maithill, 
and are not found in Magahl ; and the root « ah, ha *, beside « ho », 
common in Magahl, is not characteristic of Maithill. A group like 
« ft+single consonant 4- I, u * results in « k (i.e., long &=[o:])-f conso- 
nant » in Maithill. 

(iv) Characteristics of West Magadhan : 

« & » is pronounced as in Northern India, = [a] . There is a developed 
long « k * sound, [ 0: ] . Use of niwaffix « -as * for verb 3 pers. singular, 
through influence of Awadhl (e.g., « dekhe, dekh-as » he sees, * d&kh^lS, 
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dekh^l-as » he saw, « dekhat, dekb^te, dekhit, dekh^t-as » he used to see) ; a 
present indicative and future with the particle « la * (« dekh&-18 » I shall 
see, « dekhi-, dekhe-la » he will see ) ; synthetic future in « -h- », for the 
3rd person only, retained ; root « vft » for the substantive verb occurs as 
« bit, bar, ba » ; (root « ach » he, now absent in Bhojpuriya, seems to have 
existed in Old Bhojpuriya) ; use of the particle « khe » in connection 
with the verb (« nahl khe ba, nahl khe, naikhg » is not, does not exist 
« hokhe » is) . 

(v) Common to East Magadhan and Central Magadlian : 

Nominative in « -e » ; use of the affix « -ka- » in connection with the 

verb 3rd person (e.g. Bengali « dekh-il-e-k^ *, Early Oriya * dekh-il-a- 

k& », Maithill-Magahl « dekh-^tl-a-k » he saw) ; tendency to change intervocal 
« -b- » in some forms to « -m- » (e.g., Assamese « dim », dialectal Bengali 
« dimu * < « dibS » I shall give , Oriya * dekhimi *, beside « dekhibi * 
1 shall see, Magahl « lema < leba » you will take) ; the roots « 5ch (=ach, 
ch) » and « tha (thik, thak, thak) » for the substantive verb ; and the 
post-positional * article ’ * -ta, -tl *. 

« -ra * plurals, from the genitive, of personal pronouns (cf. Maithill 
« ham^rS-sabh », Magahl « hamar^-ni * = Bengali JR, Jf® « am^rS- 
s&b(h)^ * we : later this was extended to the noun in Bengali) ; genitive 
in * -kera * ( = Bengali (i|?f « -erql *) : common to Bengali and Central 
Magadhan. 

Pronominal adjectives in « -h- *, e.g. « # jai‘hana, kai'hana * etc., = Mai- 
thill « jehan, kehan *, Bengali (7R [jgaeno, kaeno] from earlier 

(3^, * jeh(e)n&, keh(e)n& », Assamese CTW « zene, kene * : 

common to Bengali- Assamese and Maithill. 

(vi) Common to East Magadhan and West Magadhan : 

Root « vft * as a substantive root (= Bhojpuriya «bat, bar, ba *, 
Oriya «&$*, Bengali ^5 «b&t *). 

Number in the finite verb-forms, all persons, retained in Bhojpuriya 
and Oriya, but distinction of number lost to other Magadhau. 

The use of a particle (or post-position) « la » in connection with the 
verb also found in Middle Bengali (?) (see Morphology : ‘ The Verb — 
Pleonastic Affixes ’). 
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(vii) Common to Central M&gadban and West Magadhan : 

Weakening of long vowels when words are extended or compounded, 
through reasons of stress (a characteristic found in Eastern and Western 
Hindi as well : e.g., * pan! » water, but « p&niS » water, « p&ni-har » water- 
carrier). Dental pronunciation of the old Magadhi palatal sibilant, although 
written n (s) in the Kaithl alphabet in which these dialects are generally 
written; «r» for Magadhi « 1 * {e.g., «har, phar, r5ur=hala, phala, 
laula=r5ja-kula [= honoured wr] * ) — a well-marked tendency perhaps at 
one time the rule in Central and Western Magadhan ; 3, and sometimes 
4 forms for the same noun, with preference for the «awa» and «auwa» 

w 

forms {e.g., « ghur ghor, ghora, gh&r^wa, ghorauwa * horse, respectively 
* weak/ ' strong or ordinary/ ‘ long * and ‘ redundant ’ forms) ; an oblique 
form in « -e » for nouns often retained ; genitive of nouns in « k^, -ka », 
of pronouns in « -kar, -k^ra * ; dative in « -se », locative in « -mS * ; « -al-, 
-ab- * and not « -il-, -ib- * ; a verbal noun in « -al- *. 

53 . If we compare Maithill of the 14th century, which forms the 
oldest extant specimens in it (see § 56), with 14<th century Bengali as 
in the ‘ Srl-Kpsna-Klrttana/ and with the Oriya of the Puri inscriptions 
(15th century), we find chat these languages are already widely different, 
and have almost arrived at the stage where they are now. Maithill, Bengali 
and Ofiya are by 1300 A.C. fully developed languages, each with its own 
characteristics, and not mere dialects of a common Magadhi. In its 
phonetics and its forms, Oriya is the most conservative of Magadhan 
languages, and Bengali is the most advanced, or farthest removed. The 
difference between Maithill-Magahl and Bengali-Oriya is manifold, so 
much so that these groups must have parted company, each taking up its 
own line several centuries at least before 1300 A.C. When precisely this 
split of MSgadhl Apabhrarisa into a Western, a Central, and an Eastern 
group had become accomplished, it cannot be determined. When Hiuen 
Thsang came to Eastern India (1st half of the 7th century), it seems there 
was not much difference between Magadhan as spoken in its own home 
(South Bihar) and in Bengal ; it was just spreading from South-west 
Bengal into what is now Orissa, and it had already penetrated from 
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North-eastern Bengal into Assam, where it probably underwent some 
easily noticed phonetic modifications. The Apabhransa stage was one in 
which IA. was shedding off most of its old affixes, when the old inflectional 
system was being whittled down out of existence. New affixes and post- 
positions were coming into prominence in the declension of the noun, and 
the temporal and finite use of the participles was established for the verb. 
A few of these were already to be found in Magadhl Apabhransa of 
the 7th century, the common source of all modern Magadhan languages 
(see § 22). But as the modern Magadhan languages show, each local 
form of late Magadhl ApabhranSa, in the Bh5jpuriy5 tract, in Mithila, 
in Magadha, in Bengal, in Orissa, solved more or less independently its 
own needs, in the 8th- 1 1th centuries A.C. This period was one in which 
the language was in a formative, * fluid ’ state in all Aryan’India ; this 
was roughly a period for ‘ Proto-Bengali/ ‘ Proto-Maitbill/ ‘ Proto-Oriya,’ 
etc., when the specifically Bengali, Maithill and Oriya characteristics were in 
all probability manifesting themselves, but were not as yet fully established ; 
when the dialects still looked back to the past, to second MIA. ; and the NIA. 
characteristics ( e.g ., loss of one consonant in double consonant groups with 
compensatory lengthening of preceding vowel) were but in the process of 
formation. Thus, Oriya- Bengali- Assamese normalised the affix « -kara> 
-ara, -arfll * for the genitive ; Bengali also showed a predilection for 
« -kera > -er$ » ; the old plural inflection was lost, and in this matter 
Bengali hesitated fora long time, until, iu addition to a number of Sanskrit 
nouns of multitude, it took up the « -ara » of the genitive, strengthened 
with « -a * affix into « -^ra *, and also the words 'Q®Tl « -gula » < Sanskrit 
« kula- * and fff?t * -dig& » < Sanskrit « adi-ka » in the Middle Bengali 
period ; whereas Assamese differentiated itself in that period by building up 
the affixes « -bor, -bilak, -hat » ; Oriya, on the other hand, probably as 
early as in the Proto-Oriya stage, adopted the Magadhl Apabhransa 
word « manawa » = Sanskrit « manava » man as a plural sign, in addition 
to employing an oblique plural form in « -e *. The differences in affixation, 
such as are noticeable in the plural form in Bengali, Assamese and Oriya, 
cannot have been inheritances in these speeches from their common 
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soarce-dialect. Early Maithill of the 1 4th century, as in the ‘ Varna* 
ratn&kara/ shows a plural nominative in « -Sha, -aha », and a plural oblique 
in « -nhi *, which are inherited forms from Apabhransa MagadhI, traces 
of which are found in all forms of Modern Magadhan. The Modern 
Magadhan genitive affixes « -rJjt, -karql, -kara, -kara < -kara-, -er^t, -ker^, 
ker5 < -kera-, -k^, -ka, -ke < -kaa », the nominative, instrumental, 
accusative and locative « -§, - 8 , -5, -8 », are inflections derived from the 
common mother. The passive construction for the past of the transitive 
verb was inherited by all Magadhan speeches, as can be seen from traces in 
the oldest specimens of these ; but this method was given up independently 
in each. 

Taking into consideration the differences and agreements among the 
various forms of Modern Magadhan, the assumption of a split of late 
MSgadhl Apabhransa into the three groups enumerated above can be 
justified. Eastern MSgadhi further split up into (a) Bengali-Assamese 
and (b) Oriya groups, the link between the two being the South-western 
dialect of Bengali as current in Midnapur (LSI., V, Part I, pp. 105-119). 
When this differentiation between Assamese-Bengali and OriyS took place 
it is not easy to determine, in the absence of documents. The language 
of the * Cary a-padas ’ (see §§ 60-63) is Old Bengali, modified to some 
extent by a Western Apabhransa : Bengali with its characteristics was 
already established in the 11th century. Differentiation from Oriya 
might have been in progress at that time : for there are certain indications 
that in the Old Bengali period (10th-l 1 th-1 2th centuries) there was a 
shifting of stress in West Bengali, which served to give Modern Standard 
Bengali its definite character, and distinguished it from its neighbour 
Oriya and the rest (see later, under Phonology of the Native Element , 
Vowels and Stress System). The Bengali group of dialects early came to 
be united by a common literary language based on West Bengali, which 
became fully established by the 15th century, and exerted an influence 
on all the other dialects. The common dialect current in North Bengal 
and Assam continued as one speech, as a member of the Bengali-Assamese 
group of dialects, In the 1 5th century it split up into two sections. 
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Assamese and North Bengali, when Assamese started on a literary 
career and an independent existence of its own by not acknowledging 
the domination of literary Bengali, already established in East Bengal as 
well. 

54 . The oldest specimens in the various Magadhan languages may 
now be discussed. 

West Magadhan, viz., Bhojpuriya, is the language of a splendid 
martial race : it is also the speech of the tract which has the city of 
Benares for its chief centre. But Bhojpuriya does not seem to have been 
much cultivated ; at any rate, it was neglected by the scholars. The 
Bhojpuriya territory has always been under the influence of the West, 
and Western forms of speech, like Braj-bhaka, and Awadhl, and literary 
HindostanI (Hindi and Urdu) in later times, have been cultivated 
by poets and others who spoke Bhojpuriya at home. Barring the 
composition of a number of ballads and songs, which are as beautiful 
specimens of folk literature as any, and which still have a vigorous existence 
in the countryside, there has been no conscious literary effort in Bhojpuriya. 
The oldest specimens in this speech that we possess are probably a few 
poems written by the great religious reformer and mystic teacher of 
Northern India, Kablr (15th century). Kablr was an inhabitant of the 
Bhojpuriya tract, but following the practice of the Hindostan poets of 
the times, he generally used Braj-bhakha, and occasionally Awadhl. His 
Braj-bhakha at times betrays an eastern (Bhojpuriya) form here and 
there : and when he employs his own Bhojpuriya dialect, Braj-bhakha and 
other western forms frequently show themselves. As specimens of Kablr ’s 
Bhojpuriya poems, the following may be mentioned (from Kshiti-mohan 
Sen’s Selections, in Bengali characters and with Bengali translation, 4 Parts, 
^anti-niketan, Bolpur, San 1317 ff.) : 

Part I, pp. 20-21 : 

«kanawa pharaya jogl jatawa barhaulai : 

darhi bajhaya jogl hoi gailai bakara 

kahahl Kablra, 1 suno bhai sadho, 

Jama-darajawa bandbala jaibe pakara.’ » 
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Splitting {his) ears, the Yogi has grown matted loch : 

Growing a beard the Yogi has become a goat, 

Saith Kablr : ' Hear , brother devotee, 

At the gate of Yama you will be bound and seized * 

Part III, pp. 86-87 : 

« baba-ghara rahaulafi, babul kahaulau, 

v w w w 

salyft-ghara, catura sayana 
cetaba gharawa apana re* 

In my father’s house 1 was retained, and was called a darling ; 

My Husband’s home — wise and grown-up, 

I shall know that home to be mine, 0. 

Part III, p. 98 : 

« ka lai jaibau, pltama ghara aibau ? 
g&wa-ke loga jaba puchana lagihal, 
taba hama ka re bataibau? * 

\j v 

With what will he depart {when) my Love will come to {my) house ? 
When the people of the village wilt begin to question, what indeed 
then shall 1 say ? 

Part IV, pp. 70-71 : 

« sutala rahalfi mal nlda bhari ho, piya dihalal jagaya; 

carana-kaftala ke anjana ho naina lelft lagaya * 

I remained sleeping in deep slumber, ah me ! My Love he made {me) 
awake ; 

The collyrium {of the dust) from his lotus like feet I put in {my) eyes. 
55. Magahl has been one of the least fortunate among IA. speeches. 
The land of Magadha was one of the most prosperous parts of India in 
pre-Christian times, and its people, probably together with their brethren 
from other eastern (Pracya) tracts like Benares (Kasl), formed the most 
powerful nation in India during the time cf the Mauryas. But with the 
fall of the Mauryas, the importance of Magadha waned. In the 4th 
century A.C., according to the testimony of Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim, 
there was a decay in Southern Bihar,— the country had become jungly, 
and was sparsely peopled : and the reason of this decay is not known. But 
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Magadha, as the holy land of the Buddhists and the Jains, and later, with 
its newly established place of pilgrimage at Gaya, of Hindus as well, 
always had some importance. The establishment of the Buddhist colleges or 
universities of NSlanda during the time of the Guptas, and of Vikrama-£ila, 
made Magadha once more famous throughout the Buddhist world in 
Asia as a centre of culture. During the time of the Palas, who were 
professed Buddhists, Magadha seems to have flourished exceedingly. But 
the conquest of Bihar by the Turks in the last decade of the 12th century 
was fraught with disastrous results for the intellectual life and culture 
of the province. The story of the sack of Bihar, as preserved by MinhSj- 
i-Siraj in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, is typical of what had happened all over 
Magadha. Catastrophes like these extinguished learning in the land. The 
learned men were slain, or else they fled to Nepal with such manuscripts as 
they could take with them : in this way many precious MS. treasures from 
Bihar dating from pre-Moslem times could be preserved in the monasteries 
of Nepal. In Magadha, all indigenous literary culture was at an end. 
Magadha has been aptly described as the cock-pit of Eastern India, and 
it was the scene of constant fights during the Turk!, Pathan and Moghal 
periods. The desolation of the country favoured the incoming from the 
South of the Musaharas and other non-Aryan (Kol) tribes, who were 
partially Aryanised, and took up the Aryan speech from the original 
Magadha people. All sense of connection with the past was lost, all 
knowledge of the glories of pre- Moslem Magadha. The only important 
places were the small town of GayS, where a few Brahmans might have 
kept up a little study of Sanskrit, and the city of Patna, which was 
dominated by the Indian Mohammedan culture from the West. The 
contrast with Mithila across the river was very great. There was no 
cultivation of the language of the country. The masses were rude, and to 
a great extent, in the lower classes, recruited from aborigines. The new 
upper classes were Brahmans and Ksatriyas as well as Kfiyasths, mostly 
from the West : the original Brahmans, the ‘ Babhans,’ took to agriculture 
and became degraded. The aristocratic communities spoke or affected Hindi 
(Braj-bhakha, and Awadhl) as well as Urdu. The local dialect was never 
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seriously employed in literature, so that Magahl, the NIA. speech of 
South Bihar, has had to lead the existence of a humble patois from the 
very beginning of its life. But the masses, as in other parts of India, 
sought to express themselves in this patois of their daily life, and as 
a consequence in Magahl we have a small literature of ballads and folk* 
songs, some of which have been collected in the end of the 19th century 
by scholars like Grierson. The educated classes in Magadha at the present 
day do not feel any interest in their mother-tongue, High Hindi and 
Urdu taking up all their attention. It is said, however, that a little 
other literature in the shape of a verse adaptation of the RfimAyana, and 
one or two similar works, exists among the masses. All this corpus of 
composition in Magahl does not go back to any early period. 

56 . Maithill has been more fortunate. For a long time after the 
conquest of Magadha and Bengal, Mithila retained her independence, 
at least internally, and the first flood of Turkl invasion did not pass over 
her, wrecking the ancient intellectual life. Even after the conquest by the 
Moslems and virtual suppression of the native kings (c. 1500, cf. R. D. 
Banerji, ‘ BaggSlar ItihSs,’ II, p. 205), there was nothing like the 
sweeping destruction of temples and the slaughter of scholars which 
accompanied the Turk! conquest in the 12th and 13th centuries. The 
Maithill Brahmans were renowned for their Sanskrit learning, and right 
down to the 16th century, Mithila used to be the resort of students from 
Bengal and other parts of Eastern India (R. D. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 130 
ff.). The Brahmans of Mithila did not despise their mother-tongue, 
and we have an unbroken literary record in Maithill from the beginning 
of the 14th century, probably even earlier, down to the present day. 1 

The earliest Maithill work which we have is the ‘ Varna-ratnUkara * 
of JyotirlSvara Thakura, who wrote it during the 1st quarter of the 14th 

1 Maithill as language of public life and literature has been largely suppressed by High 
Hindi and Urdu during the latter part of the last century. The University of Calcutta 
has within the last five years taken up seriously the study of Maithill, and has received 
strong support from many scholars and noblemen in Mithila ; and it looks as if there will 
take place a revival of this descendant of the old MfigadhT speech of Eastern India. 
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century. This work is a sort of lexicon of Maithill and Sanskrit words 
in the frame-work of several descriptions (e.g., the description of a king’s 
court enumerating all the functionaries and officials who would be found 
there). It is preserved in a unique MS. 1 dating from the beginning of 
the 16th century, now in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
(R. D. Banerji, ‘ Bag gal &r Itihas,’ II, p. 133 ; Manoraohan ChakravartI, 
in the JASB., 1915, Nov. and Dec., p. 414; Hara-Prasad SiSstrl, 
* Bauddha Gan 0 Doha,’ VSPd., Introduction, p. 35.) 

Vidyapati Thakura (end of 14th — beginning of 15th century) is the 
greatest writer of Maithill. Vidyapati ’s songs on the love of RadhS 
and Kj'sna (edited by Nagendra Nath Gupta, VSPd., San 1316) are among 
the fairest flowers in Indian lyric poetry. These exerted a tremendous 
influence on the Vaisnava lyric of Bengal. They spread into Bengal, 
and were admired and imitated by Bengali poets from the 16th century 
downwards, and the attempts of the people of Bengal to preserve the 
Maithill language, without studying it properly, led to the development 
of a curious poetic jargon, a mixed Maithill and Bengali with a few 
Western Hindi forms, which was widely used in Bengal in composing 
poems on Radha and Kpsna. This mixed dialect came to be called 
* Br&j&-bull * or speech of Vraja, from the fact that the 
poems composed in it described Kfsna’s early life and his love with 
Radha which had for its scene the Vraja district, round about Brindavan, 
near Mathura. This « Braja-buli * is of course entirely different from the 
Western Hindi dialect, called ‘ Braj-bhakha,’ which is current round about 
Mathura (§ 13). The literature in this artificial Braja-buli dialect is one 
of the most beautiful expressions of the poetic spirit of the Bengali people, 
deservedly popular poets like Govinda-dasa and Jnana-dasa, among a 
host of others only less famous, having composed exquisite lyrics in it. 
Braja-buli as a poetic dialect is occasionally taken up by the present-day 
Bengali poets as well, and even Rablndra-nath Tagore has emulated the 

1 An edition of the text has been prepared, to be printed by the University of Calcutta 
(August 1923). 
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poetic predecessors in his own language by writing a whole series of poems, 
the ' BhSnu-sinha fhakurer PadsLvall,’ in B raja-bull. Braja-bull poetry is a 
standing example of the extent to which an entirely artificial dialect ean be 
utilised by a whole people for poetic exercise ; and its position in Bengal 
can be compared with that of Saurasen! Apabhransa and Avahattha outside 
the Midland in the late MIA. and early NIA. periods. 

In addition to poems in his own vernacular Maithill, VidySpati has 
left compositions in a Western Apabhransa speech, a dialect archaic in spirit 
for his age, which he calls * Avahattha.’ (See p. 91.) There are some short 
poems, and two long works, the ‘ Klrtti-lata * 1 and the ‘ Klrtti-pataka,’ 
connected with the achievements of Klrtti-sinha, one of his royal patrons at 
the beginning of the 15th century. 

The oldest specimens of Maithill, as in the * Varna-ratn&kara ’ and 
the poems of Vidyapati, present a language which is extremely archaic 
and simple when compared with the Maithill of the present day : especially 
noticeable is the simplicity of the verb-system, with its freedom from 
the ramifications of pronominal infixes and affixes. This is a sufficient 
indication of the fact that the elaborate conjugational devices of Maithill 
(and Magahl) are late: since, some traces of these would have been found 
in these remains if they were in common use in the 14th century. Could 
these pronominal modifications of the verb have begun in Magadha, with 
a fresh, peaceful influx of Kol people from the South, manifesting 
themselves first in the Magahl speech and in Maithill as spoken to the 
south of the Ganges, namely, in the ‘ ChikS-chikl ’ dialect, and then spread 
into Maithill as spoken to the north of the Ganges ? 

It may be mentioned that prior to 1200 A. C., we have a few place- 
names in inscriptions referring to Magadha and Mithila, but they are 
not important enough, either numerically or in their forms, as documents of 
the language in those tracts in the late MIA. period. 


1 This Avahattha work, under the editorship of MahamahopidhySya Hara -Prasad Sastrl, 
is now (August 1923) in the press in Calcutta. 
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57. Ofiya is very closely related to Bengali. West Bengali and OriyS 
seem to have developed from one from of Magadhl Apabhransa, as current 
in South-west Bengal iu the 7th-8th centuries. This speech was 
differentiated among the Odra or Udra people 1 * who lived on the borderland 
between Suhma (South-west Bengal) and Kaligga. Hiuen Thsang described 
the Otjras as a barbarous people, whose words and language differed from 
‘ Central ’ India ; but they loved learning, and applied themselves to it 
without intermission, and they were mostly Buddhists. With regard to the 
people of Koggoda, corresponding to Puri district of the present day, 
Hiuen Thsang makes a more definite statement, that although the Northern 
Indian alphabet was current among them, their language and mode of 
pronunciation were quite different (S. Beal’s Translation of H. T., London, 
1906, II, pp. 204-206). In the early part of the 7th century, we have 
thus the testimony of the Chinese traveller that the sea-board country 
where OriyS is now spoken was non-Aryan in speech. Yet we have 
epigraphical evidence to show that Brahmans were settled in non-Aryan 
Koggoda with grants of land precisely when Hiuen Thsang noticed the 
general linguistic condition of the country (Ralha-Gfovinda Basak, 

‘ Madhava-varmar Tamra-sasan,’ Sahitya for Phalguna, 1319). What would 
seem to have been the case is that the Odra people were receiving Aryan 
speech from the neighbouring Suhma and Ra^ha, in the 7th century and 
before, as well as during the subsequent period, and they rapidly became 


1 Odra is the Sanskritised form of the word Odda, the name of a Dravidian people. 

Kittel’s opinion about the meaning and affinities of the word is given at p. 68. For a 
different derivation, from a Dravidian root meaning to run away, see B. C. Mazumdar, 

Introduction to Yol I of ‘Typical Selections from Oriya Literature.' ‘Oddiyaa’ ( = Skt. 

4 Andrlyaka’) > ‘Oriya’; 1 Odra-vigaya,’ or ‘ Au(Jri-vi§aya * = 1 Oddi-visaa, Odivisaa’> 

‘ Orisfi/ the modern Oriya name for their country ; whence Bengali ‘ U ri&yft,’ the 

Oriya pronunciation of ‘ s * as something like ‘ sy,' together with a vague sense of this word 
being connected with the word 4 vi^aya * with a cerebral 4 $ 1 being responsible for the Bengali 
spelling 3j1 4 -§ya.* The form 4 Odivisa ’ is preserved in T5rfin5tha (16th cen.) and other 
Tibetan writers. The name 4 Utkala' seems to be from a Dravidian word meaning house- 
holder, farmer (see supra , p. 68; also B. C. Mazumdar, op. cit .). 
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Aryanised. West Bengal was the centre from which Aryanism spread into 
Orissa and into Chota Nagpur, as far as Sambalpur side, where it joined forces 
with Aryan influences from the Midland and Kosala. (Cf. B. C. Mazumdar, 
‘Sonpur/ pp. 30*31, 115-116: the influence of Bengali Kayasthas in 
Orissa of the 1 0th- 11th centuries, as can be seen from epigraphical 
evidence, is noticed by Mazumdar ; also cf. Introduction to Vol. I of ‘ Typical 
Selections from Oriya Literature ’ by B. C. Mazumdar, Calcutta 
University, 1921). The Magadhl Apabhransa of West Bengal was 
differentiated in Orissa, where it was transplanted, by that speech changing 
more in it6 original seat in Bengal than among the Odras and the Utkalas, 
among whom it acquired a most conservative spirit. The Old Bengali 
specimens of the 10th-13th centuries, as preserved in the ‘ CarySs,’ already 
shows a stage in some respects in advance of that which is represented by 
Middle Oriya of a later period. Kp§na Pandita, * author of the ‘Prakpta- 
candrikS ’ (12th century), mentions ( Udra ’ as one of the 27 Apabhransas: 
this is perhaps the earliest reference to Oriya as a distinct Prakritic speech 
(Manomohan ChakravartI, ‘The Language and Literature of Orissa,’ JASB., 
1897, i, p. 819). The spread of Oriya was at the expense of Dravidian 
and Kol, as in Bengal ; and a civilised Dravidian speech, Telugu, seems 
to have receded before Oriya. 

The earliest specimens of Oriya, in connected expressions, hitherto 
discovered, occur in two copper-plate grants of king Npsinba-deva IV, 
dated c. 1395 A. C. (edited by Manomdhan ChakravartI, JASB., 1895, i, 
pp. 136 ff.). In these we find a respectable number of OpiyS words which 
show that the Oriya language is already formed. Some of these words are 
very valuable for phonological study : for example, the word « ciari », 
occurring twice, for the modern * cari * four ; the « -i- * after the 
« c- » is found in Marathi, « * ciari > cyar > cSr * , pronounced 
as a palatal affricate, [ tf ] or [ cf ], and not as a dental affricate [ts], 
which would be the regular pronunciation of a « c » before « a, a » in 
Marathi i and this « i » is a puzzle. (J. Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe,’ § 216 ; 
« cy aria ciari » is found in Old Hindi, and in Old GujarStI also. See later. 
Morphology, under ‘ Numerals *). Before that date, we can mention a 
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few place-names in earlier inscriptions (e#., the copper-plate grant of 
Nfsifiha-deva II, 1296 A. C., edited and published in the JASB., 1896, 
i, pp. 254-256 ; the grants of the Trikaligga Gupta and the Bhafija kings 
of South Kosala or Sambalpur, for which see B. C. Mazumdar, ‘ Sonpur/ 
pp. S3 ff. ; the grant of MSdbava-varmS of Koggdda, 7 th century, referred 
to above). 

But the most considerable and most noteworthy specimens, apart 
from the literary records, which in the works of Jagannatha-dasa and 
others go back to the 15th century, are in a series of inscriptions, some 
12 in number, all iu Oriya, in the temples of Puri and Bhuvaneshwar, 
dating from 1436 to 1542 (published by Manomohan Chakra vartl, JASB., 
i, 1893). Along with these is to be reckoned a grant inscribed on a 
copper axe-head, with a short Oriya inscription, dating from the time of 
Purus6ttama-d5va (1466-1496) (E. A. Gait, JBORS., 1918, Part IV). 
These inscriptions prove that Oriya was to all intents and purposes the 
same language in the first half of the 15th century that it is now. 

The spelling of some of the words in these inscriptions is worthy of 
attention, and it throws a great deal of light upon the stress system of the 
language, and also on one or two points connected with the pronunciation. 
Epenthesis of « -y- * after a consonant was quite a regular thing ; « jn » 
in tat-sama words was pronounced « gy * as now ; * f * was pronounced 
as« ru* ; and syllables contiguous to a strongly stressed one were dropped : 
e.g., TTlSl = « rajye * (inscription of 1466) ; ^fwf = « agys, ajfia * 
(1450); also *nwif (1470); *iffsi = « bsjhya, vahya « (1459) ; and forms 
like Jisift, utfiw (1466), ( * f * pronounced as « ru * ) 

(1459), f(=j)^vm (1470), 9 *nn, 9 \sn, (1470), (1542), show 

that the stress was ante-penultimate, and that a preceding or following weak 
vowel was dropped : e.g., « g&j&pati, purusdtt a m&, jogibarft, g u rubare, 
pur°sdtt&m&, pur u na, par a mesw4r4, n&r»k& *. The early Oriya of 
these inscriptions is a living speech. Oriya as in literature is more 
Sanskrit-ridden than Bengali, and the language there is never so interesting 
as in these not very long specimens in the inscriptions : except that a 
few archaic or obsolete forms are preserved in the former (e.g., the 
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conjunctive in « - ink » ), and that in quantity it is quite a respectable 
body of national literature in the language. 

58 . The agreement between Assamese and Bengali is so close that 
the dialects of Bengali and Assamese may be described as belonging to the 
same group. Dialects are independent of literary speech : as such, East 
Bengali dialects, North Bengali dialects (with which Assamese is to be 
associated) and West Bengali dialects are not only independent of one 
another, but also they are uot, as it is popularly believed in Bengal, derived 
from literary Bengali, the « sadhu-bhasS » , which is a composite speech on 
an early West Bengali basis. (See §§ 68, 70, 71, 72.) Assamese dissociated 
itself from the other Bengali dialects when the speakers of these acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of a literary Bengali, and thus accepted the bonds of 
linguistic union. Assamese continued to be the language of an independent 
community ; and, under the peculiar circumstances under which it was 
placed, as it progressed deeper and deeper into the Brahmaputra valley 
among the Bodo and other Tibeto-Burman, and Shan peoples, it developed 
some peculiarities of its own. The earliest Assamese remains date from the 
middle of the 15th century ; and at that time the language is practically 
identical with contemporary literary Bengali as employed in North 
and East Bengal, with the distinctive Assamese characteristics rare and 
not at all prominent. Yet Assamese traits are occasionally noticeable : 
e.g., the confusion between dentals and cerebrals, the use of q « -w- *, 
the absence <5 * -r- *, the absence of the « -i » affix for the verb 1st 
person present, etc. But on the whole, Early Assamese, and even Modern 
Assamese, are not much removed from the Common Bengali type. The 
Bengali dialects of the extreme east and south-east (Sylhet, Chittagong) 
are certainly more removed from Standard Bengali than is Assamese. 
The earliest poets in Assamese are Madhava Kandall, ^agkara-deva 
( ? 1449-1569), Madhava-deva and Kama-Sarasvati (Ananta Kandall). 
Some Assamese writers would assigu a Middle Assamese work called 
* Dlpika-chanda ’ to the 11th, 9th or even to the 6th century, but the work 
is palpably post-1 5th century in its language (Dev£ndra Nath Bez-b&rua, 
'Asamiya Bhfi§S Aru Sshityar Buranjl,’ Jorhat, &aka 1833, p. 71; 
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Padma-nSbha SarmS, in the VSPdP., 1319, No. 1, pp. 45-58). The 
oldest lingnietic remains of Assamese are some names in inscriptions; 
but in pre-Moslem times, Assamese and Bengali were certainly one 
language ; and a study of these names can be better made in connection 
with old Bengal place names {Appendix C). 

59 - The oldest specimens of Bengali, prior to 1300 A. C., are the 
following. 

(1) A number of place-names in inscriptions and in old books, 
beginning from the first half of the 5th century A, C. As has been said 
before, these names have been Sanskritised a great deal, but some of the 
tadbkava and deal words can be distinguished. In the ( Rama-carita ’ of 
Sandhy&kara-nandl, 11th century, similar names have been found (cf. R. D. 
Banerji, ‘The Palas of Bengal,' pp. 87-90), and one or two in other 
works, but their value is not so great as in the epigraphical records. 

(2) A glossary of over 300 words, scattered in a Sanskrit commentary 
on the ‘ Amara-kosa,* by a Bengali Pandit, Vandya-ghatlya Sarvananda, 
written about- 1159 A.C. This work, bearing the name ‘ Tlka-sarvasva * 
was noticed in the catalogues of Sanskirt MSS. by Aufrecht and Burnell 
(cf. Ep. Ind., VI, p. 203). The work was lost to Bengal, but was preserved 
in Malabar, and it has been recently edited from Malabar MSS. by T. 
Ganapati 3astrl in the ‘ Trivandrum Sanskrit Series.* The vernacular 
words preserved in it belong to the Old Bengali period, and they embody 
valuable material for the study of Bengali phonology. A great many 
of these words have become obsolete now, and quite a number of 
them present a slightly Sanskritised appearance, which was due to the 
scholastic tendencies from which Pandits have never been free. A few 
of these words have been found in pre-Moslem (Old Bengali) and early 
Bengali literature described below. [The VSPdP. for San 1326, No. 2, 
has two papers, in one of which these words have been discussed (by R3i 
Bahadur Yogesh Chandra VidyS-nidhi, ‘ Sare Sat Sata Vatsar Purver 
Bag gala Sabda ’), and in the other they have been arranged alphabetically 
for the benefit of students (by Basanta-Ranjan Ray, * Dvadas Satakcr 
Baggala Sabda ’)] . 
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The above lists of names and words are but meagre materials to 
reconstruct the history of a language. Sentences and connected phrases 
of the language in its oldest period, just after it had evolved from the 
Apabhrah&a stage, would be invaluable. Fortunately, we have been 
possessed of such specimens of Old Bengali, after it bad manifested most 
of its peculiar characteristics, and before it could crystallise into the 
Middle Bengali of the established type. These specimens allow us to 
have a glimpse of the language in its formative period. 

60. (3) These specimens consist of some 47 1 songs, called 
‘ Carya-padas,’ or * Caryas,’ composed by teachers, « siddhas *, of the SahajiyS 
sect, which was an off-shoot of the Tantrika or late Mahayana Buddhism. 
This sect seems to have been connected with the Saiva sect of the Yogis 
(Natha-panthls), in their doctrines, in the possession of some common 
traditions, and apparently of some common teachers as well, like 
Matsyendra-nStha, Goraksa-natha and Jslandhari-pada. (The doctrines of 
the Sahajiyas, as set forth in the ‘ Caryas,’ can be compared with those of 
the Yogis as in the f Gorakh-bodh,’ a 14th century work in Hindi: 
cf. L. P. Tessitori , 1 Kanphata Jogls,’ in Hasting’s Cyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics ; Grierson, * Gorakh-nSth,’ in the same work.) 

These songs are preserved in a MS., which, according to 
Mahamahopadhyaya tiara- Prasad Sastrl, who discovered it in Nepal and 
edited it under the auspices of the VS Pd. of Calcutta, belongs to the 
beginning of the 12th century, but Rakhal-DSs Banerji expresses a doubt 
as to its being earlier than the end of the 1 4th century (in his article on the 
date of the MS. of the ‘ Sn-Kj^ria-Klrttana,’ one of the introductory essays 
in the edition of that work, for which see below). H. P.lSastrl published 
this MS. along with 3 others in one volume, to which he gave the 
title ( HSjfir Bacharer Purana Bftggala Bhagay Bauddha Gan 0 Doha ’ 
Buddhist Songs and Couplets in the Bengali Language a Thousand Years Old. 


1 There were 50 sougs in the MS., and these are numbered. Five leaves in the MS. are 
wanting. Through this reason, we have only a portion of CarjS 23, and Caryas 24, 25 and 
48 are missing entirely, leaving the actual number at 47. 
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Of the four MSS., printed in this book, the first one alone, the ‘ Carya- 
carya-viniscaya,’ containing the songs mentioned above, have a supreme 
importance in studying the origins of Bengali. 

The second and third, called respectively the ‘ DohS-kosa ’ of 
Saraha, and the ‘ Doha-kosa ’ of Kanha, are in an Apabhranda 
dialect, in which the distinctive Bengali traits such as are found in 
the Caryas are absent, but their language has an important bearing 
on the development of NIA. The subject matter of the poems and 
and couplets in these two ‘ Doha-kosas ’ is the same as that of the Caryas. 

The last MS. printed in Pandit S&strl’s volume, the ‘ Dakdrnava,’ 
presents a third variety of Prakritic speech. This work is a Buddhist Tantra, 
named in full ‘ Dak&rnava MahayoginT-Tantra-rajya,’ and it is in a number 
of chapters (patalas); the MS. gives the text only in a mutilated form. 
The text consists of Sanskrit klokas interspersed with portions in the 
Prakritic speech. There is no Sanskrit « chaya » , or commentary, and the 
interpretation of the work is rendered extremely difficult. The Prakritic 
portions appear to be in mlm form as well as in verse. These are at 
times intelligible; and a word or two here and there (e.y., the root 
«acch», the form « ke *, interrogative pronoun, rather than « ko * ) 
indicate eastern influence. The MS. is palpably late: the text also 
appears to be corrupt : we have even post-Middle Bengali forms 
like « tumi ». The ignorance of the NewSrl copyist, who had a little 
Sanskrit and less of Apabhransa, is responsible for making the language 
the enigma that it is in the MS. In any case, being at its basis a Western 
Apabhransa, as even a cursory glance at the language will show, the 
connection of the speech of the ( Dak&rnava ’ with Bengali is but remote; 
and although the restoration and explanation of the passages in it is sure 
to be of some value in the history of late MIA., the consideration 
of the problem may be laid aside for the present as having no immediate 
bearing on the origins of Bengali. 

In the MS. of the ‘ Carya-carya-viniscaya,’ we have the poem in the 
Prakritic speech given first, and then a Sanskrit commentary on the poem. 
The commentary occasionally gives short quotations from similar Prakritic 
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literature — Old Bengali and Western Apabhransa, an interesting example 
being two short couplets in Old Bengali attributed to Mlna-natha (in 
comm, to Carya 21). In the second MS., the Prakritic lines of Saraha, or 
Sardja-vajra, are not always given by themselves, but are quoted in exienso 
in the Sanskrit commentary by Advaya-vajra : the author of the 
commentary has the text before him in another MS., from which he is 
content to introduce tags or full verses in his work, KSnha or Kpsn&c&rya’s 
Doha-kdsa, the third MS. in Sastrl’s book, gives first the Apabhransa 
couplets and then the Sanskrit commentary to it. 

The subject matter is highly mystic, especially in the * Caryas/ 
centering round the esoteric doctrines and the Yoga and erotistic 
practices of the Sabajiyas ; and the commentary, being itself in a 
highly technical jargon, does not make the text any the clearer, 
notwithstanding the fact that it quotes extensively from a large analogous 
literature. The poems in the * Doha-kdsa ’ of Saraha are not so mystic, 
but they are abstruse enough : and the same may be said of the second 
' Doha-kdsa,’ of Kanha. 

Two different dialects are found in these three works. The dialeet, of 
the ‘ Caryas * alone is Old Bengali, as its peculiar Bengali forms show (e.g., 
the genitive in ins, ^ « -era, ara * , dative in CS « -re », locative in <5 « -ta » ; 
post-positional words like « majha * , « antara * , « saijga * ; 

past and future bases in $»[, « -il- , -ib- * and not « -al- , -ab- * of BihSrI ; 

present participle in ^ « -anta » ; conjunctive indeclinable in « -is » } 
conjunctive conditional in « -ile * ; passive in « -ia- * , which is 
preserved as a relic in Middle Bengali ; substantive roots «ach» and 

« thSk « , not « thik * of Maithill or « tha * of Oriya ; and a number 
of Bengali idioms). The two ‘ DohS-kosas ’ present the same dialect, which 
is a kind of Western (Saurasent) Apabhransa, as its « -u * nominatives, 
its « -aha * genitives, its « -ijja- » passives, and its general agreement 
in forms with the literary Western Apabhransa amply indicate. There 
was a considerable amount of Eastern Buddhist (Sahajiya) literature, of 
the type found in the ‘ DohS-kosas,’ in the Western ApabhraAsa. C. 
Bendall has published some fragments of such Apabhransa strophes (in the 
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‘ Subhiisita-saggraha/ Le Museon, new series, Vols. IV, V, Brussels, 1905). 
In the monasteries of Nepal, some of these SahajiyS ApabhranSa songs and 
strophes are even now preserved and sung(H. P. fSastrl, VSPdP., 1329 San, 
No. 1, pp. 44 ff.). And a great many, along with poems and other 
compositions in Old Bengali, seem to have been rendered into Tibetan and 
included in the ‘ Bstan-Hgyur ' (Tan-jur), the Indian originals being lost (cf. 
Cordier’s Catalogue, mentioned in footnote at p. 119). 

61. As has been said before, as a literary language this Western 
Apabhransa was current in Eastern India. During the 9th-12th centuries, 
through the prestige of North Indian Rajput princely houses, in whose 
courts dialects akin to this late form of &aurasenl were spoken, and 
whose bards cultivated it, the Western or Saurasenl Apabhransa became 
current all over Aryan India, from Gujarat and Western Panjab to 
Bengal ; probably as a lingua franca, and certainly as a polite language, as a 
bardic speech which alone was regarded as suitable for poetry of all sorts. 
Professional bards, ‘ bhats,’ in other parts of India had to learn this dialect., 
as well as Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and compose in it. In the first 
centuries after the development of NIA., this l^aurasenl Apabhransa 
continued to be used, but it yielded more and more to the local dialects 
in the various parts of India, and ultimately, by the middle of the 15th 
century, it was no longer, or very sparingly, used, other vernaculars like 
Maithill, Awadhl, and RajasthSnl having asserted themselves ; and in its 
own home, the Midland, it gradually approximated itself to Braj-bhakhfi, 
which was in a way its direct representative. The Old Hindi of the 
‘Prithlraja-RSsau' is very strongly influenced by Apabhransa forms, is 
almost overwhelmed by them — the genuine NIA. character of the work 
showing itself nevertheless. A younger form of this &aurasenf Apabhransa, 
intermediate in forms and in general spirit to the genuine Apabhransa of 
times before 1000 A.C. and to the Braj-bhakhS of the Middle Hindi period, 
say, of the 15th century, is sometimes known as ‘ Avahattha.’ The 
‘ PrSkpta-Paiggala * (see § 64) embodies an anthology of verses in this 
Avahattha speech. In Rajputana, Avahattha was also known as ‘ Piggala,’ 
and local bards continued to compose in ‘ Piggala,’ as an archaic literary 
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language, almost as much as they composed in ' Dig gala ’ or local 
RSjasthan! dialects. The prestige and influence of SaurasenI Apabhransa 
was no less strong in Bengal than in Bihar, Panjab and Rajputana. During 
the formative period of Bengali (? 700 — 900 A. C.) and the Old Bengali 
period (950 — 1200 A. C.), a great deal of the early Buddhist (Sahajiya) 
literature was composed in it. Being a dialect that was not the mother- 
tongue of those who composed in it, local eastern (Bengali) idioms and words 
have crept into it : e.g., « katjhiu rava * raised a shout, in the ‘ Doha-kosa ’ 
of Saraha (p. 91 in Ssstrl’s book) : cf, Bengali 31 ^51 « ra kara * ; «bhidfl» 
tightly, fast (ibid., p. 90) : cf. Middle Bengali « bhiri * ; use of roots 
« aech * and « thakk * (pp. 104, 105) : Bengali 'stfSb 313* « ach, thak » ; 

« jabbe, tabbS * when , then (p. 107): Bengali 3£3, ^3 « j&be. t&be » j 

« cha;( ( ,')ai * leaves (p. 1 12) : cf. Bengali « chare », but HindostanI 

« chofe * ; « tShara * his (p. 115) : Bengali $t^t3 « tahar^ »• ; « bujjhiaii * 

understood (p. 129) : cf. Bengali 331 « bujh » ; etc. 

The practice of employing this western literary speech in the eastern 
tracts continued in Mithila at least as late as the time of VidySpati. 
Vidyapati’s compositions in Avahattha have been mentioned before (see 
p. 104) ; and in his Avahattha, naturally there is a considerable mingling 
with contemporary early Braj-bhakha forms, as well as Maithill forms ; 
and frequently the influence of Maithill phonology and orthography is 
noticeable, and, at times, the influence also of the classical Prakrit as 
used in, the Sanskrit drama. Here, with Vidyapati, the Avahattha dialect it 
is more or less restricted to court poetry of a formal, panegyrical character. 
In Bengal, Western (Sauraseni) Apabhransa and its younger form 
Avahattha ceased to be employed as soon as Bengali came to its own. 
But the practice of using the language of Upper India on formal 
occasions at least seems to have lingered on as a tradition in the courts 
of Bengal princes, along with the courtly etiquette and ceremonial 
which was Rajput or Northern Indian ; and it was revived in 
post-Moghal times, with the influx of Rajput and other officials from 
Northern India. In Bharata-candra’s ‘ AnnadS-maggala ’ (middle of the 
I8th century), we have some Hindi verses in which a Bengal prince. 
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the ruler of Burdwan, and his ‘ bhSt ’ or court bard aud emissary talk 
with one another. The use of Western Hindi, or Braj-bhakhS, 
by the Bengali poet is an echo of this revived tradition ; which thus 
goes back to the days when Western Apabhransa was cultivated by 
Bengal poets. 

62 . The language of the Caryas is the genuine vernacular of Bengal 
at its basis. It belongs to the Early or Old NIA. stage. The declension 
is still more like MIA. rather than NIA., although the NIA. system of 
post-positions has come in. The past base, when the verb is transitive, 
is still an adjective qualifying the object, as it is still the rule in Western 
Hindi. But the influence of the £aurasenl Apabhransa was very 
great on it : and occasionally of Sanskrit and the literaiy Prakrits 
of the second MIA. period. There is the old passive in « -ia- * , which 
is lost to New Bengali, but which lingers in isolated instances in Middle 
Bengali. (See under Morphology : The Verb : Passive Voice.) The affix 
« -ilia > -ila * has not as yet become universal for the past base, « -ia * 
forms, without the strengthening « -1- * affix, being retained in a few 
instances (see below, under Morphology : Conjugation, Past Base). The 
text at times gives a form in « -ia *, but from the commentary and from 
the rime it can be seen that the original word was in « -ila * : e.g., Carya 
31, « chadia » in text=« chadila * in commentary; 35, « la'ia * in text, to be 
read as * la'ila », to rime with « kaela * ; so 50, « phulia * is for « phulilS », to 
rime with « taela *=« bhaila? nela? * . Still, forms like « bujhia, bharia » 
were used side by side with « bujhila, milila * etc. The past (i.e., past 
participle) in « -in, -u *, as in « kiu, biapiu, gaii, ahariu, bikasaii, thskiu, 
bahiu * etc., which, however are not many, are borrowed from foauraseni 
Apabhransa. So also the pronominal forms like « jo, so, ko, jasu, tasu *, 
=01d Bengali « je, ke, j5(ha), tS(ha) * , also found in the Caryas ; 
these, again, are not very common ; and also the pronominal adverbs « jima, 
tima * , and the] pronominal adjectives « jaisana, tai'sana, ja'iso » (Old 
Bengali forms would be « *jemanta, temanta ; ja’ihana, taihana *). Echoes of 
the older literary Prakrits of the West are not absent (e.g-, the « -o * 
affix; stray forms like instrumental feminine in « -ia: samShia= 
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samadhya»; retention of double consonants in a few cases ; and an occasional 
phrase like « kim pi = kim api »). It seems that in these Caryis 
we have the first attempts at literary employment of the Bengali speech. 
And being but first attempts, the speech is not sure of its own forms, 
and leans on its stronger, better established (in a literary sense) sisters 
and aunts. The literary languages and models which the poetB of 
the Caryas, Lui and Kanha, Bhusuku and Catila, Saraha and Kukkurl, 
and the rest, had before them, were Sanskrit, the various literary Prakrits 
(of the Second MIA. stage), and Western or ^aurasenl Apabhranga, 
and the rich and ever growing literatures in them. Of these, the ^aurasenl 
Apabhranga was in spirit and form nearest the vernaculars, presenting 
with them almost a similar stage of development, ^aurasenl Apabhrafiga, 
again, was the most cultivated literary language based on a slightly 
archaic form of a contemporary vernacular : and its influence was 
paramount from Gujarat to Bengal. Naturally, it may be expected 
that there would be a great influence exerted by it on the Old Bengali of 
the period : especially when the latter was practising its first steps, so to 
say, in the hands of men fully familiar with the former. Hence it is 
not strange to find a number of Saurasenl Apabhranga forms in this 
offspring of Magadhi Apabhranga. The manuscript in which the CarySs 
are preserved was written in Nepal, in a land where the scribes were perhaps 
more familiar with the standard Saurasenl Apabhransa than with Bengali : 
at any rate, the readings of the poems as in the MS. sufficiently show that 
the scribe was not familiar with their dialect : and through this reason, 
the suppression of dialectal Bengali forms by others from the W r estern 
speech, at least in a few cases, is very likely ; nay, it is proved by the 
correct reading often being given in the commentary, as in the case of 
the word * chadila » quoted above. $auras§n! had already exerted a 
profound influence on its neighbour and erstwhile rival, Ardha-magadhl, 
so much so that the 5aurasenl Apabhransa affix « -u » for the noun had 
become established in the Eastern Hindi dialects (Awadhi etc.), the native 
Ardha-magadbl « -e > -i * affix being entirely given up. The « -u » affix 
also invaded the Magadhi area, but not to the same extent. 
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The MS. of the * Caryacarya-vinificaya’ was written in Nepal, where 
Maithill was current and was cultivated in the drama ; and in South-eastern 
Nepal, the Morang country, Maithill was spoken. Hence, through 
contamination, it is not strange to find in the Carya MS. two Maithill 
forms, « bhanathi » and « bolathi » (=01d and Early Middle Bengali 
« bhananti, bolanti ») and one or two cases of use of « -a- » instead of « -i- » 
as the link vowel in the « -b- » forms of the verb. 

The language of the CarySs seems to be based on a West Bengal 
dialect. Some of its forms belong rather to West Bengal than to East 
Bengal : e.g., the use of the « -k- » affix for the dative, rather than « -r- * , 
the latter occurring in two instances only ; the employ of the post-position 
« sSgga » and « sama » , rather than « s3tha » which would be preferred 
in East Bengali. There are two remarks on the people of East Bengal 
which do not show any admiration for them ; this is a thing which is 
noticeable in the 12th century West Bengal scholar Sarv&nanda (§ 59), 
who, in his commentary on the ‘ Amara-kosa,’ speaks of the 
* Vaggala-vaccara » the vulgar Bengal people who were fond of dried fish, 
meaning, no doubt, the semi-Aryanised masses in East Bengal. (See 
pp. 73, 74.) 

The metres of the Carya, poems are matra-vrtta, being mostly 
‘ Padskulaka,’ or ‘ Caupal/ which originated in the late MIA. period. A 
specifically Bengali or East Magadhan metre like the ‘ Payar ’ of 14 
syllables is not found. Perhaps the 1 Payar * was not yet developed. It 
seems that the ‘ Payar ’ is a later transformation of the ‘ PadSkulaka’ or 
‘ CaupSI ’ (see under Phonology of the Native Element , Stress System). Or 
it may be that the ‘ Payar ’ had already shaped itself in folk-poetry, but 
the poets of the CarySs, with their acquaintance with the common MIA. 
and Early NIA. metres, ignored it in their compositions. 

There cannot be any serious objection (which could be supported bv 
a detailed study of the grammar of the language, as well as by taking into 
consideration the development of Modern Bengali) which can be urged against 
the Caryas as presenting the oldest connected specimens of a characterised 
Bengali speech that we have been enabled to possess. The language is 
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not * Prakrit ’ or * Apabhransa,’ as it has been urged by some, since it shows 
simplification of the MIA. double consonants ( « dhama < dhftmma= 
dharma, j&ma •< j&rama =janma, tanti=tS"ti <tSnti=tantrT, bita < 
*va|ta= vartma, 5'ila < * Syilla=ayata-ila-ka, hada- < h&dda, seji==fiejl < 
*s8jjia=sayyik5 » etc.), and has developed some genuine Bengali 
morphological forms. It is not ‘ Magadhi,’ i.e., Magahl, because no 
specifically Magahl characteristic is traceable, and the verb system is as yet 
primitive. And it is not an artificial jargon made up of shreds of different 
dialects, because, barring those few Western Apabhransa forms, discussed 
above, there is nothing in its grammar which cannot be explained with 
reference to the development of Middle and Modern Bengali. 1 

We have in these Caryas some of the oldest documents in any NIA. 
language, documents of prime importance for NIA. philology, which can 
be placed side by side with the SaurasenI Apabhransa fragments, in 
Hema-candra, in the ‘KumSra-pala-pratibodha/ and in other works ; with 
the Avahattha fragments in the ‘ Prakfta-Paiggala ’ ; with the oldest 
Marathi fragments as in the epigraphical remains and in the ‘ JnandSvarl ’ ; 
with the ‘ Prithlraja- Rasau * in its primitive form ; with the Old Western 
Rajasthani remains, which are later in date ; and also with the artificial 
Buddhist and Jain literature in Western Apabhransa — like the ‘ Doha-kosas’ 
and the ‘ Subhasita-taggraha,’ and the ‘ Bhavisatta-kaha,’ the ‘ Neminaha- 
caria,’ the ‘ Samyama-manjarl,’ and other works. 

63. What is the date of the Caryas ? Judging from the language, 
one would be inclined to place them at least 150 years before the 
‘ Srl-Kfsna-Klrttana,’ which belongs to the last quarter of the 14th century, 


1 The importance of the Carya-padas has not been sufficiently appreciated in Bengal, 
and only about half a dozen papers or notes on them have been published so far by Bengali 
scholars. They only valuable article is by Maulavi Muhammad Shahlduliah, now of the 
department of Sanskritic studies in the University of Dacca; his paper (in the VSPdP, f 
1327, pp, 145-152) offers very satisfactory readings of some obscure passages, and on the 
whole is extremely helpful and suggestive. Prof. H. Jacobi cursorily refers to the 
language of the Caryas as being ‘ Alt-Bengalisch * (in the Introduction to the * Sanatkumftra- 
carita,’ pp. xxvii-xxviii, Munich, 1921). 
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and which is oar oldest Middle Bengali text : roughly, before 1200 A. C. 
The authors who composed these poems are Lui-pfi or Luyl-pada (2 poems), 
Kukkurl (2 poems), Biruwa or Virupa (1 poem), Gu(n)$arl (1), Ca$ila (1), 
Bhusuku (8), KSnha or Kfsua-pada (12), Kamall or Kambal&mbara (1), 
Dombl (1), Santi (2), Mahitta or Mahldhara (l), Bajila or Vlna-pSda (L), 
Saraha or Saroja-vajra (4), 3a vara (2), Aja or Arya-deva (1), Dhendhana (1), 
Darika (1), Bhade or BbSdra-pada (1), Tadaka(l), Karjkana (1), Jaya-nandl 
(1) and Gunjarl (1) : 22 names in all. They are among the 84 Siddhas, or 
great miracle-working saints and teachers who are worshipped by the 
MahSyana Buddhists in Tibet and in Nepal, and about whom there are 
current a number of legends in Nepal, in Tibet and also in India. Their 
compositions have always been held in honour by the Northern Buddhists : 
these are even now sung by the Buddhists in Nepal (H. P. 3astrl, VSPdP., 
1329), and they were rendered into Tibetan and are included in the 
‘Bstan-Hgyur ’ (Tan-jur). 1 * * 

The date of one of these Siddha composers of the poems, Lui or 
Luyl-pSda, seems to be certain : he was an elder contemporary of 
Dlpagkaia Srljfiana, or Atisa, and they prepared a Buddhist Tantrika 


1 In the * T&n-jur,’ Cho XLVII1, there are translations of a mass of short poems 

(a reference to which I obtained from Dr. F. W, Thomas of the India Othce Library) 

in the Prakritic dialects — Old Bengali, perhaps, and Western Apabhrahfia, attributed to 
our poets of the Caryas and to other Siddhas who are not represented in the 1 Caryflcarya- 
viniscaya.’ With the help of Cordier’s Catalogue of the ‘ Tan-jur * (* Catalogue du Fonds 
tibetain de la Bibliotheqne Nationale,’ par P. Cordier, Deuxieme Partie : Index du Bstan 
Hgyur, Tibetain 108-179, Paris, 1909), and through the courtesy of M. Jean Frzyluski 
(of the E'cole des Langues Oriental es Vivantes of Paris) I had copied out gome 40 
likely versions of these Indian songs from the volume concerned (Tibetain 157) in 
the Biblioth&que Nationale. M. Przyluski read these for me, and we compared them 
with the^Caryas, and so far only one Caryft poem agreed with a text from the ‘ Tan-jur* 

(Section 2, in Cho XLVI1I, Tibetain 157, p. 26 : the lines beginning 4 dhos po yah ni ma 
yin z'in, dhos med la ni ma skyes pa'i,’ agreeing with Caryft 29 in Sfistri’s book, p. 45). 
This sufficiently demonstrates that the vernacular and Apabhrausa literature of the period 
800-1200 A. C., or later, was to a large extent translated into Tibetan; a comparison of 
the text and the Tibetan translation, wherever this will be possible, is sure to help in the 
restoration of the former, which is generally in a very mutilatod form). 
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work named * Abhisamaya-vibhagga.’ Ati&i went to Tibet in 1088 A. C., 
when be was 58. The literary life of Lui, when he composed these songs, 
can very well be placed in the second half of the 10th century. (H. P. 
Sastrl, English Preface to the ‘Bauddha Gan 0 Doha/ p. 2.) This period 
provisionally may be regarded as the upper limit for the Caryas : Lui seems 
to have been the most venerated in the group— there is a respectful 
reference to him in the poem by Darika (No. 34), and in a poem by Kftnha 
(No. 36), and he is worshipped even now in Bengal (cf. Ssstrl’s Preface) : 
possibly he was the oldest. As many as 12 poems are by KSnha. It is 
quite possible that there were more Kanhas than one; the 12 poems, in most 
cases signed ‘ KSnha, Kanhu,’ are introduced as being ‘ Kanhu-pad&nam, 
Kpanacarya-padanam, Kfsna-padanam, Kfsna(carya ?)-padan8m, Kf§na- 
vajra-padauam.’ In the Tibetan ‘Tan-jur,’ there are apparently quite a 
number of Kpsnas who tigure as authors of TSntrika works. The 
Cambridge University Library has a MS. of a work called * Hevajra- 
pafijika Yoga-ratna-mala,’ by ‘ Pandit&carya SrI-Kahna-( = Kanha)-pada.’ 
It was written in Magadha during the 39th year of G5vinda-pala, the last 
king of Magadha (=c. 1199 A. C.), and was taken to Nepal, whence it 
was brought to v’ambridge by D. Wright. (R. D. Banerji, ‘The Falas of 
Bengal,’ p. 111.) This ‘Kahna’ must be one of the Kanhas, if there 
were several. That would place some of the poems in the second half of the 
12th century, as the MS. can well be contemporaneous with the author. 

The Sahajiya sect of Bengal had unquestionably some connection 
with the &ivaite Natha or Yogi sect, which originated in Northern India 
as an expression of a revived Hinduism, during the beginning of the 
second millennium A. C. The history of the origin of this sect is 
shrouded in mystery, and a great deal of the religious, social and 
literary life of Northern India will have light thrown on it when we 
come to know the story of the origin of the Natha-panth, and about 
the personality of Goraksa-natha. Goraksa-natha, or Gorakh-nSth, was 
the greatest teacher of this sect, and he seems to have been a man from 
Northern India (Panjab). There are legends current all over Aryan India 
about Gorakh-nSth, and his guru Mlna-natha or Matyse n d ra-nStha 
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(Machindar-nath) — how the latter obtained secret knowledge from Siva in 
the form of a fish, how he forgot his wisdom and was ensnared in the love of 
life and of women, and how his pupil Gorakh-nath came to him and 
brought him back to his life as a Yogi. Contemporary with Gorakh-nSth 
was Jalandhari-pada, known also as Harl-pa, according to the unanimous 
agreement of traditions still current among the masses in Northern India 
and in medieval vernacular literature, from Chittagong and Assam to 
MahSrastra, Gujarat and the Panjab. Gorakh-n5th was the guru of a 
queen Mayana-vatl of Bengal; and Mayaua-vatl’s son was the famous 
Raja Gopl-canda, who, while quite a young man, gave up bis kingdom and 
his wives, and became a Yogi, and followed Jalandhari-pada, as his guru. 
Gopl-canda’s renunciation is the theme of a large mass of folk poetry, 
songs, ballads and romances, in Bengali, OriyS, Bhojpuriya, Hindi, Panjabi, 
Marathi, Gujarati and other languages, and is the subject even now sung 
by itinerant Yogi beggars in Hindustan and in the Deccan. According 
to some versions, including Tibetan ones, Jalandhari-pada in common 
with Mayana-vatl, was a disciple of Goraksa-natha. And according to 
the unanimous agreement of the legends, Jalandhari had a devoted disciple 
in Kanu-p3 or Kanha-pSda. Now, one of the Caryas, No. 86, attributed 
to Kfsn&carya-pada, and signed ‘ Kanhila lagga ’ i.e., ‘ Naked Kanhila= 
Kanha 3 (line 4), expressly mentions Jalandhari-pada in the last verse : 

« Sakhi kariba Jalandhari-pae : 
pakhi (pasi) na caha'i [mori] pan<jiacaye. * 1 * 
I shall make Jalandhari-pada (my) witness : 
a great scholar (Panditdcarya) does not look to my side. 

The Kpsna of Carya 86 is therefore Kanha-p5da the disciple of the 
Natha Yogi Jalandhari of the legend. This Kanha is described as 
‘ Kfsn&carya ’ in the Carya commentary. The author of the ‘ Hevajra-panjika 
Yoga-ratna-mala ’ (the MS. of which dates from 1199 A.C., see p. 120) 

1 The text as printod by H. P. SSstri rans thus : 4tf<) wffa 

CVtfa II ‘ sSthi kariba Jalandhari pStra / pakhi na rflhaa mori p&pdifi cade,' 

It has been emended in my quotation, following the reading and interpretation of the 
commentary . 
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is described as ‘ Paiyfyitdcarya SrI-Kahna-pada.’ The word * pandiacaye,’ 
in Carya 86, as I read it, following the Sanskrit equivalent ' panijitAcarya ’ 
given in the commentary, can very well be a reference by Kanha to 
himself, the last verse usually giving the name or title of the poet : 1 shall 
call to witness my Gum Jaland/tari-pada ; my Panditdcarya (i.e., myxelf who 
am a great scholar) does not look at me (i.e., my knowledge I owe to the 
grace of my guru , and not to my studies and my being a Panditdcarya). 
If the author of Carya 36 were also the author of the Tantra work 
mentioned, as it can be reasonably supposed, then we would get c. 1200 A.C. 
as the lower limit for one Kanha at least ; and consequently for Jalandhari 
and for Goraksa-natha, and for the main personages who figure in the 
Gopl-canda story, if that story has any basis in fact ; and there is nothing 
to show that it does not have. This Kanha must have been the Siddha 
Kanha mentioned in the Tibetan and Indian lists of 84 Siddhas : and 
all the poems in the Caryas, as well as the Doha-kosa, may very well 
be by one and the same individual. 

From Marathi sources, we have some indication as to the date 
of Goraksa-natha (and consequently of Kanha). Jnana-deva in the 
‘ Jnanesvarl ’ (c. 1290 A. C.) says that he received initiation from his 
elder brother Nivptti-natha, who was born 1273 A. C. ; and Nivptti-natha’s 
guru was Gainl-natha, or Goyani-natha, whose guru was Goraksa-natha, 
the disciple of Matsyendra-nabha. (V. L. Bhave, * Maharastra-saraswat,’ 
pp. 39, 40, 42.) It may be that the tradition presented by the ‘ Jnanesvarl ’ 
is faulty, and as it often happens, omits some intervening names in the 
‘ guru-parampara ’ (succession of masters). Assuming that Gainl-natha 
was an old, old man when he initiated Nivptti-natha, we can make an 
adjustment of the chronology from the Marathi source with the dates 
suggested for G5raksa-natha and Kanha in the previous paragraph, namely, 
the end of the 12th century. 

The Tibetan legends about the 84 Siddhas, including the poets of 
the Caryas, profess to give details about the life and history of them, 
but they are hardly reliable. (These have been translated into German, 
by A. Griinwedel in the ‘ Baessler Archiv,' Berlin, Vol. V.) Tara-nStha, 
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in his * History of Buddhism in India/ in Tibetan (German translation 
by A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1 869) also gives legends about them, but in 
the matter of chronology, the Tibetan authority is hopelessly confusing. 
He, however, makes this interesting statement that at the time when 
the Tajiks and the Turks were ravaging Eastern India, i.e., at the end 
of the 12th century, the Yogis who followed Goraksa-natha became devotees 
of &iva (p. 255, Schiefner). Can this suggest a date for Goraksa-natha? 
Tara-natha, however, gives elsewhere (p. 174, Schiefner) a date several 
centuries earlier for Goraksa. Among other interesting things, TSrS*nitha 
quotes a Bengali word (« Ajischa » in Schiefner, p. 205 « *§yi§a(a) » 

in Old Bengali, written < ais& * come! in ordinary Bengali), as 

being uttered by Virupa, who is one of the poets of the Caryas. 

The other poets, from the style of their composition, from language, 
and from general spirit, belong to the same age. The period 950- 1 200 
A. C. would thus seem to be a reasonable date to give to these poems ; 
and they are preserved in a post-l4th century MS. These poems must 
have been very popular in Bengal : and we have echoes of lines from them 
in Middle Bengali literature, beginning from Canrtl-dasa in the ‘ Srl-Krsna- 
Klrttana.' 1 

64 . Other remains of Proto- or Old Bengali are possibly in a few 
poems and couplets in the ‘ Prakpta- Paiggala.’ This work is a treatise 
on Apabbraiisa and Early NIA. versification. Various metres are 
described, and examples are quoted. These examples are from the floating 
mass of popular poetry and song current among the poets and the 
poeple of Northern India during the period 900-1400 A. D. The book 
in its present form dates from the latter half of the 14th century. 


1 E-9-, Civya 6, 1 apana maihsem harina bairl ’ the deer is a foe {to 

all) because of it e own flesh ; cf. ‘ Sri-Krsna-Kirttana,’ p. 78, C*R *! f5|Sf jftW 

^1= ‘ j™ 11 banera harini la nija mflmso jagatera bairi p 88, WWtK SffiCSH fcnit 

‘fipanSra mftniso harini jagatera bairi ’ ; also §KK., pp. 358-359 : the lines on Sahajiyi Yoga 
practice are echoes of similar passages in the Caiyfls ; and the same may be said of lines 
from Middle Bengali works like the 1 Gorakga-vijaya.’ 
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Most of the poems are in the artificial, literary Western Apabhraiitia, or 
in Western Avahatfha, based on earlier literary >aurasenl : two verses 
are even in regular literary Prakrit of the 2nd MIA. stage, being taken 
from the Prakrit drama * Karpura* mail jar ! 3 of Raja-sekhara (c. 900 A. C.). 
But there are some which belong to a stage which might be called Old 
Western Hindi: e.g., the poems at pp. 249, 375, 412, 435, 463, 470, 516, 
541, among others, in the ' Bib. Ind. edition. B. C. Mazumdar first 
suggested that a few of the poems in the * Prakpta-Paiijgala * are in Old 
Bengali ; e.g., those at pp. 12, 227, 334, 403, 465, from their general style, 
their vocabulary in some cases, and specially from their verse cadence (cf. 

‘ History of the Bengali Language/ Calcutta University, 1920, pp. 226 ff.). 
It is very likely that in their original form these poems were in Old 
Bengali, or rather, in Proto-Bengali, with MIA. characteristics still 
present. But as they stand in the ‘ Prakfta-Paiggala/ there is nothing 
in their forms to mark them out specially as Bengali : rather, some 
grammatical forms, like « jata » is going in « cancala jobbana jata », and 
* chaila *, in the poem at p. 227 (cf. Western Hindi « jatu, jata, jata », and 
« chaila * ) ; « natthi * in the poem at p. 465 (cf. Gujarati * nathi * is 
not ) ; « lijjia *, passive participle in « -ijj- * in the same poem; « dijja’i * 
in the poem at p. 403 ; « jimi * in the poem at p. 334 (cf. Hindi « jima, 
jiWa, jyS ») ; « jini * for « yena * in the same poem (the Modern Bengali 
fqfi( « jini » who, honorific, did not originate till later, in the late Middle 
Bengali period, from (7ft « jeha * or fift « jihS *), — are not Bengali or 
Old Bengali at all. Then, many of the forms are MIA., without the 
simplification of double consonants which characterises NIA. in the 
Midland and in Eastern India. But it is quite possible that these poems 
were originally Bengali, especially from their verse cadence ; and through 
their passage from Bengal to Western India, their grammar and language 
has been to a great extent westernised. In their present from, they are 
at the best useful for comparison with Old Bengali : but, as they stand, 
they do not have any bearing on the development of Bengali. 

Two poems ascribed to Jaya>deva, the great Bengal poet of the 12th 
century, may be mentioned here. They are preserved in the Sikh ( Adi 
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Granth,' 1 which is a collection, made in the 16th century, of devotional 
hymns composed by the Sikh Gurus and by saints of Northern India. 
The earliest of these hymns go back to the 12th century, and they embrace 
works of poets who lived in Aryan India from Bengal to the Panjab 
and right down to the MarStha country, — poems by Northern India saints 
like Ramftnanda, and Kablr, as well as by the Marathi poets like Trilocana 
and Nama-deva being found in it. Jaya-deva had become well-known in 
Northern India as a Vaisyava saint and poet by the 16th century, and 
the two poems in the * Granth ’ ascribed to him may really have been 
composed by him ; but in their present form, they are sadly altered, and 
no one can recognise Bengali of any period in them. It seems very 
likely they were originally in the Western Apabhranfia as written in 
Bengal. Western characteristics are noticeable in them : e.g., the « -u * 
affix for the nominative. There is strong influence of Sanskrit as well. 
They were later altered and mutilated to their present shape. 

65. The * Glta-govinda 1 of Jaya-dgva may be noticed in this 
connection. Jaya-deva of Kendu-bilva in Racjha ( = KSdull in Birbhum 
District), in the latter part of the 12th century, just before the conquest 
of West Bengal by the Turks, composed a number of songs (padas) 
describing the love of Ralha and KfBna. These songs, in the form in 
which we have them, possess an exquisite verbal melody and a most 
cloying sensuous charm. Their language is professedly Sanskrit, but 
in their style and execution, and in their rimed maira-'Vrtia metre, they 
are more like vernacular than anything else. Scholars suspect (Pischel, 
‘ Grammatik der Prakrit Spr&chen,* § 3i ; B. C. Mazumdar, Introduction 
to the Bengali Translation of the ‘ Glta-govinda,’ Calcutta) that these 
songs were originally composed in some Prakritic speech, which in this 
case would be either Western Apabhran§a as written in the East, or Old 
Bengali, both the alternatives being equally likely ; and from their music 


1 One of these occurs under Rffg Gujarl, as the last poem : this one has been given 
in the original by Trurapp, in his Translation of the ‘Granth’; the other under R&g 
Mftru. (I am indebted to my colleague in the University, Mr, Indu-Bhushan Banerji, for 
these references.) 
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and their poetic charm they had an enormous popularity. Avaha((ha 
poems similar in form and spirit to some hymns by Jaya-deva are found 
in the ‘ Prakj-ta-Paiggala,’ e.g., the poems at pp. 634, 570, 576, 581, 586. 
Jaya-deva, who was a Vaisnava of the SahajiyS type, as later legends 
would seem to'testify, might very well have written in the vernacular 
of the country. However, it seems that even the learned Pandits, 
who would scorn anything composed in a vulgar tongue, were charmed 
with these padas of Jaya-deva ; and quite early in their history, some 
worthy scholar, or a group of scholars, it may be contemporaneously 
with the poet himself, rather than lower themselves by reading or 
chanting poetry in the vernacular, touched these poems up a bit, 
and garbed them in the dignity of Sanskrit, of a sort, just as it 
would not be vei*y difficult to restore into Latin a line of Old Italian. 
After that some laborious verses in Sanskrit, in the most approved classical 
style, were composed, and these verses told the story of the love which 
is the theme of the songs ; and thus they were formed into a sort of 
framework for the songs, the whole being arranged in a connected poem 
of 12 cantos. This made-up work is one of the most popular books in 
Sanskrit literature, and, under the name of ‘ Glta-govinda,’ is well-known 
wherever Sanskrit is studied. Later on, when there was a Vaisnava 
revival in the 16th century in Bengal and Orissa, it was venerated as a 
religious work, — it was enjoined to be sung before the image of Jagan- 
natha in the temple at Puri, as we know from an inscription of 1499 A. C. 
in the temple. The style of the songs had an enormous influence on 
the Bengali lyric. Jaya-deva, together with the poets of the Caryas, 
stands at the head of Vaisnava and other lyric poetry in Bengal : and 
it would have been a great thing if we had his songs in the language 
in which he possibly wrote them. But undoubtedly they have been so 
carefully preserved because they happened to be rendered into Sanskrit : like 
other popular things in vernacular literature, e.g., the songs of Candl-dSsa, 
with the passing of centuries they would have been altered beyond recogni- 
tion to medieval or present-day Bengali. The languages of the Caryas and 
of the ‘ ^rl-Kfsna-Klrttana ’ have been preserved only because they were 
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fortunately locked up in old MSS., which were not replaced by later 
copies in which the language would certainly have been altered. 

66 . The next great landmark in the study of Bengali, after the 
Caryas, is the ‘ Srl-Kfsna-Klrttana ’ of Canol-dasa. This work, from 
point of view of language, is of unique character in Middle Bengali 
literature. There is a fairly copious Middle Bengali literature, of which 
the most important, and by far the earliest extant works are the * Padas ’ 
of Candl-dasa, the ‘Ramflyana* of Kftti-vasa, the ‘ Padma-purSna ’ of 
Vijaya-gupta, the ‘SrI-Kfsna-vijaya ’ of Maladhara Vasu, the ‘Maha- 
bharatas ’ of Sanjaya, Kavlndra Paramesvara, and ^rikarana Nandi, the 
( Dharma-maggala ’of Manika Gaggull, the ' Canr’l-kavya’ of Mnkunda-rama 
Cakravarti, the f Padma-purana ’ of Varisl-dasa, the ‘ Manasar Bbasan 1 of 
Ketaka-dasa Ksem&nauda ; besides, the poems about Gdpl-canda, and other 
pre-Moslem romance ; and Buddhistic treatises on religious ceremonial and 
ritual, like the ‘ Sunya-purana ’ of Ramai Pandita ; in addition to numerous 
fragments from diverse poets. The Middle Bengali period in literature is 
continued down to 1800, and a mass of songs, proverbs and popular poetry, 
which have been collected in recent times, also properly belongs to the Middle 
Bengali period. The help afforded by Middle Bengali literature, which 
covers a period from the 14th to the 18th century, is not as great as it 
might be expected, in tracing the history of Bengali. Early works as 
a rule have not been preserved in their original shapes, almost always in 
language and frequently in subject matter. The oldest MSS., mainly 
on paper, and also frequently on jwdm-leaf, seldom go beyond the middle 
of the 16th century, and commonly these are of the 17th and 18th 
centuries ; and these give but late recensions of earlier works, in which 
it is useless to expect anything like a faithful representation of the 
author’s language. By the beginning of the 15th century (but the 
tendency or movement had started considerably earlier) a standard 
literary Bengali grew up and rapidly came to be used all over Bengal. 
This was the more or less conventional language of verse: of prose 
literature there was little or nothing before 1800 ; and it is prose which 
properly represents, under ordinary circumstances, the normal habits of a 
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language. MSS. do frequently show local forms : but in an ordinary 
Middle Bengali MS., no matter where it was written, we always find 
standard literary forms which are even now unknown to the spoken 
language of the place, side by side with the genuine dialectal ones. The 
Bengali literary language is a ‘ high ’ dialect, which has utilised forms 
from the various spoken dialects, and these latter are from the beginning 
independent of literary Bengali. If we could find a MS., say, of Kftti-vasa 
(15th century), which preserves the language of the poet intact, its 
importance would be inestimable. But there is no Middle Bengali work 
dating from before 1500 which is preserved in a contemporary MS. ; 
except oue, and that is the ‘ Srl-Kysna-Klrttana.’ 

The MS., from the style of script it employs, according to expert 
opinion, belongs to the latter half of the 14-th century. It gives us the 
genuine West Bengali as used in literary composition in the middle of 
that century. The genuineness of the work is borne out by the remarkably 
archaic character of the forms, which agree with such widely distant 
dialects as North Bengali and Assamese ; and 6ome of its expressions are 
found in Early Oriya. The resemblances with Early Assamese have been 
put forward as an argument, among others, for the spuriousness of the 
work, — and even in favour of its having passed through North Bengal, 
to be edited to its present shape. 1 

The MS. of the ‘ &rI-Kfgna-Klrttana ’ has been almost miraculously 
preserved, to be discovered by Basanfca-Ranjan Ray and edited by him 
in a style rarely attained in the edition of an old text in India (VSPd., 
San 1328). The work seems to have been lost sight of from the 17th 
century, and it is in this way that the language could not be altered, from 
the original form in which it was composed, to late Middle Bengali, or even 

1 Bai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra Vidyanidhi called into question the genuineness of the 
‘ §ri-Kr?na-Klrttana ’ in a paper to the VSPdP. for San 1326. A study of the language with 
reference to the development of Bengali will show that this great and versatile scholar 
of Bengal is off the track here. Satish Chandra B*y and Basanta Kumfir Chatterji in the 
VSPdP. for the same year have contested the issues raised by Y. C. Vidyanidhi in 
favour of the genuineness of the work. 
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Modern Bengali, in the hands of subsequent copyists. The grammar of 
the speech of the ‘ Srl-Kfsna-Klrttana ’ gives a clue to many of the forms 
of New Bengali. The speech here is not what may be called Old Bengali, 
taking Old, Middle and New in the sense in which they are used with regard 
to the Germanic and Romanic languages. The Caryas are in Old Bengali, 
and are comparable to Old English (Anglo-Saxon) remains in the study of 
English : Old in the sense that the speech belongs partly to an ancient 
stage rapidly passing away. The ‘ $rl- Kps na- Klrttana ’ belongs to what 
may be called the Early Middle Bengali stage : and its importance in the 
study of Bengali, in the absence of other genuine texts, is as great as 
that of the works of Layamon, Orm and Chaucer in English. 

67. The Bengali language in its history may be conveniently divided 
into three periods. 

[1] The Formative or Old Bengali Period: XOth-lBth centuries 
(c. 950-1200 A. C.). This period may, in the Proto-Bengali stage, have 
gone beyond 900 A. C, : in any case, it may be said to have overlapped 
the late MIA. (Apabhransa) stage. It may be compared to the ‘ Old ’ 
period of the modern Romance and Teutonic languages ; only necessarily 
for the Indian language, as being the last stage of an already decayed 
order (and herein the Romance speeches can be compared), the inflections 
in it are few, as compared with the later language with its new post- 
positional affixes and other devices. 

The sound system is practically the same as that of late MIA., only 
there has been a simplification of double consonants and transformation 
of a nasal preceding a stop to a mere nasalisation (often expressed 
in writing by leaving the nasal letter untouched), with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel ; « & » probably had not been drawn up 
to its present open « 6 * [o] value ; final vowels were retained, except where 
there was simplification of groups like « -ia > -I * ; and there is no 
indication of «i» or «u» epen thesis. Elision of intervocal labials and 
gutturals seems to have been in force, as in second MIA; and the 
occurrence of euphonic * f, \v * between vowels. The genitive affix was 
* a, aha < -asya », « »era, -ara, -ka < kera, kara, kaa », and, in the plural, 
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«-na»; instrumental, «e»; dative based on genitive; locative in « -i, 
-ahl, -ahi » ; some post-positions ; use of the plural forms of the 1st and 
2nd personal pronouns for the singular, « ambe, tumhe » for « mal, tal *, 
is established ; and the old « ahakam> hau (hau) » I is still present. In the 
verb, the past base ordinarily has «-ila», but sometimes the « -1- * 
does not figure ; and the construction is passive for the transitive verb, 
adjectival for the intransitive, — the system of pronominal affixation, 
rendering the construction active, is as yet unknown. There are traces of 
the * -h- < -sy- * future ; and the « -ia- * passive is a living form, but 
the analytic « ^/ja » passive is also used. 

The vocabulary is mainly tadbhava , but talsama words also figure 
slightly. Literature is just at its beginning, and in addition to the Caryas 
which we now possess, it possibly consisted of similar songs on Radha and 
Kfsna, and of some hymns and ballads, the last being the sources of the later 
Gopl-canda, Dharma-maijgala (Lau Sena), Lakhindar and Behula, Srlmanta, 
and Kala-ketu tales, — but of these no trace belonging to this age remains. 

68 . [2] Middle Bengali Period : 1200-1800. This is better 

subdivided into 3 stages : 

(a) Transitional Middle Bengali, 1200-1300 A. C. 

The language bad all its Bengali characteristics fully established 
during this period, so that from the speech of the Caryas it was 
transformed into that of the ‘ Srl-Kf^na-Klrttana.’ The post-positions in 
the declension were fully established; the conjugation became active in 
the past and future forms of the transitive verb, and the system of 
pronominal affixation to the past and future bases came in, though it 
was not fully established till the 15th century and later. The old 
matra-vfita metre, of 16 or 15 mom, found in the Caryas, became, 
by an arrangement of afaaras, a syllabic metre of 8+6 = 14 aharas 
or syllables during this period : tendencies towards the development of 
this special metre of Bengali, the ‘ Payar ’ metre, found also in Assamese 
and Oriya, are noticeable in the Old Bengali period and were possibly 
present in Common Eastern Magadhan (Apabhransa Magadhl of the 
East). 
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We have do genuine specimens of Bengali which can be relegated to this 
period. But the national legends of Bengal, the stories of Gopl-canda, of 
Behula and Lakhindar, of Khullana and Dhana-pati, of Phullara and 
Kala-ketu, and of Lau-sena which were treated in great poems in 
the following centuries, were probably taking shape during this century. 
But nothing can be asserted about the language and literature of this 
period, although a little can legitimately be guessed. Politically, it was an 
age of chaos and destruction, being the first century of the Turk! 
conquest. But there was some literary activity, and KSna Hari-datta, 
Mayura Bhatta and Manika Datta, who are mentioned by later poets as 
being the first to take up respectively the Behula legend, the Lau-sena 
romance and the Candl legends and treat them in long narrative poems 
to be chanted before a gathering of people at a number of sittings, seem 
to have flourished before 1 300. The fragments that we have from these 
poets are in ordinary late Middle Bengali MSS. 

Rai Sahib Dlnesh Chandra Sen {e.g., in the * Vaijga Sahitya Paricaya,’ 
Calcutta University, 1914) refers to the 11th- 12th centuries the poems of 
‘ Manik-candra Rajar Gan’ and ‘ Mayanamatlr Gan/ narrating the 
Gopl-canda legend (cf. p. 121), which were taken down from the recitation 
of North Bengal villagers and edited respectively by Grierson in 1878 
and by Bishweshwar Bhattacharya in 1908 ; to the lOth-llth centuries 
he refers the ‘ Sunya-pui ana/ the MS. of which, according to its editor, 
Nagendra-nath Vasu, is only 300 years old, and which, as Y. C. Vidyanidhi 
has shown (VSPdP., 13 If), No. 4), must belong to a period subsequent to 
the 13th century. Certain distichs embodying the proverbial wisdom 
of the land, — agricultural maxims, and comments on life and on things, 
which are attributed to ‘ Daka ’ and ‘ KhaDa/ two personages (the second a 
woman) about whom there are numerous legends current in Assam 
and Bengal and who are connected with Varaha-mihira of Ujjayinl, 
the famous astronomer of the 5th-6th centuries A. C., Dlnesh C. 
Sen refers to the 8th-12th centuries: but all these proverbial distichs 
attributed to Dak and Khana were collected within recent years. All 
these above-mentioned works, and some others too, occasionally do represent 
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archaic or pseudo-archaic forms, it is true : the ‘ Sunya-purana ’ and 
similar Buddhistic works show a surprisingly large number of old 
forms for MSS. only 300 years old. But in their grammar, there is 
nothing archaic, generally : they are good Middle Bengali, although some 
of the poems, with their loose metre, their antiquated spelling, and their 
occasional old forms, do present an archaic look at times: but it is 
impossible, on both philological and literary grounds, to relegate them 
to any period before 1400: although their lost prototypes, models, or 
originals might quite reasonably be regarded as having belonged to the 
14th, or even the 13th century. 

(b) Early Middle Bengali Period : 1300-1500 A.C. 

Bengali literature becomes fully established, by the end of tho 15th 
century, with a number of considerable works, which have become the 
classics of the language. We see the working of the influence of classical 
Sanskrit on Bengali from this period : the ‘ Ramayana/ the ‘ Bhagavata 
Pnraua,’ and the ‘ Mahabharata ’ are adapted into the language : the 
language changes its spirit under the umbrage of Sanskrit : there is a great 
access of iaUamat , making many old tadbhavas obsolete or restricted in use. 
The literary language, based on West Bengali, is perfected, and is employed 
in all parts of Bengal, slightly modified by local dialects, no doubt. 
The ‘ Srl-Kfsna-Klrttana ’ is the most important work, philologically 
(before 1400); Candl-dasa composed his songs; Kptti-vasa rendered the 
* Ramfiyana ’ into Bengali in the middle of the 15th century ; and Vijaya 
Gupta and Maladhara Yasu flourished, as well as Srlkarana Nandf. 

In phonetics, the most noticeable thing, found in the &KK., is the 
weakening of independent « i (n) * after « &, a », resulting in new 
diphthongs « &i, ai, &u, au * , which were regarded as one aJtqara in 
which the second element was pronounced very short, and the first 
element tended to be modified ; this was followed by epenthesis of « -i, -u »; 
« -enta < -anta » of the present participle is found as « -it& », the change of 
« -ent- > -5t- > -It- > -it- * having been carried out during the preceding 
period. The aspiration of the nasal in the groups « -mh- », 

« -nh- » is lost by the middle of the 1 5th century. Final « •& * seems 
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to have become quiescent, * *, by the middle of the 1 5th century. 

The conjugation of the verb is purely active in the past tense. There are 
still a few traces of the old inflected passive. Compound tenses come into 
being. The use of a strong form of the genitive, « -r& », for the plural, 
noticed in its incipient stage in the &KK. (where it is found with the 
personal pronouns only) becomes established by 1500. The plural affix for 
the verb, « -anti » , is found as « -anta, -enta » in the 15th century, and 
finally, by the 1 7th, it yields to the form « -en^ », which is influenced 
by the old plural affix for the noun oblique (see under Morphology: 
Declension). 

(c) Late Middle Bengali : 1500-1800. 

The earlier part of this period, during the 16th century, witnessed 
the development of Vaisnava literature through the influence of Caitanya 
(1485-1588) and his disciples. Biography as a genre was added to Bengali 
literature. There was a very great influence of Sanskrit, and of Maitbill, 
and a restricted one of Western Hindi (Braj-bhakha) on both language and 
literature. The artificial literary dialect ‘ Braja-bull ’ grows up (see p. 108). 

Epenthetic « u » became « i * during the earlier part of this period, 
and came to modify the preceding and following « & » and « a » sounds, 
and ultimately were dropped entirely in West Bengali dialects by the 
close of the 18th century. Affixes like ^91 « -ia, », verbal or nominal, were 
contracted, and were gradually turned to the monophthong [&, e], written 
-Hit, -4, in many dialects : C*«U1, C*WJ, having kepi 

[ia>Ia>ea>6a>s>e : rakbia > raikhla > ralkhea > rslkh&a > rs(i)khs > 
rekhe]. In West Central Bengal, along the Hugli River, the habit of 
vowel-mutation and general contraction of syllables begins, and this invades 
the other dialects as well. The aspiration of ^ « -rh- » is continued 
till the beginning of the 17th century and then is gradually lost, Middle 
Bengali words like « p&rhe <pathati » reads and « p&re<patati » 
falls becoming identical ( ) in Modern Bengali. 

There is a great influence of Persian on the vocabulary, especially in 
the 18th century; and to a slight extent, of Portuguese. The loss of 
the Anal « -a » gives an impetus to a system of metre based on stress,— 
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tendencies towards which are not absent in the 14th century ; but the 
syllabic metre is perfected and holds the field in all formal poetry, the 
stressed metre being confined to popular poetry, songs, lullabys, charms, 
etc., and its presence and importance are recognised by learned people only 
by the end of the 19th century. 

All these ushered in, by the end of the 18th century, the Modern 
stage of the language; and the medieval spirit in Bengali literature 
was entirely done away with by the middle of the next century. 

69. [3] Modern or New Bengali: from 1800. 

Prose is written for the first time seriously, but for fifty years 
the literary language is under the tyranny of Sanskrit. Out of the 
large number of forms, dialectal, and archaic, which prevailed in 
Middle Bengali, specially in the verb, documentary and epistolary 
Bengali of the three centuries 1500-1800 was evolving a standard 
language for prose, in which only a few recognised forms were 
used ; and this documentary and epistolary Bengali, based as it 
was on the speech of the 15th century, or it may be, of the 14th, was 
adopted as the language of ordinary prose composition, when the advent 
of Western learning brought in a sudden demand for a prose style. 
Literary Bengali of prose, during the greater part of the 19th century, 
was thus a doubly artificial language ; and, with its forms belonging 
to Middle Bengali, and its vocabulary highly Sanskritised, it could only 
be compared to a * Modern English ’ with a Chaucerian grammar and a 
super- Johnsonian vocabulary, if such a thing could be conceived. This 
literary form for prose became the standard, and growth of the printing 
press established the grammar and the orthography : the latter, the 
work of Sanskritists ’ignorant of the history and phonetic tendencies of 
the language, threw overboard the meagre traditions of spelling for the 
ladbhava words that obtained in Middle Bengali. Good, simple prose 
which had a relation to everyday life was occasionally written, but 
the forms of the verb remained archaic. The colloquial, occasionally 
attempted to be represented in a work like Carey’s ‘Dialogues’ (1816), 
went along its own line, and the stilted Sanskritic ‘ sadhu-bhas* ’ 
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carefully avoided its contamination. In the meanwhile, Calcutta became 
the intellectual centre of the Bengali people, and through literature 
and actual contact in life, the Calcutta form of Bengali spread and 
infected the dialects. The colloquial of Calcutta made its first 6clatant 
advent in the ‘ Hutom P3car Naksa ’ (1862) Sketches of the Hooting 
Owl of Kall-Prasanna Sinha, which is one of the raciest books in Bengali, 
a work which is full of life, being sketches of social life in Calcutta 
in the middle of the 19th century, written in the choicest colloquial spiced 
with slang terms and unconventional expressions such as a man about 
the town would use. The actual spoken language gradually came to its 
own in a mass of unconventional literature, and in ephemeral poetry : 
and it attained to dignity in the eaily writings of Rablndra-nath 
Tagore. It now reigns supreme in the drama (in the fifties and sixties 
of the last century, and later, characters in a play speak the ‘ sadhu-bha$a ’ 
which no Bengali would dream of using in actual life), and to a great 
extent in the conversational passages in novels. In poetry, the colloquial 
shares honours with the literary, both forms being used in the same 
poem, nay, in the same line, side by side ; it has become a serious rival 
of the ‘ high ’ language of prose as well ; and, observing the fact that 
the colloquial of Calcutta has become the speech of educated classes 
everywhere in Bengal, it may be predicted that in about another half 
a century the disuse to the largest scale imaginable, if not the entire 
suppression, of the literary language will be in the course of things. 

The phonetic changes, ushering in the Calcutta colloquial as the 
most advanced or progressive Bengali dialect (the other dialects remaining 
true to the Middle Bengali), were mostly evident by the second half of 
the 18th century : only, the close « e * , as derived from an earlier « a » 
through the influence of « i * , seems to have been more open in the 
18th century than in the early 19th. There has been some influence 
of the literary speech in modifying the normal growth of the dialects, 
including even that of Calcutta. ^ ^ « ph, bh » developed their spirant 
values [f, f ; u, v] in the standard colloquial during the beginning of the 
19th century. 
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The enormous and evergrowing influence o£ English on Bengali, in 
vocabulary, and in some cases in idiom and in expressions, is the most 
noteworthy thing in New Bengali : and the influence of Sanskrit has 
been placed on a different footing, at least in the best writers, restricting 
it to borrowing of words pertaining to higher culture only, and often 
to coining of new words with the help of Sanskrit vocables, to meet the 
necessity of having synonyms for terms of Western life, institutions and 
science. 

70 . A classification of the Bengali dialects is to be, in the first 
instance, from the stand -point of Modern Bengali. The composite nature 
of the literary speech does not make the early literature which is written 
in it very helpful in this matter. Special peculiarities are occasionally 
found : e.g.. East Bengal MSS. represent in maoy ways the pronunciation 
of the epenthetic « -i- », in spellings like faw «l&ikkhy&=laksa, 

sftityi=satya, t&t&ikkhy&n^=t&t&-ks&nql * , or they show a 1st person 
future form in -^t*f * -ibam » side by side with -tttl, -ib5, -imu * 
from other dialects. In reconstructing the history of the dialects, what 
help can be obtained from the forms in Middle Bengali literature is to be 
taken, but the basis of dialectal division must be the living dialects 
themselves. One work, however, although it is less than 200 years old, 
has an exceptional value in the study of dialectal Bengali, as well as 
of Bengali phonology : and its value is due primarily to the script in which 
it is written. This is the ‘ Crepar Xaxtrer Orth-bhed ’ ( =^t?r 
‘ Kfpar v3astrer Artha-Bhed ’ An Explanation of the Scripture of Mercy), 
a catechism of the Roman Catholic religion, written in 1734 in the 
dialect of Dacca by a Portuguese missionary, and printed, in the roman 
character according to the Portuguese system of orthography, at Lisbon 
in 1743. (S. K. De, ‘ IuropTya-likhita Praclna-tama Mudrita BaggalS 
Pustak,’ and S. K. Chatterji, * Kj-par $astrer Artha-bhed 0 BaggalS 
Uccarana-tattva/ in the VSPdP., San 1323, No. 3.) 

The dialects of Bengali have some important points of agreement 
with MaithilT, the most noteworthy being the presence of the root 
« ach » to be; the speech of Arjga (fihagalpur District south of the 
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Ganges, and Santal Parganas — the ‘ Chika-chikI ’ area of Maithill) and of 
Mithila, tracts adjoint to Bengal proper, forming probably the basis on which 
the dialects of Bengali grew up in Bengal. From Agga, the Aryan speech 
(MSgadhl, Prakrit and Apabhransa) seems to have passed down to Radlha, and 
crossed over the Ganges to Pundra-vardhana or Varendra, where the Aryan 
language might also have come overland from Mithila. Along the Ganges, 
it spread from Agga, Pundra and Radha to Vagga. A wave of emigration 
and cultural influence from Mithila joined forces with Var&ndra, and later, 
perhaps, from Vagga, and the Magadhl Apabhransa was carried to North 
Bengal and Kama-rupa, and thence further east into the Assam Valley. 
From Radha, the language spread among the Otjra tribes of South-west 
Bengal, and from thence it was taken to what is now Orissa. From South- 
west Bengal, the Odra from of Magadhl advanced westwards, in to Jba<Ja- 
khanda (Chota Nagpur) and South Kosala (East Central Provinces), 
where it came in touch with the speech of South Bihar (Magahl) and 
with West Magadhan (Bhojpuriya), as well as with the Chattis-garhl form 
of Eastern Hindi. With the last two, the Oriya speech shows some points 
of agreement : e.g,, the retention of singular and plural distinction in the 
verb forms obtains in Chattis-garhl, Bhdjpuriya and Oriya, and the affix 

* -man * for the plural of nouns and pronouns of Chattis-garhl is also 

found in Oriya, as « -mana » . The Aryan speech seems to have been 
in two forms in Radha, one of which used as a substantive auxiliary 
the root « tha * along with the root « ach * , and employed the word 
« mana-, mana- < manava * for indicating the plural of names of sentient 
beings, and also retained the affix «-n »<« -anam * (the OIA. genitive plural 
affix) ip the oblique plural {e.g., * k&ru-&ch&i * is doing, but « k&ru-thila * 
was doing : cf. Bengali « k&rite-cbila » ; * lokA-mane » men, 

* lokftg-k&=lokii-n-ka, ldk&-man&-g-ka * of men) ; and the other form of 
Racjlha speech did not have these characteristics. From the former 
originated Oriya, and the so-called Bengali dialect of South-west 
Midnapur. The other is the source of ordinary West Bengali, which, 
again, falls into two groups, one of the West, and the other of the 
East on the two sides of the Bhaglrathl. 
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71 . The dialects of Bengali fall into four main classes, agreeing 
with the four ancient divisions of the country : Radha ; Pundra or 
Varendra ; Vagga ; and Kama-rupa. RScJha and Varendra, and to some 
extent Kama-rupa, have points of similarity which are absent in Vaijga ; 
and the extreme Eastern forms of the Vaijga speech, in Sylhet, Kachar, 
Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong, have developed some phonetic and 
morphological characteristics which are foreign to the other groups. A 
great deal of these have unquestionably an ethnic basis. The differences 
in pronunciation and stress, as well as in general enunciation and 
grammar, which are observable in the Bengali of a Manbhum peasant, 
and in that of one from Maimansing, are certainly connected with the 
fact that one is mainly Kol (or mixed Kol and Dravidian), and the other 
modified Boijo (Tibeto-Burman), by origin. 

An intermingling of dialects, in addition to the dominant influence 
of the literary language, has made the question complicated. There were 
also class dialects, spoken by members of the same class or caste scattered 
over a large area. Ever since the beginning of her history, Bengal has 
been receiving settlements of people from the West, from Bihar, from 
the Benares and Gorakhpur side, from Oudh, from the Panjab, from 
Gujarat, and from the South — from Orissa, and even from the Dravidian 
lands. Sometimes these peoples were numerous enough to form self- 
contained communities, which stereotyped themselves into castes, thanks 
to the exclusiveness of medieval Hindu society ; and when they became 
Bengali speakers, their speeches often came to retain certain peculiarities, 
and merited the name of 'class dialects.’ The speech of respectable 
Brahmans and others scattered all over the country would thus retain 
some class features, mainly in vocabulary and idiom, occasionally in 
phonetics and morphology, despite the approximation to local dialects. 
A respectable non-Brahman caste of West Bengal, for example, has 
some peculiarities of speech, one of which, the confusion between 
$ * X * and 7 « r » , is noticed in and about Calcutta even now, 
although education is fast driving it out ; and the Kaivarttas or Bfluris, 
Bhuin-malis or Rsjbausis, have their communal peculiarities in speech. 
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Communities which have exerted a dominant cultural influence, like the 
Brahmans, have imposed their stamp on the speech as a whole. But 
as this sort of communal inter-dialectal influencing has been going on 
for centuries, guided in some cases by notions and theories of grammar 
and good usage, nothing very much definite can be insisted upon it. 

But there has been a certain amount of internal movement of 
population within the country, from West to East Bengal, and back again, 
from East Bengal to North Central Bengal, and from both these tracts to 
North Bengal. Brahmans have shared in this movement more than other 
communities, perhaps. There has been also mutual influence in the case 
of dialects which are contiguous. The delta tract cannot be said to have 
any special dialect of its own, unlike the other parts of Bengal. It is 
attached in the west to West Bengali (Radha), and in the east to East 
Bengali (Vagga), with perhaps the influence of VarSndra in the north. 
In the border districts of the delta, namely, South Faridpur, East Nadiya, 
West Jessore, West Khulna, the Radha and Vagga forms intermingle, 
where Radha influences Vagga. The speech of the upper classes in the 
western part of the Delta and in Eastern Ralha gave the literary language 
to Bengal, and now the educated colloquial* of this tract, especially of the 
cities of Nadiya and Calcutta, has become the standard one for Bengali, 
having come to the position which educated Southern English now occupies 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

72. The dialects can be tabulated as in the next page, with the 
Districts where they are spoken mentioned under them. 

The Bengali dialects cannot be referred to a single Primitive Bengali 
Speech, but they are derived from various local forms of late Magadhl 
Apabbransa, which developed some common characteristics that may be called 
pan-Bengali : e.g., « -ila, -iba * for the past and future base, rather than 
« -ala, -aba * : * -ia • rather than simple « -i * for the conjunctive ; « -era 
<-kera» besides « -ara<-kara » for the genitive; « -ke, -rS » for the 
dative, rather than « -ku » as in Oriyil : etc. These pan- Bengali features 
link the dialects together as members of a single group, and enabled them to 
l>e attached to a composite literary language as a matter of course. Taking 
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1 Chakma in the dialect of the hill people of Chittagong. Mayang or BislinupuiiyS 
is spoken by a few people in Manipur : it is much mixed up with Tibeto-Bnrman, and in the 
LSI., it is regarded as a dialect of Assamese, but its forms show unquestionably a greater 
affinity with Eastern Yaftga. 
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this pan-Bengali basis, a Proto-Bengali or Old Bengali Stage can for 
practical purposes be postulated in the history of the dialects, or, in mass, 
in the history of the Bengali language. Dialectal peculiarities, as much 
as common characteristics, were developed independently in the various 
dialects, apart from those cases where mutual influence is plainly visible. 
Thus, East Bengali * -ilam * (1 6fc person past) and « -ibam * (1st 
person future) are independent formations in the dialect of Vagga, just as 
"West Bengali forms 3^", ^rl « -ilum, -ilii, -il5 * and ^1, 

« -ib&, -ibo, -ibS » are derived fiom similar independent formations in 
the Ra<jha dialect ; and neither group can be referred to the other, or to a 
Common Old Bengali : although we have to speak of the source forms 
of all these — « -ilam, -ib5m * and « -(i)lum, -(i)bo » , which are found 
in the Modern dialects, as equally Old Bengali or Early Bengali forms. 

The literary language has all the pan-Bengali characteristics, but 
sometimes it leans to one dialect and sometimes to another, although 
its basis is •' Gaudiya’ or Typical West Central Bengali. It is eminently 
representative. In the study of Bengali Phonology and Morphology in 
the following pages, the forms of this full and rather archaic literary 
Bengali are considered, as well as those of the Standard Colloquial which 
is most intimately connected with it : and dialectal peculiarities, wherever 
they are important and interesting, have beeu noticed. 

73. The more important points of divergence among the various 
dialect groups of Bengali are noted here. 

Phonetic. 

The vowel system, in general, is more conservative in Vaggaand 
North Bengal than in Radha and other parts : Middle Rengali conditions, 
with epenthetic « -i- », are better preserved in the former than in the rest. 
East Ratjha, the Standard Colloquial, has advanced more than any other 
dialect iu effecting a total change from the Common Bengali type by 
introducing largely the habits of mutation, vowel harmony etc. c.g. : East 
Racjha CTtH [tore], C?W [rekhe], faff [diji], [biliti] = 

Typical East Bengali [kbira, raikha, deji, bilati], respectively haring done. 
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having kept, native, European. The open <4 « e > figures as ‘ ’ [»] in 

R&jba, bnt in VarHndra, North Bengal and Vaijga it is found as a 
slightly higher sound, [s] ; and the close « e » of West Bengali frequently 
becomes open [s] in Vagga : e.g., Bengali C$*I oil, 4^ one, c*f*l country, 
why are found as [te:l, se:k, de:/, kseno] in West Bengali, but aB [ts:l, 
s:k, da:/, k&:n] in Typical East Bengali, [a] is occasionally present in 
West Bengali as a final sound, but it is not a characteristic sound of the 
Standard Colloquial. The tendency in West Bengali is to turn the « & » 
[0] sound, as in English dot, to a close 'Q « 0 » as much as possible : this 
tendency is invading other dialects, bnt it was foreign to these. « 0 » and 
« e » , derived and original, are by for the most common vowel sounds 
of West Bengali ; and « u, i »are laxly pronounced in West Central Bengali, 
and tend to become « 0, e » . Late Middle Bengali front [a] has merged 
into the central or back [a] in the Calcutta colloquial. West Bengali 
« 0 » , original or derived, often becomes « u » in Vaijga : this trait is 
met with in the extreme West Bengali area too. West Bengali and North 
Central Bengali have kept intact the original nasalised vowels ; these 
seem to have also been maintained in North Bengali, but in the Vaijga 
dialects nasalisation is entirely dropped : only in certain Eastern Vaijga 
dialects, e g., Chittagongese, nasalisation has recently developed from a 
Bengali intervocal « -m- * {e.g., 'srfafa « Itmarql » « Hr *). The West 

Radlha dialect in characterised by a fondness for nasalisation, especially in the 
verbal indeclinable in « ia * ; in literary Middle Bengali, this West Rtldha 
feature is prominent in some authors : e.g., « rakhiya » West Rarjha 

[rakhS] , in Middle Bengali written * rakhina * . 

The stress system in West Central Bengali is predominantly initial, 
both in words and phrases. This results in the dropping of vowels 
in unstressed medial syllables, and thus in shortening of the forms of words 
(e.g., West Bengali [kojti pathor] touch stone = North and North 

Central Bengali [kojoti], from Old Bengali [kofo:ti]=MIA. « *kas§a- 
vattia * =Skt. « karsa-pattika » ), and in polysynthetic expressions. (See 
later, under Stress System in Morphology.) The stress system m other 
dialects has not been properly studied ; the general tendency now seems 
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to be to bring it to the bead of the word, bat non-initial stress is still 
present in many forms of folk-Bengali. 

As regards consonants, Vagga is easily distinguished by 6ome 
special features, e.g,, thedisaspiration of the medial aspirates in all eases : 
« gh, dh, bh * being pronounce 1 in all cases as « g, d, b, » , and « jh » as 
« z * ; and * dh-, -(Jh- > -rh- * as «d-, -r- * . In other dialects, it may be 
said that the old values are preserved initially : only « bh » tends become 
a bilabial or denti-labial spirant, [u] or [v] : and medially , there is a 
tendency to lose aspiration of all sorts, of the tenues as well. The 
palatals « c ch, j jh » are pronounced as dental affricates « ts s, dz z » in 
Vagga and in North Bengal ; in Radha and Varendra, the old values 
of palatal affricates, made with the front of the tongue flattened out and 
pressed on the supra-alveolar region, still obtain, but Vargndra has been 
much under the influence of Vagga in this respect, and the tongue- 
tip-alveolar affricates are also heard there. The latter sound occasionally 
is found in Radha also. « -d- -dh->-r-, -rh- * are pronounced as « r, rh * 
in Vagga and North Bengal ; and although rarely in some of the Vagga 
tracts «r» does occur, the absence of it can be said to characterise 
the eastern dialects. « n- * and « 1- * are interchangeable in Ratjha ; and a 
North Bengali characteristic is the omission of initial « r- » , or the 
intrusion of it in a word beginning with a vowel (e.g., « ram * for * am$ » 
mango, and « am* for « Ram$ * : like the Londoner’s h-). Intervocal «-h- * 
is weak in all dialects, except in West Radha, where « -h- * is often brought 
in to give force to a stressed, emphatic syllable. Initial « h- » is preserved 
in West Central and in North Central Bengali ; but it is very weak in Vagga 
and in North Bengali. In Vagga it is generally dropped ; and in many parts 
of Vagga, a glottal stop is substituted for it : e.g., (Standard Literary Bengali 
« h&ibe » will le (3rd person) = West Radha [fiob'b&k, fiob'fi&k 1 , West 
Central [Robe], Typical East Bengli [oibo, ’oibo]. This dropping of «h » is 
another peculiarity of most of the Vagga dialects. The single «§* of Common 
Bengali, derived from « s, s, s * of OIA., tends to become « h * in initial 
positions (and in rare cases medially) in Vagga, and in initial and other 
positions in North Bengali. It is a regular characteristic of Assamese, where 
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the sibilant became an * h » {e.g., Assamese « manuh^<manusa, blhi<bft§i» 
etc.) : in Assamese now it is the unvoiced guttural spirant [x] : but in Vagga 
this tendency was checked, and was not allowed to have full play, probably 
through resistance of communities speaking West Bengali dialects. 
« -y- * in a consonant nexus brings about epenthesis in Vaijga and North 
Bengali, and to some extent in Varendra ; and the groups ^ 35 ^ « kf, 
jn, hm * , pronounced like « kkhy, ggf, my *, behave in the same way ; 
Radha is free now from this « -y- > -i- * epenthesis. 

Eastern, especially South-eastern Vaijga, is remarkable for further 
changes in phonetics. « k , p » initial or intervocal, tend generally to be 
spirantised to [x, f] , and [f j frequently is reduced to [h] in Chittagongese. 
There is elision of single inter vocal stops and aspirates on a large scale in 
South-eastern Vaijga (Chittagong) ; where also the groups « -1-6- > -1-z-, 
-r-s-> -r-y.- * , (where the « -s- * is the verb root * 5ch, ch * ), develop into 
« -lg(y)-, -rg(y)- * : e.g., Standard Bengali * ealiySchi, 

k&riySchi * I have walked, I have dove =■ Chittagongese « ts&il-si, kair-si> 
tsoilzi, koirzi > *tsoilyi, *koiryi > tsoilgyi, koirgyi, tsoilgi, koirgi * ; 
Standard Bengali « kuriya » lazy = Chittagongese « kurya > 

kurgya » , etc. 

Morphologic -a/. 

In the declension of the noun, * South-west Bengali ’ shows its affinity 
to Oriya by possessing the affix « -m&n$, -meu^ * for the plural, and the 
ablative affix « -u * : cf. Oriya « -mana; -u ». Rad ha proper hast he affix 
« -adi-Sra < -der$ » for the genitive plural and oblique plural ; and 
«-der^» is found in Varendra also, but seems to be absent in North Bengali, 
and not to be popular with the Vaijga dialects. The literary dialect prefers 
« Sdika -f -era > *adi-kera > -digerijt ». West Ra<)ha has the Common 
Bengali plural affix ^*1 « guli < kula * in the form of * gul-a-k », 
East Ra^ha as « guno », Varendra as « gul5», North Bengali as « gula, gila, 
gla, la » , and Vaijga as « gulSin, gun » ; and East Vagga « -ain < -ani » 
is an old affix which is based on the genitive plural affix « -anam » of 
OIA. Radha (‘ South-West Bengali,’ West Radha, West Central Bengali), 
Varendra and Kama-rupa agree in having « -ke,-k^ » as the proper affix 
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for the dative, whereas the Vagga dialects prefer * -re * (except Chakma). 
The locative affix is « -t-e » in Ra(}ha, « -t-e, -t * in Varendra, and * -t * 
in Kama-rupa and Vagga. The post- positions are numerous, and each 
group shows its special predilections : e.g., Ra<jha would prefer JftSf 
« s&gge » with, but Vagga « sathe », and in some parts ^ « l&ge ». 

As regards pronouns, West Raijha has strong forms like « mohftr^ 
m&b&r^ * my = Standard Bengali (313 « mor# » , and North VarSndra 
and North Bengali show, apparently as a result of Maithill influence, 
forms with * h- » like « ham- » for * ami- * fete. The Vagga dialects 
have the affix « -go * which is added to the singular genitive to form 
the genitive plural : e.g ., « mor-go, tor-go, ta-go * our, your, their. 
This « -go * affix is found in Ra<jha as well, but employed differently : 
« ama-go, toma-go » our, your. In Varendra and North Bengal, this 
« -g5 * is apparently extended to « go-r, gho-r, ghir * . South-east Vagga 
has developed a double form for the 3rd personal pronoun : « hi-te » for C3 
« se » he, she. 

In conjugation, there are some noteworthy points of divergence, 
specially between Western Bengali and Eastern Bengali. ‘ South-west 
Bengali ’ has the affix « -u * for the second person : « tui cilu, c&l-l-u 
(c&l-n-u, e&n-n-u), c&l-b-u * thou walkest, thou didst walk, thou shalt 
walk : this « -u * is found in Varendra and in North Bengal. The 
affix « -i » for the first person, past tense, is found iD ‘ South-west 
Bengali’ (as in Oriya) and in Western Ra<Jha: « mui di-l-i * I gave ; 
but it is absent in the other dialects. The past first person affix « -(i)lum, 
-Hi, -ilo » is found in Ra<jha and in Kamarupa, and obviously it existed 
in Varendra as well : the Vagga form « -ilam » has been adopted 
in the * sadhu-bhasS,’ and « -ilam > -ilem * has been super-imposed 
on most dialects, including even the West Central (i.e., Standard 
Colloquial) Dialect. In the formation of the compound tenses, the 
progressive tenses show a difference in Ra<jha and Varendra on the one 
hand, and in Vagga on the other: the latter formed it with the 
present participle in « -its * + the verb substantive, whereas in the 
former, it seems to be made, not with the « -ite » participle, but with 
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a different verbal form + the verb substantive : e.g,> literary Bengali 
sfat'SC* (in prose) * c&lite-che * , (in poetry only) « c&li-che * , both 
meaning is miking , = Rgijha dialects, f South-west Bengali,’ West Rfi<jha, 
and East Radha, respectively [cfol-the, cjol-cfhe, cfol-cje] , Varendra [cfol-se], 
which are forms without « -ite * ; but in West and South Vagga 
[fsoilte-se]. West Raijha occasionally has a past perfect witti the 
adjective in « -1- » : e.g., « gel^-chilg, » for Common Bengali t’lKtff 9 ! 

« giya-chil& » had gone. Eastern and South-eastern Vagga dialects are 
characterised by the « -r- * forms for the progressive tense : which are 
discussed at their proper place in Morphology. 

74. Political and social reasons have brought about the present 
unity of speech in Bengal, despite the fact of dialects. From the time 
of the Palas, the greater part of Bengal formed portions of one empire. 
Gauija and Vagga are frequently spoken of together, Gauija meaning North 
Central Bengal, West Bengal, and the Western part of the Delta, 
and Vagga including not only Bengal beyond the Brahmaputra, but also a 
considerable part of the Delta. Brahmans were settled in the country 
from very early times in the history of Aryan Bengal. They first 
established themselves in the Aryanised parts, Varendra and Ratjha, and 
thence spread to Vagga and elsewhere ; and they formed a common 
intellectual aristocracy for Bengal, bound together by the closest ties of 
social unity. The Brahmans, both of VarSndra and Radha, who trace 
their descent from a common ancestry, rendered, together with the 
Kayasthas, who were partly the landed aristocracy of Bengal, perhaps 
the greatest service in uniting the four Bengals, the masses of which could 
not have any notions of kinship and union. Radha and Varendra 
Brahmans formed settlements in Vagga, and those who were settled in 
Vagga kept up their marital and social relations with their kinsmen in 
the West, even when separated by hundreds of miles, throughout the 
medieval (Moslem) times down to the present day. It was an object 
lesson in social and communal unity for the other sections of the people. 
If it had not been brought about by some sort of political union under 
the Pftlas just when the foundations of the Bengali language were laid, and 
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by the dispersion of a well-organised Brahman community all over Bengal, 
and KSyastha participation in their efforts, the evolution of a common 
nationality and of one type of culture and literature among the people of 
heterogeneous origin in West Bengal, in East Bengal, in North Bengal, 
would have been extremely problematic. There would have grown up, 
linguistically and culturally, three Bengals — Ra<Jha, Varendra and 
Vaijga, — North Bengal going to Kama-riipa (Assam), and tho Delta being 
divided up between Ra ha and Varjga: and each of these Bengals 
almost as self-contained as Orissa or Assam. In this way, Bihar ba6 been 
split up into two tracts : the Gauges has its share in this division, no doubt, 
but the absence of political union and of a common intellectual aristocracy 
are among the reasons that the very slight dialectal differences between 
Maithill and Magahl have not been bridged over by a common literary 
language, and the two peoples speaking these dialects united into one. 

Of all the extra-Bengali dialects contiguous to Bengali, namely, Maithill, 
Magahl, Assamese and Oriya, it is the last which has the greatest sense 
of closeness with Bengali. Magadha lost all her ancient culture and her 
glory, and she gradually became a part of Hindostan. Maithill and 
Bengali scholars kept up an intimate intellectual communion for some 
centuries, but socially Mithila Brahmans and Bengal Brahmans formed 
distinct communities, and when from the end of the 16th century the 
University of Nadiya took up the study of Nyaya seriously, Bengal 
students ceased to go to Mithila, and all entente with the ‘ Tirahuta ’ or 
Maithila Pandits ceased. Orissa, with her independence, and her high 
culture, her contiguity to a great Dravidian people, the Telugus, and her 
openness to be influenced culturally by the Dravidian South, as well as 
with her developing her peculiar alphabet from that current in Bengal and 
all Eistern India, would have drifted away from Bengal as much as Mithila 
and Assam. But the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri has always attracted 
Bengali pilgrims, and in this way some sort of connection with the heart 
of Orissa was kept up by the Bengali people ; and the personality of 
Caitanya, who was received with as much enthusiasm in Orissa as in 
Bengal, served as a strong link in binding the two peoples. The Vaisnava 
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revival under Caitanya gave an additional impetus towards effecting the 
solidarity of Bengal. It gave an exalted expression to religious impulses 
and emotions which are peculiarly Bengali ; and it considerably increased 
the stock of national literature. The Vaisnavism of Caitanya spread 
into Orissa, where it was whole-heartedly received ; and there it did not 
weaken Oriya culture, but on the other hand gave a distinct impetus to 
Ofiya literature, which became as firmly established as that of Bengal. 
Through the Vaisnavism of Caitanya and his personality, a communion 
of spirit between the Ofiya and Bengali peoples has been established, 
in which the speakers of the other Magadhan speeches have no part. 

Assamese under her independent kings, and her social life entirely 
self-contained, became an independent speech, although her sister dialect, 
North Bengali, accepted the vassalage of the literary speech of Bengal. 
In the Mahapurusiya movement of fSagkara-deva, who was an elder 
contemporary of Caitanya, the Assamese language and literature came to 
their own, and union between a self-conscious Assamese people with that 
of Bengal in matters linguistic and literary is unlikely, when such a 
union would mean the merging of Assamese into Bengali. 

75. With the Moslem conquest, the united tracts of Radha, Var&ndra, 
Bagarl (the Delta), Vagga with ^rlhatta (Sylhet) and Cattala (Chittagong), 
and West Kama-rupa received a common name, ‘ Bangalah ’ or Bengal, which 
is merely an extension of the appellation for the people of Varjga or East 
Bengal. The various dialects of the provinces which were members of 
one family group did not rejoice in a common name even when a literary 
standard was fixed and generally adopted. These now came to acquire the 
common name of the ( Language of Bengal,* Bengali. The Persian-using 
Moslems (and following them the Portuguese) first called the language 
by the name which came to be applied to the whole eountry — « zaban-i- 
BangSlah* (and « Idioma Bengalla*). The people themselves spoke of their 
native speech merely as « bhasa » or current speech, as opposed to Sanskrit 
or Persian : and the word « prakpta », to mean the language of the land, was 
frequently used by the Pandits. The term Gauda, which at first referred to 
West and North Central Bengal generally, the tract the speech of which 
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was regarded as the standard form of Bengali, came gradually to be used 
with regard to the language. In the 16th century, Nadiya is described 
as being within Gau<ja-desa ; and the Vagga country or East Bengal, 
as well as the dialect of Vaijga, is contrasted with the Innd and speech 
of Gau<ja. The first native name for Bengali was thus « Gau(ja-bba$3, » 
probably coming into use as early as the 16th century. This name 
continued down to the beginning of the 19th century, nay, even later, side 
by side with the new name « Vagga-bhasS » or « Baggala-bhasa ». Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray, the first Bengali to write a grammar of his mother tongue, 
called his work ‘ G autjlya Vyakarana ’ (in English, ‘ Grammar of the 
Bengali Language/ published in 1833, but finished several years earlier). 
Madhusudan Datta, the poet, refers to the people of Bengal as 
« Gaud&-j&n& » in his ‘ Meghanada-vadha Kavya/ in the sixties of the 
last century. The Persian name for the language, « zab5n-i-BangSlah », 
and the Hindustani form of it, « Bangali zaban » , were heard in the 
law-courts ; and the name « Bangalah * , in its Bengali form 
« Bag gala » , later ^S*i1, ^ts®Tt « Bagg&la, B&gg^la, Bagla * , became 
familiar to Bengalis as a name for their language. Even Hindostant 
borrowed the word again from Bengali in the form * B&gg^ls * 

the Bengali language . And the English, following the Portuguese and 
the Mohammedan rulers of Bengal, used no other name. In 1778, 
Nathaniel Brassey Halhed published his ‘Grammar of the Bengal Language* 
from * Hoogly in Bengal * — the first book printed in Bengali characters. 
Some 35 years before that, the Portuguese Padre Manoel da Assump<jam 
had written his * Vocabulario em Idioma Bengalis, e Portuguez ’ (Lisbon, 
1 743). In the title-page of the Serampore edition of Kftti- vasa’s ‘Ram&yana’ 
(1804), we see the note Tfatfa « Kjdti-bas^ BSggali-bhSsay 

r&cil& * K. composed in the Bengali language. The term ‘ Gaudiya bhSsa ’ 
or ‘ Gaudlya sadhu-bhiiaa/ which was common enough in Bengal, gradually 
fell into disuse. ‘ Baggali-bhasS ’ is the name given in the ‘ Hutom Picar 
Naksa’ (186 *)- ^t«f(t)«Tl Wttl, « Bagg(a)la-bha§a, Bagla, * 

and in the high style, « B&ggk-bhasa » are the Bengali names for the 

language now in universal use. 
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A Note on the Affinities between the North-western and the 
Eastern Groups of New Indo-Aryan Languages, upon which 
Grierson bases the Theory of a Connexion between them as 
Members of an 'Outer* Group (as in §§ 81 ff. in Sir George 
A. Grierson’s Paper on Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, in the 
‘ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution/ Vol. I, Part III, 1920). (See Page 82.) 

76. A. Phonetic . 

(a) Retention of final « -i, -e * (and « -u * ) in the North-western 
and Eastern languages. Grierson compares KaSmlrl « ach* » , Sindhl 
* akh* * eye, with Biharl (Maitbill, see p. 92) « Ikh> , aijgor < aggar u , 
d8khath Q * = eye., charcoal, let him see. 

The retention of final vowels, fully or slightly pronounced, cannot 
be adduced as an evidence of close connexion between the two groups of 
speech. All IA. vernaculars at some time or other retained the final 
vowels. Some are conservative in this respect : e.g., Oriya, and certain 
forms of Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi, which still cling to them. 
Others have begun dropping them, and the almost inaudible «Iu» which 
we find are only what can be expected during the transitional stage : 
Maithill and Sindhl present this stage, although in Maithill there seems 
to be a greater advance towards the dropping of these final vowels than 
in Sindhl. In others, again, the final vowels have been entirely got rid 
of ; as in the case of HindostanI, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali (in the last, 
however, tatsama and foreign words ending in two consonants have a 
vowel after them). Bengali has * Skh * eye as an archaic word in 
the colloquial, and 'sfffa * ftkhi * , the fuller form, obtains in the language 
of poetry. Five hundred years ago, the final vowels were pronounced in 
Bengali. They are pronounced even now in Oriya, in which language 
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they say « j&j&, Gopajft, NSrSy&nA, Ram&, » and even « sir&daiA » for 
the HindostBnl (Persian) « sardar ». HindostanI (Hindi) has dropped 
the final vowel « -a » or « -u • in words like « Ka&yap, sumiran, santSp, 
dan, blc, ucit, sukh, puttr, anugrah * , etc., but the final vowels 
were retained in Western Hindi (Braj-bhakbS of prose) at least as late as 
the first half of the 17th century, as can be seen from a late Middle Hindi 
text (Commentary on the ‘ $fggara-sataka ’ of Bhartfhari ; see ‘Journal 
of the UP. Historical Society/ Vol. I, No. 1, article by R. P. Dewhurst). 
Even at the present day, the final « -i, -u * are not absent in Braj-bhakha 
and in Kanaujl, which are representative Midland speeches : e.g., in the 
Braj of Aligarh, we have « Mtu * share, « malu * property (from the 
Perso-Arabic « mal * ), « sabu * all , « akalu * famine , « kaggalu * poor, 
« phiri * again, « petu * belly, « auru * and , « duri * distance, « naukaru* 
servant (Persian), « jwSbu * answer (Perso-Arabic « jawab *), « eku * one. 
(LSI., IX, Part I, pp. 281-282.) Kanaujl has similar forms in « -i, -u». In 
Braj, the present participle affix is both « -tu * and « -t * ; and the verb 
indeclinable has « -i *, e.g., « kari, dhari, bhari, dekhi, jai * = HindostanI 
« kar, dhar, bhar, dekh, ja ». Similar final « -i, -u * pronunciation obtained 
in Eastern Hindi at the time of Tulasl-dasa : there is ample evidence in 
his poetry, and in the deed of arbitration written out by Tulasl-dasa 
(Grierson, ‘ The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan/ Calcutta, 
1889, pp. xxvi-xxvii), we find forms like « taphasllu * (= Perso-Arabic 
* tafgll * ), « Ananda-r3mu, Todara-malu » and « tlnl ansa * three shares, 
and even * hujatl * (= Perso-Arabic « hujjat *). Modern Eastern Hindi 
has retained the final vowels even at the present day : e.g., in a recent 
Hindi drama ( ‘ Netrdnmilan Natak/ by the Misra Brothers of Allahabad, 
Calcutta, Samvat 1971; Act III) a character, speaking the 'Awadbl 
patois, employs the forms « sScu, jhutu, batbu, dinu, agahanu = 
AgrahSyana, 6athu, aju, halu (= Perso-Arabic hal), m&nu, kamu, kaju, 
parapaficu, curu, kbetu ; lari, pahiri, beci * etc. In Eastern Panjsbl, 
associated with Western Hindi, an indistinct « -a » is frequently heard at 
the end of words. In the Biharl dialects, the suggestion of a final vowel 
occurs only in Maithill : it is lost in Magahl and in Bhojpuriya. 
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In the matter of retention of final sounds, it seems no inference 
can be drawn, connecting the Eastern (Magadhan) speeches with those 
to the west and north-west of the Midland speech. All NIA. languages 
which have dropped the final vowels passed through the transitional stage, 
which is now noticeable in Maithill and SindhI, and also in dialectal 
Western Hindi. 

(b) Epenthesis is certainly present in the Eastern languages, and it 
is specially a characteristic of Eastern Magadhan (Bengali- A ssamese-Opiya). 
On the other hand, it is absent in Marathi and in SindhI among the ‘ outer * 
languages of the West, although it is found in Gujarati, and Lahndf, 
as well as in the Dardic KaSmlrl. In the Midland speech, sporadic 
cases of epenthesis do occur: e.g t , in Sauraseni Prakrit, we have 
* para-kera-ttana=para-karya-tvana, peranta = paryanta, sundera= 
saundarya » (PiBchel, ‘ Gramm, der Prakrit-Spr./ §176). But epenthesis 
cannot be said to characterise Western Hindi. Epenthesis is entirely absent 
in Old Bengali, and it developed only in the Early Middle Bengali period. 
Maithill epenthesis, and that in Western Panjabi (and Kasmlri) are also 
admittedly late ; and it would be extremely hazardous to refer the epenthesis 
as found in the modern Eastern and in some of the modern Western 
speeches to a common source iu a hypothetical * outer ’ Aryan dialect. 

[The Bengali word quoted by Grierson under this head, « bagun * 
aubergine, as being from « *vaggan u *, is a dialectal from,=Standard Bengali 
WQR « begun » , from « baigon, baigan < baigana <bai'ggana * (the last 
form found in Old Oriya as in the inscription of Nfsinha IV, A. C. 1395),= 
Skt. * vatiggana »: the « -u * affix, as in « *vagganu *, is typically Western, 
and not Magadhl. The word « agun » fire is not from a form like 

« *agann *, but it is a semi-lalsama , 'sitssfa « aguni < agn.i *, « agni * being 
pronounced like [nggani] in the Magadhl Apabhranfia stage, the neutral 
sound of [a] becoming [u] in Old Bengali through the influence of the 
preceding velar consonant. The old tadbhara * Sgi < aggl, *aggi& < 
*agnika » occurs in Middle Bengali] . 

(c) Pronunciation of « i » as * e » , and of » u » as « o » . In the 
eastern languages, especially Bengali, *i* and «u» are lax vowels, 
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like the vowels of English pit, put. Naturally, as the tongue does not have 
a very high position, there is a tendency to turn them to the low sounds of 
« e, o » . In the Prakrit stage, * I » before two consonants often became 
« 8 *, and short « d » similarly became « 5 » : e.g., * b&lla— bilva, pSkkhara 
=puskara, pStthaa = pus taka » . Alternation of «i:e, u:o» is not 
unknown to Western Hindi : e.g., Braj-bhakha « m5hi : muhi, tohi : tuhi »; 
and the fact that the short forms of « o, 5 * are « i, u * in the causal and 
other forms in W. Hindi, e.g., « bolnS : bulana ; dekhna : dikhanS ; ek : 
ikattah* etc., shows that there was the lax pronunciation of « i, u » and the 
close one of « e, o * , approximating to each other, as in Bengali. (Cf. also 
Kellogg, ‘ Hindi Grammar 2 ’, p. 3). 

(d) Change of « u * to « i » is not a characteristic of the Eastern 
languages, although it is found in them, as in all other NIA. speeches, 
more or less. It also occurs in W. Hindi : e.g., * khilna * beside « khulna * 
to open, as a bud ; « chiggull » beside « chuggull » little finger =■« *ksull’- 
aggulika * ; « phislana, phuslana * lead astray by sweet words. Against 
W. Hindi « balu * sand, with « u * , Skt. « valuka *, = Bengali « bali * , 
cf. W Hindi « ginna * count = Bengali 'Q«R * gun&n^ * (« i » in W. Hindi, 
but « u » in Bengali, for « & * of OIA.). 

[The word « tanik * a little, derived from a Magadhl Apabhransa 
form «*tanukki * , by Grierson, is not Bengali, but it is good Western 
Hindi, being found in Sura-dasa, among others.] 

(e) The change of « ai < ai * and « au <aii*toanopen « e »— 
[&] and open « o » - & [o], is not a characteristic of the Eastern 'outer* 
speeches, although it is found in Rajasthanl-Gujaratl, Sindhl, Lahodl, 
and other Western * outer * dialects. It is also a noteworthy characteristic 
of modern Western Hindi as well : so much so that at the present day, 
the English sounds of [®] (as in man, which is a rather low kind of [s]), 
and of [o] (as in hot), are indicated respectively by the letters V « ai » 
and « au * in High Hindi : e.g., is hat, wvfiiv manager, Rarrison, 
wis* beside cts* daughter, etc. In a Hindi translation, from English, of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les Miserables/ the name Cosette is written shts« Cf. 

« kahi>kai> kai > *[ks:] > ke ; kahu >kaii > kau > * [ko:] > ko; ai, 
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au<ai, aii » are ordinarily pronounced with rather low tongue position 
in the Western Hindi homeland : * hai * sounding as [fi&8, fie:], or even as 
[fi»:], « aur * as [a8r, o8r, o:r]. 

['S « au » in tatsama words, =« au » of Sanskrit, is pronounced [ou] 
in Bengali, much like the Southern English o in joke [dsjouk] ; and of 
course, in tadbkava words, « au * of Skt. occurs as * 5 * . The Assamese 
pronunication given by Grierson, « oxodh » for « ausadha » , is a late 
semi-tatsama pronunication, coming from an earlier [o “Jodfio], [o u ] 
changing to [o]. Similarly, we have « ai » >[o*]>[o] in East Bengali : 
« aikya * = [oikk!o>oikko>oikko> okko], « ais varya * = [o '/wor^jo> 
o/jordzo] . The Bengali '©fa * bhal& * is pronounced [bfialo], and some 
reformers of Bengali spelling write the word as '©tt*Tl : it comes from an Old 
Bengali « *bhal&w&»=Magadhl Apabhransa •* *bhallawa, bhallaa », Magadhl 
Prakrit « *bhallaga », Skt. « bhadra-ka *, « awa * of Old Bengali changing 
into « a * i.e.y long « & » in Early Middle Bengali, and then to « 5 * in New 
Bengali. Bengali v»t*l * bhali, -o » cannot be from « *bhalaii>bhalau * , 
which would be a Western Apabhransa nominative form : the Bengali form 
is the mere base; and the nominative form from Magadhi Prakrit expected 
in Bengali would be either « *bhali < bhalle = bhadrah * , or « *bhale 
< * bhallai' < *bhallage = bhadrakah » . 

(f) The change of « c, j * to « ts (s), dz (z) » is found only in East 
Bengali and Assamese, and is absent in West Bengali and 1 Biharl.’ The 
Assamese and East Bengali dentalisation of the palatal affricates is due 
probably to the influence of Tibeto-Burman (see p. 79) ; and in Parbatiya 
and other Pahari, a similar source for dentalisation can be postulated. In 
Southern Oriya, dentalisation similarly occurs through the influence of 
Telugu (LSI., Yol. V, Part II, p. 369) ; and in Marathi, where the 
palatal pronunciation is found before the front vowels, « ce, cl, cl * , and 
the dental before the back ones, « tsst, tsa, tso, tsu, tsu », we have also 

V W V V V 

probably the influence of the Dravidian Telugu. Even iu Assamese and 
East Bengali, the palatal < c, j » pronunciation is not absent. The dental 
affricate sound in NIA. does not in any way prove specially intimate 
connection between those languages or dialects which have it. Grierson 
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himself explains some of the statements of the Prakrit grammarians with 
regard to the pronunciation of the palatals to mean that in &auras3nl, 
the source of Western Hindi, and in MahSrasbrl, IA.« c, j * had developed 
the « ts dz » sound. (This question has been discussed later, under 
Phonology — Phonetic ,Histpry of IA.) Later, according to him, North 
^aurasenl « ts dz » again became « c, j * . (Cf. JRAS., 1918, pp. *7 1 1 ff., 
* The Pronunciation of the Prakrit Palatals ’.) So that, if that were so, 
MSgadhl, an ‘ outer ’ language, which did not dentalise, disagreed with 
l^auraseol, the Midland, ‘ inner ’ language, on a point in which the latter 
agreed with Maharastrl, another speech which is relegated to the * outer ’ 
group. Further, the dental sounds are not found in the 'outer’ speeches 
Sindh! and Lahndl. So that this point would prove no greater connection 
between the Eastern and Western groups than between the Western and 
Midland groups. Moreover, although full « ts dz » sounds seem to be 

* . ^ v w 

absent in the Midland language, opinion differs on this point : Hoernle 
observes (‘ Gaudian Grammar,’ §11, following Kellogg) that ‘ the W. Hindi 
palatals are rather more dental than the English ; i.e. } more like ts dz ; ’ 
while Prof. Daniel Jones (in the course of a private talk) regarded the 
Hindostan! « c, j * as being more like pure palatal stops than affricates ; 
and my own observation is that they are palatal affricates [cf, jg], rather 
than the tongue-tip alveolars ones [tf, dg], 

(g) The letters <§, ip « g, n * represent, intervocally, the sounds of 
«$, f » in Early Bengali, and to some extent in Modern Bengali. These 
arise commonly from a single « m » between two vowels. In practice, 
these letters indicate only a mere nasalisation of the connected vowel : the 
the word C’ffatfcP « gosSni * = « goswSral * is also of written C’tPTt^’j 
« gosSi * in Bengali. Assamese C’lt J Tlfcp is really [goxai]. The palatal 
nasal, « n * [ ji ], such as is found in French, Italian and Spanish, does not 
occur in NIA. W. Hindi words like « bhu!, gusal * can also be written 
with «( « n » : this is only a device in spelling. 

[The words « thSw, thafii * , quoted by Grierson, are probably 
jdeveloped thus : OIA. « sthaman » plate, whence Saurasenl Prakrit 
11 *thama * and Saur. Ap. « *thaftu *, resulting in W. Hind! « th4w » ; 
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Mfigadhl Prakrit * *thame » > Mfigadhl Ap. « *tbafti * , whence Bengali 
« thti » , written fcjfab ] 

(h) The use of « r * for « 1 » and « r < -d- * is almost as common 
in W. Hindi as in the ‘ outer ’ languages Sindhl and Biharl. In the 
Braj-bhakhS, as in the poems of Sura-dasa and Miharl-lala, and others, we 
find words like « bara (bala), gara (gala), jarai (jalai, jale), pakarai (pakarai), 

V V w w 

larihaQ (=larfiga), bigarai (=bigare), 6abhara (samhfila-), blra (blra), 
kiwSra (kiwara), paftara (=prabala), bijurl (bijll), dubara (=durbala), 
ghari (gharl), phari (=*phalika, phalaka), pajaryo (=prajvalita), baura 
(=mukula), sara ( = $alya), tamora (=tambula), bahuri (=vi-S- v /ghut-), 
jura (=jura), bhlra ( = bh!ra), saraha-(= v /Slagh-) * etc., etc., instances 
being numerous. Lallu-l5la in the * Raja-nlti ’ has « syarijl (=6rgala), 
(found also in Hindustani), nikaryau ( = nik$la), ber ( =vela) *, among 
others. 

This confusion betwween « r r 1 * , with preference for « r » , is 
unknown to Bengali (dialectal Bengali confuses « r * and « r *, but 
never these sounds with « 1 * ), to Oriya, to Marathi, and to Lahndl. 
In this matter, however the Eastern (Mfigadhl) Prakrit, the hypothetical 
source of the ‘outer * languages of the East, stood apart from all other 
forms of MIA., and possibly also OIA., in having only « 1 * , and 
no « r * . 

(i) Interchange of « d, rl * cannot be called a peculiarity which is 
shared in common between the languages of the East and of the West, 
in contrast to the Midland speech. The case of the Sindhi « dd * = [d’J 
is peculiar. In Assamese, the substitution of alveolars for both cerebrals 
and dentals is unique among Indian languages, Aryan, Dravidian, and Kdl, 
and is undoubtedly due to the influence of Tibeto-Burman. The Eastern 
languages generally maintain a rigid distinction between the two classes 
of sounds, whatever may be the case in dialectal forms of Lahndl (Thai!) 
and Gujarfitl (ParsI dialect). « d > d * is not an uncommon phonetic 
change in the Midland language too : e.g., in the * Satasal ’ of Biharl, 
we have «dlthi (=dfsti), dyorhl (—dehall), dofha (=dvyardbaka) ». In 
High Hindi we find * Qfabh (=darbha), (Jar ha (=daddha, dagdha), darhl 
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(=danstrika), <)5rim (=da<}imba), (Jandl (=dan<Jik5), (Jlsna (= V'danS), 
doll (= v'dul) * ; of. HindostSnl « <Jerh * = Bengali C*T? « derql » , 1\. 

(j) Change of « d * to «j» through influence of a preceding or 

following palatal vowel is an extremely rare phenomenon in IA., although 
change of « d(h)y * to « j(h) * is a regular phonological law. It certainly 
cannot be described as a characteristic common to the ‘ outer ’ languages, 
because we have at the best only some unique sporadic cases in 

East Magadhan (<?. g., Bengali « jhl » , Oriya «jhi&» = « dhlta, 

duhitfi*), in Marathi (« nlj *=« nld, nidra *), in Sindhl (« ggijh u *=« giddhu, 
gfdhra »). 

(k) « -mb- > -m- * is a change found also in W. Hindi, and «-mb- > 

*b » is found in the Eastern languages, at least in Bengali. W. Hindi has 
« jamun » besides « j&bu » (= jambuka) ; and in W. Hindi « nlm » is more 
common than « nib » ( = nimba). But cf. Bengali dialectal «4b^ 

(amra), t&ba (tamra) » , besides 'S'W * am^, tama » ; Bengali has c*!5, 

C^« lebu, nebu » for the HindostanI « lemfl » ( = nimbuka). In Early 
Bengali, « “b * and * -mb- * both are found : Old Bengali « tftbola * (Carya 
28) ; Middle Bengali * cumba, jamb(h)Ira, lamba * etc. 

[The form « lam * given by Grierson, = « lamba * , is not Bengali.] 

(l) Elision of intervocal « -r- * : it cannot be said to be specially 
noticeable in the 'outer’ speeches, and it is also found in W. Hindi: e.g., 
« kari > kai * having done ; « apara > avaru > auru, aru > aur, au * and 

w w w V 

(« au * an Indo-Aryan word, rather than from Persian « u * < Old Persian 

w 

« uta », Avestan « uta ») : « pari > par, pai * upon (from « upari », rather than 
from « prati »). Omission of « r » in the middle of a word before a stop or 
aspirate is a characteristic of folk- Bengali even of the present day, 
and it is a Prakritic habit which still persists in the language; but 
intervocal «r* is never dropped in Bengali. 

[The word « mailfim *, quoted by Grierson as an example of loss 
of intervocal « r » in Bengali, is archaic and dialectal in Bengali, and is from 
«*ma^a+illa + amha<*mfta + ila+asma » : « m|:ta>ma^a * is a Prakritic 
form, the counterpart of which is found in « mua » in W. Hindi, which 
would be a case of exactly similar kind of early loss of « r » .] 
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(m) Change of intervocal « -s- * to « -h- » is not a specially * outer ’ 
characteristic, and it is found in a few instances in W. Hindi also : e. g. % 
« tasya > tassa > tSsa > taha > ta- (ta-ko, tft-hi etc.) » ; « karisyati > 
karissadi > karlsai > karihai * ; in the second instance, future « -sy>, -sy- 
> -h- * , the Western ‘ outer * languages preserve the sibilant : e. g., 
Gujarati « kar^sg » , Rajasthani (Jaipur!) « kar^si » , Lahndl « karesl * . 
In the numerals, the change of « -6- » to « -h- » is found in all MIA. 
and NI A. : e. g. t W. Hindi « i gar ah, barab, cauhattar » etc., and it cannot 

w 

be determined where these forms originated : but it looks as if they are 
Midland in origin (the Pali forms resemble the HindostSnl ones most 
closely, but they do not show the change from « -s- * to « -h- * , which 
took place in the late MIA. period). Isolated words like «kebari» 
(=kesarin), « pShan » ( = pSsana) are met with in Braj-bhakha. The word 
« poke » cattle (=pasu ?) is a good Hinddst&nl word. 

The change of initial «s(=£)»to«h» in dialectal Bengali, and of 
«s (= s) », initial and intervocal (and final) to the guttural spirant [x] in 
Assamese, is something remarkable, and is paralleled by what we see in 
Sinhalese and in Kasmlrl. But this is also noticeable in other IE. : e.g., 
in Iranian, in Hellenic, and in Celtic (Welsh) ; so that this agreement, and 
quite imperfect at that, between Kafimlrl and dialectal Bengali cannot be 
regarded as a proof of a particularly intimato connection between them. 

(n) * 6 » for « s, s, s » is a peculiar Magadhl characteristic, and there 
is nothing like it in the other groups of 1A. This « s » of Magadhl is 
irrespective of the connected vowel. But «s<£ss» in Marathi and 
Gujarati is the case of an earlier dental « s < 6 s s » becoming palatalised 
through the influence of a palatal vowel, « i, T, e » , or of « y » : « s » 
before the back vowels, and « s » before palatal ones, being the 
rule. E.g., Marathi « dzosi * (=jyotisin), « §ikn8 * (=fiiksanam), but 
« saknS * (<^/sak), « san * (=§ana); Gujarati * kar^Se * (= karisyati), 
but « sad » (=Sabda). (Influence of Sanskrit, however has determined 
some spellings with « s » in Gujarat! and Marathi). The MIA. ‘ outer ’ 
dialect Mahar&strl, according to the testimony of the Prakrit grammarians, 
did not palatalise the sibilants, exactly like the Midland dialect &aurasenl. 
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(o) The tendency to disaspiration of « kh, gh, ch, jh, $h, oh, th, dh, 
ph, bh » as well as of « rh, nh, mb, lh » is a noticeable thing in Bengali, 
no doubt, but it is an entirely new thing, and can be taken to present 
only one more coincidence with Marathi, Gujarati- Rajasthani, and 
Sindhl. In the Eastern (MSgadhl) group of speeches, disaspiration 
of intervocal and final stops is more or less common at the present 
day, but this is not more than 800 years old. Disaspiration of initial 
aspirates is unknown to West Bengali, and is very uncommon in 
the case of the unvoiced aspirates in East Bengali and Assamese, 
although initial unvoiced aspirates also tend to drop their « h » in some 
East Bengali dialects. Disaspiration and transference of aspiration are 
of occasional occurrence in W. Hindi as well : e. g., « bahin < *bhai'nl 

< bhaginl » , cf. Oriya « bhainl » ; « nahla-duhlS < nhala-dhula » bathing 

and washing ; « tit < *fi$h < uttha, ustra * camel ; «catn5 » lick< 

* *cathana <*catthanaa< casta- * ; « Ita <*Itha < istaka * brick : «tiwarl 

< *tiwarhl < tripfithin * a Brahman surname. But disaspiration is 

extremely rare in the Midland language ; and on the other hand, it mast be 
admitted, aspiration is frequently noticeable in the Midland ; e.g., « bhes 

< be&t < vefia ; bhabhut < bibhuti < vibhuti ; phin, phuni < punah *. 

This entirely opposite tendency is also found in some specially Bengali 
forms : e. g ., * phele » throws down = Middle Bengali * p8le * < 

Mag. Ap. « pella'i = prerayati * ; Middle Bengali « phuk&re » shouts, 
cf. Hindi « pukare » ; Middle Bengali « pakh&i# » catch, cf . Hindi 

«pakar»; « kbab&l$ » handful , grasp , = Skt. «kabala»; 

« jhuna * old, dried up — « junna-, jurna » . 

The Panjabi change of the voiced aspirates « gh, jb, (jh, dh, bb » 
to « k, c, t, t, p », with accompanying low tone making up for the loss 
of aspiration and voice, is something unparalleled in New Indo-Aryan 
phonetics. 

[In the words given by Grierson, « kurall » axe is the proper 
Bengali form, and not « kutari » ; and « bhSpql * steam is a case of 
transferred aspiration, from « *bhappa, bappha, baspa » , and the word is 
found in W, Hindi as well. All the Bengali words quoted by Grierson 
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have the aspirate, or had it (in final positions) till Late Middle Bengali 
times.] 

(p) The Eastern speeches (Bengali, Assamese, OriyS, Maithill, 
Bhojpuriya, and Eastern Hindi) as well as Gujaratl-RajasthanI and 
Marathi agree with the Midland speech in simplifying the MIA. doable 
consonants and in lengthening the preceding vowel as compensation : 
only in the Eastern Magadhan area, the orthography does not ordinarily 
record this lengthening in the case of « I, u * , but always does in the 
case of « a * , Sanskrit orthography haviug interfered in the spelling of 
the « I, u * words : e. g., fs<T for « bhlkhql * for « bhlkh^l * , cf. 
«c bhlksS * j for « put^ * for « puty * , cf. « putra ». This simplifi- 
cation of consonant group cum lengthening of the preceding vowel is a 
great point common to the Midland speech and those of the East, and the 
Western speeches (Sindhf, PaujSbl and Lahndl) disagree with other NIA. 
in this matter, but agree herein with the Dardic KaSmlrl. This may show 
a special point of contact or affinity between Western NIA. and Dardic, 
but this rather emphasises the difference between the former and the 
* outer * speeches of the South-west and the East. 

[In the Midland speech, we have numerous instances of forms in 
which there has been no compensatory lengthening, although one consonant 
has been dropped : and a few such cases are found in the Eastern 
and South-western NIA. also : in fact, in all NIA. This may be due to 
dialectal influence from the North-western regions, first upon the Midland 
speech, and then, through the latter, upon those of the East, and the South- 
west : e.g., W. Hindi « sic, s&ca * besides « s&cc, s&cca, slca * true (Bengali 
^TB5l * sicca » borrowed from the West ; JffEl « sica * seems to be native) ; 
« k&l * yesterday, tomorrow for « *kal * ; « c&k * district, (cakra) ; « c&kh * 
(caksu ) ; « b&rhai * (vardhate) ; « l&kh * sight (laksa) ; « bh&la * (bhadraka) ; 
« s&b* (sarva ) ; « nit » , beside « nit », a semi-talsama , (nitya). Shortening 
of a long vowel iD a weak syllable in a compound or other form is a 
different thing: e.g., « gana » to sing ■, but « g&waiyfi * singer ; « kajar » 
lamp-black ; but « kSj^trauta » casket for collyrium ; « bhat khana » to eat 
rice , but « bb&t-kh&uwa * rice-eater .] 
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77. B. Morphological. 

(a) The « -I » affix for the feminine took the place of the common 
OIA. affix « -a * , which was reduced to « -& » , from the Apabbraflsa 
period. The « -5 * termination is lost to all tadbhava feminine forms in 
NIA. In HindostSnl as in other NIA., « -I * is quite a common feminine 
affix ; and this affix cannot be said to be a special bond of union only among 
the Eastern and Western 'outer’ languages. 

(b) Bengali ablative post-position « haite * , Early and 

Dialectal Bengali « hante, honte * , from « *ahite < *ah8nt§, 

*ahante, < *as-ant- = s-ant », certainly agrees with the Sindhl « sando * , 
W. BajasthanI * handd * ; and what is more, Bengali C<(, C*tW, 

« the, theke, thakiya * having been as an ablative post-position is the exact 
counterpart of the Gujarati « thl, thakl » . But the use of these verbal 
derivatives as post-positions is certainly a new thing in IA., being not 
earlier than late MIA. ; and the use of the substantive verb to denote case 
relation would only be natural in the various NIA. languages. 

[The MIA. forms « sun to, hinto * do not seem to be connected with 
the Bengali « haite * . This is discussed later, under Morphology : 

Declension.] 

(c) A synthetic declension is said to exist specially in the ‘ outer ’ 

languages, and to be present only as relic in the Midland one, thus 
bringing in a point of contrast between the ( outer ’ languages and the 
‘ inner ’ language. As a matter’ of fact, the old synthetic declension i6 
preserved but fragmentally in the NIA. languages ; and where one 
language preserves a particular case-form, another retains a different one. 
The persistence of one old inflected form (instrumental? genitive?) 
in the Midland language, as the oblique case, is at the root of the 
distinction we And between W. Hindi and other IA. declensional systems : 
e.g., W. Hindi « ghore ka < ghoijahi kaa » = « ghotasya-f kpta» ? or 
« ghotaka * + instrumental plural affix « hi < -bhih * + « kfta * ? : here the 
oblique « ghore » preserves a synthetic case ; but in Bengali « ghorar^t 

= ghotaka + kara *, and BihSrI « ghorak = ghotaka + kfta ? ghotaka + -ka, 
-kka ? » , we apparently do not have an earlier synthetic form, which is 
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lost, but we have a compound formation. Not considering post-positions, 
we find that this is bow W. Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Lahndl (the three 
latter being described as ‘ outer ’ speeches) stand with reference to each 
other in the matter of preservation of the earlier, synthetic declension 
of MIA. : 

Western Hindi. 

Nominative Singular : « ghdrau * ( = MIA. nominative singular, preserved in 
Braj) « ghorS * (HindostanI base form) ; « gharu * (Braj neuter form). 
Nominative Plural : «ghorahi, ghdral, ghore * ( = MIA. instrumental plural? 
with genitive influence ?) 

Agent-instrumental: affix lost in nouns, but cf. « mal = *mayena *, « tal * 

w w 

=*tvayena» ; and post-position « -nal, -nd = *kannal, *karnakena ». 
Dative-oblique Singular: « ghdrahi, ghore » ( = MIA. genitive singular? 

or MIA. instrumental plural, transferred to the singular ?). ' 

Dative-oblique Plural: « ghoran(i), ghorS, ghdrS * (= MIA. genitive 
plutal). 

Locative Singular, rare form : « ghar-e, 3g-e * ; « hindor-f* » in the swing 

(Biharl-lala), « math-e » m the head (Sura-dasa), etc. (- MIA. locative). 
Ablative Singular (rare, dialectal) : « bhukkha » from hunger , in Vernacular 
HindSstanI and BSngaru dialects ; «bhukhan, bhukho* (Braj, Kanaujl) 
( = MIA. ablative + genitive plural ?) 

Bengali., 

Nominative : affix lost. 

Agent-instrumenlal Singular : <4 « -e * : « ghor5-8 » ( = MIA. 

instrumental : « -ena > -ena > -6 > -e *). 

[Opiya Ablative: « -u : ghora-u, ghora-r-u * ( = MIA. singular ablative?)]. 
Genitive Siugular, lost : except in the pronoun, where it occurs as <511 * -S » 
$1-U « ta-ra *, « ]a-ra * etc. ( = MIA. genitive singular). 

Genitive Plural, as rare relics, in the affix Jj, <5rft, ^ « -n, -an -in *, 
dialectal 'Sfjft, « ani, al » : e.g., « ghora-gulan, 

-gulin » horses ; * tan$ * his (honorific) < their = (MIA. genitive 

plural). [In Oriya, this MIA. genitive plural was preserved : 
* ghor&-rj-k& * of horses: see p. 187.] 
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Locative (merged into Instrumental) : <*)«-<?*: € gb&r§ » (=MIA. 

locative singular). [In Assamese, base + affix « at » : * gh&r-ftt ».] 

Marathi. 

(See Jules Blocb, ' Langue Marathe,’ Declension.) 

Nominative: preserved partially, in the plural. 

Instrumental : preserved in Old MarSthI, but now obsolete. 

Oblique Singular = OIA. dative : preserved. 

Oblique Plural = OIA. genitive : preserved. 

Ablative : extremely rare. 

Locative : rare, in Old Marathi. 

The Marathi form iu « -a-s < -a-si *, e.g « ghor-5-s », which was 
explained formerly as being the OIA. genitive in « -asya * , is shown by 
Bloch to be really the oblique (= original dative) singular in « -a * + the 
post-positional word « -s, -si * (Bloch, op. cit., § 198). 

Lahndl. 

(See LSI., Vol. VIII, Part I, pp. 252-258.) 

Nominative Singular : traces of the « -u » affix in umlaut forms only ; 
Plural : traces of the late MIA. « -a * affix : e.g., * jaggul < *jaggaju *, 
pi. « jagga] < *jai)ga]a * , forest. 

Agent-oblique: Singular: traces of the late MIA. genitive (?) : « jaggaj 
< *jaggajaha (?) * ; 

Agent-oblique Plural : « -a: jagg^l.I * ( = late MIA. genitive plural). 
Ablative, in « -8 * : « jaygajO * ( = late MIA. ablative singular + genitive 
plural ?). 

Locative-Instrumental: « jaggil < *jaygaji » , plural « jagg^I * ( = late 
MIA. locative singular, and locative singular + genitive plural). 

Taking into consideration the nett remains of the earlier, MIA. 
synthetic declension, it cannot be said that Bengali, Marathi and Lahndl, 
as 'outer ’ languages, are synthetic to any special degree when compared 
with the Midland W. Hindi. The post-positional declension of NIA., with 
help-words reduced to the status of inflections, is a different thing ; and 
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it most be admitted that; through phonetic decay, certain words in Bengali 
and Marathi, which used to be combined with or affixed to base or oblique 
forms of nouns, have been worn down to mere inflections, and thus formed 
the nucleus of a new synthetic declension : e.g., Bengali 
« ghorir^, gh&rer^ < kara, kera = karya », « ghopiderJjl < -Bdika+ 

kera » ; Marathi « ghoraci » < -kftya-ka » . But the W. Hindi speech 
is not free from this in its declension, although it has not joined up the 
genitive post-position to the noun in a synthetic declension : e.g ., « ghorg-nS » 
= oblique of «ghorfi » + instrumental of « karna-ka * ; the ( outer ’ speech 
Lahndl here agrees with the Midland form not only in preserving an analytic 
genitive, but also in building up a new synthetic agent and dative case : 
e.g., Lahndl genitive « ghore dS * = oblique of « ghora » + « da < dia < 
*dita-ka = datta-ka » (cf. W. Hindi « ghore ka » , where « ka = kaa, kia 
< kfta-ka »), but agent and dative « ghore nS, -nft * , where « n6, nfl * = 
oblique forms of « karna-ka » , as in Western Hindi. In W. Hindi, in the 
speech-feeling of many speakers, the post-positions « ko<kaksa, se<sama? 
sahita?, par < upari, m§ = madhya » are as much organic inflections as are 
the Bengali genitive and locative affixes « -Sr er$, -0, -to » etc ; and many 
writers of High Hindi advocate the writing of the post-position with 
the noun as one word. The influence of Persian (with its separate 
jore-positions) on W. Hindi may have been partially responsible in instilling 
into the minds of some speakers of W. Hindi the idea of a separate existence 
of the post-positions. 

In any case, there is nothing in the declinational system of the ( outer ’ 
languages to mark them off from the Midland speech, and to bind them 
closely as being similar in spirit : Western Hindi and Lahndl and Sindhl 
agree with each other in spirit as much as they do with MarSthl and 
Bengali and Maithill. 

(d) Except in Lahndl and Sindhl, where it may very well be due to 
the influence of the contiguous Iranian and Uardic, affixed pronouns are 
not used with nouns in other NIA. In Assamese, however, there is a 
restricted pronominal affixation with nouns of relationship, which Grierson 
has connected with the affixed pronouns of the North-western languages 
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(JAS1!., 1895, Part I, p. 847) ; bat some of the Assamese forms, e.g., 
« tor zlyer * your (non -honorific) daughter , and « tdmSr zlyt, zlyera » your 
(honorific) daughter , where the affixes are « -er » and « -I » or « -era » , 
are obscure in origin. It is very unlikely that this isolated phenomenon in 
Assamese is connected with Dardic : rather, this may be a case of Tibeto- 
Burman (Boqlo) influence, Bodo possessing the peculiarity found in the 
Aryan Assamese (cf. LSI., Vol. Ill, Part II, p, 16). 

(e) The formation of the past tense of transitive roots with the help 
of the passive participle adjective, which qualified the object, the subject 
being in the instrumental, came to be fixed in MIA. with the loss of the 
OIA. inflected, finite verb-forms. All NIA. languages inherited this passive 
construction for the past tense of the transitive verb from their respective 
source Apabhransas — Bengali aud Biharl included. But while the passive 
construction is preserved in the Western and Southern ‘outer ’ languages — 
Lahndl, Sindhl, Gujarati- Rajasthani, Marathi, — Eastern Hindi and the 
Magadhan speeches have now entirely given up the passive form and have 
developed the active one. This is done by making the passive participle 
adjective a verb-form, and adding to it pronominal affixes for the ‘3 persons. 
The Western speeches (Lahndl, Sindhl) add pronominal affixes to the 
passive participle, but they fully retain the old passive idiom, in that the 
verb form agrees with the object in gender and number. The use of the 
pronominal affix is rendered necessary in the Western speeches from the 
fact that the agent case in them does not always retain the proper post- 
position (—« -nS * of W. Hindi), and is often merely the simple oblique form. 
There might be some influence of the neighbouring Iranian is this matter : 
e.g., Persian « kard-am * I did, Pasto « kr-am < *kar-am * I do — Old 
Iranian « *karta, korota+me * : Lahndl « kiu-m *=Skt. * kjta-f me *. In 
any case, there is a fundamental agreement between W. Hindi and Lahndl 
etc. in idiom and in speech-feeling, in maintaining the passive idea; 
and Marathi and RajasthSnI-Gujaratl agree with W. Hindi in preserving 
the passive construction. From this point of view, NIA. speeches are 
capable of being divided into two broad groups, Eastern, or ‘ Active/ and 
Western, or * Passive ’ : 
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I read {past) a booh. 


Western group : 
(Passive Construction) 


W. Hindi 

: « mal-nS pothl 

parh-I » 

GujarStl : 

* m§ 

pothi 

vlc-i * 

Marathi : 

« ml 

pothl 

vac-il-I » 


by-me 

a-book 

read {fem.). 

Sindh! : 

« (mfi) 

pothl 

parh-I-m e * 

Lahndl : 

« (mai) 

pothl 

parh-I-m * 


{by-me) 

a-book 

read { fem.) + by -vie 


The Northern languages (Paharl dialects — Khas-kura, Garhwall, 
KumaunI, and the Western Paharl speeches), on the whole, agree with the 
Western group, with which they are intimately connected. 

Eastern Group: 

(Active Construction) 

E. Hind! : « mai pothl parheu * 

JBhojpuriya : « ham pothl partial I * 

Maithill : « ham pothl parhalahu » 

Bengali : « ami puthi p&rilam 

(mui puthi p&rili, -lum) » 

Oriya : « ambhe pothi pkrhilu 

(mu pothi p&rhili) * 

I a-look read {past, 1st person). 

The neuter construction, which characterises all the members of the 
Western group, is not present any longer, or at the best is very much 
obscured, in the Eastern group ; and surely in this matter a grouping of 
Bengali and the Eastern languages together with SindhT, Lahndl and Dardic 
would be hardly allowable. (The present-day formation of the past 
paradigm of the verb in the Eastern languages agrees remarkably with that 
of modern Dravidian.) 
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(f) The adjectival « 1 » affix is an Indo-European inheritance in NIA., 
and occurs in the Midland speech as well : only, in the Eastern languages 
and in Marfithl, it forms the basis of the past tense, and in Gujarati 
and SindhI, it is regularly employed in a passive participle form. Panjabi 
and Lahndl do not have this as a characteristic affix, thus disagreeing 
with the other ‘ outer’ speeches. W. Hindi instances of it are plentiful : e.g. t 
some 26 separate examples of it, like « lajill * bashful t « rarjgile » coloured , 
sportive , * chaila * handsome , « katill * cutting etc., are found in the 
‘ Satasal J of Bihari-lala; and it is not uncommon in Eastern Hindi 
as well. 

78* C. Glossic. 

On examining the common roots and words of Lahndl, SindhI, 
Gujarati, Marathi, W. Hindi, Biharl and Bengali, it would be easily found 
that Biharl and Bengali do not have a special agreement with the Western 
languages, or with Marathi : the agreement with W. Hindi, which is 
so very close, is often forgotten, when a word not found in W. Hindi is 
traced to exist in common in the Eastern and the Western languages. The 
question of lexical affinity cannot be always insisted upon as a strong 
argument for a genetic relation, To take an important root, that of the 
substantive verb, « ach, ach», we find that among the Magadhan languages, 
Bhojpuriya and Magahl do not use it now, but there are traces of its use 
in Early Bhojpuriya remains ( e . g., in a poem ascribed to Kablr — « achalaii 
mana bairagl » I was a bairagl in {my) mind , quoted by J riilnendra-mohan. 

w w 

Das, in his ‘ Bengali Dictionary/ Calcutta, San 1323, under * v'ach *) ; 
Early Awadhi (E. Hindi) shows this root, although it is not found in 
Modern E. Hindi ; of the other f outer ’ languages, SindhI and Lahndl 
have not got it, but it is found in Gujarati and in some forms of RSjasthanI, 
and in Pahari. The Dardic Kasmlrl also shows it. There is no trace 
of it in Western Hindi now, but it seems to have occurred in Saurasenl, 
according to the testimony of Vararuci ( f Prakfta-prakasa/ XII, 19), and is 
found in Pali. It can be well expected that some OIA. roots and words 
have been preserved in common in certain widely separated dialects, and 
lost in others contiguous to these. 
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79 . The phonetic grounds for postulating a connexion between the 
North-western and Eastern groups of NIA., as being more intimate than 
that between these and the Midland group, are not convincing,— as 
phonetic peculiarities supposed to be shared only by the ‘ outer ’ groups 
are found to occur in W. Hindi as well. Again, in certain points, W. Hindt 
agrees with the Eastern languages : e. g., OIA. initial « v- * occurs as « b- » 
in W. Hindi, E. Hindi and the Magadhan languages, whereas in Gujarati 
Marathi, Sindhl, and Panjabi it remains as * v- * ; and in other points, 
the agreement is between W. Hindi and the Southern and Western speeches 
as against the Eastern ones : e. g,, the tendency to make « ai, au » into open 
« e, o * [s, o] sounds. The 'outer’ languages in their declinational system 
agree with the central language ; only the circumstances of development 
were slightly different in Hindustani, the most important W. Hindi 
language, the speech which came under the influence of Persian more than 
any other. The conjugational system, again, manifests a uniform spirit 
in the North-west, in the South, and in the Midland ; and it is only in 
the East that a new construction has been evolved. It may be assumed 
that the dialects which were the sources of the North-western and the 
Eastern groups possessed characteristics which were not present in those 
that gave rise to the Midland speech. But that does not warrant us in 
assuming two independent groups in the earliest period, as it might also 
be shown that the North-western and the Midland dialects show 
agreement in points where the Eastern group disagrees, and so on. The 
evidence of the older stages of I A. is against it. The Asokan Prakrits 
show three varieties of speech, differing from each other in phonetics and to 
some extent in morphology : North-western, South-western, and Eastern. 
(See pp. 44*, 47, 54 — 61.) The differences between the North-western 
speeches, and those of the East, were profound in the oldest period of 
which we have records : if the North-western and the Eastern languages 
were specially connected, we should expect them to show greater agreement 
at an early stage. But the contrary is the case. Beyond assuming the 
possibility of a number of popular dialects, modern representatives of 
which have in some cases retained, in others dropped, some of their 
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words and forms (§ 32), there are no convincing proofs for the categorical 
subdivision of IA. into (1) a Midland group, of different origin from 
(2) a surrounding ring of f outer * speech, — the first being Indo-Aryan 
par excellence, the immediate relation of Sanskrit, and the second being 
allied to Dardic. 1 From racial (anthropological) reasons, the North-western 
(Lahndf and Sindhl) speakers are entirely distinct from the speakers of 
the Eastern languages, whereas there is affinity between the former and 
those (at least among the upper classes) of the Midland. The division 
would appear to be into Western, and Eastern, the « Udlcya * and « Madhya- 
deSiya » on the one hand, and the « PrScya » on the other : the outstanding 
characteristic in these two groups within one IA. family being in the 
resistance to cerebralisation and in the retention of « r » in the Western 
group in the OIA. and early MIA. periods ; and at the present day it is 
in the fact that the Western group preserves the passive construction in 
the past of the transitive verb, whereas the Eastern has made it active : 
and in both the cases, it is the West which has been the more conservative. 


1 Of. A. Meillet, ' Introduction a l’E’tude comparative des Languee indo-enropeenneB,’- 
5th ed , Paris, 1922 : ‘ II ne s’y trouve presque rien qui ne s’ezplique par la langue 
v4dique. Les documents dn moyen indien donnent une idde du developpement de la langue 
mais ils ne permettent pas de supposer qu’il y ait jamais eu dans l’lnde a date ancienne un 
dialecte qui ait differe de celui quo represents le vedique autrement quo par des details 
d’importance secondaire.’ (Pp. 37, 38.) 
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Points of Similarity between Jndo- Aryan and Dravidian, showing 
probable Influence of the Latter. 

80. A. Phonetic. 

(a) Paucity of diphthongs. The avoidance of hiatus in Yedic and 

Sanskrit mast have been maintained by the insertion of * ❖ » between 

udvrtta vowels, after the dropping of intervocal stops, and, rarely, of a nasal 
(in a compound word), in spoken MIA., down to NIA. times, although 
MIA. spelling (barring that obtaining in Jaina Ardha-mSgadhl, where 
« ^ » was used) does not ordinarily represent it. This euphonic insertion 
of the palatal and labial semivowels, in connection with front and back 
vowels respectively, and of « n * , is characteristic of Dravidian. (In 
certain forms of very recent NIA., e.g,, Bengali, numerous diphthongs have 
been developed from the elision of the earlier euphonic glides). 

(b) Comparative absence of spirants (see p. 37). The change of 
the Indo-Iranian spirant « i (£ b) » to the stop « j (jh) » might have 
been brought about in India in Dravidian surroundings. (But opening 
of the voiced aspirated stops « gh, jh, dh, bh », leading to their transforma* 
tion to « h », 6 eems to have characterised the basic dialect of the Rig*Veda 
speech, which in all probability was a western dialect contiguous to Iranian ; 
and Iranian favoured spirantisation : see p. 34). 

(c) The occurrence of cerebrals. « t, d, n, }, ] » (the last = a cerebral 
fricative, [ 4 ]) are peculiarly Dravidian sounds, and are not found in any 
other ancient IE. speech than Vedic and Sanskrit. In Modern Swedish, 
among New IE. tongues, however, « » has developed out of « r+d», which 
is paralleled by a similar cerebralisation in Old Magadhl. (In MagadhI, 
however, « r » always became « 1 » , and « r » + dental stop > cerebral 
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stop was in all probability a case of « 1 » + dental stop > cerebral stop in 
OIA., dne to indigenous influence). Then, there are oases of spontaneous 
cerebralisation in IA. from very early times. The pronunciation of 
intervocal * -d- -tfh- » as « f, rh » in NIA., and possibly also in MIA., is 
found in Dravidian also. 

(d) Insertion of short vowels by anaptyxis (« svara-bhakti, viprakarsa*) 
in consonant groups, which is such a characteristic feature of MIA. 
and NIA. ( e . g., in words like « kilesa, sineha, harisa, ratana, sumirana, 
parSna, barambana » etc., etc.), is paralleled out in Dravidian {e.g., Kannada 
« bar&mana » , Tamil « pirammanan » = a Brahman ; Tamil « linegam = 
sneha, mittiraw = mitra, tiru = Sri, Kirut^inan = Kf§na, sandiraw = 
candra* etc. etc.). The general view is that Dravidian did not have 
consonant groups initially, and had only double consonants medially ; and 
this trait was imposed upon the Aryan speech in the MIA. Period. But 
J. Bloch contends (‘ Les Consonnes intervocaliques en Tamoul/ MSL.,XIX, 
pp. 85 ff., translated in the IAnt., 1919, pp. 191 ff.) that in the Old 
Dravidian speech of several centuries B. C., groups like « tr-, dr- * existed 
initially as much as in IA. : the word « dramida, dravida », with initial 
« dr- » , being in all likelihood a true ‘ Old Dravidian * word, slightly 
Aryanised, of which « tamil » was a development in the Tamil language 
at a post-Christian epoch, through an intermediate form « *dami]a » , 
borrowed in Pali and in Old Sinhalese as « damija », and occurring in a 
Qreek transcription « *damirike »>« damirice » (Latin) =«*damijakam » the 
Tamil land : simplification of the consonant groups was thus a phonologi- 
cal development which occurred parallelly in both Aryan and Dravidian. 
(In the matter of simplification of OIA consonant-groups by assimilation, 
which gave rise to MIA., it was probably internal, as it took place also in 
Italic, among other IE. languages : but here IA. reached that stage 
at least a thousand years before Italic ; contact with Dravidian, 
as well as the adoption of the Aryan speech by Dravidians early in the 
history of IA., had probably something to do with it.) 

In other points of phonetics, e.g., change of « c, j » to « ts, dz » , 
of«s»to«h», the voicing of intervocal unvoiced stops, the retention 
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of a final Towel, etc., Dravidian influence has been postulated (cf. Grierson, 
* Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,’ BSOS., I, § 72). But in certain cases, the change 
was only normal : e.g., modification of an intervocal « -k-, -t- » to « -g,- 
-d- » ; but in certain tracts at least, early Dravidian influence is likely. 

81. B. Morphological , 

(a) The most noteworthy thing is the gradual disuse of prepositions. 
All other IE. languages developed the prepositions as aids to the dedina- 
tional system ; and when the inflections died out, the prepositions took up 
their place, as in English and Persian, French and Bulgarian. Prefixes, or 
prepositions, as modifiers of the meanings of roots, still continue in the 
above languages. In Primitive IE., the preposition, in origin an adverb, 
came before or after the noun ; but it is remarkable that the development 
of it in India, where it is not entirely suppressed, should be post-positional 
(as in Sanskrit) ; that and in late MIA. and NIA., a series of help-words of 
a different kind, the post-positions of nominal and verbal origin, should 
come in. 

The declinational system of NIA., with its agglutinated words like 
«gana; -kula > gula; sarva>sab ; manava>mana; loka> log; sakala » 
etc. for the plural, and with new post- positional affixes derived from nouns 
etc. like « madhya>me, ml ; kaksa > ko ; sthama > thfii ; parsva > p5s; 
sahita >se ; *dita- > da; kfta- > ka; » etc., greatly resembles Dravidian. 
The use of verbal forms — participles and conjunctives — as post-positions 
in declension ( e.g ., Bengali « haite * , *!tf?rai * lagiya » , 

« thSkiya » , f?Kl « diya » , and similar forms in other NIA.), is a special 
point of agreement between NIA. and Dravidian ( e.g., Tamil « kattiyai- 
kkondu » with a knife, literally having taken a knife ; « avaw-odu * , 

from « ottu * touch, = with him , ; Tamil « him, niwru * standing , having 
been = Bengali and Gujarati * thakiyS » and « thakl » , ablative 

post-position). (Cf. R. Caldwell, ‘ Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 3 ,’ 
London, 1918, pp. 252 ff. ; Julien Vinson, ‘Manuel de la Langue tamoule,’ 
Paris, 1903, §§ 28, 29.) 

The absence of the dative-accusative case with the affix (« ko, ke, ku » in 
NIA., « -ku » in Dravidian) for neuter nouns is found in both the families. 
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The above are cases where we can look for Dravidian influence, in the 
inherent principle of formation only, quite legitimately. But in the 
development of NIA. postpositions and affixes, which took place towards 
the end of the 1st millennium A. C. and in the first centuries of the 
2nd millennium, it would be too much to expect direct borrowing from 
Dravidian, or building up on the model of Dravidian, as it has been 
suggested in a number of cases by various soholars. Thus, e.g., the NIA. 
« -k- » affix for the dative, as in W. Hindi « ko » , Bengali « ke » , Oriya 
« ku » , coming ultimately from the Skt. « kakga » during the late MIA. 
and early NIA. stages, has nothing to do with the similar Dravidian affix 
« -ku » : the agreement is a case of pure coincidence. Similarly, for the 
Bengali plural affixes 31, "®*l1 (uf*l) «-rfi, -gul5 (-guli) * (seep. 97), which fiist 
came into use probably as late as the 14th century, it would be extremely 
hazardous to suggest a Dravidian affinity, in the Tamil plural affixes 
* -ar, -gaj » for instance, notwithstanding the partial agreement between 
the two that in Bengali « -ra* is restricted to intelligent beings, or 
creatures to which intelligence is ascribed, and the Dravidian « -ar » 
is employed with reference to ( high-caste * nouns, i.e., names of intelligent 
beings. 

An adjectival treatment of certain cases is noted in both Dravidian 
and NIA. : e.g., Bengali C’Tftfa « sonar^ bafci * cup of gold — Tamil 
« po«-M-i» ku(Jam * gold vessel. (This, however, is found in many 
other languages, and it cannot be insisted that there is a specially Dravidian 
influence here.) 

(b) Absence of affixes in the comparison of the adjective in both 
NIA. and Dravidian. The OIA. affixes « -iyas -istha, -tara -tama » are 
lost, and comparison is denoted by employing the positive form of 
the adjective with the nouu with which comparison is made, the 
latter being put in the dative or ablative or locative with some nominal 
or verbal post-position : e.g., Bengali C5CT l $tC*Tl * cr^t ceye bhalo * 
better than this, lit. good, having looked at this ; * s&bSrql 

majhe bhalo » best of all , lit. good in the middle of all, etc. This is also 
the Dravidian way to indicate comparison. [Modern IE. languages 
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outside India have either retained the comparative and superlative affixes, 
e.g., Persian « -tar, -tarln » , Armenian comparative affix « -kuin < -goln » , 
Modern Greek « -teros, -tatos » , Russian comparative affix « -jelSil, -jee » , 
English « -er, -est », or employed words meaning more and most before 
the adjective in question, as in English, in French (« plus, le plus ») and 
other Romanic speeches, in Modern Greek (« pleon, o pleon »).] 

(c) With the want of propositions to modify meanings of verb-roots, 

both NIA. and Dravidian have developed the use, in a most curious and 
idiomatic way, of conjunctives and participles with an adverbial function, 
giving rise to what is known as the * Compound Verb * : e.g., Skt. « ni+ 
v/sad * , English tit down , Bengali * b&siya p&rfi * = literally, 

having sat down, to fall, Hindi « baifch janS » = having sat down , to go ; 
English rub off, but Bengali qffUl C*F*I1 * muchiya phgli * » having 
rubbed off, to throw. Dravidian has this usage as well. 

(d) An almost wholesale disuse of 01 A. moods and tenses reducing 
the verb-system of Aryan to an indicative present form (and in some cases 
an indicative future), a past participle forming the past, a present participle, 
a conjunctive, and some verbal nouns, and a passive indicative present. 
A similar decay has taken place in Iranian. But the whole principle of 
phrase-building tended gradually to become nominal or adjectival from verbal, 
in IA. ; e.g., the normal OIA. (Vedic) for he went would be « so' gamat » 
or * so’ gacchat* , or « sa jagSma *; but in MIA. and NIA., this verbal 
construction is changed to the adjectival : * so gadd, so gao, 6c ga<je, *6i 
gorilla, su gaii, so gaaii » etc., = Skt. « sa gatah » , whence NIA. « so gayau, 
gaya » (W. Hindi), «se gel&» (Bengali) etc. : and herein there is a possible 
influence of Dravidian, for iu Dravidian the verb has an adjectival force, 
it being really a noun of agency with reference to the subject. (See 
LSI., Vol. IV, p. 295.) The Dravidian tenses developed out of participles; 
and in the development of Aryan, we And a gradually increasing 
employment of the participle forms, to the exclusion of the IE. 
finite verbal forms. The periphrastic future of Sanskrit, « karta » 
—a doer for « kari?yati » he will do, « kart&smi * I am a doer—* karisySmi » 
I shall do, is Dravidian in principle. The compound affix « -ta-vant- », rare 
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in the Vedie speech, may be compared with the Dravidian (Tamil) 
« -d-avan » : Skt. « kfta » done , « kfta-vant- » one who hat done ; cf. Tamil 
« Sey-du » having done, « §ey-d-ava» * having done he — one who hat done. 
(LSI., Vol. IV, pp. 280-281). The structure of the modern Magadhan 
(Bengali, OriyS, Maithill, MagabI, Bhojpuriya) past and future verb, in 
showing the root + past or future (passive) participle affix + personal 
pronominal affix, affords a remarkable parallel to Dravidian. The importance 
attached to the conjunctive with the sense of having performed or finithed an 
act, and its lavish use, e.g., Tamil « kondu vS » , NIA. (Bengali) 

<Jtf « l&iya fii'sk, nie eso » (Hindi « lao » may similarly be « le+So *),= 
having taken, come, to mean simply bring, is common to both Dravidian and 
NIA., and is undoubtedly an idiom borrowed by Aryan from Dravidian, 
very early in the history of Aryan. 

The inflected passive of OIA. is lost to, or considerably restricted in 
NIA., which, like Dravidian, forms passives by means of compound verb 
constructions, in which the roots meaning to go, to fall, to suffer, to eat 
etc. are auxiliaries. Herein the idiom is probably Dravidian. 

(e) Onomatopoetic formations on a lavish scale are a characteristic 
of both NIA. and Dravidian. (Cf. Rablndra-n&th Tagore, * Sabda-tattva/ 
Calcutta, pp. 22 ff. ; S Milne, ‘ Bengali Grammar,’ Calcutta, 1913, 
Chap XX ; Kellogg, * Hindi Grammar 3 ,’ § 849 ; Khansabeb and Sheth, 
‘ Hints on the Study of Gujarati,' Surat, 1915, § 255, etc.: G. U. Pope, 
‘ Tamil Handbook 7 , ’§ 278 ; A. H. Arden, ‘Progressive Grammar of Telugu,’ 
§§ 686, 687, etc.). Vedic is remarkably poor in onomatopoetics ; as we 
come down to MIA., and NIA., the number and force of onomatopoetics 
is on the increase. (Cf. B. C. Mazumdar, ‘ A Study of some Onomatopoetic 
Deal Words,’ JRAS., 1905, pp. 555-557 ; R. Morris, * Pali Miscellanies— 
Some Onomatopoetics from the Jatakas,’ Transactions of the Philological 
Society, London, 1885-1887.) 

[Onomatopoetic words and jingles, however, are characteristic of 
Kol as well : cf. P. 0. Bodding, ‘ Materials for a Santali Grammar,’ Part 
I, Dumka, 1922, pp. 31, 32. It may be that in this matter there is also 
Kol influence on Aryan.] 
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(f) Presence of ‘ echo words/ A word is repeated partially (partially 
in the sense that a new syllable, the nature of which is generally fixed, 
is substituted for the initial one of the word in question, and the new 
word so formed, unmeaning by itself, echoes the sense and sound of the 
original word), and in this way the idea of et cetera , and things similar 
to or associated with that , is expressed. This is found in Modern Indo- Aryan 
and in Dravidian. E.g., Bengali CTt?l d?t'5l « ghora-torS » Maithil! « ghorS- 
tora » , HindostSnl « ghora-ura » , GujarStI « ghoro-boro » Marathi 
« gh5r8-bir5 » , Sinhalese « a$wayS-ba§waya » horses etc., horses and other 
animals , or horses and equipage : cf. Tamil « kudirai-kidirai » , Kannada 
« kudire*gidire », Telugu « gurr&mu-girramu » . So Bengali afei-gq « jfcty- 
*»W »z=water and things, refreshment, — HindostSnl * jal-ul » , Marathi 
« jal-bil *, Tamil « tannlr-kinnlr *, Kannada « nlru-glru » ; Bengali 
« d&ty-tlty », Sinhalese « dat-bat » = teeth etc. In the formation of 
these ‘ echo words/ Bengali takes « t- * , and retains the vowel of the 
original word ; Maithill takes the dental « t- », keeping also the original 
vowel ; HindostSnl substitutes « u- » , and Marathi « bi- » , for the whole 
syllable; and Gujarati takes « b- » for the original consonant ; Sinhalese 
similarly has « b- * with original vowel ; [the agreement of Sinhalese with 
Gujarati and MarS$hl in this matter is to be noted in connection with what 
has been postulated about the origin of Sinhalese : see pp. 15, 72-73] ; and 
the Dravidian languages substitute the syllable « ki-, gi- » for the initial one 
of the original word. (These ‘ echo words ’ are different from compounds 
like « kap&r^-cop&r^ * clothes etc., or « catl-batl » pots 

etc., where compare « cop&r^l » with « cupijtrl *— basket., and 

« catl » = earthen pot : in such compound words, one element is 
usually an obsolete word, and not an unmeaning echo-form, as in the cases 
noted above.) 

82- C. Syntactical . 

Syntax is regarded as being of greater importance in linguistics, as 
an inherited peculiarity, than phonetics or morphology, which are easily 
acquired or modified. It is in syntax that Indian Dravidiandom and 
Aryandom are one. A sentence in a Dravidian language like Tamil or 
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Kannada becomes ordinarily good Bengali or Hindi by substituting Bengali 
or Hindi equivalents for the Dravidian words and forms, without modifying 
the word-order, but the same thing is not possible in rendering a Persian 
or English sentence into a NIA. language. The most fundamental agree- 
ments are thus found between NIA. and Dravidian, and all this began 
from early MIA., as is seen from a comparison of the syntax of Pali and 
the Prakrits with that of the modern vernaculars. ( The syntactical 
arrangement of a Tamil sentence ( vdkkiyam , Skt. vakya) is in many 
respects similar to that of an ordinary Sanskrit sentence. As a rule, 
first comes the subject with its attributes, second the object with its 
enlargements, third the extension of the predicate, and lastly the verb. 
As in classical Skt., so in Tamil there is the usual predominance of gerunds 
and the clauses formed by them, of the relative participles which take 
the place of relative clauses, and of the oratio recta instead of the oratio 
obliqua / (M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe, ‘ Tamil Grammar/ London, 1906, 
p. 74 ; cf. also LSI,, Vol. IV, p. 281.) 

The omission of the copula is preferred by both IA. and Dravidian : 
e.g. } Bengali 4^1 * e-ta SmSdSrql barl *, Kannacja * idu namma 

mane » this {is) our house ; '®t 8 l « mSnu^-t! bhal& * , Tamil « manldan 

nallavaw » the man {is) good. 

The most remarkable similarity in idioms is found in both : e.g., use 
of a conjunctive meaning having said (Bengali « b&liya * , E. Hindi 
« bol-ke * , Marathi « mbanun » , Sinhalese « kiyS » , Tamil « enru » , 
Kannada « endu » , Telugu «eni »), in the sense of as, because, recapitulating 
and introducing a conditional clause ; employment of the infinitive 
for the polite imperative , e.g., W. Hindi « yah kirn karna » , Kannada 
« i kelasa majuvadu » do this work ; use of the verb to give in forming the 
‘ imperative ’ or permissive mood, e.g., for Skt. « vadSni » let me say, 
cf. Bengali '5rt 5 Ttt^ OTS « amake bilite dec », HindostSnl « mujhe bolne 
do » , Telugu « nannu ceppan-iyy ». (In connection with this, it must be 
admitted that a similar idiom is found in other modern IE. languages 
outside India, e.g., English let). IA. does not possess the above points 
of similarity with IE. tongues outside India, but with Dravidian; 
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and unquestionably herein we have the impress of the Dravidian mind 
on IA. 

83. D. Glome. 

The Aryan speech has been borrowing words from the Dravidian ever 
since the former came to India. The Brahuis are a Dravidian-speaking 
tribe outside India : it is just possible that there were other Dravidian 
speakers in Iran, with whom contact was possible for the Aryans (Indo* 
Iranians) even outside India. 

Caldwell, Gundert, Kittel and others have discussed the nature and 
extent of Dravidian loan-words in Indo-Aryan. A great many of the 
deal words, of which counterparts are not found in other Indo-European 
speeches, are probably Dravidian in origin (many are also Kol, and possibly 
even pre-Dravidian and pre-Kol). (Cf. F. Kittel, * Kannada Dictionary,' 
Mangalore, 1894*, Introduction ; R. Caldwell, ‘ Comp. Gram, of Drav. 8 / 
pp. 565 fE. ; Sten Konow, ‘Notes on Dravidian Philology,’ IAnt., 1903, 
pp. 44-9 ff. ; LSI., Vol. IV, pp. 276 ff. ; Grierson, ‘ Indian Vernaculars ’ in the 
BSOS., I, iii ; A. A. Macdonell, ‘ Vedic Grammar/ p. 33 ; P. T. Srinivas 
Iyengar, ‘Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras,' pp. 6, 8, 15, 
125, 126 ; F. E. Pargiter, * Vpsakapi and Hanumant,’ JRAS., 1913, p. 400; 
K. Amrita Row, ‘ Dravidian Elements in the Prakrits,’ IAnt., Feb. 1917 ; 
‘Notes on some Hindi words from the Dravidian,’ IAnt., Jan. 1916 ; 
B. C. Mazumdar, ‘ BaggSla-bhasSy Dravirl Upadan,’ VSPdP., 1320 ; 
D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘ Lectures on the Ancieut History of India,’ 1918, 
Calcutta University, pp. 26-27.) 
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Old Bengal Place-Names from Inscriptions. 

84. [1] Dhanaidaha Copper-plate Grant of Kumara-gupta : North 
Central Bengal, c. 432-433 A. C. (R. G. Basak, ‘ Sahitya/ Pausa and 
Caitra, 1323). 

* Ksudraka » Village ; « KhadSpara » or « KhStapara *, a visaya or 
district. The reading « Khata-pSra » would be better ; the word would 
mean Creek-ford or Creek-ferry : « khata * for « *khada * : of. New Bengali 

« khari * channel ; a « Kh5<ji-vi§aya * in the same Pun^ra-vardhana 
bhnkti or province is mentioned in the Barrackpur grant of Vijaya-sSna 
(§ 106) ; the word « khatika » is found in the Khalimpur grant of Dharma- 
pSla (§ 90) and in the Govindapur grant of Lakgmana-sena (§ 108); and 
« kha<Jl » also, in the Tarpan-dlghl grant (§ 108). 

85. [2] Five Damodarpur Copper-plates of the Gupta Period : North 
Central Bengal. (R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., XV, No. 7, pp. 113 ff.) 

(i) 443-444 A. C. : Village « DoggS * : [« (jogg* * & desi word = 

high land, high, occurring as $t?f| « dagga » , fe* « tftg » high land. Deri- 
vatives from this word are probably Bengali « dSgar * big, grown-up, 
Assamese « daggariyS * high one, Sir, Bengali C&JfiTl, «tegg^ra, 

tSgg^ra » upland (as in « h§t5-tegg^ra » low and high, uneven • 

cf. « t^gkarl * in § 94). This deal word occurs in other NIA. : e.g., 
W. Hindi « d u 9o ar * high place, hill (cf. the words ddmg and dorhgar in 
the 4 Index Etymologique ’ in Jules Bloch’s 'Formation de la Langue 
marathe.’)] 

(iii) 476-495 A. C. : Villages « PalaSa-vpndaka, Canda-grama, 
Vayi-grama » ; the last = « *VSpl-grama * = Mer-ton (?) : cf. « Vapika- 
grama » in the Tipperah Inscription of Loka-nStha (§ 88), and « Rolla- 
vayika » in the Ashrafpur grant of Deva-khadga (§92). 

(v) 533-534 A. C. Villages « Svacchanda-pataka » (cf. Bengali *tt^1 
« par5 » neighbourhood ; a word found in Bengal, Chota Nagpur and Orissa), 
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« Lavagga-sika » , « Sa$u-van$£ramaka » , « Paraepatika » , « Purana- 

vfndika-hari * (where «-hari *<« *-gharia, gfbika * ; cf. « Yfndaka » above). 

86* [3] Three Copperplate Grants from East Bengal : 6th century 
A. C. (F. E. Pargiter, IAnt., July 1910). 

(i) Villages « H i ma-sena-pS taka », « Trighat$ika » (Sanskritised from a 
form like « *Tighattia » = Modern Bengali CStffa « *TeghStl ») ; « Slla- 
kunda » (probably for « Sila-kunda » Rock-hill , cf . Bengali ^ « kfijql » heap, 
mass, dunghill : a debt word ? — Telugu « konda * hill , rock : see pp. 66, 67. 
The editor of the inscription suggests the meaning as being tank). 

(ii) Village « Navyavakfisika » (any connection with « -sika » as in 
« Lavagga-sika » in [2] (v) ? or « navya + avakSSikfi » = New Channel, 
for passage of water ?). 

(iii) Village * Dhru-vila-ti * = « *Dhruva-bila-vadl, -v5tl » where 
« bila-vadi » = house or village hy the marsh ( belonging to Dhruva) ? 

87 . [ 4 ] Inscription of the time of Jaya-naga of Karna-suvarna : 
Central Bengal, 6th-7th century. (Unpublished : text and translation 
obtained through the kindness of Dr. L. D. Barnett, who is editing it for 
the Ep. Ind.) 

« Audumbara * District ( visaya ); * Kutkuta * Village (Sanskritised 
from « kukkuda *?) j Village « Amala-pSutika » ; Village « Vappa-ghosa- 
vSta » ( « Ghosa-vata- » would give a New Bengali form like or 

« *Ghos5ja, -fl » : cf. « GoSrI * from « Gdpa-v5tika * ) ; 

Village « Vakhata-SumSlikfi » (« Vakhata », Sanskritised from « *Baha<Ja- », 
now found in Bengali as « B&h&ra, B&y^ra »:<?); « Gaggi- 

nika » , River (see § 89). 

88. [3] Tipperah Grant of Loka-natha: 7th century (R. G. Basak, 
Sfthitya, Karttika, 1321). 

District’ ( visaya ) of « Suvvugga (Subbugga ?) » ; * Kang-motika » 
Hill (for « *kana-modia » — New Bengali « *k5na-muri » Edge- 

twist, « karnaka + \J mud, = Skt. -f mut », desl root = fold , wrap, twist). 

Villages « Pagga » and « Vapika » : « Pagga = ? pagka » clay from 
bottom of tank : cf. the Faridpur village *tt**t1 « Pagg^S»=« *Paggfivasaka» 
abode of Panga (?). 
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Village « Tfimra-pathara-khanda » = Copper-stone district (for 
« *Tamba-patthara- » ). 

89. [6j Nidhanpur Copper-plates of BhSskara-varmman of Kima- 
rupa : Central Bengal, 7th century. (Padma-nath BhattScharya, Ep. Ind., 
XII, pp. 65 ff.) 

* Gaggi(a)nika * river = « GaijginI » , modern Jalangl, branch 
of the Ganges : found also in [4] . 

[Personal names : « Khasoka » the tradesman ; « SSkya-kara Ksliya » 
the engraver Kaliya (cf. New Bengali : « sekflrS * goldsmith , for which 

see Appendix D, Vocabulary of Bengali : Foreign Words in Bengali); 
« £rl-ksi-kunda *; the Kayastha « Dundhu-nStha *. « j&tall * tree = Modern 
Bengali « jarul(i) *.] 

90. [7] Khalimpur Grant of Dharma-pala: North Central Bengal, 
1st quarter of the 9th century (Akshaya KumSr Maitra, ‘ Gau<Ja-lekha- 
mala’ ; R. D. Banerji, ‘ The Palas of Bengal,’ ASB. Memoires, V, No. 3). 

The territory ( mandala ) of « Vyaghra-tatl » (= * BSg^rl * ; 

see footnote, p. 74) ; the district (vimya) of « Mahanta-prakasa * ; the 
villages of « Kraunca-svabhra » (cf. « Hansa-koficI * in [19]), * MsSdhS- 
samraali » and « Palitaka * ; the territory of « Amra-san<Jika * Mango-grove ; 
the district of « Sthalikkata * ; Village « Go-pippall * ; Village « Uijra- 
grama*; « Punarama-Vilvaggftrdha* stream ; « Nala-carmmata * ( — « *cam- 
mada » = FfWl « cSm^ja * skin in New Bengali) : « NamundikS-hcsadum- 
mika (?) » ; « Vedasavilvika (?)* ; « Rohita-vadi * (for « *Rohia-ba<Jl *=New 
Beng. * Ru(h)i-b5rl » Carp- fish-town ) ; « Pin<Jara-viti-jotik5 »=? the 

Channel of the House of the Pindara (tree) ; « Uktara-yota * for « *Uttara- 
jola » Stream-crossing (?) ; « Viti-dharmsiyo-jdtika » ; * Kana-dvipika » Blind 
Isle (?) Edge Isle (?) ; River « Kdnthiya * (cf. « Konto-hada » in § 102) ; 
« Jonandayika * ; « Vesanika-khatika » ( = « *khadia * = New Bengali 
« kharl * creek : see [1]) ; « Hattika * ( = New Bengali « -hat! » market) 
and « Tala-pataka * , village quarters (cf. « Tala-pataka * in § 92, and 
« Hatta-pataka * in § 94). 

[Personal names : « Devata, Vitaka, Bhogata, Subhata (= $nbhata ?), 
Tatata, Vapyata ( = Vappata) ; Dedda-dcvl * .] 
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91 . [8] Tezpur (Assam) Rock Inscription, on the Brahmaputra: 
1st half of the 9th century. (H. P. $astrT, JBORS., 1917, Part iv, pp. 
50S ff.) 

« Harupapesvara-pura » ; « Nakka-josI * (cf. « Nokka-, Nekka- » in 
§ 105) ; « Avara-parvata » = Alor Hills ?. 

[Personal name : * Laha(i)ll-jha », according to H. P. $astrl, = Lahirl 
the VarSndra Brahman surname * Lahirl» + « jh5 < adhyapaka*, 

or « ojhS < upfldhySya * (?). Words: « buttika » for « * budia »=New 
Bengali ^ « buri * score ; « pravista *, with dental « -st- *, for * pravista *, 
showing Assamese confusion of the cerebrals and dentals as early as the 
9th century.] 

92 . [9] Ashrafpur Grants of Deva-kha<Jga : East Bengal, 1st 
half of the 10th century. (G. M. Laskar, Memoires of the ASB., I, 
No. 6, p. 86 ff. ; R. D. Banerji, op. cit., p. 67.) 

Villages « Tala-pataka ; Dara-p&taka ; Datta-kataka ; MarkatSfil-pataka 
(= *Markat&vasika-pataka : Monkey -home-village ?); Nava-ropya; Para- 
nBtana ; Dvarddaka ; VvBra-mugguka ( = «*Dv5ra-mudguka *, for a verna- 
cular *Bara-mug(g)ua [?]) ; Cata; Jaya-kavmfLnta-vasaka; Ta(a?)lyodyani- 
kara-tarala (?) ; Kodara-cdraka ; Palasata; Siva-bradika-sogga-vargga ; 
$rlmeta ; Para-natana-nada-varmmi (?); Holla- vayika ; Ugra-voraka ( = vola, 
pola field V) ; TisanSda-jaya-datta-kataka *. 

93 . [10] Nowgong Copper-plate of Bala-varmmau of Pragjyotisa, 
c. 975. (A. R. Hoernle, JASB., 1897, pp. 285 ff.) 

The word « koppam * well may be compared with Bengali «kopql» 
slash , dig, « kopa, kupl * a vessel. 

94. [11] Sylhet-Bhatera Grant of Govinda : 10th century? (Mm. 
Padma-nath Vidyavinoda in the VSPdP., 1328, pp. 175 ff.; Proceedings 
of the ASB., 1880, pp. 141 ff.) 

The readings (as in the Proceedings of the ASB.) are extremely 
problematic, but in this inscription we find quite a long list of names of 
villages and of rivers, etc. The following are easily made out : 

« Hatta-pataka ; C5ta-pa<Ja; Vatja-gama ; Mahara-pura ( = present 
day Maura-pur) ; Hadhl-thana ( = sthana) ; Degigana(ma ?) ; NavapancSne 
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( = «V ara- paficala*, the correct reading, =the present-day Baram-cal, Brahma- 
cal) ; l^i(J<Java ; Amanafca ; Gu^avaylka; KafcS-b5cha (Village?); YithSyi- 
nagara ; Yo ’atithSvka (=CTt'?1 « jopfi * pair)) Balusl-gama; Nava-chfidl; 
Ka<J<Jiya ; Savaga-nayl (= River Savagi); Ghatl ( = ghaut) ; KaniySnl 
(Kiliyall? river); Yegamya-ganiya (?) ; Thava-sontI ( arrested stream (?) : 
« sthapa-srotas+ika* : cf. Modern Bengali C«fl+CTt^5 «v/tho+s8t^<sonta 
[Old Bengali] < MIA. sonta<OIA.srotas») ; Bhaskara-$egkarl ( — BhBskara 
Hill? cf. § 85) ; Natayana (= thana? Village); Anl-kathl, A^ana-kathl 
(« kathl = kathl », showing confusion between cerebrals and dentals in the 
old speech of Sylhet ? cf. New Bengali « kathl » in village names, 
§§ 97, 109); Bhoga<]atta (?) ; Sata-kopi ( = Seven Springs ? cf. § 93); 
Cedgambu<Jlka (?) ; Nada-kutl-g5ma ; HatJl-gSgga (gagga : cf. New 
Bengali « gagg^ * stream ) ; Dhana-kun<Jo-<Jl ; PochSniyi ; Bha$a-pa<)a ; 
Cha(Jh5-thana ; HaiJ^ipa-gfha (?) ; Piapi-nagara ; Siha^ava- grama * : besides 
a number of other tadbhava and ^si-looking names, which cannot be read 
properly or distinguished. 

95 . [12] Bangarh Grant of Mahl-pala: 9th year = end of the 
10th century: (R. D. Banerji, op. cit . , p. 76; * Gauija-lekha-mala ’). 

« Gdkalika-mandala » ( = Go-kavalika ?) ; Villages « Cufca-pall ik5, 
Karata-pallikfi, Hasti-pada, Cavatl * (the last = 51?f « e&tl » inn , serai ; see 
p. 67). 

96 . [13] Bal&ditya Inscription of the time of Mahl-pala : 11th 
year. (‘ Gauda-lekha-mala/) 

Village « Tail&(Jhaka * = New Bengali « Telari », 

97 . [H] Rampal Grant of &rl-candra-deva : East Bengal, 1st half 
of the 11th century (R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 136 £E.). 

« Naoya-mandala » ; Village « Neha-kasthi * (= « sneha-kasthika » ?) : 
cf. the affix « kathl » in village names in South-west Vagga: = wood, 
forest (§ 109). 

98 . [15] Gauhatl Copper-plate of Indra-pala of Pragjyotisa; c. 1050 
A. C. (A. R. Hoernle, JASB., 1897, pp. 1 13 ff.). 

« Makkhiyana- villa » = beet (marshy lake) of the Makkhdna tree (?) : 
« Kuntavita-khambhava (?)»(=? « khamba < khambha < OIA. 
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sk&mbha-, stambha- » pillar) ; « Makuti-Makkhiyana-hasI- (?) » ; 

« Kuntavita-lakkhyavS (?) * ; « Kasl-pfttaka * Village ; * Svalpadyati (?) » ; 
« Digamma (= dvi-gulma ?) » river. 

99. [16] Silimpur Inscription of Jaya-pala of KSma-rupa : 11th 
centary (R. G. Bas&k, Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. 283 ff.). 

Villages « Bftla-grama, Sirlsa-punja, Kutumba-palh » ; « TarkSrI, 
dlyambaka », Districts or Villages ; « Sakatl » river ? ; « Vaicunda » tank. 

[Personal names : « Sahila » ; « Kaliyavva = *Kali-parva » and 
« Nitulfi » , female names.] 

100. [17] Bhatta Bhava-deva Inscription of Bhuvaneshwar : . 11th 
century (P. Kielborn, Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 203 ff.). 

« Hastinl-bhitfca, Siddhala, Vandya-ghatl » , villages in West Bengal. 

[Personal (female) name : « Sarjgdka » .] 

101- [18] BelSbo Grant of Bboja-varmma-dova : East Bengal, 11th 
century (R. G. Basfik, Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 37 ff.). 

« Adhah-patana-man<Jala » ; « KSusambl- Astagaccha » ( = « Atha-gacha » 
Eight trees) subdivision ; Village * Upyalika, * (« * Uppalikft= Utpalika? »). 

102* [10] Kamaull Grant of Vaidya-deva of Assam : latter part 
of the 11th century (A. Venis, Ep. Ind., II, pp. 348 ; ‘ Gautja-lekha-mala ’). 

« Hansa-koncI » district ( = « Hansa + krauflca * : cf. « Kraunca- 
svabhra * in § 90) ; « Va<Ja-, Vada-visaya * ; Villages «6anti-, Santi-va^a * 
Peace Village , occurring also as « Santi-pataka * ?. * Mandara * Village ; 
« Kansa-pala * (=« -pola * ? Bell-metal field) ; Dig(h)-dandi-dhara * Village ? 
(« dandi-dhara * = ? Holding the high road : cf . Oriya « dan<jA * main road 
of a village ; cf . also « Lacchu-va<Ja » below ; « digh * = « dlrgba » long ? 
or « dlrghika * lake ? or « dik, dis » direction ? : or any connection with New 
Persian « dih »? [ < Old Persian * daliyu » = country, Skt. « dasyu * ], 

found in New Bengali as « dihi, (Jihi* ; Persian words were already 

being adopted in MIA. : see later, Appendix 1), Vocabulary of Bengali ; see 
also §§ 104, 10!) ; Village « Siggia-dhara *=« spggika- * ; « Legga-va4a * 
=? ‘ Shank-ham * ; « Kontu-vSda, Konto-hSda *=? ; « NavadharS * youthful , 
graceful (cf. New Bengali * nAdh&r^ < navadhara • ) ; Villages 
« &ira»va<}a » , « l§ila-gu<)i • (see p. 66) ; « Jaya-rati-pdla » j « Unai-pola * 
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‘ Spring-field ’ ? (ef. New Bengali « unui, un&i * spring, well 

< « unna — >f ud, and » flow ) ; « Pipa-muntja * = ? ; * Ajhada-cau-bola » 
=? Treeless four fields ; « Vudhi-pokhiri * old lake , or lake of the Old 
Woman ; « KulS-capadi » Pond-hostelry village ; « Nai-posftjgirayo (?) » 
(« nai = nal = nadl » ?) ; * Lacchu-yatja * = ? ‘ Strat-ham ' (« lacchu *= 
Middle Bengali « licha *, MIA. [MSgadhl] « laccbS »=Skt. « rathya » 
street ) Village ; « Ghafca-campaka » ; « VelBvanIpa(5-nava-pala (?) » ; 

«Dbrav5laya» (=« Dhru-vola? Dhruva-vola ? *) ; * HelS-vang-munda » 
Head of the Held wood ; River « Nada-joll *( = Peed stream , Skt. « nala *, or 
flowing stream , cf. Bengali « y^nif » move). 

103 . [20] Manabali Grant of Madana-pala-deva : c. 1108: North 
Central Bengal (‘ Gaudla-lekha-malS N. N. Vasu, JASB., 1900, i, pp. 66 
ff. ; R. D. Banerji, op. cit ., p. 104). 

« Halavartta Manila » ; Village « Kastha (Kostha ? )-giri » ; Village 
« Campa-hitthl » {=Champac Village, New Bengfili « Campatl *). 

104 . [21] Inscription of Isvara-ghosa of Dhekkarl : West Bengal, 
12th century (A. K. Maitra, * SShitya,' Vaisakha and Jyaistba, 1820 ; 
R. D. Banerji, ‘ Baijgal&r ItihSs,' Vol. I, pp. 801-302). 

« phekkarl * town = New Bengali « Dhekur * ; * Piyolla 

Marjwjala * ; « GSlli-tipyaka Visaya » (= « *Gali-$ipa » : ? * gal » 
flow, exude + * tip * drip ) ; « DigghSeodlya * Village (= ? « dlrgha+ 
avasa + dvlpaka * ; for * dig- * , see § 102, § 105). 

[Personal name : « Nivvoka-fiarmman *.] 

105 . [22] Copper-plate Grant of Dharma-pala of Prigjydtisa : 12th 
century (Padma-nSth BhatfcScharya, ‘ Rangpur Sshitya Pari^ad PatrikS,’ 
X, No. 2, 1322 San). 

Village « KhySti-puni » (= « khyati + punya » ?) ; Village « Dig- 
dola » (for * dig- * , see § 102, 104) j « Pflraji Visaya * : « N5kka (Nekki)* 
(jevvarl-pala (?) * ; « G5-vada-bhogft-ali(ea)nS (?) » ; Village « Khaggfili * 
(= Reed-bank ? « khadga>khagga *, whence New Bengali *tt?|^1 « khag^- 
ra * reed, + « ali » embankment)', « Camyala-jopI * river (=« cammala-joll ? 
cammada-joll ? » Skin stream ? ) ; « Sovva<jl » tank ; « Jau-galla * river = 
Molten Lac (« jau=jau<jatu • lac +* galla », cf. New Bengali tfl *\fgU » 
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flow, melt, ffftl « gala • molten stuff, molten lac, lac-stick or -cake) ; « Nekka- 
deull * (cf. Cff^l « deul < deva-kula * temple) ; « Sik(ph ?)-ga<Ji-joll * ; 
« Vadij juratibhudl (?) » ; * Nekka-sarmmS » ; « Avanci, -ca (?) » ; « Tha'isa- 
ddbbbi-cakkdjsna (?) » (« <]obbhi » : cf. New Bengali c®t^1 « <joba » puddle) ; 
* Dijamakka-joll » ; « Nokka-na<ja * . (« Nokka, Nekka * = ? ; cf. 

« Nakka », § 91, also in an Assam Inscription) ; « parali » = 9 tt^P 7 i « pSrul(i)* 
= parali tree. 

[Personal name— « MSnno-satka » = belonging to M.~\. 

106. [23] Amgachi Grant of Vigraha-pala III: North Central 
Bengal, second half of Uth century. (R. D. Banerji, VSPdP., 1323, pp. 
283 ff.) 

Village «e Brihmani » in Pun<jra-vardbana bliuldi, Koti-varsa virnya ; 
« Krd<janci » district ? ; Villages « Matsyavasa, Chatra, Posall ». 

[Personal name : « Khodula-devasarmman ».] 

107. [24] Barrackpur Grant of Vijaya-senaj 12th century (R. D. 
Banerji, Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 279 ff.) 

« Kantl-jogga » ; « Ghasa-sambhoga BhStta-vada » Village ; « Khadi 

Visaya • (see § 84) ; « Tiksa-handa * marsh. 

[Personal name — « S&iladda (Salfhjbya ?). n gga » ]. 

[23] SltS-hStl Grant of Ballala-sena : Uttara Ra<jha or Central 
Bengal: early 12th century. (A. K. Maitra and R. G. Basak, ‘ Sahitya,’ 
Karttika and Agrahayana, 1318; R. D. Banerji, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 156 
ff. ; Banwarl-lal GoswamI, ‘ PravasI ; for Phalguna, 1317.) 

Administrative district ( bdsana ) of « Kbanijayilla »(= New Bengali 
« Khlpule ») ; ibid, of « Na<jlca, Ambayilla, Nad<jlna, Jala-sothl, Molatjandl » 
(present-day « Murundl<MurandI » ; « Jala-sotbl »=« *jala- 

sontl » ? water stream) ; « Autja-gaddi (? Auhagaddia), Sura-kona-gadrli- 
kiyottarali, Simali, Tarali, Kudambama » ; Village « Valla-hitta * 

« Bilute » in New Bengali) ; « Siggatis » river. 

[Personal name : « OvSsudeva-sarmman »]. 

108. [26] Five Grants of Lak^mana-sena : late 12th century. 

(i) Tarpan-dlghl Grant of Laksmana-sena (R. D. Banerji, Ep. Ind., 
XII pp. 6 ff.).' 
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« Nica-dahSra » tank (= « *nlca-(jabara * low and deep : cf. Bengali 
« d&h&rql, d&h&r^L * deep) ; « Nandi-Hari-pa-kundl * ? spring of 
Nandi Hari-pdda ; « Mollana-kha<jl » ( « mollana = « mulanam » , or 

« mpnala » lotus stalk : cf. Cary a 10 : = lotus stalk ; found also in 

dialectal Bengali. R. D. Banerji suggests that the word is the Perso- 
Arabic « mulla », and seems inclined to see in this word an indication of 
the existence of Musalmans in 12th century Bengal; which is not very 
unlikely, as we have traditions of the advent of Moslem preachers even before 
the Turkl conquest). 

(ii) Govindapur Grant : West Central Bengal. (Edited by Prof. Amulya- 
Charan Vidyabhushana : unpublished: through the kindness of the 
editor.) 

Village « Vethadda » in « PaScima-khatika * , within « VardhamSna » 
(Burdwan) district ; « Leg ha- d e va-man <JapI (?) » temple ; * Vi<J<Jara- 

sSsana (?) ». 

[Personal name : « Cahala-devaSarmman » ]. 

(iii) Anulia Grant : Central Bengal. (A. K. Maitra, JASB., 1900, 
i, pp. 61 ff.). 

« Matharan<jiya-khan<ja-ksetra * in « Vyaghra-tati * (§90) district; 

« Jala-pillS ? » , forming a boundary line. 

[The word « malSmanca-vatl * flower-garden house='Nm Bengali 
’It 5 !*? * m5l&nc&-bSri * ]. 

(iv) Sundar-ban Grant : Central Bengal (original lost : imperfect 
transcription in Rama-gati Nyaya-ratna’s ‘ Baggala-bhitsa 0 Bar] gal a- 
sabitya-visayak Prastav, 2 ’ Chinsurah, San 1294, pp. 325-327). 

« Khadl » district in Paundra-vardhana (see § 106) ; Village « Kin- 
talla-pura » Village ; « ^antya-Savi » ; « Cita<jl-khata * ; « Men (Jala- 
grama ». 

[Personal names : « Visnu-pani Gatjoll, Kefiava Gasoil »]. 

(v) Madhai-nagar Grant : North Central Bengal. (R. D. Banerji, 
Journal and Proceedings of the ASB., 1909, pp. 467 ff.). 

Villages « Gaya-nagara, Gun<ji-sthir5-pataka, DSpa(r)niya-pataka » ; 

« Ravana-sarasiski-sthSna (?) ». 
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109. [27] Copperplate Grant of Visva-rupa-sena : East Bengal, 
12th-13th century (Nag&idra-N&th Vasu, JASB., 1898, i, pp. 6 ff.). 

Villages « Atha-paga ; BSrayI-pa<ja ( = New Bengali « Bfiffti’- 

pSpS * quarter of ietel-vine growers) \ Unco- kit $hl {High wood) ; Vlra-kattfal ; 
Pifijo-ka?thl ; NSrSntapa *. 

1 28] Edilpur Grant of Kesava-s§na : East Bengal, 12th-13th 
century. (R. D. Banerji, Journal and Proceedings of the ASB., 1904, 
pp. 97 ff.). 

Villages « T&la-pa$Upa$aka ; Satraka-dvl ( = dvlpa ) ; Sarjkara-pasa » 
(New Bengali *tft1 * paSa * = « parsvaka » side, quarter , in village names) ; 
* Vagull-vitta-gado (?) » . 

[Word : « laggavayitvS » = having planted {trees), based on an Old 
Bengali form] . 

110. [29]. Chittagong Copper-plate of 1243 A. C. (Prana-nath 
Pandit, in the JASB. for 1874, i, pp. 318 ff.). 

« DSmbSra-dama ; Kamanapaun<Jiya ; Navrapalya ; KetaggapSla ; 
Mftaecada ; Bagha-pokhirS » . (For « DSmbara-dama », cf. the town of 
« Damara », mentioned in the ( Rama-carita ’ : • R. D. Banerji, * the PSlas 
of Bengal/ p. 91.) 

[The word « lala * = Chittagong dialect sffa * nila » arable land.] 



APPENDIX D 

The Vocabulary op Bengali. 

Tatsama, * Semi-Tatsama,’ Tadbhava, De8I and ‘ Videsi/ 

111. Following the terminology of the Indian grammarians, and slightly 
extending it, the vocabulary of a NIA. language can be said to consist of 
4 elements : (1) tatsama, (2) tadbhava, (3) deal, and (4) videai. By tatsama 
the Indian grammarians (of Prakrit) meant only those words, in Prakrit, 
which were identical in form with Sanskrit : e.g., « hari, sundara, kusuma, 
dSva, manda, cinta » etc. These words, as in the earlier forms of MIA., 
were among those originally inherited from OIA., but they were not 
phonetically modified in MIA., Bince in their sounds they were not against 
the genius of the speech in the MIA. stage. In the modern employment 
of the term, tatsama also includes the learned words introduced from classical 
Sanskrit into the Prakritic speech, after the latter became characterised 
as NIA. The word tatsama has thus come to cover, in NIA., both the 
unmodified words, exactly similar to Sanskrit, which formed a part of the 
speech from its birth, plus later arrivals from Sanskrit as loan-words 
(literary and other borrowings) : this is rather a loose use of the word, 
which is only allowable on the ground that it is used with reference to 
the form of a word, and not with reference to the time or manner of its 
inclusion or admission into the language. Thus there would be tatsamas 
of the oldest period, like « kala, desa, pSsa, mSna, nlca, gana, basa », etc., 
which may be described as being of the native element of the language ; 
and these, from point of view of historical survey, should rightly come 
under tadbhava words, at least in certain cases. Then, there would be 
later tatsamas admitted at different times in the history of the language. 
When these later tatsamas were naturalised in the language, they also 
underwent changes according to the phonetic laws operating in it at the 
time, in addition to the slight modification in pronunciation which is bound 
to come when the word is introduced straight from a Sanskrit book. 
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It is quite possible to guess the time of admission of a tatsama word by 
noticing the change that has come to it : this change, in tatsamas admitted 
in later times, is of a different character, for instance, from that which 
turned OIA. to MIA., and MIA. to NIA. Thus, for example, the OIA. 
word « srftddha * faith, devotion, desire, desire of a pregnant woman for any 
particular food etc. (=« dohada *), became in early MIA. « sfiddha * (Saura- 
senl etc.), and « *s&ddha » (Magadhl), whence in late MIA. (Apabhransa), 
« *s&ddh&, g&ddh& », and in early NIA. « sadhfi,, s8dh& », later « sadh, gadh » : 
e.g. f Bengali * sadh^L », wrongly written with dental « s » through fancied 
connection with « y/ sSdhaya- », but pronounced * s5dh *. *rt»( « sSdhqt * 
is a living tadbhava word in Bengali, used in the sense of « dohada » . But 
« sr&ddha * has been borrowed anew in the sense of faith, devotion, respect , 
after the formation of Bengali. In Middle Bengali times, this word, pro* 
nounced as « sreddha, serdha, chreddha, cherdhS » , became naturalised, and 
ultimately it has been vernacularised to « chedda * in modern folk- 
Bengali. This modified form of the tatsama, * chedda » occurs side by 
side with the genuine Sanskrit « sraddha » , now usually pronounced 
« sroddha » . Grierson and other European scholars have employed the 
convenient name semi-tatsama for these modified loan-words from the 
Sanskrit, which are neither part of the inherited stock of the language, nor 
do they preserve their original Sanskrit forms (i.e., to the extent they 
can do in the vernacular, and yet remain Sanskrit), but have accommodated 
themselves to the spirit of the spoken tongue. The same Sanskrit word, 
it can easily be seen, can have more than one semi-tatsama form in the 
same NIA. speech, following the time of admission, or dialect (local or 
communal) where they occur ; thus, OIA. (Sanskrit) « Sraddhi » funeral 
rites , funeral dinner, does not occur in its tadbhava form in Bengali, 
which would have been *ft«f « * sadh^ * ; but we have, in addition to the 
tatsama form 3*Tf^i (which is pronounced « sraddho » ), two semi-tatsamas : an 
archaic, and rather rustic, « cb&radqt », found also in Middle Bengali, 
and a current Modern Bengali « cheraddA » ; of which the former 
is earlier, being based on a pre-Bengali (Magadhl Apabhransa) modification, 
« *saraddha > *sar&ddha * (or possibly with « ch * for « s * ), whence Old 
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Bengali semi-tatsama « *charadha » , becoming in late Middle Bengali 
« ch&rwty »; the latter form, « cheraddft », would be from a Middle Bengali 
semi-tatsama pronunciation, « * chiSddhk, ch8raddh& » . 

The OIA. (Sanskrit) word « kfsna » with its modifications is another 
typical case. OIA. « kfsna * > MIA. « kanha » > NIA. « kanha, kaoa » , 
(found in Middle Bengali as * kanha, k&n^t » and now, with two 

new affixes added, as « kan-u, kan-Si » a pel form of the 

name Kr$na), shows the normal development of the word. Side by 
side with this tadlhava form, we have the tatsama, - pronounced 
in the old fashion as « kri§t8, kristyS * , and in the new fashion as 
« krisnk * ; and the various semi -tatsama s — « kasana *, now lost, in Old 
Bengali (Carya 16 : « kasana-ghana gajai »=lhe black cloud rumbles), which 
is based on a MIA. semi-tatsama ; CTC&i * kestft, kesto », usually as the 
name, based on a Middle Bengali pronunciation « kresta, ke(r)sta » ; and 
lastly, * kisftn^ * , as in the name of an image of Kfsrja, e.g., 

« Radha-Kisan^-jlu * the images of Rddhd and Krsna (in a temple ), 
which is based on another Middle Bengali pronunciation, « *krisan^ », 
modified by the pronunciation of Northern India : cf. Hindi « Kisan, 
Kisen » . 

It is sometimes convenient to treat the semi-taisamas, especially the 
older ones, along with the tadbhavas. 

112. The tadlhava element is the genuine folk or native element of 
MIA. and NIA. It represents the bulk of words and forms derived from 
OIA. which underwent a natural modification through wear and tear of 
centuries; it forms the living and ever-moving stream of speech — its 
original waters, so to say, derived from its very source, to which the other 
elements are mere accretions and additions. This element represents the 
oldest basis of the Aryan speech at its normal transformation. 

Side by side with the tadlhava element is a class of words which the 
Prakrit grammarians have called dm, and which also may be regarded, 
at least so far as late MIA. and NIA. are concerned, as forming a part 
of the native element. The term dm, in its present-day application, 
embraces a numerous class of words which cannot be traced to Aryan 
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roots and which obviously were derived from the pre-Aryan languages 
of the country, Dravidian and Kol. The older grammarians, however, 
included within this term all onomatopoetic and other words which could 
not be traced to Sanskrit ; and also they classed as detsi quite a number of 
genuine ladbhavat , which are as much Aryan as Sanskrit itself, because their 
derivation happened to be obscure and not obviously traceable to Sanskrit, 
or because their equivalents were not used in Sanskrit. The * De6l-nama- 
mala ’ of Hema-candra, for instance, has scores of such ( ladbhava dew ’ 
words. The true detsi words are relics from the dialects employed in 
the land before the masses took up the Aryan speech : and the Dravidian 
and other non- Aryan loan-words in Vedic (see p. 42) can be also described 
as forming a detsi element iu OIA. As time advanced, quite a number of 
these non-Aryan words became part of the language by the beginning of 
the MIA. stage, and many more came in subsequently. In the second 
MIA. (‘ Prakrit ’) period, these words forced themselves to the notice of the 
grammarians, especially when there was no similar Vedic or Sanskrit word 
to explain them : and the grammarians found a label for them in the 
word dm, meaning of the country, that is, aboriginal. In the late MIA. 
(Apabhrah§a) and NIA. periods, dm words are as much a native element 
in the speech as ladbhava words : only detsi words were not infrequently 
discarded in writing, as these, forming part of the small currency of 
daily speech, with their humble non-Aryan origin stamped upon them, were 
looked upon with disfavour by scholars and litterateurs. 

It would be convenient to treat the detsi words along with the tadbhava 
ones in discussing these elements in a NIA. speech, since they form part of 
the same inherited stratum. 

113. The vidrn, or wleccha, i.e., foreign or extra-Indian element is not 
much noticed by the older grammarians, first, because the number of foreign 
words was comparatively Bmall, and secondly, because their origin was not 
always known. Yet words like « pika » cuckoo, * dlnara » a gold coin, 
« dramma » a coin (— Latin « plcus, denarius » , Greek « drakhme ») were 
recognised as foreign in ancient times. The foreign, i.e., extra-Indian 
elements in the Aryan speech, before the contact of the Indo-Aryans with 
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the Iranians (Persians) in the Panjab after the Achaemenian conquest, 
are not properly known. Comparison has been made, however, between 
certain Vedic words and some from Mesopotamia (Sumerian and Semitic), 
and it has been thought that these words were borrowed by the 
Aryans (see p. 28, footnote). From the beginning of the 5th century 
B. C., when the Persians ruled a part of North-western India, there has 
been some sort of connection between India and Persia, sometimes intimate, 
sometimes distant. There was mutual influence between the two countries ; 
and, as a result of the political and cultural influence of Persia on India, 
we have a number of Old and Middle Persian words in Indo-Aryan 
down to the period of the Moslem (Turkl) invasions in the 10th century. 
Words like « dipi * writing , inscription , * nipista * written , and * yona 
(s=yavana) » Greek (Ionian), found in the inscriptions of ASoka, and 
« ksatrapa » satrap ( = 01d Persian « dipi, nipiSta-, yauna, xfiaflra-pSvan »), 
belong to the early or old (pre-Christian) period of Persian influence ; 
and in subsequent post-Christian times, we have quite a number of 
Iranian words in the MIA. dialects of India : e.g., « mihira * sun (=Middle 
Persian [PSzand] « mihir * , Old Persian « mitfra * — OIA. « mitra *) ; 
« maga » a clast of Brahmans (= Iranian « maga -» Magus, priest of the 
Zoroastrian faith) ; « pusta » book ( = Middle Persian [Pahlavl] « post » 
skin, skin for writing ) ; « kunduru * frankincense ( = Pahlavl « kundur ») ; 
etc. (See Berthold Laufer, 1 Sino-Iranica,’ Chicago Field Museum of 
Natural History, 1919, and other works, for the study of Iranian influence 
on Indian culture and speech). After the establishment of Moslem rule 
in India by the Turks, the TSjlks and the Afghans, Persian was introduced 
into the country as the language of administration and as the culture- 
language of the Mohammedan courts ; by that time, the NIA. languages 
had originated, and they came in direct touch with Persian, under its 
umbrage and influence. Persian had already entered upon the present Hew 
or Modern phase of its history. 

Apart from Persian, Greek was the other extra-Indian language which 
influenced IA. (in the MIA. stage). Greek adventurers and offleersin 
Persian service seem to have come to India even before Alexander’s invasion 
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in 327 B.C. Intimate relations between the Greeks and Indians began from 
the next century, and continued down to the end of the 3rd centuiy A. C. 
The Greek settlers in India, however, were rapidly Hinduised and absorbed. 
Greek contact with India has given a number of Indian words to the Greek 
language ; and as a result of Greek influence on Indian culture, we have a 
number of Greek words in Indo-Aryan, the MIA. vernaculars and Sanskrit. 
(These have been studied by Weber : see I Ant., May 1873.) 

Modern IA. speeches have inherited a number of Persian and Greek 
words from MIA. These words in their phonology conform to the tadbhava 
forms of the language. We have in Bengali the following words at least, 
which are old and inherited videhi words : 

[1] From Old and Middle Persian > MIA. 

« puthi, puthi, puthi * book, manuscript in the old 
Indian style : earlier « potbl * ; MIA. « potthia * : Iranian (Pahlavl) 
« post » skin, parchment, Sanskritised to « pusta, pusta-ka, pust- 
ika ». 

« pSi'M » foot-soldier, footman : MIA. « pa'ikka *, from Iranian 
« palk » . 

^f6 « mucl » shoe-maker, earlier « mod * , as in Hindi : from MIA. 
« *mocia » : from Middle Persian (Pahlavl) « mocak » shoe, boot 
(whence New Persian « mozah, muzah * , the source of the 
New Bengali word CTt^l * moja » boots > socks). 

* sek^lra * [/aekra] goldsmith — Old Bengali « *sek5rB », 
found in a Sanskritised form « sekya-kSra » engraver , for a MIA. 
«*sekka-5ra », in the BhSskara-varmman (Nidhanpur) inscription of 
the 7th century (see page 181). The word * *sekka * is a loan-word 
from the Middle Persian, which had a large number of borrowed 
words from the Semitic (Aramaic). The Middle Persian source of 
« *sekka », probably a form like « *sikkah » , is itself borrowed 
from the Aramaic * s y k t * » die for coining. (Cf. S. Fraenckel, 'Die 
aramaischen Fremdworter im Arabischen/ Leyden, 1886, pp. 192, 
194. [I am indebted to Prof. Jules Bloch for the reference.]) 
« *sekka-k3ra » therefore originally = a die-engraver, then engraver , 
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and finally gold- or silversmith , in its Bengali form « setyrS ». 
(Arabic borrowed the word from Aramaic in the form « sikkat, 
sikkah » , and in Persian the word was thus strengthened by the 
Arabic. The Perso- Arabic vocable was later introduced into India, 
and we have from the late Persian source the word fTOl « sikka » a 
coin, rupee.) 

[2] From Greek : 

« dam^t * price, FftJfft * dSmqt-rl » a small value, fath of a pice: 
MIA. « damma » = « dramma * in the speech of North-western 
India in the Transitional MIA. period, Sanskritised to « dramya » : 
from the Greek « drakhme * . 

C J T's', « se5, slui = siwi * Indian vermicelli, — Hindostani 
« siWai, simai, siwaiya » etc.: cf. Skt. « samita, samlda » fine 
wheat four : Greek « semidalis * . The Greek word, with its 
close « e * , approaching the sound of « i * , possibly gave a 
‘Transitional MIA/ form « *simida », whence the NIA. word. 

^5° « sur&gg&, surag * tunnel : Sanskrit « suragga * , from 
Greek « surinks (syrinx) * . 

The above foreign words, and possibly a few more, are among the 
inherited element from MIA. Persian and other foreign elements acquired 
after the beginning of the NIA. period, as direct borrowings or through 
the intermediary of sister speeches which have merely passed them on, are 
discussed in §§ 117 ff. 

Classification of NIA. Words. 

114. A rigorously chronological classification of the vocabulary of 
a NIA. language would be on the following lines : 

[1J Inherited words, forming the ‘speech commodity* of MIA., 
which changed into NIA., and consisting of — 

(a) tadbhava words ; 

(b) borrowed Sanskrit words, or old tatsamas and semi-tatsamas ; 

(c) aboriginal borrowings, and words unexplained by Aryan roots : the 
deist words ; and 
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(d) a few foreign words, like the Persian and Greek ones noted in 

§118. 

[2] Borrowed words : 

(a) Indian : Aryan. 

(i) From OIA. and MIA. — from Sanskrit, Classical and Vedic : a very 
large number of recent tatsamas and semi-tatsamas ; from Pali and other 
Prakrit : a few very recent admissions — e.g., words like « thera, kahapana, 
pati-mokkba, avahattha » etc., which are restricted in use. 

(ii) From NIA. sister- speeches : a very large number from HindostanI 

{e.g., « ban! * making charges of jewelry — Hind! « banal * ; 

« kaloSt * musical artist — H. « kalawa(n)t » ; ejfs « lucl » thin wheaten 
cakes fned in ghee = « lucu! * ; the affix * -oala » = « -walS *, etc., 
etc.) ; and some from the other Aryan speeches, coming through direct 
contact as well as through HindostanI, or, in recent times, through the 
English newspapers conducted by both Indians and Englishmen : e.g., 
Panjabi « sikkh « sikh * Sikh ; « cahida * being wanted — 

« cahida * demand ; Gujarati « hadtal * closing of markets = 

« h&f^taty, h&r^tal^t * strike, closing of shops ; « garba * a kind of dance 
= « g&r^tba * , « kanvl * a caste = « kunbl * ; Marathi « patll, 

kujakar^JjiI * patity, kutykarnl * village officers ; « Mawall * 

a Mardthd tribe — * maoall, maull * . Genuine tadbhava 

borrowings from NIA. languages other that HindostanI are rather rare in 
Bengali. We have in addition a number of Sanskrit ( tatsama ) and Persian 
words coming to Bengali through the intermediacy of Modern Indian 
speeches : e.g., Marathi « nyay&dhls * judge = Bengali * bic5r^-k&rta * ; 
« srl-khanda * a preparation of curds ; « barglr » irregular cavalry man , from 
the Persian, = * b&rgl * Mardthd raider ; and a whole host of 

Persian words from HindostanI. 

(b) From the non-Aryan languages of India, and from extra-Indian 

non- Aryan speeches belonging to groups represented in India. This list 
is extremely small : and a few which are recent arrivals through English, 
like cheroot > * curut^t », from Tamil « Sulut$u, * should not be 

considered here. 
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(i) From the Dravidian languages : mainly caste-names, e.g,, « Namburi, 
NSmbudrI (= Nambudrl), Pile (= Piljai), Cepi (= Ce$$I) » : names of 
the languages — « Tamil * ( = Tamil), C$WS, * Telegu, 

Telugu * (= Telugu) , * KanSrl * (= Kannada), 

« Malayall, -lam * (= MalaySlam). 

(ii) From Kol : CTfWl, « boijga, b&gga » god, spirit, godling — Kol 

« bogga * ; « h&riya * rice-beer, cf. Santali « h§re ». 

(iii) From Tibeto-Burman : names of tribes ; besides a few words like 

VTftl « lama » lama — Tibetan « blama » ; Burmese srtftf « nappi » fish and 
meat condiment = « ngappe * , « phuggl * Buddhist monk — 

« hponggyi * , * luggl * loin-cloth — « lunggyi » , 5® « c&g * monastery 

= « kyaung *, ete. 

(c) Extra-Indian : 

(i) Persian ( = Persian ; and Arabic and Turk! coming through 
Persian), and other Iranian (see §§ 117-120; also Phonology of the Foreign 

Element). 

(ii) European and other foreign (see §§ 121, 122 : also Phonology of 
the Foreign Element) : 

(a) Portuguese f 

(p) English > through direct contact. 

(y) French, Dutch (a few) j 

Foreign words generally, coming through the medium of European 
languages, should be considered as European words : — eg., 51 * ca « tea, 
(Chinese), « julu * Zulu (Bantu), Jrf'SS, sagu, sabu * sago (Malay), 
ffatfrf* * harSkiri * (Japanese), * b&lsebhik » (Russian), 

« kuinain * quinine (Peruvian), * mySjent-a *, folk-Bengali 

« myajen<Jar * magenta red (Italian) etc., etc. 

Tadbhava and Desi Words. 

115. The tadbhava element is the most important one in the philology 
of a NIA. language. OIA. took special and definite forms in the different 
parts of the country, and became characterised as MIA. of the various 
tracts {e.g., Udlcya, Madhya-deslya, Pracya; &aurasenl, MahSrSsfrl, 
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Magadhl). Bat no N1A. language of the present day is the result of an 
unimpeded development of a particular MIA. dialect. In a country like 
India (which, however vast it may be, presents one whole, and where 
intimate communication between even the most distant parts was never 
absent, both through the domination of political powers and through cultural 
and commercial contact), there have always been influences and cross- 
influences in the linguistic life of the people ; and this has made the 
development of most NIA. speeches appear complicated and irregular in 
some points. At times it is impossible to unravel the tangle presented by 
the diversity and contrariness of development, in the tadbhava forms found 
in the same NIA. speech, — a diversity which is due to the influence of 
sister-dialects. 

The main lines of development in a NIA. speech, however, are 
generally clear. In the section on Phonology , an attempt has been made to 
trace these main lines along which the sounds of 01 A. have changed into 
Bengali : mention being made of those points where the lines are 
blurred, and the history is obscured. It is comparatively easier in 
Morphology. 

Tadbhava words are connected with every-day life, and these had to 
do by far the greatest amount of work, so to speak, in the language. 
Frequently, through phonetic decay, the Modern Bengali forms have 
preserved but very little of their 01 A. originals. Yet this whittling down 
of the forms of the words is only their historical development ; and the 
lines along which this development has occurred, after they have been 
found out, give the phonological laws of the language. Thus, the 
Bengali word (Standard Colloquial) 'A'S « e(y)o * is all that is left of 
the 01 A. word « avidhava * ( « awidhawa > *avifthava > avihava > 
*&ih&& > *&yih&w& > aihA > Sih& > *rtHT 3yyA > co *); 

CTl « s(u)5 » [ /(u)o ] favourite ivife represents the OIA. word « subhagB * 
(« subhaga > *subhaqa > *suh&5 > *suh&a > *suhA > *suft>suo>so *); 

« Ayan^ * a name in the Krsna legend is all that remains of 
«Abhimanyu» (« abhimanyu > *abhimannu > ahivanna > *&hianna > 

S'ih&nA > *ai&n& > ayan^t * ) ; « jhi » daughter , servant - 
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woman, of « duhitf » (« duhitg > *dihita > dhltfi > dhldS > #dhlfcg > 
*dhl5 > dhl& > jhl& > jhl » ) ; ■Q^fl « ojha * scholar, exorcist, ewer of 
snakebites, of « up&dhy&ya » (« uvajjhSa > *ojjhaa > ojha * ) ; « pftr » 

to wear, of « pari-dhS- * (« pari-ha- > *pairha > p&rh& > p&r ») ; 

« baei, bei * son's or daughter's father-in-law, of « vaivahika » ( * vevahia 
>*vevahl > *be\Vahl> *behal > behai > c^tt beai > baei > bei *), 
and « masl » of « mStf-svasf * (« *matf-?vasr-ika > #mgtussa$ika > 
*madus§a§iga > *mabas-§afii^a > *m5iissasia > *mau§si& > *maiisl > 
*mausl > *maisl > ma§I *, written with * -s- *). 

The study of the debt words is the least satisfactory part of IA 
etymology. We have the modern debt words in the various languages, 
from which, with the help of some of the Prakrit debt words, MIA. 
originals may be reconstructed. Quite a number of debt words begin with 
a cerebral sound, and many with a palatal. In Dravidian, in itial cerebral 
is rare, if not non-existent (see footnote, p. 38) : and debt words with 
an initial cerebral would thus seem to be not from Dravidian. Quite a 
number of words in IA. have been traced to a Dravidian origin (see 
references under Appendix B ; also pp. 42, 64 ff.). A great many are 
undoubtedly Kol or Austro-Asiatic. The new method inaugurated by J. 
Przyluski in the study of IA. borrowings from Kol, by comparing forms 
in the Austro-Asiatic and Austro-nesian languages, has led to some sure 
results in this most obscure branch of IA. etymology. (Cf. J. Przyluski 
in the MSL., Paris, XXII, pp. 205 ff., XXIV, pp. 118 ff. ; cf. also S, K. 
Chatterji, ‘ The Study of K5l/ in the Calcutta Review for September, 
1923). But in the absence of any knowledge of the Kol and other 
Austro-Asiatic speeches of an early period (barring, however, the Khm§r 
of Cambodia: cf. G. Maspero, ‘ Grammaire Khmere,’ Paris, 1915, 
p. 23), nothing definite can be said. There is also the possibility of 
non-Aryan speeches (other than Dravidian, Kol and the later Tibeto- 
Chinese), speeches now extinct, being present in India during the first 
half of the first millennium A. C., and contributing some debt words 
and in other ways influencing Indo-Aryan. In the present state of 
our knowledge, the debt words in NIA. may be considered along with 
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the ladbhava words, as forming part of the inherited element, citing an 
attested non-Aryan word for reference only, wherever the latter, from 
similarity in form and meaning with a dm word in IA., offers itself 
for comparison. 

The onomatopoetic jingles, so characteristic of Bengali as of Modern 
Indian speech in general, Aryan and non-Aryan (see Appendix B , p. 176), 
have been brilliantly studied by Rablndra-nath Tagore (* Sabda-tattva,’ pp. 
22 ff.) and by Ramendra-Sundar Trivedl (‘ Sabda-katha/ pp. 17 ff.) : the 
latter writer has included a number of words as onomatopoetics which have 
an historical development from 01A. words, and happen to agree with the 
Bengali scheme of onomatopoeia merely as a coincidence. The onomato- 
poetic dm formations do not offer any scope for comparison with non-Aryan 
speeches, except in noticing a general agreement in principle. 

Tatsama Words. 

116 . The tatsama element can be dismissed after a discussion of 
the modifications the Sanskrit sounds undergo in being pronounced by 

Bengali speakers. It will be interesting to note how persistent is the 

Prakritic or MIA. system of phonetics in NIA., in giving a tadbhava 
look to recently introduced tatsama words, in pronunciation, and turning 
them into semi-tatsamas going very close to tadbkavas, actually existing 
or possible, — although the spelling would' scoru to note it: e.g., 

« vahya » , pronounced [bajjgfio] in the Standard Colloquial ; cf. a possible 
tadbhava « *bajh^ * ; * SmaSana * , pronounced [j^/an], cf. tadbhava 

sMft « m&San * ; « l&k§ml » , pronounced [lokkhi] ; « padma » , 

pronounced [poddo]. Words like H<V3i « vatsara, matsya * were 

A A 

formerly pronounced [boccjhor, moccjho], but now we have a new tradition in 
[bot-jor, mot-jo] ; so fif^l « jihva » * ahvana * have yielded their 

old pronunciations ($ibbfia, abbfictn], to [jgiufia, abfian]. This sort of 
compromise between the tatsama and the tadbhava forms, by allowing the 
former to reign supreme in the written (and printed) page, and the latter, 
as far as practicable, in the spoken word, has been instrumental in the 
gradual disuse from the spoken language of a very large number of good 
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old tadbhavas. And this has made the Bengali pronunciation of Sanskrit 
notoriously bad, from the Sanskrit standard, so much so that the most 
erudite Bengali Pandit, following the traditional Bengali pronunciation, 
would be understood only with great difficulty when talking Sanskrit 
to a Pandit from Benares, Poona or Conjeeveram. 

The use of a large proportion of taUama words has familiarised the 
Bengali reader and writer with a number of Sanskrit affixes, but the nicer 
points in the genuine Sanskrit forms cannot always be noticed by an 
ordinary writer or reader without a sufficient grounding in the grammar 
of the classical language. The result is that since Early Middle Bengali 
times (and the thing has never been so prominent as in the 19th century, 
which brought in 'journeyman work’ in literature), Bengali has been 
flooded with solecisms, showing the vulgarisation of the Sanskrit forms. 
Wrong spelling, wrong sandhi, false gender, mistaken use of the various 
affixes like « -ta » and « -ita » , changes of meaning, and hybrids with 
tadbhava and foreign words, new coinings not warranted by grammar, 
and barbarisms of all sorts are perpetrated. Even the best writers are not 
free from them. But forms like « sf j&n^ » for «sarjana», 

« r&j&kinl * for « rajakl *, *ft*5t'5I * p56c8ty& * for « pascfittya *, « kimbS * 

for « kimva * , * pitf-mfttf-hln^ * in the sense of orphan for 

« mfitS-pitf-hlna » , and a host of others, have become naturalised in 
Bengali ; and as to false or incorrect forms, used by the lesser writers, their 
name is legion. Here and there we have protests from students of Sanskrit 
grammar, whose pedantic zeal for ( correct ’ writing and for strict adherence 
to Sanskrit grammar is in strange contrast to their total ignorance and 
neglect of Sanskrit pronunciation. (The wrong orthography and bad 
grammar of a large portion of the tatsama element in Bengali, borrowed 
and coined, has been ably treated by Lalit-Mohan Banerji in ‘ Vyakarana- 
Vibhlsika,’ and in ‘ Banan-Samasya,’ Calcutta, San 1320, where copious 
examples will be found.) 


The Foreign Element: Persian. 

117. The Persian influence on the Bengali language has been mainly 
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lexical. With the substitution of English for Persian as the language of 
the law courts in Bengal in the year 1836, it may be said to have come 
to an end. There is, however, the possibility of a revival of Persian 
influence in the language in the hands of Persian-knowing Mohammedan 
and Hindu writers of Bengali. 

The language came to Bengal at the beginning of the 13th century, 
and the influence it has exerted on Bengali for nearly 600 years can be 
very well estimated now. The first Mohammedan conquerors of India 
(neglecting the Arab episode in Sindh at the beginning of the 8th century) 
were Turks who had settled in what is now Afghanistan : and they were 
not Afghans or Pathans. The Afghans, right up to the 14th century, 
were confined to the south-eastern part of the country to which they now 
give their name, and they began to take a leading part in Indian affairs 
from the 15th century, after they had established themselves in the 
Peshawar region, in the highway between India and Persia. Before that, 
they were but not very important auxiliaries of the Turkl invaders of India, 
occasionally siding with the Indians as well. The Afghins became 
dominant in India in the early part of the 16th century, only to be 
conquered finally, and to have their power broken for ever in India by 
the Moghals (who were at first a Turkl-speaking people), in the course of 
that century. 

The Turks who had settled down in North-eastern Persia and 
* Afghanistan ’ were Persianised in culture. They ruled over the Persian- 
speaking TSjiks, and the Turk and the Tajik both took part in spreading 
the Persian language in India. Persian exerted an enormous influence 
in Northern India ; and the speech of Delhi, the head-quarters of the 
Mohammedan (Turkl, Afghan, Moghal) power in India, became saturated 
with Persian, and ultimately came to be transformed into Urdu. In 
Bengal, Persian did not have much influence before the time of the 
Moghals, i.e., from the last quarter of the 16th century. Under the 
Turkl and Afghan rulers, the administration of Bengal was left mainly 
in the hands of Hindu feudatories, who were mostly Kfiyasthas by caste, 
and ordinarily very little influence could be exerted on the life and language 
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of the people from the Mohammedan court at Gaur or Sonargaon. The 
Turkl and other foreign Moslems who settled down in Bengal came them* 
selves to be influenced by their subjects. At the end of the 15th century 
and beginning of the 16th, we And that the Moslem king of Bengal and his 
lieutenants in Chittagong were active patrons of Bengali literature. But 
contact with the Moslems certainly brought in a number of Persian words 
into Bengali during the early period of Mohammedan rule. Many of the 
practices of the Sultan’s darbdr at Gaur were adopted by the petty chiefs 
of Bengal, and engrafted on the old Hindu court customs and etiquette 
which were preserved in the independent states of Orissa (Jfijnagar), 
Vishnupur, Tirahut, Tippera, Sylhet and Kama-rupa. This meant an addi- 
tion of Persian terms to the vocabulary of the Bengali. The Moslem Kdzl 
(Qadi) or district officer, who had control over the general administration, the 
Amin or governor, and in later times the Fauj-ddr or military magistrate, 
as well as the revenue officials, brought to the people of Bengal Persian 
words connected with justice, revenue and general administration : and the 
number of such words even now in use in Bengali is quite a large one. 
Constant fighting in Bengal brought in a number of Persian military 
terms like « tlr * arrow, * kaman * bow, later gnn (= kaman), 

« k&t&l * execution ( = qatl), C^FfTl « kella * fort ( = qilah), « buruj * 
battlement, tower (= burj), * l&sk&r * army, * hSjSrl * captain 

oner thousand (= hazarl), * ph&te * victory (= fath), « murucS * 
intrenchment ( = morcab), etc., etc. The Mohammedan preacher taught 
the Bengali converts and their Hindu kinsmen words like ?f^Rl or ^r| 
« k&l(i)ma * creed, CTfafa * koran * the Coran, C©$ * bhesti * paradise ( = 
bihiSt), or * jabSnnfcm, doj&kh * hell (= jahSnnum, duzax), 

* gona * tin (= gunah), « pak * holy, « plr * saint, 

« p&yg&mb&r » prophet (= payqambar), * ketab * the book (= kitab), 

C<tt«f1 « khodS * God (=xuda), * h&j * pilgriaiage ( = hajj), « sunn&t » 

circumcision, « roja * fast (= rozah), « harSm » forbidden 

(— harSm), and CTfc, ^ « bot, but » , Indianised to^3«bhut», idol 
(= but), etc., etc. 

In all these ways, quite a number of Persian words came in by 
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the end of the 16th century, as it is attested from literature. 1 * * In the first 
century of the Moslem conquest, some Moslem names were in all probability 
familiarised to the people of Bengal, like ^>7? « turuk » Turk, Mohammedan 
(=turk), *(*)■*[*« m&(ha)mm&d » Muhammad, * g5jl * warrior (=qSzl), 
« ph&klr * mendicant ( = faqlr), C 1 !^ « sek * Sheikh (= flays). 
Intimate relations between the Turkl and other Moslem conquerors of 
Bengal and the Bengalis soon began. In the first quarter of the 15th 
century, the Var&ndra Brahman chiefs of North Bengal were a power in 
the Moslem state, so much so that one of them, Raja Kans or Gan&a, made 
himself king, and his line, which became Mohammedan after his death, 
continued for some time. Persian as the cultural and administrative 
language of the Mohammedan rulers came to be studied by some Hindus in 
Bengal, probably shortly after the establishment of the Turks in the land : 
it may be from the beginning of the 14th century. During the first 
quarter of the 16th century, a Bengali Brahman was the « dablr-xis » or 
private secretary of the Mohammedan king of Bengal. But it was not 
before the 17th century that Persian came to exert any preponderant influ* 
ence on Bengali. In the middle of the 16th century, Jay&nanda in his 
* Caitanya-maggala ’ makes Caitanya describe the evils of the Kali age, 
among which are the wearing of a beard by Brahmans, their reading 
Persian, putting on high boots, holding a stick and a bow, and reciting 
' mansari ’ (= masnavl?) (p. 139, VSPd. edition). These remarks 
show that many Brahmans were reading Persian and doing all these things, 
but the orthodox thought it was wrong. In the 18th century, however, the 
poet BhSrata-candra’s people were angry with him because he wanted to 


1 The following rough figures will give some idea of the rate of admission of Persian 

words into Bengali, in the course of the several centuries. Fourth quarter of the 14th 

century : * 6rf •Krsga-Kirttana/ about 9,500 lines, only 4 Persian words ; fourth quarter of 
the 15th century: Vijaya Gupta’s # Pedmfl-Purflga/ some 18,000 lines, about 1£5 words, 
Including some names $ middle of the 16th century, Mftnika GatigulT’s ‘ Dharma-maftgala,' 
about 17,000 lines, over 225 words ; fourth quarter of the 16th century, Mukundaprftma 
Gakravartl's 4 Candl-Kftvya,’ some 20,000 lines, between 200 and 210 words ; middle of the 

18th century, Bh&rata»caudra’s 1 Annadft-mahgalA,’ some 13,000 lines, a little over 400 words. 
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read Sanskrit instead o£ Persian : and BbSrata-eandra belonged to a good 
BrShman family. The attitude apparently had changed. 

The Persian language was most dominant in Bengal in the 18th 
century, when the importance of it in the country was like that of English 
at the present day. HindostSnl, Biharl and Bengali Munshis taught 
Persian to sons of rich people, and there were maktab* and madrasah 
frequented both by Hindus and MusalmSns. The Moghal rule in Bengal, 
which began with Akbar’s conquest of the province from the Pa$hBns, 
caused the Bengali language to be exposed to a greater degree than before 
to the influence of Persian. 

A direct and more intimate connection was established between the 
capital cities of Delhi and Agra and the distant 8iibak of Bengal. The 
real ruler of the country was no longer the Hindu bhuyfl or raja, — the 
feudal chief or semi-independent ruler, as before ; the bhuyfl became the 
mere zamln-dSr or land-holder under the Moghal, and his powers were 
transferred to a great extent to officers of the emperor. The average 
Bengali came in greater touch with the administrative machinery than 
before. The services of Bengalis were largely requisitioned to carry on 
the complex business of the state — executive and judicial, fiscal and military. 
Bengalis looking for preferment had to pay greater attention to the Persian 
language. By coming in touch with the men in the court of the 
Nawab Nazim (military ruler) and the Dlwan (civil administrator), by 
mixing with Hindu and Mohammedan officials sent out from Hindostan, 
the Bengali of the upper classes (who until recent times has always 
accepted the guidance of Upper India in matters of culture), became far 
more refined and polished, far more open in mind, and far more astute. 
New things — ideas and objects — freely came to Bengal, and for a time 
Bengal was no longer isolated, but became a real province of Hindostan. 
The Moghal empire united all Northern India; and the 17th century, 
which witnessed the zenith of Moghal power, saw also the establishment 
of a new lingua franca for India — Hindostanl. In the 12th and 13th 
centuries, India was the battle-ground of two peoples, Hindu and Turk!- 
Tajik, with different sets of ideas. By 1605, when Akbar died, a synthesis 
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had been effected, out of which arose an Indo- Moslem culture, and the 
HindostanI speech became its vehicle. HinddstanI made itself the inheritor 
and propagator of the Persian and Moslem spirit in India, from the 17th 
and 18th century; and it came to Bengal, and Persian words which 
formerly were brought into Bengali mostly directly, now began to be 
admitted in larger numbers through HinddstanI into Bengali and the various 
other vernaculars of the land. 

The result of it all was that towards the end of the 18th century, 
the Bengali speech of the upper classes, even among Hindus, was highly 
Persianised. But a turn came from the next century. A great many 
words which were used by the people in the 18th century continued to 
be employed till the middle of the 19th century, but they were not 
able to take root in the language (Cf. S. K. De, ‘ History of Bengali 
Literature, 1800-1825,* Calcutta University, 1919, pp. 142, 169, 279, 280, 
283) ; although some still retain their place in the speech of Musalmin 
Bengalis, and have thus become class-dialect words. A few new words 
have been admitted, mainly through HinddstBnl, within the 19th century : 
e.g., ffal « blm5 * insurance, « khaki » khaki , « anjuman * 

a society, etc. But so far as the standard Bengali of the present day is 
concerned, the nett result of the Persian influence has been the imposition, 
as a permanent addition to the vocabulary, of some 2,500 words (as in 
Jfian£ndra-Mdhan Das’s Bengali Dictionary : see § 123), which would be 
admitted as Bengalised words by most sections of the people : together with 
a few Persian affixes which have become thoroughly naturalised. (See under 
Morphology : Formative Affixes.) 

118 . These words can be roughly classified under the following 
heads: 

(1) Words pertaining to kingly state, warfare, chase: some 200 
such words are commonly found iu Bengali. 1 

» E.g. Wfe, <T|STOH C«F5tt, IHRtS, srffa, iflft 

?tW1. *Ml, ***, WK; ys, TtentsF, HtfiR, farfa*. 

srcW*, <3^. C5t*t, s-tsR, eral, cvK, tWs*. wwt?. 

wnwtiwiftwi 
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(2) Words relating to revenue and administration and to law: 
over 600 words under this head, besides a number now obsolete or restricted 
in use. 1 

(8) The Mohammedan religion 3 : naturalised words under this head, as 
understood by Hindus and others, cannot much exceed 100; but naturally 
MusalmSn Bengalis employ a larger number of Persian (and Arabic) terms 
connected with their faith and its ritual. But in any case, the number of 
such words actually in use among Bengali Mohammedans can be laid 
down as not exceeding 300. 

(4) Intellectual culture 3 : education, music, literature, general 
refinement : not more than 100 words. 

(5) Material culture 4 : objects of luxury, trades, arts and crafts: some 
400 words of this type are found in Bengali. 

1 E. g . qtntwti, wtwUr, 'srtwwtll, wrttu, iswntJl, ettfK wwl. wjnI, «rtsrcf, 

c*rn«l, * 41 . itwto, jtnwt wi, 

4W. *t?, cutm, im. wt*. wt, w, fmtt.faprt; «if, 

wtflu, Hft, WK 4WW*, 4?rtwl. we, «itfw, *tfwnl, wttp, C3flw. cwtf, cucwi, 
new. sraH w, «if|, oral, wift, vtfct, wwt I*. tots, srtwl*i, Jrfoto*, 

Jrtfm, c*Ml, wfirctft, wfltt, m?1, borate, iw, *1*,*$, *Rtw, 

vt, *tPR, tfsrc, efsnrl, cmterc i 

* E.g. ^F, Wrtll. IflfSi, bft, toto, to, wm, wM wtws, wfrrc, wW, 

cwtmt^t, wi, iftvft, csrctv, ^jti, c«fti, v 4 l. ram, 4 K cmi, raw, fral, 35, 
crawl. fafrol, tofto, rarc, *41*. rafra cwtwl. »titorc, ifo fail, 

3 E.g. Wtm, Wtfra 4t*n. cmtf, Mf*l, raf, *%l, 

werfipT, rarc, crasl, »itrai<r, rai (*tw), tfstn. i 

4 E.g. mi, WN4|, 'Wtya, WfoWfa, <*$51, ^IW#, WlVjpi, WfiPF, 'fffa, *W*F, 

wt. fcvft, fmfH cwrtl, raft *rmw. «rtei, wmmwl, 
ctw*t. cniw, nwi, i>ra, siraft, et^w, fra,. w if, stfl, mm, wtwl, fra, cwtwl, cwt»W stwl, 
wrai, stfral, wtvrm. wW, wt'Qwt^, jafft c?Ws, ratfl, *Rwl, *Wffl, c*lMe, 

raft, wftpt. crara, raw, mrtw, ^CTH ^ 1 , craitotK, raw, wwwi, rax, 

rafl, xmft fraft, fra, wit. era, fra, wwtar, craft, emu, min, ^^1. it*!, ftft. 
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(6) Some 80 to 40 names of foreign peoples. 1 

(7) Some 500 words relating to common things and notions of life. 8 
Over 2,000 words can thus be accounted for, to give a general idea 

of the character of the Persian vocabulary in Bengali. The rest consists 
of variant and dialectal forms, or forms which are obsolescent, which will 
come under one or the other of the above beads. 

119 . Among the speakers of Bengali, more than half are Moham- 
medans. The percentage of Hindus and Mohammedans in the various 
parts of Bengal is as follows (according to the census of 1911) : 

Hindus. Mohammedans. 


West Bengal 

82-3 

13‘4 

Central Bengal 

50-5 

48-0 

North Bengal 

37*8 

59-2 

East Bengal 

30-8 

67-5 


This may be compared with figures for other parts of North India : 

United Provinces 85 - 0 14*0 

Pan jab 48*0 50' 75 

(including Sikhs) 

South Bihar 90’4 9‘3 

The above tracts, along with portions of West Bengal, were exposed 
to Moslem influence from the beginning ; and yet Islam could not win so 
many adherents in the lands round the seats of Mohammedan culture — 
Delhi, Lucknow, Jaunpur and Patna — as in far away Eastern Bengal : 
and the percentage in the easternmost parts of Bengal can compare well 
with that for Western Pan jab, which lies in the highway of Mohammedan 
invaders— 1 Turk!, PathSn, Persian, and has always had to bear the first brunt. 
The affiliation of the large masses of Eastern Bengal population to Islam 

» E.g. wtn t. taw. ta'rtSl.tatt. taw, ftattfl, tttfl, ( fH ) i 
» E.g. vroi, wmt*, wPnK wpra. tani, tat. w, vw, th, vtvrl, 

wtwffl, cfp«. m cvtttvr. m, wit*, frtot, mfi, mwtut*, «rw«f, fa?, <swh, 
«n«i, w, inivtK, win, m, wt*K wr, c^tt. cspm. *i?**r, *tfi, fw, 

wrts, ?nriw, vtwi, ct*?, rttwi, fafi, cvw, wv, m, ?«i, 

wrc, i Put?, i 
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is partly due to the hostility felt by the non-Br&hman people, who were 
followers of Buddhism, to Brahmanism, — a hostility of which we find 
an evidence in that interesting Middle Bengali fragment — 3RTi 
« Nir&njftngr^t Rusma» the Wrath of the Sinless One (i.e., Dharma), in which 
it is stated that the Gods were angry with the Brahmans because they 
persecuted the Saddharmls or Buddhists, and they came down on earth 
in the form of Musalmans and destroyed Hindu temples— a thing which 
meets with the evident approval of the Buddhistic writer (‘ Sunva-PurSna,’ 
VSPd., pp. 140-141). A form of debased MahSyana Buddhism seems 
to have been quite the popular faith in East Bengal before the advent of 
the Mohammedan Turks, and the masses could not be wholly weaned 
over to the Puranic Hinduism of the Br&hman, even when Biahmsns 
from Ha.' ha and Varendra settled in Vagga in large numbers after the 
conquest of West and Central Bengal by the Turks. The masses professed 
in large numbers the simple creed of the conquering Turk when the latter 
came to Bengal and to the eastern parts of the province. The Mohammedan 
invasion of Bengal took place just when finishing touches were being given 
to a newly-formed Hindu nation with a language and a mentality of 
its own; and the Moslem faith quickly affiliated to itself, even though 
in a nominal manner, a large proportion of the people about to be merged 
into this new Hindu nation. There was no greater amount of religious 
persecution of the people by the Mohammedans in East Bengal than in 
other parts of Bengal and Northern India. There was, however, a certain 
amount of Moslem missionary enterprise in East Bengal, from Northern 
India, and, it is said, from among the Arab merchants at Chittagong : this 
might very well have taken advantage of latent anti-Brahmanical feelings 
among the masses and of the neglect of them by the Hindu higher castes. 

But this large proportion of Moslems among the Bengali-speaking 
people did not produce any appreciable increase of Persian influence on the 
language : since the masses in East Bengal, inspite of their extra-Indian 
religion, remained culturally and mentally Hindu (or Buddhist, with a 
veneer of Hinduism), and carried on the native Bengali traditions in 
literary and other matters. The greatest Middle Bengali Moslem Poet 
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is Al5ol (17th century), whose Bengali version of Malik Muhammad 
Jaist’s * Padumawatl ’ (see p. 13) is as Sanskritic in language as the works 
of any of his Hindu contemporaries. But during all these centuries, 
the Mohammedans of Bengal were acquiring a respectable Persian voca- 
bulary, mainly in connection with their religion and to some extent of their 
social life as well. 

The real conversion of the Bengali Mohammedans to Islam began 
from the commencement of the 19th century, when some reform move- 
ments seeking to bring their life and thought more in accordance with 
the cosmopolitan Mohammedan notions took place. Urdu began to 
exert a greater inlluence from a centre like Calcutta. The Musalmans 
of the old school, however, in matters literary, continued to follow the 
old Bengali tradition ; and Musalmans trained in schools and colleges 
did not seek .to differentiate themselves from their Hindu kinsmen in 
the style of Bengali they employed. Side by side with the Hindu writers 
of Bengali have come forward a number of Musalman writers, some of 
whom have made a valuable contribution to the stock of national literature, 
and a young generation of Musalman poets and prosateurs are taking a 
part in transforming the stilted literary Bengali into a natural language, 
ou a Sanskrit basis, and keeping true to its native spirit as a Sanskritic 
language. But within the last century has been established, in the hands 
of some Urdu-knowing Maulavls, a form of Bengali which is known 
as ‘ Musalman! Bengali/ in which a considerable literature consisting of 
adaptations of Moslem and Persian stories and romances and religious 
works and tracts has grownup. Works like the ‘ Jang-namah/ narrating 
the tragedy of Karbala, biographies of Muhammad, legends of 
Mohammedan saints, Persian epic and romance like the ‘ Shah-namah* 
and the ‘ Sikandar-namah/ Arab romance like the ‘ Amir Hamzah ’and the 
Arabian Nights, and a host of other works, have been rendered into 
( Musalman! Bengali/ and are quite popular with a large Mohammedan 
Bengali audience. The 'Musalman! Bengali* employed in these works, 
however, is often too much Pfrsianised ; but the metres are Bengali, and 
a large percentage of Sanskrit words are retained, cheek by jowl with the 
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Perso- Arabic importations. It is the Maulavl’s reply to the Pandit’s sadku- 
bhasd of the early anil middle part of the 19th century. The percentage of 
Persian words in a typical ‘ MusalmanI Bengali ’ work, the ‘ Kara DastSn 
Amir Hamza ’ the Great Tale of Amir Hamza ft, is about 3 1’74, as seen 
from computing the words in 5 pages of a folio edition from the popular 
Battala printing houses of Calcutta. This is to a considerable extent less 
than in literary Urdu : 5 ghazals in the latter language, by Dagh, 

Maqbul, Zafar, Atish and Latlf, showing 235 Persian words in a total of OSC, 
a percentage of about 40. The ordinary colloquial Bengali of the Hindu 
middle and upper classes of Calcutta, as in the ‘ Hutom Plcar Naksa,’ 
shows 7'1 of Persian words (see §123). In the language of the Hindu 
women of the upper classes, the percentage would be somewhat smaller ; 
and in a Bengali Moslem home, it would rise to higher than 7‘1% , it 
maybe even 15%, but it could never be as high as 30%, even in 
the most preponderatingly Mohammedan parts of Bengal. One of the 
features of ‘ Musalmaul Bengali,’ which demonstrates its rather artificial 
character, is the frequent use of HindostanI words and forms {e.g., *ThS 
« paw * for *|J « pa * foot, « bin's » dress , C^tt^l * thora * for « ek§ttu * 
a little , CTSl C5?ll « mera, tera * for C'®t I Tfa or ($U CStS «amarflt tomSr^t, 

mor^t tor^ » mg, ihj , « waste khodar * for 

« khodar kar&ne * for God’s sake, C'SSfl « esa tes5 = aisa taisa * for 
i£|5R 05*1*1 * uman$ tem&n$ * , in this way, in that, wag, etc., etc.), which 
have no existence in the Bengali as spoken by the Musalmans in 
the villages, within the different dialectal areas. ‘ MusalmanI Bengali ’ 
thus savours of the mixed Bengali- 1 [indostanl-Awadhl jargon which 
is heard in the bazaars of Calcutta among Mohammedan working classes, 
cabmen, petty traders and others, who speak Calcutta Bengali and 
Hindostaul equally badly, and unlike the Mohammedan masses in the 
country, have no proper dialect. Books in ‘ MusalmanI Bengali ’ begin 
from the right side, following the way of an Arabic or Persian book, 
although the alphabet is Bengali. The literature in MusalmanI Bengali 
has no merit, and some of the deathless tales of pre-Moslem Persia, as 
in the ‘ Shhh-n&mah,’ and of early Islam, have been ruined by the hack 
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versifiers of Calcutta aud Chittagong in rendering them in this jargon. 
The culture which is native to Bengali village life, Hindu and Moslem, 
is often entirely crushed out of it ; and we have still to fall back upon the 
songs, and folk-tales, and ballads, in the standard literary language, 
slightly modified by dialect, which are still current among Bengali 
Musalmans in the countryside, especially in East Bengal, — to appreciate 
the literary tradition that yet lives among them. Educated Mohammedans 
of the present day have not taken kindly to this form of Bengali. The 
earlier Musalman writers did not employ such a Persianised language : 
witness AlftSl, who may be reckoned among the greatest poets of Early 
Bengal; and witness the language of scores of late Middle Bengali works 
by Musalman writers, as, for example, in Munshl Abdul Karim Sahitya- 
visarada’s Descriptive List of Bengali MSS., mostly from Chittagong 
(‘ Baggala Pracln Puthir Vivaran,’ 2 parts, VSPd., San 1321). As an 
ever-increasing number of Musalman writers of Bengali are coming to 
the front, the accession to the language of more Perso-Arabic words, 
specially relating to the Mohammedan religion and to Islamic culture, 
will be in the nature of things : but this accession can very well be 
without interfering with the spirit of the language by introducing Urdu 
forms and idioms. (Muhammad Yakub All, born 1666, a younger 
contemporary of Alaol, wrote a ‘Jang-namah’ in 1699: his work as 
preserved in MSS. and in printed editions, shows an almost equally 
Persianised style as an ordinary modern work in Musalm&nl Bengali of 
Calcutta ; but it is a question how far the current recensions, both in 
MS. and in print, represent the 17 th century Bengali of the poet, as their 
Bengali is modern, and has modern Urdu forms, — the latter being as yet 
an undeveloped language in the 17th century: cf. ‘ Jagga-nama,’ by 
Abdul Gafur Siddikl, in the VSPdP., 1324, No. 2.) 

120 . By ‘ Persian Element in Bengali’ is to be meant not only 
native Persian words, but also the host of Arabic words naturalised in it, 
and also a few Turk! words which the Persians received from their Turkl 
neighbours and rulers. It does not seem as if Turkl exerted any influence 
on Indian languages, although it was the home language of the Moslem 
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ruling bouses in the early centuries of Moslem conquest and rule, and again 
in the early part of the 16th century when Babar wrested the Northern 
empire from the PathSns aud the Rajputs. HindostanI has less than 100 
Turkl words (in Fallon’s Dictionary the number is about 70), and Bengali 
does not seem to possess more than 40. 1 A few of these Turkl words in 
HindostanI and Bengali may have come direct from Turkl as spoken in 
India : but it is convenient to include them under Persian. 

A few Pasto words, not even half a dozen, can also be included under 
Persian. 2 

1 I have been able to find the following: ‘aga* master (Turkl 4 aga*) ; 

1 aikhalia ’ a loose robe (alxaliq) ; \§S}W, -^f * ujbak, -bug ’ an idiot, an uncultured fellow 
(Persian * uzbag/ Turkl 4 ozbek * name of a Tiuki tribe ) ; ^3% ‘ urudu, urdu 9 market, 

the Urdu language (Persian 4 nrdii/ Turkl 4 ordu ’ camp) ; kalkff, kalgfl aigrette 

(‘ qalga ’) ; ‘ kaiiici 5 tci^ors (‘qainci * : but cf. Old Bengali of Sarvfinanda [p. 109] — 

4 kasi ’ = * karttarikfl’) ; ‘kabn’ possession, reduction to one's power (‘qapu* gate, 

opportunity, possession, hold, grasp) ; f ‘ kuh 1 piorter ( 4 qnli * slave) ; ‘ koimkfi * 

stick ( 4 qutka ’) ; C^tTTl ‘ kormfi 9 meat stew ( 4 qawurma 0 ; ‘ khfltun : lady (‘ xatun ’) ; 

*T| 4 khfin ’ lord, prince ( 4 xtln, xnqan ’) ; ‘ khanum ’ lady ( 4 xftnum ') ; f grtlicS * 

carpet (‘qalica, galica ’) ; ‘cakmakr flint stone for lighting fire ( 4 caqmaq ') ; Ft^ 

4 cakn * knife (‘caqu ’) ; 4 cik * screen made of finely split, bamboo (Persian 4 cigh/ Turk? 

1 ci ‘q ’) ; \5^?Tl 4 tfikrna * badge, shield-badge ( 4 tamga , )j 4 tabak 1 gun, rifle (‘ tupak, 

topak *) ; \5t^ttv5 ‘tagfiv* trough , mason's lime-pit (‘ tagfir ’) , ‘ tiijuk’ regulation, retinue, 

pomp , dignity (‘ tuzak ’) ; ^F^F, ‘ turuk, tnrk ’ ( c turk ’); C5t$1 as hi C^t^l 1 topa- 

bandi khan 5,' feast with dishes arranged (‘ tornh, tora’) ; CJt 9 ! 1 top 9 gun, cannon ( 4 top*) ; 

‘dfiroga* an officer; ^*tt 4 baksi 9 a surname (Persian 4 baxsl,’ Turkl 4 baksi 4 pay 
master) ; ‘ biburci ’ coolc (‘ bawarci ’) ; ‘ bahadur * brave (‘ hahadur ’) ; ‘ bibi ’ 

a lady ; 4 bogam ’ lady, princess (‘ begum ’) ; C^tF$1 ‘ bumckfi ’ bundle (‘ bugca,buqca ') ; 

^^1^1 ‘ Tnuulakii , bond, note of hand (‘ in u calk a ’) ; 1 rnk, raoak * Udge, raised 

platform (‘ rawaq ') ; *Vt*l ‘ las * corpse (‘las ’) ; 4 saogit 1 present ; 4 ’ surnk, 

suriik 'trick, i use (‘ snrflg * spying) ; and the affix Ft * -cl * in home words (e.g., 

% mas&lci ’ torch-bearer, 1 khajaiici * = xaz5n-ci 9 treasurer). 

2 The word ‘ pathfln < patthSna’ from ‘ Pa?tffna/ is an Indianised form. 

The other Paijto words are 1 tapSs 1 search (a borrowed word in Pasto, from the Arabic 
‘tafahbu?*), CTtGWl, CStf^ll •rohiia' (a tribal name, Pa? to ‘ roh ’ moun tain), besides a 
few other names of tribes. 
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01' direct Arabic influence, there has been practically nil, although 
the Urdu form of Hindustani in the hands of Mohammedan writers at 
the present day sometimes borrows Arabic words and phrases straight 
from Arabic itself, and not through Persian. 

The Persian language was brought to India by the Turks, and some 
of the peculiarities characterising the language as used by Turkl speakers, 
in pronunciation and in vocabulary, are also found in the speech as employed 
in India. The Persian language has changed in Persia itself, but in 
India the early Persian pronunciation is still followed, e.g., majkul sounds 
of 5 and Persian words in Bengali naturally show an early Persian basis 
in their phonology. (See Phonology of Ihe Foreign Element : Persian). 

Portuguese, Dutch, French and English Words. 

121 . The other foreign elements in Bengali consist of between 100 
and 110 Portuguese words, a few Dutch and French words, and an ever- 
increasing number of English words. The Portuguese words are names of 
objects and ideas introduced by the Portuguese into India, and they indicate 
the extent of the material culture which Bengal and India owe to the 
adventurous Lusitanians. The Portuguese came to Bengal early in the 
10th century, and the influence of the Portuguese language continued 
down to the close of the 18th. (Cf. Abinash Chandra Ghosh, ‘ Varjge 
Portuglj-prabhav O Vagga-bhasay Portuglj-padarjka,’ VSPdP., San 1318, 
No. 1 ; J. J. A. Campos. ‘ A History of the Portuguese in Bengal,* 
Calcutta, 1919, pp. 214-2'iO. J. J. A. Campos, following R. Dalgado’s 
lists in 'Inflnencia do Voeabulario Portugues em Liuguas Asiaticas,’ 
gives 1 74 words in Bengali as Portuguese. But some 8 of these are 
native Bengali, and about 100 are now obsolete, although they might 
have existed in ISth century Bengali ; and a few are English rather than 
Portuguese, as their phonetics would show [e.g., « koc * is from the 

English couch, the Portuguese coche would give in Bengali the form 
«*kuei » or «*ku§i»; * k&ruel * appears rather to be from the 

English colonel than the Poruguese coronet from which the Bengali 
form expected would be « *kuronel » ; so * ftrgan * is from English 
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organ, rather than Portuguese orgad whieh would give « *&rgam, irgftu * 
in Bengali]. The following words, not noted in the above papers, are 
also from the Portuguese : * katSn * a sword — Portuguese catano ; 

* khanfi * ditch , cf. Portuguese cano : and C^t'51 * kog(g)5 » 

dent double, as with age, cf. Port, cnnha = tvedge). 

The French and Dutch words do not appear to be over 10 in number. 
Of course, there are numerous French words through English, but very few 
are derived directly from French. French speakers (and Dutch speakers) 
had occasion to come in touch with Bengalis at Chandernagore (and at 
Chinsurah). The following words are from the French : « kartuj * 

cartouche, 3t$»f * barus * barouche, « kupan * coupon, « iskator * 

cscrAoire , ecritoirc, « an Is * ants (liquor) ; * katur * qnatre, 

« 3.S » or 'S*T * 6s » onze, Cff|*t or ^*1 « dos, dus * dome, and a few others, 
in connection with card games ; and names of some European peoples, as 
in 18th century and modern Bengali : « pb&ras, -si * Fran<;ais; 

v 8*1 5 ?fs? * ol&ndaj * Uoltandais, « Dinemar » Danemarh, urcsprft 

« elemSn * Allemand, and possibly also the form « aggrej * Anglais 

for « iggrej * = Portuguese Ingles. The Dutch words directly 

borrowed are: the names of cards — « b&r(a)t&n > hearts = harten, 
« ruitftn * diamonds = ruilen , «iskab&n» spades = schopen (but 

the name for clubs, f|fis§*r « clrit&n » is Indian : cf. Hindustani « clriya * 
bird), and 2p*f, « t(u)rup » trump in cards = troef • 

« isk(u)rup * screw = schroef; c^Pl « bom * shaft of carriage, « beam ’ = 
boom ; and * pispas » a dish of rice and meat = poespas. In 

addition to the above, there are probably a few more from the French and 
Dutch, but they have not been identified. The Germans and the Danes 
also came to Bengal, but no German and Danish word seems to have been 
borrowed direct by Bengali. 

122. Of English words it is not yet the proper time to estimate the 
number and character. There is a steady increase going on in the English 
element. The English loan-words are names of objects, ideas and 
institutions brought into India by the Britons. In some cases, there have 
been attempts to substitute for the English names of material articles or 
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of new ideas Sanskrit (and vernacular) neologues, but these have almost 
invariably failed when they referred to material objects : although Indian 
equivalents of the English idea words and institution words, being confined 
to the speech of the educated, have sometimes caught on : e.g., 

« baspi-S&k&t^ * for railway , « kautukflgar^ » for museum have 

failed, the speech of the masses employing either * rSloe * or 

« rel-garl » or 5ft^l * kaler-garl » = machine-carriage , and 

*115^ * jadu-gh&r^l * = magic-house ; but * s&mp5dkk^ * for editor , 

« adhy&ksi » for manager etc. are freely used in speech. Many of the 
English words admitted early in the 19th century have become completely 
Bengalised : e.g., * haspatal » hospital , « lat * lord, 

« iskul * school, * (jaktar * doctor, * gelas » glass, *ltf*1*J 

« 5pis * office, * t ebil * table , « benci » bench, « mastar * 

master, « gar&d * guard, prison, « l&nthftn * lantern etc., etc. The 
presence of the English language and the spread of a knowledge of 
the English words in their proper pronunciation is preventing a Bengalisa- 
tion of the words admitted within recent years. A few vocables, however, 
have assumed a totally un-English appearance through folk etymology : 
e.g. municipality = * munsl-pal * = band of clerical officers, or the 

officer-protecting ; honeysuckle = « haui-sik&l > a chain of injuries, 

and artichoke = « hati-cokh * = elephant-eye, among the gardeners 

and vegetable dealers of Calcutta. These popularised forms are used 
only among those who have no English. 

The English element is bound to be of the widest extent possible. 
Any newspaper would show the amount of English which finds place in 
Bengali journalese of the present day. Trades, literature, science, art, 
politics, history,— in fact almost all the avenues of life and of literature 
are favorable for the introduction of English terms : since English is the 
medium through which the Bengali (and Indian) mind holds commerce 
with the outside world. In the early part of the 19th century, and down 
to the 4th quarter of it, the words adopted by Bengali were mainly names 
of material objects, the achievements more or less of modern science. 
Intimate acquaintance with Europeau life and thought, and ideas and 
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institutions, and the introduction of the latter into India, are responsible 
for a vocabulary of culture words from English, such as is absent in 
early lyth century Bengali. Words like C«t& « bho$ » vote , * byi&l&t * 

ballot, « slkretarl », fstfM* « prin^ar » , C’ltsfS « gejet * gazette, 

« taim*teb(&)l * are in common use now; and even such words 
as <3Tt I l(T)T*t « rom(y)5ns * romance, CSWf"'^ * romSntik * , 3P(I)tt’Bl r 
« kl(y)3sik » classic, JjtSSrfe, « trajefli, k&mecji * (for « viyogAntA, 

mil&nftnt& nSt&ty * ), <sr|l> « art > , « phiucariz(i)m * futurism, 

« pri-ryaphelait » Pre- Haphaelite, * sayens • science, 

C<2ttd>T?fT«rc « protoplaz(a)m * protoplasm, ffltfetfol * plistosln * pleistocene, *1 
«\k* law, ?|fe « plit * plot (of a story), c*ftf $ « kemistrl » chemistry, fcfel 
« phiziks *, etc., etc., are being bodily adopted at the present day. Foreign 
names come to Bengali through English; and even Indian names of persons 
and places outside Bengal. These are written in Bengali according to the 
English pronunciation, although acquaintance with the original sources or 
source forms sometimes gives us, in more careful writers, Bengali forms near 
enough to the original, and not two degrees removed. Thus we have C?ld>1 
«Pleto», but also «Plat5n»; but commonly it is the Engiish 

forms that obtain : e.g., * Iskailas » , * Eristot(&)l » , 

* Bh&lteyar * Voltaire, csjfl? * Gete * Goethe, * Bhikt&r 

Hiuso * ; and we have careful transliterations like 1 * Gl-de- 

07 VC' 

MopasI * and CSfsf 1 « Rodya * Rodin, « Turgeniebh * and w 

* Karducci * Carducci, side by side with * Aito * = Marquis Ilo 

of Japan and fsf'S^t'Ql * Giokonda* for « Jokouda » Gioconda, felt* « Tyag * 
and *ft* * Sag * ( = Hang, lhang and Snug dynasties of China), and even 
« Nyatisan » and « Bhegkata * for the South Indian 

and * Natesa?;, Veijkata * . 

Iu considering the phonology of the foreign element, only those 
English words which occur in popular speech, and have become Beugali 
in form, alone have a right to be studied, side by side with the naturalised 
Persian and Portuguese words ; and only such naturalised words have been 
treated in the present work. (See later, Phonology of the Foreign Element : 
English.) 
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123 . The latest Bengali dictionary, which is the biggest yet 
published, and by far the best (by J nanendra-Mohan Das: Calcutta, 
1328 San = 1916), has, as the compiler states in the Preface, some 75,000 
words and compounds. A rough survey of this dictionary showed between 
32 to 33 thousand Sanskrit words ( talsamas ) ; and there are some 2,400 
Persian (Perso- Arabic) words, about 700 English, and some 100 
Portuguese, with a few Dutch (not identified) and French and other foreign. 
The rest are either native Bengali ( tadbhava and deal ), or old borrowings 
from Sanskrit (completely naturalised semi-taisamas), or borrowed from 
cognate NIA. speeches. Taking, in round numbers, the tatsama element 
at 33,000, and the Persian at 2,500, and the English and other European 
at 1,000 (considering possible omissions, and also the fact that many 
tadbhava words occur in different spellings), the percentage of words, on 
the basis of Juanendra-Moban Das’s dictionary, would roughly be — 


Native Words ( tadbhavas , semi-taisamas) and 
tadbhava borrowings from sister-speeches 
Tatsama or Sanskrit Words 

Foreign Words 1>ort , ll „ llKiC| ctc . 


51-45 

44-00 

3-30 

1-25 


10000 


Somewhat less than half is Ihus tatsama : and this in a dictionary 
which is conspicuous for the large number of common tadbhava words 
it has included. In a dictionary, of course, all learned words have a place, 
and the percentage of the various elements in a dictionary is not the true 
guide to that in the ordinary speech. 

The native tadbhava element has been suffering from curtailment ever 
since the characterisation of the language as Bengali. The 47 
Carya-padas contain, including repetitions, some 2,000 words and 
compounds (1,957, to give something like an exact number, from Mm. 
H. P. Sastrl’s lists in the ‘Bauddha Gan 6 Doha’). Of these, 310 are 
spelt exactly as in Sanskrit, but a great many of these 310 are equally 
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tadbhava and tatsama in form : words like « kulisa, nalinl-vana, vivaha » 
are as much of the original stratum of the language as « baja < vajra, 
« diidhu = dudha < dugdha, rukha = rukha < vfksa * , etc. There are 
a number of semi-tatsamas like « niti = nitya, jaiituka =* yautuka, sadhl= 
sadhu, adhiatS = adhyatma, avida = avidya, svapana = svapna » etc., 
etc. In fact, of the 310 words, real tatsamas are comparatively few. 
Genuine tal&amas like « sadguru » (obcurring 7 times), « sadbhava, vidya, 
padma, -artha, avadhutl, karna-kundala-vajra-dharl, sva-, sarva, sukha, 
duhkha, bhava-nirvana, mahsa, vak-path&tita, sathjna, ista-malS, dvadafia, 
unmatta, caryya, candall, bhava-jaladhi, raga, punya, avakaSa, nauka » 
cannot be more than 1 00, at the highest computation : which would work 
to b% for the language of the Caryas, leaving the remaining 95% pure 
tadbhava and desl words, with some semi-tatsamas, for the language of 
the 10th-12th centuries. 

But Bengali began to lean on Sanskrit from the beginning. The old 
native tadbhava forms were dropped to a great extent, even from the 
popular speech, latsamas and semi-tatsamas taking their place. It would 
be interesting to note the rate of admission of tatsama words. In 
Candl-disa’s £ Srl-Kfsna-Klrttana,’ out of 863 words (the sum total 
occurring in 7 pages taken at random from the printed edition of that work), 
109 are pure tatsamas (at least in spelling), and the rest are tadbhava and 
dm, with a few semi-tatsamas. The percentage works out at 12’5 for 
pure tatsamas. Thus Early Middle Bengali has a marked excess over 
the Old Bengali of the Caryas. Words like « saala, saara, meha, boha, 
naarl, niada, nal * either wholly give place to their Sanskrit proto-types 
which most speakers of Old Bengali knew, like « sakala, sagara, megha, 
bodha, nagari, nikata, nadi » , or are considerably restricted in use, as 
archaic, poetic or dialectal forms. But still, in the 14th century, a great 
many tadbhavas prevail, only to be gradually eliminated in the subsequent 
periods: although here and there in the dialects and in place-names we 
find old tadbhavas lingering {e.g., Chittagong « b&yar * = « v5ta- » ; 
North Bengali « basoS » ox — « vasaha, vpsabha » ; Bengali poetic 

« sSyfcr^ » = « sagara * ; « Nai-hatl » , name of a West Bengal 
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(own, preserves fa « nai, nai * , but every one says sfff « nftdl * and no one 
would understand fa « nai », although fa is a living word in Assamese). In 

w 

ordinary Middle Bengali, as in the popular legendary tales which are under- 
stood by the masses everywhere, the percentage of tatsama words is 33% and 
that of tadbhavas (with desi and a few semi-tatsama and fewer foreign 
words) is 66*8, as worked out from the words occurring in 10 pages of the 
‘ Varjga-Sahitya-Paricaya ’ of Dlnesh Chandra Sen, representing 5 works (2 
pages from Ketaka-dasa Ksemftnanda’s ‘Manasar Bh5?an,’ c. 1650: 78 
tatsama words out of 338 ; 2 pages from Kavi-kagkana Mukunda-rSma, c. 
1580 : 119 tatsama words out of 322, of which 2 are Persian; Kasl-rama 
Dasa’s 1 MahabhSrata,’ 17th century : 14-7 tatsamas out of 336; KfttivSsa’s 
f Ram&yana/ 15th century : 89 out of 366 [the small proportion in this 
Early Middle Bengali work is noteworthy] ; and Narayana-deva’s 
‘Manasa-maggala,’ Early Middle Bengali, but date unknown : 146 out of 
313 : total, 579 tatsama words out of 1,7 14). 

It is noticeable that the use of Sanskrit words depends a great deal 
on the preference of the writer ; but in the Middle Bengali literary 
language, a third of the vocabulary had become Sanskrit by the middle 
of the 17th century. The Sanskritising tendency was steadily on the 
increase, and although the inherent grace and vigour of the language 
was much encumbered by the gorgeous trappings of Sanskrit, it would 
not be quite correct to say that the language of Middle Bengali poetry, 
such as in Kavi-kagkana or Kasl-rama Dasa, or Bharata-candra, was or 
is too learned for the masses. People were steadily becoming familiar 
with a Sanskritised Bengali ever since the 14th century : but the language 
was never stilted or artificial. It was when the Pandits of the College 
of Fort William at Calcutta began writing text-books to order, that the 
vicious habit of writing in strings of Sanskrit words and phrases, with 
a Bengali verb or particle here and there, came in, and partly paralysed 
the Bengali literary style (in prose) for half a century. The work of the 
Pandits did not affect the living Bengali speech at all : their legacy to 
posterity was a laboured prose style, like 18th century and 19th century 
journalistic Johnsouese in English ; and this laboured prose in the hands of 
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capable authors like Aksaya-Kuraara Datta, Isvara VidySsSgara, and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji in his earlier novels, as well as a host of lesser 
names, became an admirable instrument of expression, and formed the 
basis of the literary dialect of the present day. 

In Modern Bengali, the colloquial has a surprisingly small percentage 
of Sanskrit words : one of the reasons, of course, is that in the language 
of ordinary conversation, the range of the vocabulary is not large. 
Taking four works in the colloquial style, one by Bankim Chandra (his 
‘ Indira/ — the grammatical forms in this work are the full ones of the 
literary language, but the style and vocabulary are entirely of the colloquial), 
the second by Girish Chandra Ghosh (his drama ‘ Praphulla ’), the third 
a collection of folk-tales, in a slightly archaistic but none the less living 
speech of East Bengal villages, retold in the literary form going close 
to the Calcutta dialect (the ‘ Thakur-dadar Jhull/ one of the inimitable 
compilations of Lakshina- Ran jan Mitra Majumdar), and, finally, the 
‘ Hutom Pgcar NaksS ’ of Kall-Prasanna Sihha (see p. 135), and counting up 
the words in several pages of each, and arranging them in classes, and then 
working out the percentage, the following figures are arrived at: 79*1% 
tadbkava and debt, with some semi-iatsamn ; 17'1% tatsama; and 37% 
foreign, mostly Persian (‘Indira/ 5 pages = 536 tadbkava and rfm + 153 
iatsama+7 foreign; ‘Praphulla/ 4 pages, respectively 7244-137 + 20; 
‘Thakur-dadar Jhull/ 5 pages, 734 + 125 + 14; and ‘ Hutom Pecar Naksa/ 
1st edition, 4 pages, 576+140 + 81 ; total, 2,570 tadbkctva, dm and semi- 
tatsama, 555 tatsama and 122 foreign words). Iu treating a literary, 
political or philosophical subject, the vocabulary has to be more Sanskritic, 
although the treatment may be entirely colloquial. Avoidance of tatsama 
words is almost impossible in Bengali ; and long sustained narrative, as in 
the Hindi novels of Insha’ Allah Khan and Hari Audh, in which a purely 
native, i.e., tadbkava , dm and semi-tatsama Hindost&nl has been employed, 
without Sanskrit or foreign words (see LSI., Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 103, 1 11), 
cannot be thought of in Bengali ; although whole sentences in tadbkava 
Bengali are frequently met with in poetry, sentences perfectly natural 
and well-balanced. But the Sanskrit vocabulary of an ordinary newspaper 
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or novel of the present day is understood by all who speak Bengali. In 
the colloquial Bengali style discoursing of intellectual topics, the following 
statistics will give a general idea of the percentage of Sanskrit loan-words. 
In Rablndra-nath Tagore’s discourse on Bengali metre (in the ‘Sabuj 
Pattra ’ for Caitra, 1325), a most admirable treatment of an intricate 
subject entirely in the colloquial, 4 pages, presenting a total of 860 
words, show 482 tadbhava, 352 tatsama and 26 foreign words: i.e., 
a percentage of 56'0, 40 9 and 3‘0 respectively ; and 4 pages of a paper 
on a political topic by Pramatba Chaudliuri (Mr. Chaudhuri is an 
active champion of the use of the colloquial in literature), a paper named 
* Rayater Katha,’ or the Tenant-farmer’s Standpoint (* Sabuj Pattra ’ for 
Phalguna-Caitra, 1326), an aggregate of 857 words shows 495 tadbhavas , 
247 talsamas and 115 foreign words (Persian and English) ; a percentage 
of 57‘7, 28*8, and 13*4 respectively. So that in Modern Bengali as used in 
literature by the best writers, the percentage of Sanskrit words does not 
exceed, generally, that of Middle Bengali. The early 19th century tradition 
of the Pandits is not dead, but the language cannot be said to suffer 
from it any more. Some of the early works in the Sanskritic Bengali 
will always remain classics in style ; and the best writers of the present 
day have passed through the discipline of the « sadhu-bhasa » . 
Percentage of words of various kinds from 5 pages of the * Kadambarl ’ of 
TSra-Sankar Tarkaratna will give an idea of the amount of Sanskrit in 
this kind of Bengali : 5 pages = 670 Sanskrit words and compounds-^ 
328 tadbhava forms + 2 Persian, respectively 67 ‘00, 32*8 and O' 2 per cent. 

The percentage of the Persian element may be briefly reviewed. The 
proportion in Bengali, as in Jnanendra-Mohan Das’s Dictionary is less than 
4*00 (see p. 218). In Kai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra VidySnidhi’s Dictionary 
(VSPd.), the number of Persian words is less than 1,450 : the total 
number of words in this ‘ &abda-kdsa ’ does not seem to exceed 18,000, 
on a rough computation ; and as these are mostly folk-words, the percentage 
of Persian words in the popular Bengali of West Bengal and West Central 
Bengal, as presented in this dictionary, would be about 8% . This is 
slightly higher than what we And in the living Calcutta colloquial of the 
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1 HutSm P8car Naksa ’ : in 15 pages of this book, taken at random, 
containing some 3,000 words at the rate of 200 words per page, 213 
Persian words occur : the percentage is thus 7*1 for the speech of educated 
Hindus of Calcutta over 50 years ago ; and this would seem to hold good 
at the present day as well. The percentage, 1 3-4, as in the article by 
P. Chaudhuri mentioned above, is due to the nature of the subject discussed, 
the land-tenure and law vocabulary of Bengali being mainly Persian. The 
percentage in MusalmanI Bengali, and in the ordinary language of Bengali 
Musalmans generally, has been discussed before at p. 211. 
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Bengali Orthography. 

124 . The Bengali language has always been written in the Indian 
alphabet. The history of the origin and development of the Bengali 
alphabet has been treated in detail in ‘ the Origin of the Bengali Script' 
by R. D. Banerji (Calcutta University, 1919), and Mm. H. P. Sastrl’s paper 
to the VSPdP., Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 4 Baggalar Pracln Aksar,’ is also to 
be mentioned. The story of the development of the various letters in their 
present-day forms is a complicated one, but the general pedigree is clear. 
The Bengali alphabet is derived from an Eastern alphabet current in what 
is now Eastern United Provinces, Eastern Central Provinces, Bihar, 
Orissa, and Bengal and Assam, from the 6th century onwaids. This Eastern 
Alphabet is a variety of the Gupta script (400-550 A. C.), which 
is a sort of cursive development, through the intermediate KusSna 
writing, of the primitive and monumental Brahml, the mother of all the 
national Indian alphabets. In the early and later history of this Eastern 
Alphabet, there was some influence of the script cum nt in other parts of 
Northern India (except Kashmir) from the 8th century onwards, a script 
equally derived from the Gupta Alphabet, which later became the Deva- 
nagaii. This western North-Indian script, which may be called 4 Proto- 
Nagarl,’ was characterised in the Gujarat- Rajasthjtn and Midland tracts, 
and it seems to have spread into Eastern India and modified the local 
alphabet ; and this might be noted in connection with what has been 
said about the spread and influence of the Western (Saurascnl) Apa- 
bhranda in Eastern India (Bihar, Bengal), at pp. 91, 1 13 ff. The earliest 
graphic documents in Bengal are the Susunia Rock Inscription, end of 
the 4th century (see pp. 75-76), and the Gupta inscriptions, of the 5th 
century. From the 8th century onwards, we have a fair number of 
inscriptions in Bengal. It seems that there was in Bengal a cursive hand 
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which differed from the more formal and archaic inscriptional alphabet ; 
the latter showing greater western influence. MSS. written in this 
cursive form of the Eastern alphabet, dating from the 7th centmy, the 
MSS. preserved in the temple of Horiuzi in Japan, have been foundlS This 
cursive Eastern alphabet is the immediate source of (1) Bengali-Assamese, 
(2) Maithill and (8) OrivS alphabets. (1) and (2) are practically identical : 
almost all the forms in (2) are found in old MSS. written in (1). In 
fact, Sanskrit MSS. in Maithill characters used to be read quite easily 
by Bengali Pandits, to whom these characters were known as 
« tirutg = tirahutiya * letters (Tirahuti = Tlrabhukti = MithilS). In 
Magadha, the same alphabet was in use as in Mithila and Bengal, and 
numbers of pre-Moslem MSS. written at Nalanda and Vikrama-£il5 in 
Magadha have been found preserved in Nepal. But the Moslem conquest 
put an end to the indigenous learning of Magadha ; and in later times, 
after the land had come under the influence of Hindostan, the cursive or 
short-hand form of the old Deva-nagarl style of the Indian alphabet 
which prevailed in Northern and Western India (as has been said 
before) from the 7th century, namely, the « Kaithl * script, came to 
Magadha by way of the Bbojpuriya tract; and this Kaithl alphabet has 
held the ground till now. Kaithl because of its simplicity has spread 
to MithilS as well, where only the Brahmans and other upper classes keep 
up the old Maithill character. The latter has never been printed from 
types; and Deva-nagarl, strengthened by the spread of Hindi, and by 
its special association with Sanskrit at the present day, is now employed 
in printing Maithill. In Orissa, the old cursive alphabet of the East 
changed as early as the 15th century into the Oriya alphabet as current 
nowj, with its characteristic top-loops and its minute essential parts. The 
peculiar form of the Oriya letters, and their deviation from the Bengali- 
Maithill norm, is due primarily to the writing materials used in Orissa, 
vis,, palm-leaf and an iron stylus, whereas the reed pen and ink and paper 
have kept up the angular shapes in Bengal and Mithila. It is probable 
that the Oriya script has unconsciously followed the model of the 
neighbouring Telugu alphabet, in which the absence of angular shapes is 
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a noticeable feature: the culture of Andhra or the Telugu-land has 
influenced that of Orissa in many ways. 

The inscriptions and other early documents give us valuable hints as 
to contemporary habits of pronunciation. In the 7th century, the 
characters, for «b» and « v * (=*, q of Deva-nSgarl) are confused, and 
evidence is not wanting for their loose use in the 5th century. After 
the 8th century, only one letter, that for « v * , is used for both, showing 
that in the pronunciation of the eastern area, these two sounds had fallen 
together ; and from the state of things in the ‘ Biharl ’ speeches, and in Oriya 
and Bengali, it can be seen that in Magadhl Apabhransa of the 8th 
century, and perhaps earlier still, all initial « v- » s of MIA. became « b- * , 
and medially only the « v » or « w » sound occurred, merely as a euphonic 
glide. In later times, distinction between « b » and « v, w » was sought 
to be indicated in Biharl and Assamese by means of diacritical marks on 
the letters for « b * (Kaithl «f = «b*,*i = «w»; Assamese ^ = « b * , 
and % = « w * ; but in Maithill, ^ = «w»,3=«b»). Misspellings 
of Sanskrit words, which are not infrequent, show vernacular pronunciation 
of the former : e.g., « ri » for « p * , indiscriminate use of « s, s, s * , use 

of « ks * for « kh » , in one instance at least (Manahali Grant of 
Madanapala-deva, c. 1118) — « liksita * for « likhita *, showing the « kkh » 
pronunciation of « ks * in the 12th century : and we are thankful for 
these mistakes. The occurrence of the anunasika (candra-bindu = * ), 
as distinguished from the anusvara (°= Modern Bengali *), is an indication 
of a nasal pronunciation in the eastern languages at least from the end 
of the 11th century. 

In Bengali, the spelling has been influenced by Sanskrit to a very great 
extent during the 12th century. In Middle Bengali, too, this influence 
was present, and it prevented a tradition and a system for the tadbhava 
words from growing up. Scribes were careless, and they were careless 
even with regard to the Sanskrit words. There was no uniformity, the 
same word being written differently in the same page and even in the 
same line. Under the tutelage of the Pandits well acquainted with 
Sanskrit, whose influence was great at the beginning of the 19th century, 
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when the modem literary style was established for prose (and when printing 
was introduced), a rigid adherence to the correct orthography for Sanskrit 
words naturally came in, and brought in a needed uniformity for iatsama 
words, in the place of the chaos which reigned before. But the scholastic 
tendency went beyond its legitimate area, and sought to model the spelling 
of vernacular tadbhavas on their Sanskrit prototypes and on theories of 
orthography : e.g., (M, STftl, faft, WS, « je, jaha, jini, jit&, v/jaoa * 

etc. came to be written with ^| « y », instead of ^ « j * , because of the 
Sanskrit « yad * and « y/yi »; « karya > kajja > kaja » was written 
« kaya * , * y » pronounced as « j * , and not « kaja », as before ; 
and the *1 « n * of Sanskrit was restored to Tf*l = « kSn^ < kanna 

= karna * , and was brought in unjustifiably to * rani < 

ranni = rSjfil * , etc., etc. The old group 'Si * oa » for « wa * , without 
the intervening, unnecessary 3 ('QKl « 5ya *), was given up as barbarous. 
Some sort of system was attempted in this way : but in the matter of 
writing the tadbkavas, especially the verbal and other forms which 
figure in the colloquial, Bengali orthography is still lamentably backward 
and ununiform. The old spellings of the MSS. are of very great help in 
tracing the history of the sounds, as they are frankly phonetic, when the 
scribes were uot troubled by the ghost of Sanskrit. 

According to Middle Indian notions, which form the basis of the 
mystical treatment of the aksaras in the Tantric works, the number of 
primary letters or radical signs ( « matfk&ksara * ) in Sanskrit, and fol- 
lowing that, in the vernaculars, is 50, — 1 (i vowels and 3-1 consonants. 
In this enumeration, there is both scholastic theorising and popular 
misconception. The former added ^ « J * to the list of vowels, although 
it is not found in any OIA. word or form ( « 1 * is recognised by the 

* Katantra *), to bring about symmetiy ; and anusvara « n (ih) * and visarga 

* h » are classed under vowels — which may be justified. The latter is 
probably responsible for the inclusion of ^ « k? * in the list of radical 
characters. Inclusion of « ks » among simple consonants is as old as the 
‘ Lalita-vistara ’ (Chap. X), the romantic biography of Buddha in mixed 
Sanskrit, which goes back to the 1st century after Christ. This may have 
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been due to the differentiation, in the written form, of this consonant group 
from other consonant groups with « k » , aided by some modification in 
its pronunciation in Sanskrit (which might have been that of a « kkh », 
or of « kkhy », or of the palatal stop and aspirate sounds of [cch]). A 
modification of the pronunciation of the group « ks », in Sanskrit words, 
from « k+§ * [kj*] to something else, in early MIA. times, — to [kjl], in all 
probability, — is at the basis of the Middle Bengali value of « ks * as * kkhy * 
(in taisama forms) ; and this is perhaps not unconnected with the 
representation in the Kharosthi alphabet of « ch » when derived from 
01A, « ks » by a separate letter from that used for an original OIA. « ch * 
(cf, A. M. Boyer , 1 Inscriptions de Miran,’ JA., Mai-Juin, 1911, pp. 423- 
430). In any case, the medieval Pandits of Bengal had some justification 
for regarding « (k)khy * = ^ « ks » as a special consonant, because of its 
« y » element. The ligature ® = « jn * which came to obtain the value of 
« (g)gy * in medieval Sanskrit, ought to have been recognised as a separate 
aksara in MIA. or early NIA. times, in a similar way. In Early Bengali, 
writers always speak of the ‘ 34 consonants,’ and a class of composition, 
called CStfafl « Cautisa * ( = catustrinsatika), was very popular, in which 
consonants in their order, from « k * to « ks * , would be used in successive 
verses for alliteration or for the head word. 

The Indian alphabetical principle of afaaras, i.e., of words being 
divided into syllables which were not closed by a consonant, was a result 
of the system of writing. This idea of aksaras for a long time dominated 
the Bengali theory of versification. (See below, under Phonology : Accent.) 

125 . There has never been any attempt on a large scale to make the 
Bengali language adopt a different kind of writing from the one in which 
it was born, so to say, In the ISth century (and it may be earlier), 
some Musalmins in Chittagong employed the Perso-Arabic script in 
writing Bengali. A number of these Perso-Bengali MSS. have been 
found (cf. MunshI Abdul Karim Sahitya-viSarada, 1 Pricln Big gala 
Puthir Vivaran,’ VSPd., Part I, No. 1, MSS. No. 87, 99, 124, 211, 278, 
for instance). But Musalmins in other parts of Bengal knew of no other 
script for their mother-tongue than the national one, and consequently 
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the likelihood of the language being divided by the script has been 
averted. The language of these Perso-Bengali MSS. is good Bengali, 
with special Mohammedan religious and other terms. The spelling of 
the Bengali and Sanskrit words is phonetic, so far as the Arabic script 
would allow it, but Persian and Arabic words, naturally enough, follow 
their original spellings. Through the courtesy of Munshl Abdul Karim, 
I have been enabled to obtain specimens of this Perso -Arabic writing for 
Bengali. They are highly interesting, and arc valuable for East Bengali 
dialectal phonology. A few specimens are given below. 

From the ‘ Yoga-Kalandar.’ 


U.I oh .j£3| i_>! 

1 Try- s w 


« abd ataS xak bad 8 c3rl maqam » 

« ab^ at&sql khak^t bad^ e cari mokam^ ») 

Water. Fire , Earth , Air : these are the four abodes : 


s 



A ^ > / A / i/rf X O 


* m8n diyya Sunu kahl j5r<5 je’I nam * 

(= fart w vk cfc stfsni 

« rnftn^ diya sun^t k&hi jari jei nam^ » ) 
Listen attentively , I tell the name of each 


AAA* 'AS ' * // 

ur 1 ot3j 

»v / / / // / 


« tatatS fSr^Sta ase ’azra 9 !! pihrl * 

(= CTCWl TO 

« t&tha-te pheresta ache azrSi'l pAh&rl ») 
There abides as watch-man the Angel * Azrix'U : 

A /« / A »//A / 

« baq.gr akar 8e ? I dahrayg muratl » 

(= TO* ^51 

« bagherql akar^L sei dh&raye mur&ti ») 

A tiger's form is the figure he bears , 
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A/i /A M // // / 1/ 

« darja asa’e taroje du’I sarban » 
(= ^ 2fa*l 1 

« d&r&jfi acb&ye tar 4 e dui sr&b&na ») 
Doors there are to it, — these two ears, 


From the * Nasiyat-nSmS.’ 

A 4 / A ^ A / / k+' * 

er* Jh err* f* jiji 

/ / / Y/ M/ y 


« parabu Sg.e Sari p8tl zanlbSk b8§ » 

(= ^ Ttf?i «*ti 

« pr&bhu age sm&ri p&ti janlbek^ beS^ * ) 

Thinking him even before the Lord , know the husband to be great . 

A 1^4/4/ k 4 > 

er; u ^ 

/ / / ^ / / / n 

« pot! k8 SebS [ = Seblba] narl Sahl duk kel<58 » 

(= Jltft’Tfc 1 $ QHlI 

« p&ti-ke sebibA narl sAhi dukh^t kles^L > 

A woman serves ( should serve ) her lord , enduring sorrow and pain , 


jsf eJ*^ er 0 .) lS'P 

« kbno stahan hote SSwamI zadl a’iSe ghor » 

(= C* fa Tft f’W Ttft # | 

« konA sthAn# hA(i)te swam! jAdi aise ghAr$ » ) 
If the husband were to come home from somewhere, 

jJ two <-fi ^ )* 

« Sab kaz8 teySg.1 narl agS dlba lar * 

(= m cssrrft *t#t ^ fal iff ii 

« sAb^ kaje teySgi narl age diba lAr^ » ) 

Leaving all works , 0 Woman, yon should run. 
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4 /; 4 / 4 / 4 > 

^ Ji/ 

/ z 1 / / / / / 

« pStlkS uddSSi narl karllS 9.0m 5n » 

(= fcdrft *Tftt I 

« p&tike uddesi narl kArile gAmAnql » ) 

When a woman walks towards her husband, 

4^4 / / / m* d>+ 

^ Mfj v^r**! ^ 

/ / / // 

« tn3kkah uddSSi zSn8 ja’S hajl-^-Sn » 

(= fec^Fnii ct=t *rfo 11 

« m&kka uddSsiya ji$n& jay^ hajl-gAnql » 

(It is) as if Ildjis go towards Mecca. 

4/ 4 SS * +S 

>jib jUi JJii 

* naful namaze [du 9 i] niyyat band8’8 * 

(= swtc^f ^ fays 1 

« nAphAty nAraSje dui niy&tA bAndhAye » ) 

She performs regularly the nafl (extraordinary prayers) and the 
namSz (prescribed prayers) ; 

* / « * > * 

S £ C ^ 

« bSn5 §8m8 p8tl z5di [nSrlkS] dakS’yS * 

( = C^ m [W* ] *tf% $m*n 

« h5nA s&me p&ti j&di narlke dak&ye » ) 

If the husband were to call the woman at such a time, 

( STftt (HM 5 ? II [Perso- Bengali missing]. 

« nAmaj^L eriya narl dibek^ uttAr^ ») 

The woman will give a reply , leaving her namaz. 
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Prom the * Okfit Rasul.’ 

« /* / 1/4 A • / 4/4 

. / / / s / A / / 

« Jibra’ll 8a$g.8’( = 8ang8) $.8ys8 mirtu wadlpatl * 

(= %■&*! ’IW W Rfaffo I ) 

With Jibra’il, the lord of the death (= ‘Jzrd’il) has gone to Muhammad : 

A * // ! ✓ * // / 4 ( «t 4 

.1^(4^ J***; c^iUUijij .jA*> 

« d8xl zl^ya8il8nt5 rasula mahamhtl » 

(= f®F3Jtfa*rs ^t*rf%n) 

Seeing him, the high-soided prophet ashed : 
tar*? VXT 

« kaha ba’I Jibra’ll Sarup basan » 

(= ^ ^ Wt | ) 

Tell me, brother Jibra'il, the true words : 

A "/ / / 4 * it/ // 

ur^ ; u 

« t5m3r Sa^atl (= Sangatl) d8xl wahi kanazan » 

(= C'Sprfif oft c*r®r 11 ) 

Who is that person I see in your company ? 

Some lines have been given at length to show the nature of 

A 

the orthography. Spellings like * nissa’Sy * for fsptPR « nisc&y^ * 

> * / 

certainly, * pus 8 * = ^ « puehe * ash, bjb* « s3rly& * = 

4 / "" 

* chfiriya * having left, « ba ? I * bhai * brother, yiji « parabu * 

= <s|$ € prftbhu * master, <-$b « b5ikk5 * = « bfikyi *, indicate 
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the typical East Bengal pronunciation ; and ct-ikiUijj « zig$ySSll8nt5 »= 

' / ' 

* * 4 * 

Middle Bengali « jiggySsilenti * asked (honorific), 

« pirtimbl * for « pfthibl * give folk-pronunciations of taUamas. 

It would appear that in the spelling, there was not mnch of a rigorous 
system which was followed, ^ « g * being represented by £ * 9. * and 
»—/ * S *> ^ * j * by bothj « z » and g « j *, and «f « kh * by « k-h * as well 
as by £ « x » — the latter, however, indicating the dialectal Chittagong 
pronunciation. There was not much attention paid to the genius of the 
Bengali language, in the adaptation of such a different alphabet as the 
Perso- Arabic for it. But vowel quantity is ignored : and herein there is an 
agreement with the habits of early and present-day Bengali : the signs eer 
and pesh are used for 4 and 'Q « e, 0 * ; and ^ , y* are used for ^ $f, ^ 

* i, I, u, u ». But on the whole, the system lacks consistency, and compared 
with it, the orthography of Urdu is a scientific one. The Perso-Bengali 
script of the Chittagong MSS. now only remains as a curiosity — the 
outcome of a belief in the sanctity of an alphabet. 

126. The Portuguese employed the Roman alphabet in writing 
Bengali books. We have evidence that Portuguese missionary activity 
began in Bengal from the third quarter of the 16th century, and before 1599 
a translation of a Christian tract and catechism was made by a Jesuit Padre 
named Dominic Sosa, who ‘ indevoured to learne the Bengalan language,’ 
and this work was taught to Christian children at school at Siripur 
(* Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes,’ Glasgow, 1905, Vol. X, 
p. 205 1 ). A Christian literature in Bengali, probably in the Roman cbarac- 

1 See J. J. A. Campos, 1 A History of the Portuguese in Bengal,* Calcutta, 1019, pp. 
100*101. Nikhil-Nffth Ray, in his ‘ Pratapfiditya,’ Calcutta, San 1313, has given (pp. 463 ff,) 
the original Latin letter of 1599 from the Portuguese Jesuit missionary Francisco Fernandes 
to Nicolas Pimenta, Visitor of the Society of Jesus, narrating the work of the Portuguese 
mission, including that of Sosa (de Souzn), in Bengal, at Sripur and elsewhere : cf. also 
S. K. De in the VSPdP., No. 3, pp. 180*181. (For the reference to the passage in 
1 Purchas, 1 1 am indebted to Dr. S. N. Sen.) 
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ter, thus seems to have grown up. Towards the end of the next century, 
we have the mention of another work in Portuguese- Bengali. Two at least 
of these Bengali works in the Roman character were printed, the Crepar 
Xartrer Orthbhed (see p. 136), and the Tocabulario em Idioma Bengalla 
e Portvguez (Lisbon, 1743), both by Padre Manoel da Assump^am, and 
both are in existence. (S. K. De, * History of Bengali Literature in the 
19th Century, 1800-1825,* Calcutta University, 1919, pp. 69-76). The 
Kdgkani dialect of Goa was similarly written in the Roman character : 
but Portuguese-Roman Bengali did not take root. 

Nathaniel Brassey Halhed in his Bengali grammar (Hugli, 1778) 
framed a scheme of Roman transliteration for Bengali on an English basis. 
There are MSS. of French- Bengali vocabularies (1781-83) by Augustin 
Aussant, the romanisation following the French values of the letters 
(‘ Catalogue sommaire des Manuscrits indiens etc.’ par A. Cabaton, Bib. 
Nat., Paris, 1912, pp. 106-107; S. K. Chatterji in the ‘Bharatl* for 
Jyaistha 1330, pp. 136-137). Gilchrist’s ‘ Oriental Fabulist * (1803) gives 
the fables of JUsop in several languages, including Bengali, in the Roman 
character, the system of transliteration being on the basis of English. At 
subsequent periods, in the 19th century and in the 20th, there have been 
sporadic attempts at making the Roman alphabet come into current use 
in Bengal (as well as in other parts of India), but 60 far they have not been 
successful. 

127 . In the border districts of Bengal, a number of alphabets 
allied to Bengali have been used to a small extent in writing the language, 
through contact with peoples using these characters: e.g., Ofiyfi in 
Midnapore, Deva-nagarl and Kaithl in the extreme west of Bengal, and 
Maithill in the north (in the Siripuriy a dialect). In Sylhet, a kind of modi- 
fied Deva-nagarl, called ‘ Silet Nagari,’ has a restricted use among the local 
Musalmilns, and this use of Nagari in distant East Bengal, and among 
Mohammedans, too, is explained as being the result of the influence of early 
colonies of proselytising Moslems from Upper India who wrote their verna- 
culars (Eastern and Western Hindi dialects) in Deva-nSgarl — Persianised 
Hindi (or Urdu) being not yet in the field — and taught it to the local con- 
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verts : a tradition in employing this alphabet was thus established and has 
continued down to our times. Recently this alphabet has been used in 
printing. (Padma-nath Sarnia, ‘ Silefc Nagarl/ VSPdP., 1315, No. 4.) 
In Chittagong, the Chakma dialect of Bengali, spoken by Bengalised 
Maghs or Aracanese and 'other Tibeto-Burmans who are Buddhist by 
faith, is writen in an alphabet which is a modification of the Khmer- Mon 
(Burmese) system of writing, based ultimately on an ancient South Indian 
alphabet (LSI., V, Part 1, pp. 321 ff.). 

The use of these various characters is a relic of the past, and the 
prestige of the native alphabet of Bengali has never been seriously 
assailed. 1 The language has become intimately associated with it, and 
Bengali speakers, like people everywhere, consider the alphabet as part 
of t their language. It forms a great link with the past, with Prakrit, 
with Sanskrit : the phonetic history and the story of the development 
of the language are, howsoever imperfectly it may be, embodied in its 
alphabet and orthography. 


1 While admitting .and appreciating all the arguments in favour of the Indian system 
of writing, I remain a believer in the Roman alphabet for all Indian languages, because 
of the simplicity of the symbols of whicli it consists, because of its true alphabetical 
nature is not subordinating the vowels, because of its manifold advantages in teaching, 
and in printing, and because of its wide use in the civilised world. The Roman alphabet, 
modified, supplemented and arranged according to the scientific scheme of the Indian one, 
would be a desideratum for India. But under the present conditions of the country, the 
idea cannot be taken up in earnest now for popular acceptance Sentiments are stronger 
than convenience, and the sentiment in favour of the national script, which is natural 
enough among any people, here has something real to stand upon. The cause of the illiter- 
acy of the masses is certainly not the so-called complicated nature of the Indian system of 
writing, as some missionaries and others fondly imagine. The use of the Roman alphabet 
in India will remain for a long time a matter of scientific and academic interest only. 
There must be fifty years or more of biliteralism, after literacy in the current alphabets 
has sufficiently spread among the masses, before the romanisation idea can filter down 
among the people from the more educated classes. But all that is rather remote ; and 
abandoning the Roman alphabet as an impracticable thing for India at the present 
moment, I would strongly advocate the unity of onr country in the matter of script 
throagh that truly national script of all India— the Deva-nftgari, as the next beat thing. 
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CHAPTER I 

PHONETIC HISTORY OP INDO- ARYAN 

Old Indo-Akyan Soi’Nds. 

128. The OIA. Sound-system may be said to be represented by that 
of the Vedic speech, and it was the following : 

Vowels. 


- 

Back 

Central 

Front 

Close (High) 

u: u 


■ • 

1 : 1 

Half -Close (High-Mid) ... 

o: 

» 

e: 

Half-Open (Low-Mid) ... 

! (? o: ?a) 


(?*) 

Open (Low) 

a: a 



Diphthongs 

a:u 


a:I(=? a:I) 

[Vocalic] 



ft* b H 
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Consonants. 



Glottal 

Velar 

Palatal 

Cacuminal 

(Retroflex) 

Alveolar 

Bilabial 

Stops 


k % 

c J 

t $ 

t d 

p b 

Aspirate Stops 


kh gfi 

eh jfi 

th (JR 

th dR 

ph bR 

Nasals 



J 1 

n 

n 

m 

Laterals 




« 1 ») 

1 


Flapped 





r 


Fricatives ... 

h fi 

00 


f 

3 

00 

Semi- vowels ... 



1(3) 



u(w) 


The symbols in the tables above are those of the International 
Phonetic Association. 1 


129, Of the above, it may be noted that — 

[o: , e:], as in bone, bane in Northern (Scottish) English, were pure 
vowels, originating from earlier, pre-IA. short diphthongs [au, al] through 

1 Our materials for the reconstruction of OIA. Phonetics are the following: (i) 
Modern pronunciations in the various parts of India and Ceylon, which have preserved a 
great deal of the old pronunciation through aline of uninterrupted tradition for some 3000 
years ; (ii) Ancient theory and practice, as in the Siksfts and Prfftififikhyas, and in Sanskrit 
grammatical treatises, representing faithfully the actual state of things in late OIA. times ; 
(iii) Evidence of the Greek transcription of Indian words and names, and of Greek vocables 
into Indian speech, throwing a flood of light on Indian Phonetics of the end of the iBt MIA. 
and Transitional MIA. periods. (Chinese transcriptions, later than Greek, are practically of 
no value ; and those in Iranian and Knchean, as well as Mon and Khmer, Siamese, Tibetan 
and Burmese, Javanese and Malay, Mongol, and Arabic, are on rare occasions helpful 
for medieval Indian pronunciations) : (iv) Evidence from the phonological development 
of MIA., and of the NIA. languages ; (v) Evidence from that of cognate IE. languages 
like Avestan and Old Persian, Greek and Gothic, Church Slav and Latin : all these checked 
by (v) the Principles of General Phonetics, and phonetic development of Speech in general. 
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an intermediate stage of [o: , s:]. Ancient Indian grammarians were 
fully conscious of this diphthongal origin of [o: , e:] , which were called 
« sandhyaksara » or combined syllables, [a + u, a + i] regularly became 
[o: , e:] in Vedic and in Sanskrit ; but the relation of [o: , e:] with « av, 
ay * , i.e., [aw, aj], or [aii, al], was quite patent, in groups like * sro-tar : 
Srav-as, e-ti : ay-ana * . It may be quite reasonably presumed that in 
the earliest OIA. period, [o: , e:] had the lower, more open sounds of 
[o: , ©:] , like the sounds of Southern English awe, ere j and, at that period, 
they might even have retained the original short diphthongal values of 
[aii, al > al ?] which obtained in Indo-Iranian. 

[ a: ; a, a, o] : the short « & * originally had an open, « vivyta *, 
sound, low back open [a], and the long wi « a * was the same sound 
with long quantity, [a:]. But it is not impossible that the slightly close, 
« samvfta », and withal back sound, traditionally = the u in Southern 
Englisn but, originated already in the early OIA. period ; it certainly did, 
at least dialectally, at the time of Panini (5th century B.C. ), in the 
North-western speech. In an unaccented position [a], or [a], seems to 
have been pronounced as [a], like the a in English along, as can be seen 
from elision in sandhi ( « te alagkftah > te’ lagkftah * ), and from cases 
of aphau'esis and syncope in early MIA., e.g., Pali « lagkara < alaijkara, 
numati < anumati, okka < *ukka < *ufcka < *ud’ka < udaka * (cf. 
E. Muller, ‘ Pali Grammar,’ London, 1884, § 7 ; W. Geiger, Pali Grammar 
in the Grundriss der Indo-Ar. Phil. u. Altertumskunde, § 20). 

[a: , a] were low back sounds ; and although the short « & » [a, a] has 
been raised in most MIA., there has never been noticeable any tendency to 
front it to [a] 1 : the typical NIA. representatives of the OIA. [a, a] 
being all back vowels, e.g., Northern Indian [a], Bengali [oj, and Marathi 
[v], the last being an [o] with spread lips. 


1 But possibly in the old PrScya speech, which changed OIA. ‘-as, -ab’ to [a] before 

the viearga was fronted to [a, 00] before passing into ‘o’ : cf. the IA., change of Indo-Iranian 

**aaz- * to 1 * -e** (* # maadha-* > Skt. * medhas/ Avestic 4 mazda - 4 ; 1 # azdhi * > Skt. *edhi/ 

Avestio ( zdl/ etc.) 
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The long diphthongs [a:u, a:I (=a:l ? )] had their first elements long in 
the Vedie period, but later, immediately before the MIA. period, they seem 
to have become short, and converged towards [au > o: , al > e:], to be 
ultimately merged into original [o:, e:] in MIA. The quality of the « S » 
vowel in § « ai * it may be presumed, was fronted from the back [a:] to the 
front [a:] in connection with the palatal [i] forming the second element 
of the diphthong. The medieval and modern Sanskrit values of these 
diphthongs do not make the first element long. 

130. As for the consonants, the glottal sound of [h] is the visarga , 
which is voiceless h, as in English hand, happen , occurring in OIA. only 
finally after a vowel, and after the unvoiced stops in aspirates ([kh, th etc.]) ; 
and [fi] is the fully voiced sound, the normal Indian ^ « h » , which is 
found commonly in an intervocal position in English, in words like behind, 
perhaps : [fi] is found in all positions except the final in OIA., and it 
occurred also in the voiced aspirates ([gfi, dfi] etc.). 

[k kh, g gfi] are well-known sounds; [g] is the velar nasal; [x], 
the « jihva-mullya * sound, that of ch in German ach, occurred only as a 
variant of [h] before [k] : « tatah kim * = [tatax kim]. 

The palatal stops and aspirates [c ch, j jfi] were made with the front 
of the tongue striking against the hard palate, above the teeth-ridge ; 
there was very little of a spirant off-glide, and the sounds were rather 
different from the NIA. (and MIA.) affricates with a pronounced sh or zh 
element, into which they developed : they resembled hj , gy , or rather, 
were more like fy, dy sounds, than anything else ; and in early MIA., in 
most of the dialects, «t.y, dy * fell together with [c, j]. [ji] is the French and 
Italian gn. The palatal fricative [ 9 ] was originally pronounced, as its 
frequent interchange with [k] and [c] would show, like the ch in Standard 
German tcA. Later, it developed, during the OIA. period, the sound of a 
forward kind of sh, [j], such as is found in Bengali ; and this can be seen 
from numerous cases of interchange with [s] in Vedic and Sanskrit; but in 
most MIA., [9 >/] was reduced to the dental [s]. 

The retroflex or cerebral sounds, [b th, 4 <Jfi, n], were produced by striking 
the curled tongue-tip well against the dome or the highest point of the 
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palatal arch. The retroflex sibilant, « s * [f], an «£-sound, seems to have been 
produced exactly in the same way. This would result in a sound approach- 
ing the velar spirant, [x] ; and it seems in certain forms of OIA., the [x] 
sound was actually the one employed for [J], as we can infer from a medieval 
pronunciation of [J] as [kh], which still obtains — [kh] being the nearest 
Middle Indian approximation to a traditional [x]. Cf. [-s->*J*, J*>x] in 
Slav : «snuxa, synftxd *=Skt. « snusa, sunusu » etc. : compare also the dia- 
lectal Pasto pronunciation of [f] or [J] as [x]. In the MIA. vernaculars, [J*] 
fell together with [/] or [s]. The retroflex laterals [ ], lfi] seem to have 
occurred dialectally only, in the speech which formed the basis of the 
Rig-Veda dialect; they were from an original [d, <Jfi] in intervocal posi- 
tions. Sanskrit does not use the [1, lfi], but Pali does. 

[tth, d dfi], according to the evidence of the ‘Pratisakhyas/ were « danta- 
mullya * or alveolar sounds (like l or d of English), and not interdental 
(like the Italian sounds), which they are now. [n, 1] have always retained 
their alveolar sounds. The vocalic [1], as in the second syllable in the 
English word little (without its guttural quality), was an exceedingly rare 
sound, and Vedic preserves it only in the root « k]p * . [p] was an alveolar 

sound : it is described in the ‘ Rk-pratisakhya ’ as being produced in the 
« vartsa ( = barsva) * teeth -ridge region. It is also described as a cerebral 
sound, owing probably to its influence in changing dentals to cerebrals in 
certain forms of early MIA. Probably it was, as in NIA., a slightly rolled 
alveolar sound, of about two flaps of the tongue initially, and medially a 
sound of one flap only, [r] was also vocalic or syllabic, occurring both 
long and short : % ^ [f: , f]. The f PratiSakhyas ’ describe the [p] as being 
made up of a very short «& + r-t-&*, forming £ + $ + & = 1 mora [p = a r o]. 
This gives a sound like the Avestan * era * , an Iranian equivalent of IA. 
M : [t was evidently a sound of one flap of the tongue, when it was short 
vocalic. When it was long, [f :], it was in all likelihood a fully trilled sound, 
[p] has been described as a guttural sound by the ‘ Rk-tantra-vyakarana ’ : 
perhaps it was due to the back sound of [a] figuring in it [«r*]. 

The bilabial sounds do not require any note, excepting [f], which is 
the sound made in blowing out a candle, and is a very common phone in 
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NIA. speech. In OIA. it was found as a modification of [h] — the 
« upadhmSnlya * sound — before a [p] : « punah punah » = [punaFpunah]. 

The semivowels were [I] and [u] : they preserved the vocalic character 
well in the OIA. period ; but by the time of PSnini, [&] became a 
spirant, a denti-labial [v], in the speech which is treated in PSnini's 
grammar; and a bilabial spirant value, [t>], quite a common IA. sound 
of the present day, seems to have been present in late OIA. [I] became 
a spirant, which developed into a frank 2 ^-sound, [g], in Early and 
Transitional MIA. 

The vowels in OIA. could be nasalised ; and the nasalisation was in a 
peculiar way, by bringing in a nasal glide, « anusvara », after a pure 
vowel: wfw' « an (am), in (im), un (urii) * being [a", i~, u*], which 
practically resulted in [acl, il, ufi]. Long vowels under certain conditions 
could be « aDunasika * or nasalised properly : e.g., wfa = [maha: asi]; so 
^fll****** [ra$ml:r iua, su:nu:r iuuanluir ut], (Cf. W. D. Whitney, 
‘ Sanskrit Grammar/ §§ 209 ff. : also §§70 ff.) In the case of [p] , it was 
evidently a question of a simple nasalisation following the sonant [f], 
the vowel basis of the nasalisation being an [i, u, e, a] : e.g., sf v = 
[np'r abhi]. That the « anusvSra * in OIA. was not a mere nasalisation, 
but a nasal continuation of, or a nasal glide following a pure vowel, is 
borne out by MIA., and also by the traditional pronunciations of 
Sanskrit in different parts of India, which have altered [*] of OIA. to a 
definite nasal [g, n, ft] : e.g., OIA. [scrskfta, saaskj*ta] , in Bengali 
pronunciation [jog(o) t fkrito], Northern Indian [sAnskrit], Western Indian 
[sAftskrut]. 

Changes of the OIA. Sounds in Middle Indo-Aryan. 

131. The Sound-system of OIA. was modified to a great extent 
during the First and the Transitional MIA. stages. 

[f : , F> |] were dropped, pure and simple vowels taking their places. 
[a:u, a:i] were altered to [o:, e:] , and the fortunes of these were joined to 
those of the original [o:, e:] . A short [o, e] developed before double 
consonants, 
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Among the consonants, [h], the « visarga », was dropped, and also its 
modifications, which, however, left traces : e.g., « duhkha » = [duxkha], 
whence Pali « dukkha » ; « punah punah * = [punQF punab], whence Pali 
« punappunaih » etc. [J*, 5 > f] fell together with [s] in the Midland ; in 
the East [/j alone was retained ; and in the North-west, all the three 
continued side by side till the Second MIA. stage. 

The consonants of the palatal and alveolar groups came to acquire a 
slightly more advanced articulation. The alveolars were possibly established 
as interdentals during the Early MIA. period. By the end of the Second 
MIA. period, the palatal stops had been advanced and modified into 
palato-alveolar affricates, made either with the front, blade or the tip of 

^ A A A 

the tongue : [c, j] changing to [c$, jj] [cf, J 5 ], or [tf, dg] ; and there was 
a further advancing of these affricatised palatals in some forms of NIA. 
to the dental affricates [ts, dzl and the dental sibilants [s, zl. 

MIA. Affricate Pronunciation of the Palatal Stops. 

132. The affricate pronunciation of the palatal stops seems to have 
been only dialectal in the Early MIA. period, and in all likelihood originated 
first in the Pracya area. Greek transcriptions of Indian words 
refer to the conditions obtaining in India mainly in the Transitional 
MIA. period ; and from the Greek rendering of Indian « c, j * 
by « s, z, ss, tz, tl * and « z, dl * (« Candra-gupta=Sandrakuptos ; candana 
= tsandanon ; Paiicalah = P&ssaloi [pficcfada: ?], Paz&loi [ pflj^Qila: ?] ; 
Ca§tana=Tiastanos, Tiastanes ; UjjayinI, UjjenI=Ozgne; Yamuna>Jamuna 
= Diamouna : cf. J. Wackernagel, ‘Altindische Grammatik,’ I, § 119), we 
can conclude that the affricate value (denoted by « s, z, tz, ss *) and the 
stop value (= * tl, dl *) both obtained in Western and Northern India in 
the centuries immediately after Christ. The indiscriminate use of « kh * 
and * ch * after « i » in the Transitional MIA. (Midland dialect ?) equivalent 
of Sanskrit «bhiksunl » — « bhikhuni-, bhichuni-» etc. at Bharhutand Sanchi 
(cf. Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe,’ p. 7), show in all probability a palatal 
stop pronunciation of « ch » , not far removed from a * kh * made after 
a palatal vowel. The name « Cita » , in a Buddhist inscription of the 2nd 
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century A. C. from Kathiawar, if it really is an Indian transcription of 
a Germanic (Gothic) name Hilda [xilda], would give us something like a 
«ky * value for * c * (cf. Sten Konow, JRAS., 1912, pp. 879-885). 

The use of the ligature « ky » for a palatalised « k » in some of the 
BrShml inscriptions of the East (as at Kalsi and Ramgarh) shows that in 
some at least of the Eastern (and Midland ?) dialects, « c » had lost the 
stop pronunciation and had become an affricate by the 3rd century B. C. ; 
otherwise there would not have been any necessity for using a digraph 
« ky * for a fronted « k * , mainly when the latter occurred after « i *. 
Prakrit grammarians, from Vararuci downwards to MSrkandeya (17th 
century), imply or mention a twofold pronunciation of the letters of the 
« c » class in Second MIA. Grierson takes their statements to mean 
that a palatal affricate pronunciation obtained in the Magadhl and 
Ardha-mogadhl areas ( = [(J, tj*]), and a dental one ([ts]) in the Maharastrl 
and SaurasenI tracts ; and he holds that later, in the North SaurasenI area, 
the clear, palatal sound [cf, tj] was revived, and it ousted the old dental 
one of [ts], so that the latter does not obtain any longer in Western Hindi. 
(‘The Pronunciation of the Prakrit Palatals/ JRAS., 1913, pp. 391 ff.). 
But it seems that the not very clear remarks of the Prakrit grammarians 
may be taken quite in another way. Vararuci, our oldest Prakrit 
grammarian, explicitly states that in Magadhl the palatals were pronounced 
distinctly and pronounced in full (‘ Prakfta-prakasa,’ XI, 5 : « ca-vargasya 
spastata tath’ficcaranah * ). Apparently there was another pronunciation 
which could be characterised as « a-spasta * or indistinct, and which evidently 
obtained in Sauraseni and Maharastrl : and such an indistinct pronuncia- 
tion could not mean a dental affricate one, as Grierson is inclined to think, 
but rather, an elided pronunciation, in ^aurasenl and Maharastrl, as 
Rasanta-Kumar Chatterji has rightly contended (in noticing Grierson’s 
article in the VSPdP. for San 1320 : ‘ Ca-varglya Varna-samuher Uccaran/ 
esp. pp. 201-203). At the time of Vararuci, who described MIA. of the 
second period, Maharastrl had already dropped its intervocal stops « k g,c j, 
t d », but SaurasenI and Magadhl retained them as voiced stops, and these 
voiced stops were really fricatives in the Northern Indian dialects. (See 
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pp. 83*86.) A simple stop pronunciation of tbe palatal sounds is easier 
to voice and to turn to an open sound, and thus elide it, than a compound 
affricate one, well-advanced with a prominent [J] or [5] glide : [c > cj, tjf, 
te] is commonly retained, or at the worst simplified to [J], or to [s < ts] ; 
but [c > j > j > zero], where [j] is an open 6ound, would be an easy 
process. And according to the Prakrit grammarians, intervocal « -c-, -j- » 
in Magadhl are never elided, whereas they are elided in Maharastrl, same 
as « -k-, -g-, -t-, -d- * ; and in ^auraseni, apparently the unvoiced stop 
« -c- * became voiced to « -j- » , and this derived * -j- * and the original 
intervocal « -j- * both became open, i.e., the voiced spirant [j, 5], and were 
elided : this can be seen from specimens of SaurasenI in an old drama like 
the * Mpcchakatika ’ : e.g., « bhoana=bhojana ; puijjanta=* pujiyyanta = 
pujyamana ; pua = puja ; vania = vatiija ; vaana = vacana ; raa (Magadhl 
l5ja) = raja ; vaedu = vacayatu ; moaissasi = mocayisyasi », etc. ; also 
from Modern Western Hindi forms like « baini = vacana ; rain^t = rajani ; 

w v 

gainda = gaj^ndra ; bla = blja- ; sul = sucikS *, etc. It seems genuine 
Magadhl words in Bengali retain the intervocal * -C-, -j- *, e.g., 

« pRcll^t » = Sanskrit « praclra * ; « bij&nl * fan = « vyajanika »; 

but such words are exceedingly rare, and non-Magadhl forms with elided 
« -c-, -j- *, like Stt « rai * mustard = * rajika », <Tfa * rSy^t »= « rajan * are 
largely found in Bengali. (See below, under Phonology : the Palatals in 
Bengali.) In the North-western dialect, « -c-, -j- * both became spirantised, 
as in &aurasenl, during the Transitional MIA. period ; and as can be seen 
from Kharoithi documents, this spirant pronunciation in the North-western 
speech was indicated by « y » : e.g., « ayariva — acarya ; viyaa = vijaya » 
(see p. 84 ); « puyae = pujayai * (Taxila Vase Inscription, Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 296) ; «c §uyi, suyi = suci ; goyari = gocare ; soyati=socante ; ya(y)eya 
— yajeyya, yajeta; puyito = pujitah; vayati = vrajati ; payeti = Pali 
pacenti * (‘ Kharosthl Dharma-pada ’ : see p. 86 ). The As5kan spelling 
« majula (Kalsi), majula (Dhauli), majura (Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra) 
= mayura- (cf. mora, Girnar) *, showing « -j- * for « -y- » , implies the 
presence of a fricative for the stop « -j- * in the 3rd century B.C. Vararuci 
does not give any rule for the treatment of «-c-, -j-* in SaurasenI : apparently 
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the rule for Mabarastrl (« prayo lopah » , II, ?) held good here. For 

Magadhl, Vararuci lays down the rule (XI, 4) that single « j » becomes 
« y » both initially and intervocally : « yanadi = janati, viyale = vijala *. 
This would imply a spirant pronunciation for * j * in Magadhl as well, 
for there is ample evidence that « y » had a value like zh [j, g] during the 
Transitional MIA. period (see §133). Hema-candra also notes « y * for 
« j * (‘ Siddha-Hema-candra/ VIII, 4, 29 2). But initial * j » did never 
become a spirant, any more than the other initial stops. Vararuci and 
Hema-candra in this case are to be supplemented by Markan<jeya, who 
apparently follows old authority when he says that in Magadhl « c, j * 
have a « y * before them — « yc, yj * (* ca-ja-yor upari yas syat * : 

XII, 21). The ligature « yc, yj » is undoubtedly a way of indicating a 
‘clear/ palatal affricate pronunciation, with the spirant glide, here 
represented by « y » , properly identified, but placed before the letters 
denoting the original stop sounds. The affiricate pronunciation later came 
in no doubt in Sauraseni. One can compare the device employed in the 
Sarada alphabet to indicate the palatal affricates of KaSmlrl, by « cy, jy », 
to which Grierson draws our attention, after the original * c, j * developed 
the dental affricate values of « ts, dz » in that language (Grierson, JRAS,, 
1913, p.395). 

To sum up : it would seem that the OIA. palatal stops kept their 
stop pronunciation in the Midland and in the Western tracts of Aryavarta 
at a time when these became pronounced affricates in the East. After 
the I A. speech was well on the Second MIA. stage, when Vararuci wrote 
his grammar, Maharastrl and ^aurasenl preserved, at least' dialectally, 
the old stop values initially, and medially they were dropped or were 
reduced to a weak « y »-like sound ; but in Magadhl (dialectally at least), 
the clear affricates were heard, and to Vararuci as an easterner, this 
affricate articulation appeared as being decidedly clear and well-enunciated 
beside the stop palatals of the other areas with their uncertain acoustic 
effect ; and Maf«*dhl affricates were not elided intervocally. But, from 
the evidence of Greek transcriptions, the affricate sounds seem to have 
developed, dialectally probably; in the Saurasenl and other Western areas 
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as well, in the Transitional MIA. stage ; and in the late MIA. period, 
these became universal. Through the influence of the Midland speech, 
forms with elided intervocal palatal stops characterising SaurasenI (and 
Ardha-mSgadhl) of the Transitional and Second MIA. stages were accepted 
in the younger forms of Magadhl — Proto-Bengali etc. But the palatal 
affricate pronunciation of « c, j * had gradually spread over all IA. ; and 
under new conditions, the palatal affricates further were dentalised in some 
of the NIA. dialects — Assamese, East Bengali, Southern Oriya, Marathi, 
and dialectal Gujarati. 

133 - The intervocal cerebrals « <), <jh * were changed to « J, lh » in 
the basic dialect of the Vedic speech. Pali also has this peculiarity. 
Sanskrit, except in the dialectal pronunciation followed in the South of 
India, retains the « (j dh * sounds. In all Indian speech, single * -<j-, -^h- * 
have become the so-called ‘ cerebral r * — « r, rh * . This sound is made 
by curling up the tip of the tongue and bringing it to the point of articula- 
tion for [t d], and then quickly making the tongue to move forward and 
strike against the teeth-ridge with the underneath side, and then lie flat. 
This modification possibly came in during the First MIA. period, if not 
earlier : Greek transcriptions like « Larike = * Latja-, Lata- ; karuophullon 
=* ka<jua-phala, katuka-phala ; Saraganos = * Sada-ganna, Sata-karni- 
(cf. Hala < * Sada < * Sata < Sata-) », belonging to post-Christian times, 
show evidently a « r * pronunciation of intervocal « d * . 

q « y », a semi-vowel in OIA., [I], became a pronounced fricative by 
the 3 rd century B.C. ; e.g., Asokan North-western Prakrit (Shahbazgarbi) 
« badaya - * badaza *, for « *badasa=dvadasa *. Epigraphical evidence 
from the Transitional MIA. period fully establishes the [ 5 ] pronunciation 
of the letter for « y ». (Of. ‘ Mathura Lion Pillar Inscription,’ F. W. 
Thomas, Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 135 ff.) The « ya-§ruti » of Jaina orthography 
for Ardha-magadhl, found also in the epigraphical remains of the Transi- 
tional MIA. period, stands equally for some sort of spirant value of « y * 
(see p. 85). It was this spirant value of « y * that apparently brought 
about the creation of the ligature « ys * for * z * in the Brahml alphabet, 
to write the * z» sound in the (Iranian) Saka language from the 1st 
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century A. C. : « Ysamotika=Zamotika, Damaysada = Damazada » ; East 
Iranian (in BrShral) « ysara = zara » thousand, * balyna=balza * Buddha 
(originally —priest) . (Cf. H. Liiders, ‘Die Sakas und die “ nordarische ” 
Sprache,’ Sitzungsberichte der kou preuss. Ak. der Wissen., 1913, XXIII, 
pp. 406 ff. ; cf. also E. Leumann, * Zur nordarisohen Sprache u. Litteratur/ 
Strassburg, 1912.) In the Kharostbl ‘ Dharma-pada,’ «y » is also used for 
the spirant representative of 01 A. intervocal « c, j » {e.g., the examples 
quoted at p. 247). 

[i > j>j > g ] became the stop [j] or the affricate [$, dg] in initial 
positions in the Second MIA. period, and in this way fell together with the 
original OIA. « j * [j-, j- > jg- ] : e.g., OIA. * yoga *, Early MIA. 
« yoga *, Transitional and Second MIA. * j6ga=joga, joa ». This 

spirantised « y * changed also the groups « ty, dy * to « cc, jj *= [cc, 

g > ccf, jjg] in the Midland and in the West during the First and 

Transitional MIA. stages : [ti > tj > <9 > tc > cc > ccf; di > dj > dj 
> JJ > J$), ddg(?)] ; but in the East, « ty, dy * had a different develop- 
ment during the First MIA. period : « ty, dy > tiy, yy » respectively. 

The bilabial semivowel 3 [u] seems to have developed different values 
in the different dialectal areas — a rounded-lip bilabial semivowel [ti = w], 
a spread-lip bilabial spirant [t>], and a denti-labial spirant [v], — which one 
cannot very well find out now. Greek transcriptions give for the MIA. A 
the following : (i) « ou (= u), 0 » : « Ouindion = Vindhya j Soa6tes = 
Suvastu; Peukelaotis=Pukk(h)aliivatI, Puskalavatl; Imaos = Himava(n); 
Deopalli = Devapalll ; (ii) * b * : « Bidaspes = * Vidasta, 

Vitasta; Bibasis = *Vivasa, Vipasa; Erannoboas = Hiranya-vaha * ; 
and (iii) « hu * , initially: « Iluphasis = Vipasa*. The characteristic 
N1A. pronunciation is that of a bilabial spirant. In the Gujarat area, 
from Girnar Aiokan forms like « dv- > db-; tv > tp * beside « tm > tp », 
one can surmise that the a was a strong bilabial fricative in the First MIA. 
period, which became a stop in the 3rd century B. C., and assimilated 
the preceding dental to itself [du = dw > du > db > bb = Gujarati 
b, Sindhl b’ ; tu = tw > to > tp > tp > pp ; tm > tvfr > to > tP > 
tp > pp]. 
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Unexploded Stops in Consonant Groups. 

134 . The affricate pronunciation of the palatal stops, the change 
of intervocal « -<J- * to « -r- * , the spirantisation of « y * , which have 
been noticed above, and the later change of the stops « k g, t d, p b * 
to open consonants (noticed at pp. 83 ff., also in § 1 32), came in only 
gradually. The most important characteristic of MIA. is the assimilation 
of dissimilar consonantal combinations into double consonants ; and this 
characteristic primarily marks off MIA. from 01 A. This change was due 
mainly to the first consonant in a group of two stops like « -kt-, -pt- » 
being pronounced without explosion, so that it was reduced to a mere stop 
or closure, and its position was shifted to that of the next stop : thus 
« lip-ta, bhak-ta » became in late OIA. « bha k ta, lip la » [bfiak,ta, lip,ta] , 
which then became assimilated to « bha^ ta, liHa = bhatta, litta • . 
Pinal stops, unvoiced, were similarly pronounced without explosion, as in 
« vidyut, marut, parisat, dbarmat, syat, dhik, manak » ; and the final 
unexploded or implosive « t, k * were duly lost in MIA. : e.g., Pali « vijju, 
maru, parisa, dhamma, siya (assa), dhl, mina ». The ‘ PratiSakhyas ’ have 
noted this characteristic in (late) OIA. pronunciation (R. Gauthiot, 

‘ La Fin de Mot en Indo-Europeen,’ Paris, 1913, pp. 91-92). In the 
NIA. languages, in consonant groups resulting from the dropping of 
intervening vowels (as, for example, in Bengali « bap&-ke > 

bapke * to the father, « thakite > thakte » to remain, Hindustani 

« apa-ka > apka * of self, « sakata > sakta * is able), there is complete 
explosion of the first stop, and this is helped by a consciousness, vague 
it might be, of the fact that the forms consist of essential or radical 
parts, and affixes. This method of fully articulating the* first stop of 
a group, except in the case of the same stop ‘ doubled,’ now obtains in the 
modem Indian pronunciation of Sanskrit and of tatsama words in the 
of vernaculars : e.g., « Sak-ti , ab-da » : but this is merely an extension of 

the vernacular habit of pronunciation. The unexploded stops of late OIA. 
thus brought iu their train their complete assimilation in the next period. 

This assimilation was accompanied by other simplifications in 
connection with the liquids and nasals, and sibilants. Possibly a habit of 
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speech which preferred an open syllable to a closed one also manifested 
itself. A great mass of 1A. speakers, at the commencement of the MIA. 
period (at least in the East, to start with) probably had lost the sense of 
distinction between root and affix. Thus what were «dhar/ma, sah/ya, 
Suk/ra, yaj/na, ak/si, * spfs/ta > spfs/ta, sus/ka * in the speech-feeling 
of the earlier generations in the OIA. period, became, after the speech had 
spread among peoples of different tongues, « dha-rma > dha-mma, 
sa-hya > sa-jjha, su-kra > su-kka, ya-jna > ya-niia, a-ksi > a-kkhi 
(a-cchi), * spu-sta * bpu-hta > phu-ttha, su-ska * su-hka > su-kkha * . 
The principle of the Indian alphabetical system in having only open 
syllables was apparently based on this sort of syllabic division. 

Stops and Spirants in MIA. 

135 . Open or spirant pronunciation of the single OIA. stops « k g, t d, 
p b » intervocally was established by the close of the Transitional MIA. 
period. This has been described before (pp. 83 ff.). After the assimilation of 
compound consonants, this was undoubtedly the most important change in 
the history of the I A. sounds. But owing to the NIA. languages having 
largely replenished themselves by borrowings from Sanskrit (or Perso- 
Arabic, as in the case of Urdu) and by new formations, the full significance 
and importance of this change in the history of IA. is not usually recognised. 
(Cf. Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ §§ 14, 81.) In Second and Late 
MIA., intervocally there were no single stops, only single spirants and 
double stops : and these spirants, too, were dropped from pronunciation, 
quite early in a dialect like Maharastrl, and later in other dialects like 
SaurasenI and MSgadhl ; and the elision had taken place in words inherited 
from OIA. long before beginning of the NIA. period. The Indian 
graphic system continued to employ the letters for the voiced stop sounds 
of [g, d, b] (generally however, ^ « v * was used for the last) where the 
corresponding open souuds or spirants were undoubtedly used in speech. 
The epigraphical evidence from the Transitional MIA. period, and the 
traditions of Prakrit spelling, with their hesitancy in using « g, d, b (v) », or 
omitting them, or substituting « y » for them, coupled with our knowledge 
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of what has happeued or is actually happening in other languages, 
are enough to establish that. Conservatism in spelling is a common 
thing in languages with a long history, and letters are retained even when 
they have dropped from pronunciation. In Modern Spanish (Castilian), 
« agua, abogado » etc. are pronounced as [ aua, auo^fabo ], the latter 
word even becoming [ auog.ao ]. The OIA. « dyuta-, dviguna-, suka-, tapa, 
hfdaya, dlpa-, Saba * passed into typical NIA. « jua, dung, sug, tg, bia, 
dig, cha * through an intermediate MIA. stage « juba-, diquna-, suga-, 
taba, hibaa, dlba-, chaba » : and this stage is that which was arrived at 
during the Transitional MIA. period. The rules of Prakrit (Second 
MIA.) grammar in this matter are inconsistent, and the examples in Prakrit 
literature for dialects like SaurasenI and MagadhI are not always 
reliable. Even the very spirant sounds are not recognised by the Prakrit 
grammarians: any more than a Modern Bengali grammarian would 
ordinarily notice the under-articulation of consonants which obtains in 
Bengali ( c.g ., grand-papa [tbakurdada] is frequently pronounced 

[thaqurdaba], and is even reduced to Jf^rl [thau(r)d:a]. (Cf. 

S. K. Chatterji, * A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ London, 1921, 
§ 81.) We can see, however, that in genuine tadbhava forms in all the 
NIA. speeches, the single intervocal stops of OIA., « k, gj t, d; p, b * , 
are not preserved. The intervocal palatal stops of OIA. « c, j * were likewise 
elided in tadbhava words in some forms NIA., but were retained in others ; 
and the intervocal cerebral stops « t., d » have in all NIA. been reduced to 
« .(J. = r » Wherever a NIA. word agrees with its corresponding OIA. 
(Sanskrit) form in retaining a stop, voiced or unvoiced, or an aspirate, such a 
word is not a genuine, inherited tadbhava. OIA. stops in the body of a word 
are as a rule preserved iu NIA. only when they are preceded by a nasal, 
and when they were doubled by assimilation in MIA. The intervocal 
single aspirated stops of OIA., through a similar process of spirantisation 
in the stop element in Transitional MIA., became a mere aspiration in 
Late MIA. and NIA. : e.g ., « mukha > mugha > mugha > muha; laghu> 
lag.hu > lahu ; kathayati > katheti > kadhedi > kabheSi > kahei, kahe ; 
vadhu-> vabhu-> vahu, bahu ; Sephalikg > *sebhaliga > *sebhSli^a > 
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* sehalia > Middle Bengali sihall > New Bengali Siuli ; gabhlra 
> gabhlra > gahlra », etc. « ch, jh » are rare as intervocal sounds; and 

« th, 4h » normally became « -4h- = ?h * in all late MIA. and NIA. In 

MIA., an aspirate occurs in the body of a word only after its corresponding 
stop or nasal (and in NIA. tadbhava forms, only after a long vowel, simple 
or nasalised). 

The state of things with regard to the stops and aspirates in Typical 
MIA. of the Transitional and Second MIA. period, e.g ., in SaurasenI of 
c. 200 A. C., was something like the following : 

Initially only : « k- g-, c- j-, t- 4-, t- d-, p- b- ; h- ; kh- gh-, ch- 
jh-, th- 4h- , th- dh-, ph- bh- » . 

Medially : « , -y- (= [ 5 ]), -4- (= [r]), -b-, -b-[u] ; -h- ; -kk(h). 

-gg(h)-, -cc(h)- -jj(h)-, -tt(h)- - 44 (h)-, -tt(h)- -dd(h)-, -pp(h)- 
-bb(h)- ; -gk(h)- i)g(h)-, -nc(h)- -iij(h)-, -nt('h)- -n 4 (h)-, 

-nt(h)- -nd(h)-, -mp(h)- -mb(h)-». 

The double consonants of MIA. derived by assimilation continued 
till NIA., — to be simplified to a single consonant, with compensatory 
lengthening of preceding vowel : and this resultant single consonant of 
NIA. has persisted generally. 1 

But in one dialect of MIA., the Ardha-magadhl of the Jains, 
in texts which from their language apparently go back to the Transi- 
tional MIA., we meet with a few cases of elision of the normal MIA. 
double consonants — the group « tt » : e.g., * aya — atta, atman ; paya = 

patta, patra ; goya = gotta, gotra ; ral = rfttrl (rad: also, in Mabarastrl) ; 
sayarl = sattari, saptati ; cari = cattari, catvari ; caySlisa, callsa = 
catvarinSat » etc. (Cf. Jules Bloch, * Langue Marathe,’ pp. 216-217.) 
This sort of elision of double « tt * is entirely against the spirit of MIA. 
phonology, and the reasons for it are not known. Possibly a case like 
« r5l < radl * is to be referred to an OIA. « * rS-ti *, occurring side by 

1 In certain forms of Bengali, however, we have a further elision of these resultant 
single stops: e.g., * thakkura, fhflknra,* Standard Colloquial Bengali ‘thSur* beside 
ftp c thakura’ ; it 3 ! * fh5u 1 for it^t^l 4 th&kurani,' honoured lady ; 1 vappa, bapa 1 father , 
Chittagong Bengali Mfa * bfly.* 
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side with « ri-tris, ra-trl * ; * eari », for « *cayari *, found in all NIA., may 
be from analogy of forms like « eatur » > « caii » (cf. J. Bloch, op. cit .) ; 
but the early forms in most NIA. being « ciari * (see p. 106 : see also later, 
under Morphology : the Numerals ), we may have to postulate the influence 
of Middle Persian in Late MIA. — Pahlavl « cahar *, Pazand «cihSr* (=New 
Persian * cShar, car » ) possibly having something to do in the use of 

* ciari » for « cattari * in Late MIA. and NIA. (cf. « sahassa » of Late 
MIA., ousted by the Persian « hazar * ) ; « cayalisa » for « catvarinSat * is an 
extension of this to the numerals for the 40-group j and « sayari * for 
« sattari * may well be on the analogy of * *c&ySri, eiari * for « catlari * . 
The other words remain obscure — « aya, paya, goya * Can it be that 
« aya * is a blend of the ladbham « atta * and a semi-lalsnma « * Stama > 

* Sdama > * ayavii * ? 

There seem to have been some cases of simplification of double 
consonants to a single one with compensatory lengthening, mainly of 
sibilants, in Transitional and Second MIA. 

136. Phonological development of MIA. from 01 A. is a subject 
apart, its study belonging properly to that of Pali and other Prakrits and 
the Apabhransa. In the late MIA. period, some further modifications 
of the OIA. Sound-system became prominent. The Transitional and 
Second MIA. tendency to elide single intervocal stops of OIA. continued and 
manifested itself in specifically late MIA. formations as well; single « -m- * 
intervocally became « » , which was reduced to a mere nasalisation of 

♦ 

1 In Bengali, there are the words fft('S) ‘da(o) ’ chopper t hill — ‘ ditra’; ‘g^o)’ 
=s ‘gutra,* beside a regular tadbhav a $ft$ ‘gata ’<* galta * =‘ gatra 9 in Middle Bengali, and 
an old scmt-iatsama ‘ gatara * from * * gattara * ; and C^fl ‘ pd/ Opya f pua,’ beside ^5 

‘puta* = ( puta’< ( putta v pntra.’ The last form may have been influenced by 1 pota/ which 
would give ‘poa, po* in NIA. *t1, flt^l 1 g&o, g&y» gu-a* may be an 

analogical formation, after ‘kaya* = ‘kaa*; Wl c da ’ is explained by Grierson as being 
from a form ‘ * drilta/ attested from Kasmiri : it is found in Hindi as 1 d5w, dSu/ bill, 
sickle , and the occurrence in Skt. of the forms * dati 1 sickle t scythe , ‘data 1 mown, cut off t 
i diitr * mowing, mower shows that the source of the NT A. word is not 1 dfftra,’ but rather 
some form like * datp 9 (although the Kol word * datrom * sickle , evidently an old Aryan 
borrowing, would show that * datra 9 was quite a popular OIA, vocable). 
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the vowel in most cases in NIA. ; and this modification probably appeared 
sporadically quite early (cf. « yamuna=*ya^un5 * > Greek transcription 
« Iobares » ). Intervocal sibilants single or double became « b » in some 
cases : a change also noticed in a few early instances (cf. « karsapana » = 
« kabapana » in Pali) ; its origin and scope in MIA. is not known. 

MIA. kept in close touch with Sanskrit, and especially in later times, 
when it had the disadvantage of having a large number of homophones 
through phonetic decay. Thus, « akSra, agara, acara * would all be reduced 
to « aara » , « suta, suka » to « sua » ; and it was necessary to introduce 
fresh blood, as it were, into the system of the speech, in the shape of new 
words and forms. TaUamas were being brought into MIA. from the time of 
its differentiation as MIA. The phonetic changes which modified these new- 
comers were to some extent different from those which characterised original 
MIA. When in these taisamas there was a nexus of a stop + liquid or 
nasal, MIA. no longer went in for assimilation, which characterised its 
phonetics in the formative period, but anaptyxis (viprakarsa), which is a 
habit of pronunciation occasionally found in OIA. (in the « svara-bhakti * of 
the Vedic speech), came in : thus * dharma > dhamma > dhama* is a tad- 
bhava, « dharma > dharama * is a semi-talsamn ; so « sarsapa > *sassapa > 
sasava : sarisapa, sarisava * ; « varsS > vassa > vasa : varisa * ; « kpsna > 
kanha : kasana * ; « ratna » ought to have a tadbhava * *ratta > *rata » 
(cf. « sapatn! > savattl, NIA. saut » ), but already in Pali we find the 

semi-iatsama « ratana * (Bengali « r&tanfjl * is not from this MIA. 
form, which would have given only « radana > raftana > raana > *rawana 
> *ran& > *?|^ *r&n^ * ; it is a new semi-la/sama ; but cf. « adarsika * > 
scui-iatsama in Early MIA. * *adarasika* [instead of the proper tadbhava 
* *ada$§ika * which would have become *^1% * *usl » in Bengali] ; 
« ^adarasika > *aarasia ar^tsl *). Sanskrit words in MIA. also had 

to conform to the phonetic habit of MIA. which would tolerate only double 
stops in the middle of a word, and not single ones, as single ones would 
be voiced and spirantised : thus « eka > ea » , as in Assamese « e-z&n » 
= « eka-jana » , tadbhava ; « eka » , reintroduced in MIA., became 
« ekka » , whence a Common NIA. « ek » . 
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137. The phonetic system of the native (i.e., of the old tadbhava and 
debt) clement in Magadhl Apabhransa, the source of Bengali, was in all 
likelihood the following : 


Vowels. 



Back 

Front 

Close 

u: u 

i: i 

Half-Close 

o: o 

e: e 

Half-Open ... 

n 


! 

Open . . . 

a: 



Nasalised forms of the vowels also occurred. 
Consonants. 



Glottal 

V elar 

Retroflex 

Palatal 

Palato- 

alveolar 

Inter- 

dental 

Bilabial 

Stops 


k S 

t 4 



t d 

P b 

Aspirates . . . 


khgfi 

th dfi 



th dfi 

ph bfi 

Affricates ... 

Nasals 


9 

11 


4 ft. 

cfh Jgfi 

J 1 

n 

m 

Laterals 



(M-) 


1 



Flapped 



-r-, -rfi- 


r 



Fricatives ... 

Semi-vowels 

fi 

(H-) 


-j* (») 

j 

(s?) 

(?-5-) 

(-D-) W 

-w- v o) 
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About the sounds of the above system as reconstructed, the follow- 
ing points are to be noted. 

OIA. short « & » [a] seems to have been changed to the slightly higher 
sound of [n], as in Southern English hot, which in Middle Bengali (of 
post-1 4'th century times) became [o], the normal sound of the New 
Bengali ; in Magadhl ApabhranSa and in Old Bengali it was sufficiently 
near [a:] to be interchangeable with it. In other words, « S. * [d] in 
Magadhl Apabhransa, Old Bengali and Early Middle Bengali was slightly 
lower in articulation than the New Bengali <5f « & » [a], The New Bengali 
sound is pronounced with the lips very slightly rounded, and this gives 
it its definite quality as a distinct vowel from 'Brf « a * [a:, a] ; the 
Magadhl Apabhransa and Old and Early Middle Bengali equivalent was 
in all probability not rounded. 

[ 9 -, ft, o] possibly occurred for « g d b » in intervocal positions under 

r\ 

certain circumstances, [p] occurred before [cj, jg], and ‘ doubly ’ in the 
middle of a word [jiji = p:] ; and possibly it was also the modification of 
[m > w] before palatal vowels, [n] seems to have existed in Magadhl 
Apabhraiisa, as can be seen from the evidence of Oriya and of Old and 
dialectal Bengali, although il now no longer exists in Bengali-Assamese 
and in ‘ Bihar!.’ It is not known for certain whether Mag. Ap. possessed 
[1], which is now found only in Oriya, where it represents an OIA. or 
MIA. single intervocal « 1 » : in all likelihood it did exist intervocallv. 

Evidence of Bengali and Oriya would show that [r] was present in 
the source-form of these speeches. Probably there was a restoration (or 
rather importation) of [r] in Eastern Magadhl Apabhransa through 
Sanskrit and Northern Indian influence. Genuine Magadhl forms would 
be expected to show [1] for [r] of OIA.; and that is what we find in an Old 
Bengali word like sTfSj « laccba = lacha ( = rathya) * , as in Sarv&nanda’s 
glossary, in Middle Bengali 5it5>> *Tf§> « lachfi,, nach^ », and in a Modern 
Bengali word like ’tfffa « pltcllflt » = « praclra * . But [r]-words are 
plentiful, even in common roots like ^ « k&r », « dh&r » etc. The 
Central and Western Magadhan speeches in this matter are more uniform, 
having a tendency to reduce all laterals and r-sounds to [r], (See p. 96.) 
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Palatal « s * = [/] was the only inherited sibilant in Magadhl 
ApabhranSa : but it is not unlikely that the dental [s] sound was also 
present, among the masses of non-Aryan (Kol and Mon-Khmer) origin, and 
among Upper Indian settlers within the Magadhan area ; but from the later 
history of the Magadhan speech in its eastern branch, it may be seen 
that there at least the proper Magadhl sound resisted all [s] influence, and 
remained [/]. 

The semi-vowels [j, w] were glides to prevent hiatus, and were the 
half-close vowels [e, o] used as consonants, which would be dropped or 
brought in according to option. In transliteration, these « sruti * sounds 
could be written « y, aV * . The semi-vowels never occurred initially : 
01 A. [I, uj in initial positions had become [jg, b] in Magadhl Apabhransa, 
before its split into the Modern Magadhan speeches. OIA. [I] after 
dental stops, in tatsama words, no longer palatalised the latter — « nitya * 
[nittla] became [nitt(8)D], « vidya * [uidla:] became [biddea:], etc. 

Old and Early Middle Bengali. 

138. Some important changes ushered in the NIA. period. 
Excepting in the North-Western and Western (i.e., Eastern Panjabi, Lahndl 
and Sindhl) areas, double consonants of MIA. were simplified to a single 
consonant, and there was compensation for this loss of quantity in the conso- 
nant of the syllable (a ‘ double ’ consonant group means only a ‘ long ’ conso- 
nant) by lengthening the preceding vowel : e.g., « patra = patta > pata, 

putra = putta > puta, camma = camma > cama, anya = anna > ana » 
= [pat:a > pa:tn, put:a > pu:to, cfam:a > cfaimo, an:a > a:no]. Nasals 
preceding stops or aspirates were first ‘ shortened ’ and then ‘ dropped,’ 
compensation coming in by lengthening and nasalising the preceding 
vowel : « canda > cl r la* [cfan:dct > cJa: Ti dr>, c[a:dD]. Final long vowels 

were weakened, and assimilated to preceding vowels, in most cases: 
« radhika > rahia > rahl * . Euphonic glides of « y * and « w * became 
more prominent between « udvftta * vowels, after the dropping of interven- 
ing stops : e.g., « v5ta > vada, vaba > vaa > bawa, baya [baoD, baeo] = 
^ bao, bac ». In later times, these glides weakened and were dropped. 
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In Bengali, a shifting of the stress system to the initial syllable 
came in during the formative period : this led to the dropping of unstressed 
long vowels in the middle of a word, and to lengthening of « 3 * to « a * 
initially. The « 3, 3 * sounds in their normal historical relation to each 
other in Old and Middle Bengali may be thus indicated : 

MSgadhl ApabhranSa short « 3 * [n] > Old Bengali [n] > Middle 
Bengali [d, o, o:] ; 

Mag. Ap. « awa » [d5d] > Old Bengali [non, o:] > Middle Bengali 
[a:, O, o ] ; 

Mag. Ap. « 3 * [d] before two cousonants > Old Bengali [a:, a] > 
Middle Bengali [a:, a] ; 

Mag. Ap. initial « 3- * [n] > Old Bengali [o, 'o] > Middle Bengali 
[a:, a] ; 

Mag. Ap. long [a:] > Old Bengali [a:, a] > Middle Bengali [a:, a], 
through loss of stress [a > d = o]. 

The open [n] pronunciation of « 3 * probably became the partially 
rounded [o] by the end of the Early Middle Bengali Period : [o] developed 

a long quality, and interchange with [a:] was no longer in the nature of 
things in Middle Bengali and New Bengali. The MIA. vowel [e:] in 
initial syllables became open in Middle Bengali, [&:], and possibly also in Old 
Bengali : cf. « dekklia'i > dekha'i [de:khD>] > OHifl, [d&kboS, 

dekh&] > (M [diekhe] ; ekka > eka [e:ko] > [s:ko] > [se:k] : 
and « y5 *■ after a consonant, in tatsamas, became [ea:, 6a:], later [ie] in New 
Bengali : « tyaga > * C$?Tbt [tsargn, ts8a:gD] > [tae:g]. Post-consonantal 
« -5 * in tatsamas similarly became [oa: > on > o:] (see later, under ‘ the 
Origin of the New Bengali Vowels: [o] ’ ). In connection with [i], in 
Early Middle Bengali, the back « a » [a:, a] received a frontal articulation 
[a:, a], which later became [e] in the Standard Colloquial (see p. 133; 
also later, under ‘ Vowel Mutation,’ and ‘ the Origin of New Bengali 
Vowels : [e] ’ ). [I] after a vowel grew weak, and there was epenthesis. 

Nasalisation of the vowels was fully developed ; also vowel-harmony came 
in quite early in the history of Bengali as a NIA. speech. 
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The consonants remained much the same, but the spirant pronuncia- 
tion of intervocal voiced stops was no longer present, except in the case of 
« -p- * which still obtained as [u] occasionally in Middle Bengali ; and 
« -k- » intervocal was voiced sometimes in Middle Bengali ; « } » seems to 
have been merged in to « 1 » in Old Bengali ; but « n » probably continued, 
at least dialectally, in Early Middle Bengali. [/] was once more reestab- 
lished as the sole sibilant, although it was written « s, s, s » . Intervocal 
« -h- » [6] grew weak, and was often dropped ; and there was in Late 
Middle Bengali a tendency to drop aspiration of non-initial aspirate stops. 
The semi-vowels as glides occurred only as [8, 8], and they were unknown 
initially. 

139 . Below are given specimens of Old and Early Middle Bengali, 
of the llth-12th and 14th centuries, with the reconstructed pronunciation 
in phonetic transcription. 

Old Bengali: Car\as 5,33. 

The text in Bengali characters, as in Mm. H.P. Sastri’s edition (see 
pp. 110 ff.) is given, followed by an emended reading in transcription. 
The length [:] of the vowels is not always sure, MIA. quantity being all 
changed in Bengali from the period of the formation of the language. 
The metre is « Padakulaka * or « Caupal * , of couplets of 16 mom each, 
rimed : and in Old Bengali, the pauses were after the 8th morn, dividing 
the line into two halves, with strong sentence stress at the beginning of 
each, marked ["], and a secondary stress in each, as can be judged from 
the MidJle Bengali metre, ‘ Payar,’ which seems to have developed out 
of the Padakulaka. The verses were chanted, and the chant music or tune 
accommodated all questions of quantity in individual syllables. 

(Carya 5) : CTOf I 

[ "bfiD(o)D-nD(e)i 'gofiDUD gDml"bfiirD-beg6 "barfii: ] 

The river of being is deep, with great force it flows: 

fjsfal 3 *!tft I 

[ "du^^nte 'cfiikhilo | "ma:/gfi5 no 'thcufii:] 

In {its) two ends ( = sides j is mire , in the middle no bottom. 
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FtiSq Jim ^ i 

[ "dfiftmarthS 'cfaitilo | "ja:ki)3to gDr'fiD(8)i: ] 

For the sake of Dharma, Catila builds a bridge : 

fro* wft n 

[ "parogaml / 1 o:(6)d: | "niibfiorD tDr'©(S)i: ] 

Men going across (can) cross with full reliance. 

*tl3 C«rtfa«I I 

["pha4:i(S)D ("phairiSo) 'mofio-tDru | "pa:ti: $jor'D(8)i: ] 
Having split (—cut down ) the tree of Ignorance, he joins the boards 

'srm ffft ii 

[ "a:dD(8)D 'dirfii t&ggi | "ni:ban5 ("nibanS:) kofi'D(e)i]: 

With the strong axe of Advaya ( = monism ) he strikes (?) at Nirvana. 

Jims efaw trtftn m c*lft i 

[ "jnkDi^D-tD 'cffirile: | "da:fiinD | la^o mfi: | 'fioifii: ] 

After having mounted on the bridge , turn not to the right or the left. 

frsraft crtf* ** * *rtft i 

[ "ni(8)j3^:i ("ui8r>ri:) 'bo.fii: | "du:rD mD 'Jgcufii: ] 
Bodhi ( = Supreme Knowledge ) is near , go not afar. 

^ C51N <3 'Tfa’ttft I 

[&D(»)i | "tumfie: ("turn*:) 'lo(5)o fie: | "fiolbo parD'garml: ] 
If, 0 (ye) men, ye will be goers across, 

*$$$ Stjfa JTtfl II 

[ "puecfho tu 'cjatilo (8)Dn| ,/ ut:DrD 'ja:wl: ] 

Ask thou (=ye) Catila, the peerless Master. 

(Caryu 38) : CH'K W Jftft <Wft I 

[ "ta:lJD-tD 'morn gfiuri) { "nafii pDri(8)'e:ji: ] 

On the high place (?) is my home , there is no neighbour. 

Stffa II 

[ "fi<i:ri-tD 'bRato nSfii | "ni:li (8)a(8)'i:,fi: ] 

In (my) pot there is no rice, (yet) daily I come in. 
cm JKJrt* TO s f*»i i 

[ "b6g:go jmj'/airD | "boro fiili 'j&a:(8)i:] 

This cripple (this frog), the world, too much wavering (hopping) it goes. 
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$$ fa qfaft n 

[ "duifiilo 'duidfio ki | "b8n:$e ("bfi:te ? ) Jam'a:(8)i: ] 

2 he milk that is milked off, does it go back into the teat ? 

w farto*i *tfa«d ttisr i 

["bolDdo bi(8)'a:(8)ilD | "gD(8)i(8)a: 'baffle:] 

An ox has made a barren corn to bear : 
fa§1 <5 fasti ’ffatn 

[ "pi:ta: , duRi(^)e: | "ti:na: 'j<i:$fie: ] 

A pail (full) is milked of three evenings ( = three times a day). 

CSft <?ti ^ (Til «ffa ^ I 

[ / 0: C'JS 61 j® : ) 'burdfii: | "jo: (je:) dfiDni 'bn:dfii: ] 

The unde standing which is that ( understanding ), indeed 
is a praiseworthy understanding. 

(«?1 <31 dfa cyte II 

[ "f5° : /° : (T3 e: /«:) '? 0:r a: | "/o:(8)i: ("je:8i:) 'Ja:dfii: ] 

He that is the thief, he indeed is the honest man. 

fare fare fasrfal w f<w i 

[ "niti niti 'Ji^Jada | "jifiS JWd $u'jgfiD(8)i: ] 

Day to day the jackal fights with the lion. 

<35*6*1 *ft<43 ft® fafPI II 

["4Ren:<Jfu)nD 'pa:(e)erD | gito ( "birole: bu'j^Ro(e)i: ] 

(This) song of Dhendhana-pada one understands all alone. 

It would be seen that in the above extracts, verbal forms like « garha^i, 
tarayi, jSyi, jujha^i * (where in ordinary speech the final affix « ai * probably 
became a diphthong, « ai * to be changed into « -e * of later Middle Bengali) 
had the euphonic « y * glide = [8j , which would come in when in verse 
the affix would be pronounced as two syllables ; and for metric reasons, 
the final * -i » would be lengthened whenever required. 

Early Middle Bengali: * SrI-Rmna-Kirttana' (See P. 128). 

[n] seems to have been pronounced in the West Bengali of 
this work. * = [d] was perhaps not yet [o], but it is likely 

the higher back vowel was pronoinced in groups like [dI = ol], and in 
other cases. 
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(Page 145) : wf«f* «tfW I 

[ "dDdfiirD t^upDri ^D^u|"narD tire 'thulS ] 

The basket of curds, by Yamuna* s bank having put down , 

^st* *lto? c’tt^rfW stf* ‘ p tt*r 6tWl ii 

[ "<JakD pare 'go(5)alini | "c[ari pajo 'cjal(fi)S.] 

The milkmaids raise a about, having looked at four sides. 
fat*! *rt^®!tc£| 1 **t*1* I 

["bifiarp (8)ai'lafi5 (8)eth& | "bela: (8)a'pa:ro] 

At daion we have come here , the period is long. 

TO «ICT ^tCTi *tSt* *lt* II 

["liDtc khone 'jf^albc amfiQ | "mcthurarD 'para] 

In how long a time shall we go to Mathura* s strand ? 
*t?$* c*t*l W I 

["gfiatero gfiati(e)a:lr> | "kohi gelo 'je:J 
The ghaut-keeper of this ghaut — where is he gone ? 

*ff** pf#t (St* *lt* *f* Of II 
[ "dndfiirn cjupari morn | "parn kori 'de: ] 

Bo take to the other side my basket of curds.** 

5TM* 'STbStS *tft I 

[ ,/ na(8)erD (e)antore geli | "cJbndrabDli (-Soli) 'rafii] 
For the sake of a boat went Gandr avail Itddhikd, 

5t* *ttai ^t* ^5 II 

["tarn pacjhe 'am .fgDtD | "go(5)abni '/ofii] 
Behind her, all the other milk-maid friends. 

M site i 

["liDtho durn 'g la dekbi(g)e | "eka-khani 'na(8)e ] 
After going some distance, a boat is seen . 

*tft 'st* *rm II 

["/bt:i>DrD fiD(8)i(8)a rafii | "tarn pa/o '$$a(8)e ] 
Being quick, Rddhika goes beside it. 

<$t* «rft M c*tcq *t*i cwtfafr i 

[ "taro thano 'gi(8)a bole | "radfia go(5)a'lini ] 
Going to its place ( = near it), the Milkmaid Radha says : 
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c** toi *rt* *fw cstfe srt* <ttfhi 

[ "ksnfio mDDe 'pare finlbn | "</hotn na(8)o 'kbani] 

“ In what manner shall we cross ? the boat is small. 

*ft?j ?lt^ ^ I 

[ "ek8(8)6k6 'pare finis | ;/ ^a(8)ibD mn'thura ] 

Crossing one by one, we shall go to Mathura. 

wft ^ || 

["/Dmfia(8)i cjbrfiile na(8)n | "na /bfiibn 'bBora] 

If all were to get into the boat, the weight will not be borne. 

w *itffcrr?i sit^r st’itfHl i 

["/unn gfiati(e)aln na(o)n | "</apa(S)ia 'gfiate] 

Hear, 0 ghaut-keeper ! having brought your boat to the ghaut, 

’ft?! w ii 

[ "/nmfia pare 'knro /gal(e)a | "mnthuraro 'Bate] 

Make us all cross over, let vs go to Mathura’s mart.” 

[ "radfiaro bncfnnn /uni | "gfiati(8)aln 'fia/e] 

Having heard Bddhas words, the ghaut- keeper smiles. 

[ "ba:/nli '/ire bnndi | "galln cjbtnji'da/e] 

Adoring Basalt with his head, Candtddsa sang , 

(Page 294*) : C* Sfl tpft ^!<4 *tf*$Ut$E*II 

["ke na ba/i 'ba(e)e bDral | "kalini nnl 'kule] 

IV ho is it, 0 Grandmother, that plays on the flute on the lank of the Kdlindi river ? 

C* itf trft Wtfa <3 C’ttfc C*t'fCT II 

["ke na bd/i 'ba(8)e bnral | "(8)e gotho go 'kule] 

Who is it indeed, 0 Grandmother, that plays on the flute among these 
pastures and herds of kine ? 

*H$*I I 

[" akuln /o'rirD morn | "b&(is)akulD 'mono ] 

My body is all disordered, my mind is agitated. 

C*r1 TO II 

[ "bfi/irn /nbndS mo: | "aulallS ran'dfinnD] 

At the sound of the flute I disarranged my cooking (= domestic affairs). 
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*t«a ^tft c*i *d 

[ "ke nfi baji 'ba(8)e bora! | "Je tifl kono 'j&ona] 

Who it it indeed , 0 Grandmother, that plays on the flute, what man indeed it he ? 

^1*R1 II 

["daji finla 'taro pa( 8 )e | "nijibS (g)a'pona] 

Being his slave, at his feet I shall cast myself . 

C* 511 <tt^ Wtfr f5C5S I 

[ ''ke na baji 'ba( 8 'e borai | "cJit:ero fio'rije ] 

Who is it indeed, 0 Grandmother, that plays on the flute in (his) heart’s joy ? 

$ts wt*i wtw « 

[ "tarn pa(8)e 'bora( 8 )i m5 | "krulS kono 'doje] 

At his feet, 0 Grandmother, what fault have I done ? 

ww* sraCTs ntfti 

[ "a^fioro ^fio'ro^e morD | "no(8)oncro 'pani ] 

Without stint drop tears from my eyes : 

*1^ H 

[ "bajirD jobnde bcral | "fiarall8 po'rani ] 

At the sound of the flute, 0 Grandmother, 1 have lost my life. 

*tf»! JR I 

["akuln korito kiba | 'amifiarn 'mono] 

Is it only to male my mind agitated, 

[ "baJ 5 a( 8 )e ju'joro baji | "nandern non 'done ] 

The son of Nanda plays on (his) melodious flute. 

^Ctl hi fcft *1% KfQ I 

[ "pakhi nDfiS 'taro thfl(8)I | "uri pori '$0(8)5] 

I am not a bird, that I might fly and fall near him. 

["medoni bi'daro de( 8 )u | "pofljjiS ]u'ka(8)5] 

Let the earth open up, that having gone in 1 may hide. 

q* c*ltc? 'srt’t ww »t3h 

[ "bonD pore 'agD bcral | w / 5 D ? D J 3 DI . ie 'jgorii ] 

The forest burns, 0 Grandmother, everybody knows it : 
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CTt* JR Clt? CW fflWf *1^ II 
[ "mom monD 'pore $5ufin | "kum(b)fiarern 'poni ] 

But my heart burns, like the poller's kiln. 

CJffiT JFt? «Itf%*ltCT I 
[ "dntnro /u'kha(S)e morD | "kanfiD abfii'laje ] 

For the desire of Krsna, my heart is dried up. 
f"ft^ I ( — last line of preceding extract). 

Late Middle Bengali and New Bengali. 

140. In Middle Bengali of times post 14th century, certain other 
phonetic changes came in ( e.g ., epenthesis), which have been touched upon 
before (see p. 133). The development of one modern dialect in particular 
can be taken up in discussing the history of Bengali : and the dialect 
par excellence for that purpose is that of West Central Bengal (the Standard 
Colloquial). The phonological history of this dialect through Middle and 
Old Bengali has been attempted in the chapters that follow, side by side 
with that of the literary speech ; and a survey of the phonetics of Late 
Middle Bengali is hardly necessary here. 

The sounds of New Bengali, in the Standard Dialect as spoken by the 
educated people of Calcutta and West Central Bengal, have been described 
in ‘A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics' (by S. K. Chatterji, 
London, 1921: originally in the BSOS., London, Vol. II, Parti; 
specimens of dialectal Bengali in the phonetic script have been given in the 
same journal, Vol. II, Part II. See also the LSI., V, I). Below are given 
in tabular form the sounds of the Standard Colloquial. 


Vowels. 



Back 

Central Front 

Close 

u u 

i r 

Half-close 

o 5 

e e 

Half-open 

o 5 

(a) ® £ 

Open 

Q 

Q 
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Consonants. 



Glottal. 

Js 

> 

Retroflex. 

Palatal. 

Palato- 

Alveolar. 

Alveolar. | 

1 

Dental. 

£ 

1 

•*3 

a 

a> 

Q 

Bilabial. 

Stop 


H 

$4 




t d 


pb 

Aspirate ... 



th <JR 




th dfi 


phbfi 

Affricate ... 















cfh 





Nasal 


9 




D 



m 

Lateral . . . 






1 




Flapped ... 



r 



r 




Fricative ... 

h fi 




i 

s z 


f V 

F U 

Semi-vowel 




8 





6 


Of the above sounds, it may be noted that [o] is the sound of English 
awe, occurring in Bengali both long and short, and [ae] is very nearly that of 
Southern English a in hat , being somewhat lower than the English sound ; 
and [a] is found only in foreign words not naturalised. There is a large 
number of diphthongs, some 25, although the script recognises only 2 ; and 
there are some triphthongs also. 

The retroflex [t 4] are no longer the cerebrals of 01 A. (such as 
are still found in the Dravidian languages, and in Panj&bl for instance 
among NIA. speeches), but they have advanced forward considerably 
towards the palato-alveolar region, so much so that to a Bengali there 
is no difference between the so-called cerebrals of his language and the 
t d of English, alveolar sounds, [n, 1] when before the retroflex 
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sounds, have a retroflex colouring, and [n] is also slightly palatalised 
before the palatal affricates, [s] is practically a variant of the [/] phoneme 
under certain conditions ; and [z] occurs in foreign vocables, and, rarely, 
as a modification of the native [$(&)]. [f v, f t>] are commonly substi- 
tuted for the aspirates [ph, bfi] of careful speakers, [h] is the sound 
occurring in the unvoiced aspirates, and is found by itself, in a final position, 
in interjections. [8, 5] occur ouly as intervocal glides. 

Length in vowels is not of signific importance, but the length (or 
doubling) of consonants is important. The stress in predominantly initial, 
and word-stress yields to sentence-stress, or to the dominant stress in the 
sense- group. 

The more important sounds of dialectal Bengali may be noted. 

[e]: half-open front vowel, intermediate between [e] and [se] of 
Standard Bengali, is found in the East Bengali dialects, as well as in the 
Bengali of the extreme West (see p. 142). 

[a] : low or open front vowel, like a in English man as pronounced 
in the North of England : found in most Bengali dialects, but it cannot 
be 6aid to characterise the speech of Ca'cutta and the surrounding area, 
where it is occasionally heard as subsidiary form of [a]: e.g., Dialectal 
Bengali [ka:l] yesterday, to-morrow { besides ^t^l[ka»l, 

kail, kail], from Old Bengali [kali] ), and [ka:l] time, death : 

but Calcutta Bengali, both the words = ^1*1 [ka:l] ; Dialectal Bengali 'erfaf, 
'qYq, [a:fg, a:dz, a:z ; a» dz, aidz, aijg ; aidz, ai$] to-day (from 

Old Bengali 'Bftfe [aj^i] ), but Calcutta Bengali 'stf 5 ? [a:$]. 

[ts, dz] : dental affricates, which are the common East and North as 

L v v J < r\ 

well as North Central Bengali equivalents of the Standard Bengali [of, $]. 
[z] is frequently found for [dz] ; and [cfh] becomes [6] outside the West 
Bengal area. 

[n] occurs in Bengali of the extreme West, but it is rather rare. 

[*] the glottal stop = the Alif Hamzah of Arabic, is found in some 
forms of East Bengali for [fi], in initial positions (see page 143). 

A kind of bilabial [ f], in which the lips are much more widely 
separated from each other than in the case of the Standard Bengali 
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[ph > k ], with the acoustic effect of [fi] to the unaccustomed ear, is the 
East Vagga equivalent of a single [p, ph] of Standard Bengali. 

fx] : the velar fricative, unvoiced, is found for [k, kh] in East 
Vagga, and in some forms of West Vagga as well. 

[g., u] also occur in most forms of Bengali owing to the under- 
articulation of intervocal stops, which is a common enough Bengali habit 
(see ‘Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,’ § 31); and ['“u] or [ft] 
is similarly found for intervocal [m]. 

Percentage of Frequency ok New Bengali Sounds. 

141. Standard Colloquial Bengali has thus the following sounds, 
viewed historically, with reference to the language as a whole : 

Seven vowel sounds : [ i, e, ae, a, o, o, u] ; and the rare foreign vowel 

[a]. All these, except the last, are capable of nasalisation, [*]. 

Eight stop sounds : [k g, t d, t d, p b] ; 

A 

Two affricates : [cf, $;] ; 

Ten aspirates, stops and affricates : [kh gfi, cfh fgfi, th dfi, th dfi, ph 
bfi] ; (besides, the aspirated [rfi] is found, as well as [nfi, mfi, lfi]) ; 

Three uasals : [g, n, m] ; 

One lateral : [1] ; 

Two flapped sounds : [r, r] ; 

Four frieatives: [h, fi,/, s] ; (the fricative sounds of [f v, v u] and 
[z] are not used by all speakers, and [ph, bfi] and [j£] respec- 
tively for these would be quite normal). 

Two semi-vowels : [§, 6] . 

Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar (§ 75) has given an average of 
percentage of frequency of each sound in Sanskrit, which may be regarded 
as holding good for OIA. in general. I have tried to find out the 
comparative frequency of sounds for New Bengali, as in the colloquial 
speech in the educated Calcutta pronunciation. Taking 0 passages 1 from 

1 These 6 passages, presenting an aggregate of over 9,900 sounds, were from the follow- 
ing works: from KfiH-Prasanna Simha’s 1 Hutom Pemc&r Naks&’ (see p. 135), over 4,600 
sounds; Bafikim-Ohandra Chatterji’s 1 Kapllakundalfi,* some 1,200 sounds ; Madhusudan 
D&tta’s 1 Meghan&da-vadha K*vjra/ about 900 sounds ; Girish Chandra Ghosh's ‘Bilwa- 
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as many writers, I transcribed them phonetically, and counted up the 
total numbers of sounds, individually and collectively, and then worked out 
the percentage. The results are given below : and for comparison with 
Sanskrit (OIA.) , Whitney’s figures are quoted side by side. The order is 
that of the Indian alphabet. The Bengali diphthongs have been split up 
and included under the simple vowels making them up. Long (or 
the so-called * double ’) consonants have been computed as two consonants, 
following general usage. 


Vowels. 


Bengali. 

Sanskrit. 

[o]— 6-63 ; 

« a » [ a, a, o] — 19'78, 

<511 [a]— 11-32; 

« a * [a:] — 8‘19 ; 

* [il-6-77 ; 

* i * [i] — 4*85, «I * [i:]— M9; 

*,5[u]— 3 ’08; 

« u * [u] — 2-61, « u* [«:]— 0 73; 

<4 [e] — 8'96 ; 

« r * CrJ — o*74, «} » [rO — o-oi. 

[ae] — 0*98 ; 

- 1 - f}]— 001 ; 

« [o] — 7-82 ; 

« e* [e:, ? S:] — 2'84 ; «o* [o:, ? 0 :] — 1 -88 ; 

V [a] -003; 

«ai » [a:i, a:i] — 0 51 ; « an * [a:ul — 0‘18 ; 

V* V 

« 

i » 

1 

I 1 

1 

o 

X 

« m, n * [•] — 0 G3. 


Consonants. 


Bengali. 

* [kj— 4-15, 
it [s]— 1-59, 

«. * [&M 59 ; 


*1 [kb]— 0-88, 

* M-017, 


Sanskrit, 
[k] — 1*99, 
[-]—0-82, 
[gl-0-22 ; 


[kh] — 0-13, 
[gh] — 0* 1 5, 


manual/ a little less than 1,000 sound* ; from Mm. Hara-Prasffd Sistri's Presidential Address 
to the VangTya Sfthitya Pari§ad, San 1321, about 1,000 sounds; nnd from among the 
recent poems of Rablndra-n&th Tagore, some 1,200 sounds. 
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Bengali . 


Sanskrit. 


5 [&-1 37, 

f [cfh]— 0-79, 

Lc] — 1*26, 

[eh]— 0*17, 


*[&&]-0-21; 

[j]— 094, 

[jfiJ-0-01, 

» M-o-H, 

i [th 1—0-14, 

OJ-0-35 ; 

[$] — 0*26, 

<5 [ 4 ] — 0-17, 

5 0-18, 

[th] — 0*06, 

WJ-0-21, 

<5 [r]— 0-64, 

5 [rfi] — 0*02 ; 

[<Jfi] — 003, 

[n] — 1*03 ; 

$ [t] — 3*83, 

*1 [th]— 0-59, 

[t]-6-65, 

1th]— 0-58, 

«T[d]-2-5l, 

<f [dR] — 0-75, 

[d] — 2*85, 

[dfi] — 0*83, 

4b 1, * [n]— 


[n]-4-81 ; 


4-97 ; 




*» [p]— 2’U, 

¥ [ph (f, f)] — 0’36, 

[p]-2-46, 

[ph] — 0*03, 

^ [b] — 4*44, 

<5 [bfi (v, ©)]— 0-47, 

[b] — 0 46, 

[bfi] — 1*27, 

H [m] — 2*78 ; 


[m] — 4-34 ; 


* [63—1-06, 

* [r] — 7*01, 

[L j] — 4*25, 

[ r ] — 5 05, 

*! [1]— 4-14, 

'9?,'S=* [6]— 

[1]— 0-69, 

« V * [u, W, 0; 


0-09; 

[/]— 3- 64, 1, >[ [s]— 0-35, 

S [fij — 1-4.0, : [h]— 202. 


4-99; 

«»*[?./]- 1*57, -a* [/ 3—1-45, 

[s] — 3-56, [fi] — 1*07, 

« h * [h, x, f] — 1*31. 


In the above comparative tables, certain points are interesting, show- 
ing the result of transformation from OIA. to NIA. 

OIA. « & » became [o] as well as [a:, a] in Bengali through compensa- 
tory lengthening in connection with the simplification of double consonants 
groups), as well as [o] in New Bengali times : hence the decrease in « ft * 
[o] and the increase of 'Sfl [a] and 'Q [o] sounds in Bengali. The large 
percentage of [e] in the Standard Bengali Colloquial in due to the habit of 
umlaut in that dialect, which has transformed many an [a] and [i] into [e]. 
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In literary Bengali, the [e] would present a smaller figure. On the whole, 
vowel sounds in New Bengali are slightly in excess of what the c&Be was in 
OIA. as presented by Sanskrit (46*17% and 44*15% respectively). 

The excess of [k] and [kh] in Bengali is due partly to the doubling 
of these sounds before « y, r, 1, v » in tatsama words ; and to some extent, 
the increase of [kh] is due to the modifications of Sanskrit « k§ ». [g] 
has developed from OIA. [g, gg], as well as from anusvara : hence the 
excess over Sanskrit. 

The substantive verb-root « ach * is partly responsible for the per- 
centage of frequency of the [$(h)] sound. The palatal affricates have been 
largely due to the assimilation of the dentals with « y *. [cf[h)] and [/] 

acoustically are the most prominent sounds of Bengali. 

The excess in the cerebrals is noteworthy — and it is just what can 
be expected from a descendant of the Magadhl form of MIA. 

The dentals have kept close to the OIA. figures, but the decrease 
of [t] is to be noticed, [t] was a common OIA. sound ; it has been dropped 
in intervocal positions in NIA. (as, e.g., in the present verbal forms in 
* -ti *, and the passive participle in « -ta *) ; and besides, it has been in 
many cases cerebralised or palatalised. The [n] sound in Bengali has been 
re-inforced by the cerebral and palatal nasals. 

Bengali [ph] in many cases is due to the aspiration of [p] in connec- 
tion with a sibilant, which took place in MIA. All initial * v- » s have 
become [b] in Bengali, in tadbhavas , and intervocally in tatsamas also : 
hence the increase in [b]. The weakening of [bfi], one of the most 
characteristic sounds of OIA., to [fi], is partly the reason of the decrease 
of the sound in Bengali : we may note that « -bh- » figured in some common 
inflections of the noun in OIA., which have been lost. The loss of final 
« -m », so common in Sanskrit, and the transformation of intervocal « m » 
to a mere nasalisation, has led to the decrease of that sound in Bengali. 

The semivowels of OIA., [I=j] and [u = w], have been changed 
respectively to [Jg] and [b] when initial ; and in the interior of a word, 
they have been either assimilated, or reduced to zero. Bengali started 
afresh with its own semi- vowel glides [8, 5], which are optional intervocal 
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sounds only ; and hence this low percentage in Modern Bengali with its 
large number of diphthongs not admitting a pronounced glide. 

Some common suffixes of Modern Bengali— the plural and the genitive 
—have « r * : this certainly has helped the high frequency of this sound 
in the language. It will be seen that [r] is the most frequent consonant 
sound in Bengali, as [t] is in Sanskrit, ([r, j*, r:], combined, however, come 
second in Sanskrit). 

[1] was quite a popular sound in the dialects of the East; and the 
Bengali verb has its simple past form, as well as a conjunctive indedina* 
able, with an [1] affix. These are the reasons of the discrepancy between 
Sanskrit (representing OIA., of the West) and Bengali. 

The sibilants have become curtailed to some extent, owing to their 
assimilation in groups like « sc, st(h), sn, st(h), sp, sk, sp, sk » etc. 
In Bengali, [ j] takes the place of [s] of Sanskrit, the [s] sound being 
of rare occurrence ; and [J*] is lost. 

[fi] shows a slight excess. But the weakening of intervocal [kh gfi, th 
dfi, ph bfi] to [fi] in MIA., would make us expect a bigger figure 
for this sound in Bengali. A great many intervocal [fi]s are dropped in 
New Bengali. 

[h] was lost in MIA., and the sound is of independent development 
in Bengali where it occurs only finally in interjections. 

The history of the development of the sounds of Modern Bengali 
from OIA., is now proceeded with from the next Chapter. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE NATIVE ELEMENT: VOWELS. 
ACCENT SYSTEM AND ITS INFLUENCE ON VOWELS. 

Stress Accent in Indo-Aryan. 

142. The MIA. vowel system was transformed into that of NLA., 
but there were certain losses, and changes in quality and quantity in NIA., 
which are remarkable ; thus, an OIA. (Sanskrit) word like « utpatayati, 
utpatayati* became in MIA. « uppSteti, uppSdedi, uppadei, uppa^ai’ *, 
which was transformed into New Bengali ^>*1^ « upare, 

> up&r&y, up^r&y » : here we see the loss of the long medial vowel « a » of 
OIA. Similarly, in OIA. word « bhratf-jaya *=late MIA. « * bhau-jaS, 
bhaujja * = Bengali '5^ > '»t 5 l « bhauj& > bhaj^t », we see the loss of 
final and medial vowels in NIA. ; and in a case like Bengali 'Ssp « unun * 
oven= OIA. « * usnRpanika », we see not only loss of final vowels, but also 
change of « a * to « u *. 

All these modifications were due in the first instance to the accent 
system obtaining in the Aryan speech, specially during the transitional 
stage between MIA. and NIA., and to the subsequent operation of special 
phonetic habits which were developed in the varioue NIA. speeches 
[e. g., Vowel Harmony and Vowel Mutation or Umlaut in Bengali). 

The kind of accent which was attended by the loss apparently of 
weak syllables, by concentrating on a particular syllable most of the 
effort required in pronouncing the whole word and thus neglecting the 
other oues, was undoubtedly an accent of force, a respiratory accent, or 
stress accent. This stress accent is often intimately connected with the 
raising or lowering of the tone of voice, or pitch (cf. Daniel Joues, * An 
Outline of English Phonetics,’ Leipzig, 1922, p. v) ; and in some cases, 
stress, or pitch, or both, means increase in the length of the syllable. Stress 
and pitch are both present in all languages, but each language has its 
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predilection one way or the other, either making stress the dominant 
speech attribute, subordinating pitch or musical tone to it (as for instance 
in English), or vice vend (as in the Old Greek). This pitch is with 
reference to the syllable in individual words, — apart from intonation or 
modulation of voice in connected speech, which is present in all languages 
in a more or less pronounced way. 

In the oldest form of IA., as preserved in the Rig and the other Vedas 
and in the * Brahmanas,’ pitch or musical accent was the predominant one ; 
and the ancient Indian grammarians in explaining accent in Vedic have 
only thought of pitch or raising and lowering of the voice in the different 
syllables (udatta, an udatta, svarita), and not stress. We have no indica- 
tion as to how far the stress accent was present in OJA., or how strong 
it was. But it has been assumed by some scholars (preeminently H. Jacobi) 
that there developed in the Indo- Aryan speech a pronounced stress accent, 
in the closing centuries of the 1st millennium B.C. (i.e., in the First and 
Transitional MIA. stages), which was distinct from the earlier, predo- 
minantly musical, accent of OIA. ; and this stress usually was on the first 
long syllable from the end of the word, and there was a secondary stress on 
the first syllable. This new stress accent roughly corresponded in place 
with that obtaining in classical Latin. (Cf. H. Jacobi, * Ueber die Betonung 
im klassichen Sanskrit und in den Prakrit- Sprachen/ ZDMG., XLVII, pp. 
574-582.) In the medieval and modern pronunciation of Sanskrit, when 
verses are simply read and not chanted to a set tune, it is this stress accent 
that obtained and still obtains now (cf. G. Biihler, ( Leitfaden fur den Ele- 
mentarcursus des Sanskrit,' Vienna, 1883 ; J. Wackernagel, ‘ Altindische 
Grammatik,’ I, § 254 ; also the paper of H. Jacobi) ; and Grierson accepts 
this view of the presence of a ‘ Latin ’ stress in Early MIA., which formed 
the basis of the accent system of the NIA. speeches (G. A. Grierson, 
* On the Stress Accent in the Modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars/ JR AS., 
1895, pp. 189 ff.). Against Jacobi’s view is Pischel’s, who differentiated 
between the various MIA. dialects in their accent systems, and 
thought that certain dialects (like Maharastrl, Ardha-mSgadhI, Jaina 
Magadhl, poetic Apabhransa, and poetic Jaina &aurasent— in short, 
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dialects originating in the South-western IA. area, or employed, as in the 
case of Ardha-tnigadhl and Jaina &aurasenl, by people of the South-west) 
preserved the Vedic (OIA.) accent, at least with regard to the place 
where it occurred in the word ; but other dialects of MIA. (like &auras8nl, 
MagadhI, phakkl [= r fakkl, a North PanjSb speech ; see p. 88] ) developed 
the new arrangement of stress which is preserved in classical Sanskrit. 
This theory of Pischel’s, of two systems of aocentnation prevailing in 
MIA., is supported and developed by R. L. Turner, who notes the difference 
between GujarStI and MarSthI (the former having a definite stress which 
differs in acoustic effect considerably from the absence or weakness of 
any stress in MarSthI), and seeks to establish that the original Indo-European 
accent as preserved in OIA. (Yedic), did not change its place, although it 
became a stress from pitch, and was carried on in Marathi, a descendant of 
Maharastrl, but it was the new stress system of MIA. (SaurasSnl etc.) that 
was continued into Gujarati and the rest. (R. Pischel, * Grammatik der 
Prakrit- Sprachen,’ § 46 ; R. p. Turner, ‘ The Indo-Germanic Accent in 
Marathi,’ JRAS., 1910, pp. 250-251.) Jules Bloch is sceptical about the 
speculations as to the presence of a stress accent in MIA., and does not 
think that the NIA. speeches possess a stress either, and believes that the 
rhythm in NIA. is mainly quantitative ; but he admits that accent is not a 
stable phenomenon in speech, and that in India the Aryan speech, in its 
development in the various parts of the country at different times, 
underwent different modifications with regard to the accent, through 
contact with different non-Aryan tongues which have given place to it 
(J. Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe,’ §§ 32, 36 ; ‘ P Accent d ’ Intensity,’ in the 
Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, pp. 359-364). 

The question of accent (stress accent) in IA. is indeed a complicated 
one, and the absence of sure evidence in this matter for OIA. and MIA. 
leaves room only for a hypothesis about its existence in the earlier phases 
of I A. In NIA., a stress or expiratory accent does exist, at least in some 
forms of NIA., e.g., Standard Bengali, HindostSnl, Sinhalese ; and my 
impression is that it is found in all forms of NIA., although it is frequently 
associated with length. This side of NIA. phonetics, however, has 
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not been fully enquired into. The loss of unstressed vowels, initial, medial 
and final, in a breath group of a single word or a group of words, as we 
can see from most languages, is generally the result of a strong expiratory 
stress. 1 Witness the development of the Romance languages from Latin, 
witness cases of contraction like English ['bousiji] from « bat + sveinn * , 
['hAzif] from « hus-wlf * , Parisian French [tit'msm] = * petite mere » , 
Bengali Cf^fl [ , derk(h)o] wooden lamp-stand from « *dlwa-rakh-ua (= dlpa- 
raksa+uka-) * , HindostanI [dub'la:] from « dubbala-, durbala- * , ['pja:r] 
from « piya-ara, priya-kara * ; witness also cases in Bengali like 
['nejgej&a] for fsnU « niya asis giya ja * = go and get , do (lit. 

having taken, come , having gone , go ). 

In 01 A., the loss of unstressed syllables is found, but is rather rare : 
e.g., « anu vartisye > fln-vartisye *; « su-varna > svarna » ; « j&nu + bila 
>j£m-bila *; « sn-nu-mfo > su-n-mas * ; « stfnara > *sdnra > *sundra> 
sundara’.* ; * *avis > vis » bird, cf. Latin « auis » ; « tila-pinja> til-pin ja * j 
Vedic « tman > atman * : etc. (A. A. Macdonell, ‘ Yedic Grammar,’ § 18 ; 
the article by Jacobi in the ZDMG., XLYII ; J. Wackernagel, ‘ Altindische 
Grammatik,’ I, § 53). Cases are on the increase in MIA., as in Pali and 
the Prakrits of the Second MIA. stage; as well as weakening of unaccented 
syllables : e.g., Pali « jaggati <*jagrati <* jagarati < jagarti », « dhltS 
<duhita *, * dalca < udaka * ; «klnati < krlriati », «k&hapana=kars3- 
pana * ; « danlm=idanlm * ; Prakrit (Ardha-magadbl) « lau = alabu » , 

* rahatta = araghatta * , « sauakha-pada > * sanakh^lpada > sanapphaya *, 

« katta < katytra < kalatra * , « popphala < pug^phala = pugaphala * ; 

« utkhata = ukkhaa * ; « sihayya = sahljja * ; * surabhi > *surbhi>subbhi * • 

* (Jhilla < si<jhila=§ithila * ; sirisa < Sirlsa * ; « posaha= upavasatha * ; 
m hau <ahakaih, aham » ; « okkhala, ukkhala = *udkbala= udukhala », cf. 
Bengali &Tf*I « ukhali * etc., etc. The presence of a strong stress accent in 

1 Cases of loss of a syllable as a result of low pitch are found, but are extremely 
limited : e.g., London English [jjkju, kju] for a conventional thank you ['fewjkju], where the 
high pitch in which the second syllable is pronounced makes the preceding one almost 
inaudible, although normally it is the stressed syllable in this sense group. Here pitoh is 
more powerful than stress. 
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MIA., a new development in the Aryan speech which was brought in after 
the decay of the old tone, at least in the Northern Indian plains, can 
thus be very well assumed. 

Accent in Old Bengali. 

143 . The general lines of NIA. vowel phonology, as a phenomenon 
connected with stress, have been laid down by Grierson (‘ On the Stress 
Accent in the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,’ JRAS., 1895 ; also cf. 
R. L. Turner, ‘ The Indo-Germanic Accent in Marathi,’ JRAS., 1916), 
The Northern IA. languages, Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Rajasthani 
Gujarati, SindhI, Panjabi (Eastern and Western), Bhojpuriya, Maithill, 
and Magahl, seem in the main to agree with the stress system which 
characterised all Aryan speech, except perhaps in the South-west (the 
Marathi area). The stress system of Modern Bengali, however, presents 
a striking contrast with other NIA. speeches. All Bengali dialects, 
however, cannot be said to possess a uniform system of stressing : the 
accent habits of the various dialectal areas have not been studied, and 
only some general remarks can be made about the Standard Colloquial 
Speech. In this form of Bengali, the stress is dominantly initial] and 
word-stress surrenders itself entirely to sentence stress, the initial syllable of 
the first important word in a sense-group having the stress, and the other 
words losing their stress if they possess it when isolated. Learned Sanskrit 
words not fully naturalised, however, frequently retain a non-initial stress, 
which is generally on the first long syllable or closed syllable from the end. 
(S. K. Chatterji, * Bengali Phonetics,’ op. cit ., § 58.) The main point 
of difference between pan-1 A. accent and the Bengali Standard Dialect 
accent therefore consists in this : Bengali accent is initial, and a Bengali 
phrase, or breath-group, or sense-group, has only one stress, an initial one. 
The history of Assamese and Oriya, the sister-speeches of Bengali, in this 
matter is not known ; but Oriya in the 15th century seemed to possess a 
non-initial stress, on the ante-penultimate syllable (cf. p. 107) ; and in 
Modern Oriya, the stress is not initial, unlike that of Standard Bengali. 
Early Assamese seems also to have possessed a non-initial stress like 
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Oriya (see p. 94 ), but the actual conditions have not been studied ; but it 
seems that in Modern Assamese, although we lind plenty of initial stress, 
the general speech habit is not such as we meet with in Standard Bengali, 
in favouring a dominant initial stress, verbal and phrasal. 

Non-initial stress is now found in some of the dialectal forms of 
Bengali, e.g. f in the dialects of the extreme West, and it seems also 
in the Western Vagga dialects. As it frequently happens, stress is 
confounded with length and with pitch. This matter, however, has not 
been investigated at all, and opinion cannot be safely given about any 
form of Bengali except the Standard Colloquial. But a strong initial phrase 
stress seems to be present in most forms of Bengali. This might be due 
to a recent influence of the West Central Dialect, the dialect par excellence 
for initial stress. But judging from the general trend of pan- Bengali 
phonology, it seems that a strong non-initial stress was prevalent all over 
Bengal, in the formative period of the language, and gave to Bengali as a 
whole some of its distinctive features in vowel phonetics. The rule of the 
short antepenultimate in Maithill (Grierson, ‘ Maithill Grammar V ASB., 
pp. 16 ff.), or a similar shortening of long vowels through lack of stress 
in Western Hindi (cf. S. H. Kellogg, ' Hindi Grammar 1 ,’ § 84; see also 
before, p. 160), turning a borrowed Persian word like « jan-war » animal 
to « j&nfiwar » in HindostanI, is a phonetic habit more or less common 
to most forms of NIA., which has been inherited by NIA. from MIA. 
But this has been discarded by Bengali entirely. The oldest Bengali, 
judging from forms actually preserved, was only in partial agreement with 
its sister and cousin speeches by not wholly doing away with the vowel and 
stress system inherited from MIA. 

In fact, it seems that during the formative period of Bengali, there 
were two systems of accent which were both current in the language,— 
(1) the pan-Indian system, which by preference placed the stress on a long 
penultimate, and (2) the peculiarly Bengali system, which sought to bring 
all stress to the head of the word. Examples of the first system are 
furnished by the following forms of names from the inscriptions : « H&$I- 
glgga * = « Hatjl+gagga = HaiJdika-gagga * (see p. 183); 
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« L&cchu-va<Ja (p. 185) = *L3cha-va<j5 * for « * Lacha-va<JS » , which 
would give a New Bengali * *N3ch^ra * (cf. « ghsta = ghatta *, 

with simplification of MIA. double stops, in the same inscription) ; « Jau- 
galla < *Jaii-galla » (p. 185) ; « Ambayilla * for « *Ambavilla * (p. 186), 
compare « Khainjayilla » in the same inscription ; « Nlca-(Jahara » for 
« #Nlca- * (p. 187) ; « CIt3<Jf- * for « * Cita- » (p. 187) ; * Atha- * in a 
compound form, for * 5tha- * (p. .188) : compare « Sata-kopa » at p. 183. 
One can compare also the form « k&na-motika * for « *k&na-mo<Jia » (p. 180): 
here * k&ng » evidently is for a MIA. « kanna- = karnaka * edge ; and 
the simplification of the double consonant, with compensatory lengthening 
weakened to short quantity, is remarkable for the early date of this 
inscription. In the Carya-padas, there are a number of forms showing, 
from the arrangement of vowels, the normal NIA. stress : it is quite likely 
that from the fact of the MS. of the Caryas having been written in Nepal, 
the characteristic stress and quantity of Northern NIA. have insinuated 
themselves in these cases. Still, the following forms are noteworthy : 
« ftvanagavana (Carya 7 : agamanaka-gamana-, New Bengali 
anagona) ; ihariu (19, 26 : = aharitam) ; bh&tara (20 : *bhart ara = bhartf ) ; 
kala (21 : kala-) ; apane, Spana (22 : appana- = atman) ; 3dh&-rati (2, 22 : 
ardha>addha, adha + rati) ; bapa (32 : bapa<vappa, vapra father)) g&via 
(33:gav!-); mal abarila p&nia (35: maya+ena *abarita+ila panlya-) ; 
p&t&vala oar (38 : patra>patta, pata + pala) ; hatha (41 = hatha-, hasta-) ; 
adasa (46 : semi-talsama,= adarsa) ; s&maya (40 : = s&mayati enters : but cf. 
samaya, in 33)* ; etc., etc. From Sarv&nauda’s * TlkS-sarvasva ’ (see p. 109), 
we can note « p&gara * (prakara) : in New Bengali, this word has preserved 
the short « & » in the initial syllable — « p&g&r^ * ditch ; «&mba<Ja 
(amrata); s&gkrama = sa(g)kama (sag k ram a) ; jh&mpana = jhapana 
litter (= yapya-yana, New Bengali « jh£pan$) » . With the above 

forms, showing in general a stress scheme « or w « L , v or 
w_£v w^r « « r_ « f we can compare the following, from Old Bengali as 
well :« Kaliya (p. 181) ; Kana-dvlpika (p. 181); Kata-bacha, Sata-kopa, 
Bhata-pa<Ja (p. 183) ; Ssnti-vada (also S&uti-vada) (p. 184) ; Kanti-jogga, 
Ghasa-sambhoga Bha|$a-( = Bhata-)vada (p. 186) ; Kbanijayilla, Valla-bitfcS 
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p. 186) ; Barayl-pada, Vlra-katthl (p. 188) ; Sagkara-pasa (p. 188) ; Bagha- 
pokbira (p. 188). In Sarvftnanda we have also the following ; « basa-hara » 
( = vasa-gf ha) = Middle and New Bengali « bas&rql » chamber to 

which a wedded couple retire (a non-initial stress would have given a New 
Bengali « *b&s&r$ *) ; « kalaja, kaleja * (kaleya) , cf. Western Hindi 
« k&leja » borrowed into Bengali as « k&leja, k&lija » ; «kahara» 

(karagfha, *k£r^lhara) ; « da<Jha-kaka»=New Bengali « d^r^-kak^t » 

jackdaw j and « camathi * (carma-yasti). The Caryas give us « Kamaru 
(Carya 2 : Kamarupa), sagkama =slkawa (5 : sag k ram a) = New Bengali 
’l Ic^l * slko * bridge ; « kacchi (8 : kacchika) ; canda-kanti (31 : candra- 
kanti); Jalandhari (86 : cf. W. Hindi J&landhari); pindiacaye (86 : panditA- 
c5rya) ; pania (43: panlya-) ; basasi (15 : vasasi); hau (10,18, 20,25: 
*hau, ahakam = aham) ; kama-candall (18 : karma-candalika) ; ahara (21 : 
ahara-) ; balaga (26 : balftgra = kes&gra) », etc., etc. 

From the above instances, it might be inferred that there were two 
systems of stress in Old Bengali, and also in pre-Bengali, and neither of 
these could be said to have been finally triumphant, to the entire exclusion 
or suppression of the other, during the Old Bengali period. But the initial 
stress had the victory ultimately, and by the eud of the Early Middle 
Bengali period, it is very likely that it was active in West Central Bengali 
and in most Bengali dialects, thus giving to Modern Bengali words their 
typical forms. The following examples will illustrate the case: 

Old Bengali Middle Bengali New Bengali 

« ambSda, *ambada (amrataka) : Smb&ra, am&ra : arn^ra * 

« pa<JiyS§I (prativesin) : pari si : *1^ % p^r’sl * 

« *tamboll, *tab6ll (tambulika) : tamull : t&m’ll » 

« *akha<Ja (aksa-vataka) : akhara : akh^lra ». 

‘ « *kumha(8.?)da (kusmanda-) : kum&ra : kum^ra *. 

« *pakh4lai (praksalayati) : p&khale, pakhale : p&khale *. 

« Campa-hitti * (as in inscriptions, a village name) : « Campatl * 

a surname. 

In Old Bengali, forms with initial stress seem also to have occurred 
side by side with those quoted above. In the Early Middle Bengali of 
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the ‘ ^rl-Kfsna-Klrttana/ there are indications that initial stress obtained : 
e.g,, the initial ^ « a * [d] occurs as « a * [a:, a] in this work — a tendency, 
although controlled by ialsama forms, which has persisted even at the 
present day : e.g., 'sr^fq « abudhi * (abuddhi) , « asukba * (a-) , 

« anala * , « Snumatl » , « anupama * (anupama) , 'STfaT 

« alaka *, etc., etc. ; also in tadbhavas — 'Sft^‘1 * Aihana * (Abhimanyu), 

« aara * (apara) ; cf. also « aihi * (avid ha va). Compare also 
«bakhana * (vyakhyana : W. Hindi bakhan ) ; * k&n$hd5la » (cf. Old 

Bengali « k&nta-bhala * [Sarv&nanda] , = New Bengali < klthaty) » 
jack-fruit ; * Kanhafii * (Kfsna : cf. W. Hindi K&nhal, K&nhaiya), 

New Bengali * Kanai * ; « palae » ( = pstlSe : palayate) ; 

« bajae » (vadya + -apayati); « barhae » (vardhapayati); «bidha6* 

(bandhapayati : cf. Carya 31, b&ndhavae) ; * pafchae * (prasthapayati) ; 

JTtTM « sam(b)ae * (samayati) ; etc., etc. Middle and Modern Bengali forms 
with long vowel in initial syllables demonstrate sufficiently that of the two 
systems of accentuation which can be noticed to exist side by side in Old 
Bengali (and possibly also in Magadhl Apabhransa as spoken in Bengal, 
during the closing centuries of the MIA. period), the system which may be 
called pan-Indian, preferring the accent on a long syllable from the end, 
had to yield to that which was peculiarly of Bengal. 

It may be presumed that the agreement in matters of stress with the 
sister-speeches of Northern India was a point which characterised the Proto- 
Bengali speech (as well as Magadhl Prakrit, as brought by settlers from 
Bihar and Upper India who introduced the Aryan speech into Bengal), and 
that the initial stress habit was the indigenous one which was imposed upon 
the language as it became the speech of the masses, who were originally 
of non-Aryan race and language. It may be that the two systems of 
accentuation at first characterised class dialects : Sarvananda in his glossary 
makes a passing reference to « nlcokti * or vulgar speech, apparently in 
contrast to a respectable dialect. The initial stress might originally have 
characterised the speech of the lower classes, — at least in certain districts. 
It is quite possible that even in the pre-Bengali period, the initial stress had 
already become established, but in writing the words of the language, 
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the earlier tradition came out in the spelling. But in any case, it can be 
legitimately assumed that the indigenous habit got the better of the Upper 
Indian one, originally belonging to the Aryan language, and shaped the 
forms of Bengali. These two cross influences, together with the fact of 
dialects, have helped to deprive Bengali of a regularity in its phonology. 
The languages which were replaced by the Magadhl ApabhranSa in Bengal 
were Dravidian, Kol and M5n-Khmer (Austro-Asiatic), and Tibeto-Burman. 
It has been presumed that in Primitive Dravidian, the accent was on the 
initial or root syllable (K. V. Subbayya, IAnt., 1909, p. 161) ; the Tibeto- 
Burman (Bo<Jo) is 6aid to have a strong initial phrase stress (cf. J. D. 
Anderson, ‘ Accent and Prosody in Bengali,’ JRAS., 1913, pp. 857 ff.) ; 
and as for Austro-Asiatic, nothing definite seems to have been established. 

Accent and Versification in Bengali. 

Origin of the Bengali Syllabic Metres. 

144 . Nothing is known about sentence stress in OIA. and MIA. 
The position of the pitch accent of OIA. with reference to the sentence, 
however, is partly known (A. A. Macdonell, ‘ Vedic Grammar/ §§ 109 , 
110, 111). The sentence accent of Old Bengali — the West Bengali dialect 
from which the modern Standard Colloquial is derived, at least — can possibly 
be guessed from the development of Bengali verse. Old Bengali (and 
also Eastern Magadhan) verse had a special course of its own, differentiating 
itself from that of Central and Western Magadhl versification (and from 
that of other IA. speeches), by substituting a syllabic cadence for one 
on a moric basis. Late MIA. and Early NIA. possessed the matra, 
or moric rhythm in verse, in which each half or quarter of a couplet 
consisted of a fixed number of instants distributed among long or short 
syllables of which the number was immaterial. The Upper Indian matra 
metres were apparently introduced into Bengali and into other Eastern 
Magadhan dialects during their formative period, as a literary imposition, 
but they were never naturalised in the East, — in Bengali, Assamese and 
OpiyS. In the 15th and 16th centuries, Hindi and Maithill influences 
revived the Western (Apabhransa) traditions in versification in Bengali, 
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Assamese and Oriya, but these local speeches, which had by this time found 
themselves metrically, as it were, refused to take up the mutra-vrUa metres ; 
and the matra metre had to use the artificial Braja-buli dialect, with its 
Maithill basis, as its vehicle in the East. There seems to have been present 
a system of indigenous versification, based on Proto* and Pre-Bengali 
speech rhythm, and possibly non-Aryan in origin, in Bengal, of which we 
have no knowledge, but which apparently altered the general character of 
Eastern prosody. Bengali-Assamese and OriyS developed some common 
metres, which may be an inheritance from the Eastern Magadhaa 
Apabhranaa : e.g., the ‘ Payar ’ metre (Bengali * p&yarql », Assamese 
« p&d&, p&yar^, p&war^ *, OriyS « p&yarfi »), which is entirely syllabic, 
in its purest form. This metre takes the place of the ‘Doha’ and the 
‘ Caupal ’ of Northern India in popularity. The ‘ Payar * is a rimed couplet 
of two lines, each consisting of 14- syllables; and there is a pause 
after the eighth syllable. The « a e 1 6 u » vowels of common IA., and 
vowels -which were long by position (i. e., when they occurred before 
two consonants), did not have any prominence over the short « 8, 8 I o u * 
in the line, and neither did the diphthongs. This sort of levelling 
in verse implies the loss of vowel quantity as a significant element 
in speech. We have also to consider that verses in Old and Middle 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya (and even at the present day in these 
languages), were chanted, and the tune made an adjustment of irregularities 
in the shape of absence of or excess over the requisite number of syllables. 
In the Payar as used by Bengali-Assamese and Oriya during their oldest 
periods, we cannot tell for certain how far the stress accent played a part. 
In the Payar as read or chanted now in Bengali, there is a stress on the 
first syllable of each line, generally followed by a stress on the fifth syllable, 
and then comes the pause after the eighth syllable, the second part of the 
line commencing with the stressed ninth syllable, and the thirteenth also has 
a stress, which is quite strong, as it is frequently accompanied by length, 
Examples from the ‘ Srl-Kpsna-Klrttana ’ have been given at pp. 250-254. 
This stress system is a noteworthy thing in the Bengali PaySr : and 
although in the Modern Bengali Payar, or in the Bengali blank verse based 
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on the Payar, the stress arrangement becomes much more varied, the basis 
commonly remains as follows : 

// t tf t 

xxxx I xxxx||xxxx I XX II 

In Assamese and Oriya, too, the arrangement of the Payar is exactly 
as in Bengali, the pause being after the eighth syllable, and the thirteenth 
is always a strong syllable, but the stresses on the other syllables— 
namely, on the first, fifth and ninth, are not so strong as in Bengali : but 
nevertheless, some sort of stress does exist on the first and the ninth, which 
can be easily distinguished when the Assamese and the Oriya PayBr are 
chanted : and the great point common to the Bengali Payar and those of 

Assamese and Oriya lies in the division of the line into two parts of 8 + 6 

syllables respectively, and in the thirteenth being a syllable which is 
stressed or made long, i.e., in some way or other made more prominent 
than the rest. Specimens of Oriya and Assamese Payar are given below. 

Oriya : « sBdhu-j&n&r | mane sun& || ek&-m&n& | k&ri || 

bicitrA de | ula tula || k&hibi bis | tari || .... 
k&h& m&ha- | muni mote || se &piirb& | Ilia || 

ke kem&nte | J&g&nnatha- || deuja tu | Ilia || * 

Listen with one intent, ye good people : 

I shall describe in detail the wondrous Raising of the Temple .... 

Tell me, great sage, that, marvellous gest : 

Who raised the Temple of Jaganndtha, and how. (From the * DeulB-toJa ’ 
or * Srl-ksetri-mahatmya/ Contai edition, p. 3). 

Assamese : « bihane ba | jail a kheri || khelaibaiA | tare || 

bhai gai)& bi | yalfi puta || ebho nailft, | ghitre || 

Jamunar& | tire tire || phire Nanda- | jaya || 
bhaila ace | tana sAtl || Kfsnaka | nB-paya || » 

He went out at dawn to play his games : 

It, has become afternoon, yet ( my ) son has not come home. 

The wife of Nanda wanders along the banks of the Yamuna : 

The good wife became senseless not having found Krsna. (From the ‘ Cora- 
dbara Nat ’ of Madhava-deva, edited by Banl-kanta Kakatl, p. 8.) 
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It is quite possible that the Payar metre when it was formed did not 
have the stresses which characterise it now — it was only a question of 
quantity. But the total disregard of Common IA. quantity is surprising. 
In the 14th century Early Middle Bengali of the ‘ Srl-Kj^na-Klrttana/ 
in the 15th century remains of Assamese, and in the ICth century specimens 
of Oriya, the Payar is in a perfectly developed form. We have evidence 
of literary culture and of song-craft and verse-making in Bengal in the 
10th-12th centuries. The Payar can only be expected to be a 14th 
century development of a metre in use in vernacular poetry of the 10th-l2th 
centuries. In the specimens of Old Bengali as in the Caryas, we have no 
Payar, but we find that a 16 moric metre is quite popular. In its pauses, it 
agrees with the Payar, and often in the number of its syllables too, 14. 
This we can see also from the songs of the ‘ Glta-govinda.’ This 16 moric 
metre is the ‘PadSkulaka,’ which evidently was introduced into Bengal during 
the late MIA. period. It has become the ‘ Caupal ’ of Northern India, from 
the Pan jab and Gujarat to Bihar. (Cf. ‘ Prakfta-Pairjgala,’ pp. 223-224 ; 
Kellogg’s ‘ Hindi Grammar V p. 578.) All sorts of arrangements for the 
16 morae were possible; but the type which was preferred in Bengal was the 
one in which each line of the couplet was divided into four feet of 4 morae 
each, which could be arranged in one of the following ways — (i) w w w w , 
(ii) - -, (iii) - w v , (iv) w - v , (v) v v - , the second scheme being 
preferred in the fourth foot. There was usually a pause after the second 
foot (i.e., after the 8th instant). The bulk of the Caryas are in this metre 
(see pp. 230-251). It may be that here there was the influence of a 15 
moric metre, arranged into four padas of 8 and 7 instants, in the fixing 
of the pause in the 16 moric one. In Old Bengali, however, the OIA. and 
MIA, quantity is lost, and vowels which historically ought to be long are 
pronounced short. A common type of Padakulaka, which thus seems to 
have been specially liked in Bengal, and in the Eastern Magadhan area, 
is this : 

Jaya-deva had a fine ear for music, and in writing his pculas (whether 
in the vernacular, i.e., Old Bengali, or in Western Apabhransa, or in 
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Sanskrit — see pp. 125-126), which were unquestionably meant in the first 
instance for a Bengali audience, he frequently arranges his 16 moric lines 
according to the above scheme : e.g., 

« viharati Ilaririha | sarasa-vasaute || » (Song 3, refrain) ; 

« rase Harimiha | vihita-vilasam ]| 
smarati mano mama j kfta-parihasam || 

(= ?* sumarai mana mama | kia-parihasam ||)»(Song 5, refrain) ; 
« sarasa-masrnamapi | malayaja-pagkam || 
paSyati visarniva | vapusi sasarjkam ||2j| 

Svasita-pavanamanu J pama-parinaham | 
madaua-dahanamiva | vahati sadaham ||3|] * etc., etc. (Song 9); 

« pasyati disi disi | rahasi bhavantam | 
tadadhara-madhura-ma | dhuni pihantam ||1||... 

« madhu-ripurahamiti | bhavana-slla ||4|| * etc. (Song 12) ; 

« dalita-kusuma-dara- | vilulita-kesa ||1||... 
mukharita-rasana-ja | gliana-gati-lola ||4||... 
srama-jala-kana-bhara- | subhaga-sarira | 7 | * (Song 14); 

« janayasi mauasi ki | miti guru-khedam ||6|| * (Song 1H). 

The arrangement, v v « w | vvvw||wvvw | - - || , as in most 
of the lines quoted above, gives a perfect Payar of 14 syllables, with a 
strong thirteenth syllable. Couplets in the vernacular or ApabhranSa were 
known as «pada* in Old Bengali, as we can see from the Sanskrit commen- 
tary to the Caryas. The syllabic metre which arose out of the moric 
« padas » 1 came to be called « payara » or « pawara » ( = pad&kara) in 
Bengali-Assamese and Oriya, and the old term also continued to be applied 
to this new form of couplet (cf. Assamese « pada *). 


1 The connection between the syllabic Payar and the moric metre of the * Gica-govinda’ 
was suggested long ago by R&ma-gati Nytiya-ratna in his work on the Bengali Language 
and Literature (see page 187), p. 37. But this connection has been disputed by some (e.g., 
Sas&ftka Mohan Sen, in the ‘ Pravasi ’ for A$ftdha, 1321, p. 267). 
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Versification in Bengali : Stressed Metre. 

145. The tendency to divide the line into sense or breath groups of 
four instants (which became four syllables, normally, as in the PaySr metre, 
as developed out of the 16 moric Padakulaka), is a noteworthy one, and it 
savours of an initial sentence stress such as characterises New Bengali. 
There is another common Eastern Magadhan metre, the « tripadl » or 
« lScarl, lechari ( < rathya) *, which is also on this basis of four instanced 
or four syllabled breath-groups. Specimens of it we find as early as the 
12th century, in the ‘ Glta-g5vinda,’ <?.y., 

« rati-sukha- ] sare || gatamabhi | sare 

madana-ma | nohara- |] vesam » |j (Song 11) ; 

« samudita- j madane || ramani- | vadane || 
cumbana- j valitR || dhare || * (Song 15). 

Also lines like « vadasi yadi | kincidapi | danta-ruci- | kSumudl || 

harati dara- | timiramati- | ghoram || * (Song 19), 
would seem to be based on the principle of breath groups detached 
from each other by initial stress ; and such lines, the quantity apart, would 
be perfectly natural in Bengali. The speech habit of Bengali in dividing 
the sentence into a number of convenient sense or breath groups of about 
equal length, with a dominant initial stress ; is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the stressed metres of Bengali. The syllabic principle of a fixed 
number of afaaras no doubt came into operation, but the general history 
of Bengali versification implies the presence of a stroug initial phrase stress 
in the language. The theory of afaaras , however, became rigid, and 
influenced all versification in formal literature in Late Middle Bengali times, 
and prevented the principle of stress in metre from being recognised for a 
long time. The habit of chanting verses also was responsible for this to 
some extent. 

In Bengali, at the present day, three different systems of versification 
obtaiu. 1 These are : (1) the « matra-vftta *, or the old moric metre: this 


1 The most systematic study of Bengali versification, hitherto published, is by Prabodh- 
Chandra Sen, in a recent series of articles to the ‘ PravSsi ’ (Pau§a, Mfigha, Phalguna and 
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remains more as an exotic versification, the popularity of the Vaisnava 
lyrics in Braja-buli having familiarised the people with it. In it, all 
diphthongs and closed syllables or syllables followed by two consonants, 
are long. (2) The « aksara-vftta » , or syllabic metre, which started from a 
fixed number of aksaras or syllables, but the elision of vowels iu these 
akaaras brings about a decrease of syllables, which is compensated by 
lengthening the syllable preceding the vowel elided, and by a rhythmic 
adjustment of the line ; and the fixed number of akxaras can be increased 
by adding fresh akrnras with quiescent vowels. It thus can be described 
as being in principle a moric metre ; but it diffeis from the proper moric 
metre in not necessarily increasing the quantity of a vowel or a syllable, 
because it is a diphthong or because it is followed by two consonants. 
Thus, in moric lines like the following — 

"•ltd | II | || K*\ a | % I 

c*i *t*1 1 TO *t*1 lUwtw | terc || w- 1 f»N1 ^ ii 

[ lolate I jgoeo-tika || projuno- | Ra:r gole || cfole re | bi:r cfole || 
je kara | nofie kara || Jgekhane | bfioirobo || rud:ro | jikha jgole ||] 

Mark of rictorg on his brow, wreath of flowers on his neck, he goes, oh, 
the. hero goes ; 

Thai prison is not a prison where the terrible Jtawe of Rudra flashes 
(from KazI Nazrul Islam), 

each foot consists of 3 ft = 7 mrae («a, I, u, e, o* of Sanskrit as a 
rule not having length, except in lines frankly on the Sanskrit, Prakrit or 
Brajabull model), and the diphthong [oi] and the closed vowels in [fia:r, 
bi:r, rud:rO=ruddro] are equivalent to 2 mrae. Or in lines like — 


Caitra, 1329 San, and Vaisiikha, 1330 [-1922-23)), which clearly distinguishes between 
the three types of metre in Bengali, and classifies them on a scientific basis. Some of 
the examples quoted. above are from Mr. Sen’s articles. The most suggestive papers of 
Rabindra-nath Tagore (in the ‘ Sabuj Pattra ’ for .Tyai^tha and SiSvana, 1321, and Caitra 
1324), and of the late Satyendra-NSth Datta (the article ‘Chanda-Sarasvati ’ in the 'Bharat! ’ 
for VaiSakha, 1325) are other important contributions iu this line ; as also the artioles by 
Satthka* Mohan Son (‘ BSngftla Chanda,’ in the ' PravasI’ for Ae&dha, 1321) and Bijay. 
Chandra Mazumdar (‘ Bafigala Chanda,' ‘ PravJai ’ for Agrahayana, 1322). 
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4 I faw I <2PIOTT I ^5T 
SPI1 *tf | «fft | | fire ? 

[ lorpgfii (8)e ] Jinidfiure || prolo8e:r | nrit:e || 
ogo ka:r | tori dfia:8 || ni:rbfii:k | cit:e ? || ] 

Setting at naught the Ocean, in its dance of destruction, 

Whose boat it is, oh, that speeds on, fearless in mind ? (from KazI 
Nazrul Islam), 

each foot except the last has four morae, the diphthongs and the closed 
syllables being long. A certain amount of stressing is inevitable, as New 
Bengali has strong stresses, but that is not absolutely necessary. But in 
« aksara-vftta » lines like — 

to tor fit-spt, | f%f% wto, 
wx, ^ | f^tr-fspitw i 

[ dfiire dfiire /indfiu-mukhe | titi os:ru-nire || 
cfole jobe, puri de:J* (<dejo) | bija:d (< bi/ado) -ninade || ] 
Slowly, towards the Sea, welled with tears, 

They march, filling the land with the sound of lamentations (from the 
‘ MeghanSda-vadha ’ of Madhusudan Datta), 
there is no question of quantity as the basis of versification, but of a 
rhythm which holds itself within the limits of 14 syllables or instants ; and 
in counting these instants, [Jindfiu] and [os:ru] are as much two instants 
as [dfiire] and [titi], and the rhythm requires the lengthening of [de:/j and 
[bijcitd] to make up for the loss of final [o] which counted as a syllable. 
And, similarly, lines like 

[ durdanto pandiho-purno || du/iadifio juhfianto] 

A most difficult doctrine, Jilted with teirible scholarship (an example 
given by llablndra-nath), 
and 

[ kanone kufu:m (ku/umo) koli || Jokoli phutilo] 

In the woods, the flower-buds all hare burst open (Madan-Mdhan 
TarkAlarjkara) 
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are equally regarded as good Payar lines, of the same value. 

(8) The third type of metre is the stressed one, « svara-vf tta », as it has 
been happily named. The pivot of this metre is stress : a line divides itself 
into a number of feet, in which the quantity or the number of individual 
syllables is of secondary importance, although the whole foot takes up a 
certain length, and each foot has one stress, mostly initially, and only one. 
The preponderance of closed syllables in the colloquial, i.e., in the actual, 
living Bengali, which alone is suitable for this metre, gives it a force and a 
swing which is totally absent in the other metres which are based on the 
tamer movement of Early Middle Bengali (which did not, from the fact of 
final and medial vowels being not as yet dropped, have closed syllables, 
except in Sanskrit talsamas). Thus, for example, — 

’iflprc* ^ | m TOfy! || c*i^ cTO | fro, II 

fa $ | f || f^F ^ | fas Ft ! || 

['jamneke tui | 'bfioe korecfhif ! ||' pecjhon tore | 'gfiirbe, || 

'emni ki tui | 'bfiag:o-fiara ? || 'cfhlrbe badfion | 'cffiirbe ||] 

Titov art afraid of the front ! and the rear will surround thee ! 

Art 1) 'ion so luckless ? (Thy) bonds will break, (sure') they will break 
(Rablndra-nath), 

where we have this arrangement : 

/ t / / 

X X X x I xxxx||xxxx I XX ||. 

This is on the basis of the Payar, only the verse has abandoned itself 
to the stress as the dominant principle, and the division of the line into 
breath groups forming the feet is essential ; whereas in the syllabic Payar, 
the first eight syllables may be arranged without bringing in a break after 
the 4th ; the stress on the 5th can be done away with ; and the number 
of syllables (or instants) for the whole line must not exceed 14. In the 
common syllabic Payar, the whole line can be looked upon as one unit. 
But not so in the stressed metre. The foot is more or less a self-sufficient 
item Ihere, as it confiues the sense : e.g., 

^ | CTO | fast* | || 

[ 'mukto-benir | 'gogga Retime || 'mukti bi tore | 'rogge, || 
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TOl *t*t*fr hi* <7$ I ^nr sfttf he* II 

to* tot | ^ *f?rai | <toi ttfari | «Jtfi || 

4* w$ ctw | wm wtfe | <7rt*c*ic* wt* | to, II 
gpr-stTO* | | sacs M- 1 ^ || 

'arnra bagali | 'ba/ kori Jel || 'borodo tirthe | 'bogge. || 

'bagfier jogge | 'ffjudifio koria || '(S)amra bde/ia | '(Sjacfhi. || 

'iek Rate mom | 'inogere rukhecfhi, || 'mogolere (e)ar | 'Rate, || 
'cjfld-protaper | 'fiukume fiothite || 'RoScJhe dil:i- | 'nathe. || ] 

Where the Ganges of the freed plaits (i.e., with its numerous branches, 
which is the freeing of the tributaries received in Upper India) 
spreads salvation in men// glee , 

We Bengalis lire in that boon-giving, hoi// land of Bengal ... 

Waging war with the tiger we remain alive 

With one. hand we hare checked the Magh ( Aracanese ), with the other 
the Moghal ; 

The Lord of Delhi had to fall back at the command of Cdnd and Pralup. 
(From Satvendra-Niith Datta). 

In the above extract, where there are more than four syllables in 
the foot, they are pronounced very quick, some of them being almost 
slurred. The remark of the ‘ Pi akfta-Paiggala/ that two or three syllables 
when quickly uttered are to be taken as one (bib. Ind. edition, p. 1 1), 
is to be recalled. 

On the whole, however, the stressed metre prefers feet of four syllables, 
New Bengali has recognised this metre, aud its possibilities are immense, 
as has been seen from experiment. It certainly originated in early Bengali 
speech rhythm : in all probability, in the Old Bengali period. But the 
practice of chanting verses, and the theory of afouras, as has been said 
before, prevented it from coming to its own. Old Bengali of the Caryas 
preferred feet of four iustants, as we have seen before : and to read 
these feet with initial stress, as in the lines quoted at pp. 2(11-203, will not 
be to go counter to the rhvthm. AYe have also seen that initial stress 
was asserting itself in words in Old Bengali. Lines from Middle Bengali, 
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like the following, seem to be equally of the « aksara-vptta * when chanted 
and of the « svara-vptta » when read like normal prose : 

c*t«i | cst* II ^ | | 

*11 | 4 $ cSl II I 31*1 || 

[ 'konD jukhe | 'kogjo tom || 'mukhe (S)uthe | 'Rcl/d ? || 

'nafii jgano | '(8)ebe tS: || '(e)apDnam | 'najo || ] 

Through v'hatjoy, 0 Kamsa, there risen a smile on thy face ? 

Thou < lost not know now of thine own destruction. (SKK., p. 3) ; 

I #t9tWn II I 5t« I 

| 5^*1 SHI || >5 | «lt* || 

I fpi II 4 | | 

[ 'goijga-tire | 'dara(e)i(e)a || 'c(oturdige | 'ca(8)e ('cjafie) || 
'rat:rikal(o) | 'fioilo (o)oJ3fict || '/utilo to I 'tha(S)e || 

r' r\ 

'mali jftati | 'cfhilo purbe || 'maloncjo (e)e | 'khana ||] 

Standing on the hank of the Ganges, he looked at the four sides. 

It became night time ; the Ojhd (xcholai , ‘ clerk ’) slept there... 

Formerly, people of the gardener's caste used to lire , and here {wax') 
a flower-garden. (From Krttivasa, 1 5th century : VSP., I, p. 
889 ). 

In the above cases, of course, too many open syllables make the 
cadence tame and weak beside that of the New Bengali lines quoted 
immediately before. Instances like the above are extremely frequent in 
Middle Bengali, which undoubtedly possessed the stressed metre. Tha loss 
of final, and frequently of intervocal vowels, in bringing about which the 
initial stress system had some hand, gave to the Bengali language a 
greater number of strong or closed syllables, and the stressed metre obtained 
a greater scope. (This loss is treated in the next section.) It continued 
to be freely employed in a mass of popular literature, in proverbs, in 
riddles, in charms, in ritualistic and other verse current among the women, 
in poetic contests in which the conversational style was supreme, — in fact, 
everywhere in Bengali — except in formal poems on classic or religious 
themes, which used the « aksara-vftta » , and in the Vaisnava poems 
in Braja-buli, which preferred the « matra-vptta *. 
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From all that has been said above, in §§ 144 and 145, the conclusion 
may be drawn that initial phrase stress, to which the stress in individual 
words was subordinated, characterised one form of Old Bengali, or East 
Magadhan Apabhrania, as much as did initial stress in individual words. 
Breath groups of four syllables were preferred in it. The moric metre of 
Northern India had to yield to a metre based on this grouping or dissection 
of a line into bits or breath-groups of fixed length, bearing a dominant 
head-stress. The Modern Standard Colloquial, and the Middle Bengali 
literary language, which are both based on West Central Bengali, show 
these characteristics. And it is quite likely that the source form of the 
Payar metre (and the stressed metre) was in this Pre-Bengali or Old Bengali 
dialect of West Bengal, and thence it spread into Orissa and Assam. In 
these last two tracts, initial stress was not the rule, and the development of 
a stressed metre (the presence of which can be postulated in Old Bengali 
from Early Middle Bengali examples) consequently did not take place there. 

Metrical and other Evidence for tiie Dkoffinij of Final 
and Medial Vowels in Middle Benuali. 

146 . In later Bengali, the Payar continued as a 1 J— syllabled metre, 
when it was regular. But from the 15th century onwards, we notice 
irregularities — Pa^ar Hues showing occasionally less than 14, and frequently 
more syllables, or akxarax — 15,16, 17 or 18. When the number was less 
than 14 (as it is at times in the $KK. : see pp. 26 f, 265 etc.), there would 
be dwelling upon a suitable syllable for a sufficiently long period to make 
up for the wanting syllable ; and when there were more syllables than 14, 
as in post-1 4th century Bengali, the extra ones were dropped by the 
elision of final and medial vowels. This elision was certainly present 
already in the spoken language of the loth century: and it was un- 
doubtedly the result of a strong stress on the initial syllable. 

In the 14th century Bengali of the &K.K., we find Payar couplets 
with more than 1 4 alcytras, but these extra ukmr.in consist entirely of the 
vowels « i, u * forming only the weak finals of diphthongs. A case like 
the following, however, is exceptional in the f§KK. : 
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p. 3— farM I 

«tahar& hathe I haibe k&n§ftfsurer& bijna§e || » 

w 

From his hands there will be the destruction of the demon Karris a, 

would appear irregular — to the eye ; but really it is not so — the word 
« laharfi, * unquestionably being pronounced in reading and chanting 
as « tar&» — « tar& hathe I h&ibe k&nSa'surer& bi/nase || * . 

Final syllables were not as 3 et dropped in the 14th century. Rimes 
like the following are conclusive that the iinal « -a * was pronounced in 
the 14th century in nouns and adjectives as in verbs : e.g ., 

p. £4 — '»|?I « bhala *, always ending in « •& * = [a] : « goali * ; 

p. 4£— C«M1 ^ « lekha k&ra * (<kar&hi) : *3 « ba-all bar& * ; 

p. 50 — « kanh&, kan& * Krsna : ifR « dan& * ; 
p. 51 — 5t*l « capa * (< cap&ha) press ! ; « s&ntapa * j 

p. 84 — * gadadh&ra » : « p&rih&ra» (>-h&r&h&) abandon ! ; 

p. 90 — « suna » ( < sunahfi,) hear ! : <5Itf9|5R « alii]g&,n& * ; 
p. 95 — STfs? * laja basa * think it <1 shame : * dudhi-bask * 

smell of milk ; 

p. £54 — * dh&ra * hold ! : « bhit&r& » within. 

The final « -a * was thus retained in the pronunciation in the 14th 
century as much as the long « a * [0:] derived from earlier « -awa, -aha * 
(see p. £00). llut finally and medially, the epenthetic as well as the original 
« i » (as well as « u *) had become weak, and formed a diphthong with a 
preceding « a, a *, so that the two afourus, * ai, ai, ayi, ayi » would form a 
diphthong « ai, ai *. The a ft sura, priuciple was thus modified in this way in 
14th century Bengali : e.g., in the SKK., 

rft* 'Sitfsf C$1:4 WS-ft | 

« bhage pune iiji tori ] pai'18 d&r&san& * (p. 10), 

Through hick and through merit today I hare obtained thy sight: 
we have 15 aksaras , but « pails * = « pai-15 * is a word of two syllables. 

« nykrk manayibS (= manaibo) k&rl | asesk jug&ti » (p. 13), 
A ud I shall make {her) consent , using no end of device. 
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wtww ?ptm i 

« akiir&ne, al& radha, | nind&si (= nind&Is) kf8n& kala* (p, 93), 

For no reason , 0 Radha, dost blame dark Krsna. 

OPT ®t*I SIC'S Fff% CTf ft%|| 

« her&, bhalA mate cahi | nehft, kanhani (= -Si), bSsI» (p. 331), 
Look, Kdnhai, ask for {thy) jlvde in good grace. 

See also page 265, last line of Bengali text, and p. 266, line 17. 

Barring the above eases of apparent irregularity, 14th century Payar 
is quite regular, as the final and medial vowels remain. But from the 
next century, we find remarkable breaches of the rule of the 14 aksaras. 
For instance, in Erttivasa’s ‘ RamAyana, Uttara-kanda ’ (in the VSPd. 
edition based on a MS. of 1580), we have lines like the following : 

Uttara Eantja, p. 31b : 

m stffo *ttfe| | (18 afoaras) 

« bhaieiA b&le bhaiur& dhane nalii bhii batu * 

There is no sharing, 0 brother, in a brother's forces and a brother's wealth . 
This was evidently pronounced as 

[ 'bfm(e)er ('bfiaero ?) bole | / bfia(e)er ('bfiaero ?) dfione || 'nafii 
bfia(e)i | 'bata ||]. 

Ibid., p. 30b : 

*1% vsCS CTStSfa II (17 aims) 

[jgothir ('jgothir 3 ?) tore j 'lomar ('tomar 3 ?) bape H'koirlo kon:6aj'da:n || ] 
For whose sake your father made a gift of his daughter. 

Ibid, p. 30b : 

fBT «Sf^g $C3C^ C^tSt? Sft’H I (16 afoaras) 

[ 'dure thaikga | 'profiosto ||'kubere nwac | 'matha ||] 

Remaining afar, Prahasta bowed his head to Ktibera. 

Ibid., p. 43a : 

^tc«|?f CW.$ ^tci> I (18 a haras) 

[ 'rabon-rajftar | 'Jana topor H'baner tejge | 'kate ||] 

He cut the corslet and the helmet of king Havana with the force of (his) arrows. 
From other Middle Bengali works : 
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Vijaya-gupta's ‘ Padma-purana/ (end of the 1 5th century : VSP., I, 
p. 191): 

f^t^t *t«iJ CSWiT faFTC TNl (1 Sahara*) 

*13 'sjftf *fts *rt«F II (16 akmras) 

[ 'Rinduani | 'fioilo raljjgo ||'tomar ki/er | 'ka:jg ('ka$o) || 
psada pa(e)ik | 'jgoto acflie || '/ig:firo kori | '/a.jfg ('Jajgo) ||] 

It has become the regime of Hinduism, what business have you now ? 

All the footmen and soldiers that he, get ready quick. 
^rl-Kararia-Nandl’s * Mahabharata ’ : beginning of the 16th century 
(VSPd. edition, based on MS. of 1663) — 

p. 72 a— w % rf** I CTO (SjB'Q it (17 aksaras) 

[ 'kri/ter nondon | 'bir ru/ilo || 'jgeReno pro|'cjondo ||] 

The hero, the son of Krsna, angered, so fierce. 
p. 83a— ill 5JTf?fC^5 I (16 a haras) 

[ 'na paribo j 'kodac/ito || 'bane mairte | 'tako ||] 

Shall never be able to kill him with an arrow. 

‘ Mayauamatir Gan/ 17th century (Dacca SPd. edition) : 
p. 9—^14 ^ ’f I (16 a haras) 

fits ^ fa©* II (1 7 akmras ) 

[ 'odunae bole | 'born go: || 'poduna Jan|'dor(o) || 

'/at ka(e)iter | 'bud:fii (e)amar || 'dfiore:r bfii'tor(o)||] 

Adund says,* 0 sister, beautiful Paduna, the wi'- of seven clerks ( Kdyasthas ) 
is within my body' 

Examples like the above can be culled by the hundred from Middle 
Bengali literature. They show that the earlier M B. poets were guided not 
by the eye, but by the ear. If in a tatsama word, a vowel with two 
consonants after it did not make any difference, for metrical purposes, then 
it was recognised in the loth century, after the medial and final vowels 
had dropped off from pronunciation, the same thing could happen in 
tadbhava words : « kfsnfi * and « n&nd& * were two aksaras of 

equal value in metre, and so could be 3>C*3* « kpsnefljt » and JpfR « n&nd&n^ * , 
with quiescent « -5, » . But with the later poets, during the 16th-18th 
and 19th centuries, the magic word aksaras seemed to have exerted an influ- 
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ence, and the system of writing was brought to bear upon the versification : 
akmra was taken in its wrong sense of a written character , the syllabic 
value of which might be zero, and not of a syllable. As a result, the 
tendency grew not to allow too many a haras with mute « = -if> » , and 

to avoid the diphthongal use of the vowel ^ « -i » , which became in late 
Middle Bengali orthography the J = « -y * subscript : « h&'il& » was = 

« h&lyi = « paili » obtained — « paly it = pal-14 * ; 

* k&riya * having done — ^ll « k&rya = k&I-ra * ; janaibfi, * 

I shall make known = « janabyi = ja-nal-bft * etc., which made a 

line to appear to the eye as one of 14 aksaras or letters, and 14 only. This 
cannot be said to have been detrimental to the Payar, this attempt to make 
it rigid and to avoid too many diphthongs and closed syllables in the line. 
But the undue influence of the graphic system disguised the true nature 
of Bengali versification, and prevented au early recognition of the stress 
principle in orthodox literature. 

From a study of Middle Bengali versification, therefore, it can be seen 
that the dropping of the final « -a *, and of the medial vowels (under certain 
circumstances) was well established from the 15th century. 

147. Another evidence for the dropping of the final « -& * , and 
occasionally of the medial « -a- *, is the early Roman transcription of Bengal 
names in European works and maps dating from the middle of the 16th 
century. Thus, for instance, Joao de Barros (middle of the 16th century) 
in his 1 Da Asia* has given some Bengal names, and we find the following in 
the Lisbon edition of 1777 £f. : in the map of Bengal in that work, IV, 9, 
p. 451, we have « Fatiabas = Fateh-Iibab, -abaz ; Betor = Betftr^; 

Bernagar = B&itjUnagar^ ( = Varaha-nagara ?) ; Mandaram= 

Mandarftn^ ; Noldii = N&ty-dl (< Nala-dvJpa) ; Nazirpur = Na?ir- 
pur *, — place names showing loss of final « -ti * in the 16th century: at 
p. 454, we have « Caor *, which is *Ff\§ ^ « Kawur^ (<kaw , aru<kama-rupa)» 
(cf. Map 2 in 1 Delle Navigatione e Viaggi raccolte da M. Gio. Battista 
Ramusio, etc./ Vol. 1, Venice, 1606). Compare these with « Gouro = 

Gaurfi, *, a word showing retention of final « -& » in pronunciation, in De 
Barros’ map. Forms like « Comotah = Kam&ta * ; « Cospetir, 
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Gaspatii = g&j&-p&ti * j « Noropatii = N&r&pati * ; « Pipili- 

patam = Pip(i)li- », in De Barros, show that internal unstressed 

vowels were not yet dropped in all cases in 16th century Bengali : cf. in 
Ralph Pitch (1583-91 : ‘ Purchas,’ X, pp. 181 ff.) : « Couche = C^t5 Koc^l; 
Suckel Counse='9^*l ($$) C^t5 Suk&ty K5c# ; Satagam = Satajt-gft; 
Serre-pore='§il«$?I Srl-pur ; Bacola « Bak&la *, which indicate similar 
conditions. 

The loss of medial vowels can only have been due to strong initial 
stress in Middle Bengali. In this respect, Bengali was in advance of its 
sister I A. speeches : Western Hindi, for instance, kept its final vowels 
(« -u, -a, -i * ) as late as the 17th century, and Oriya does it even now, 
preserving a ‘ Middle NIA.’ stage, whereas Bengali shed off the final « -3, *, 
which formed by far the most common final vowel, by the middle of the 
loth century. 

The initial stress of Bengali in individual words has given us 
contracted forms of common tadbhara words which are rather removed from 
those of Hindustani, which may be said to preserve the NIA. norm : e.g., 
Bengali * bonai, bunoi, bunui * = Hindustani « bah^nnl » 

(bhaginl-pati) ; dialectal Bengali * nayer^ * father's family (of a 

married woman) — Hindustani « naiharflt * (jnati-gpha) ; « k&s^tl * 

touchstone = Hind. « kasaut.1 » (karsa-pattika) ; « rSkhalfjl » herdsman 

= Hind. « rakh^waty * (raksa-pala) ; « p&re • puts on = Hind. 

« pahirai * (paridhlyatc) ; 5^1 « caka * = Hind. « cakgUva * (cakravaka) ; 

« p&y^tla * first = Hind. « pahila » (pratha + illa-) ; etc., etc. 

The changes of 01 A. vowels to MIA. in the formation of Bengali 
are discussed in the following chapter. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE NATIVE ELEMENT: VOWELS 

[A] OIA. and MIA. Vowels in Bengali 
[I] Final Vowels 

148 . Final vowels of OIA. were continued down to Late MIA. and 
Early NIA. times. The long final vowels « -a, -I, -u *, however, were shortened 
to « -a, -I, -u * , and « -e, -o » were weakened and shortened to « -I, -u » in 
late MIA. (ApabbraiiAa), and these shortened vowels « 4, -i, -u * fell 
together with original short « -a, *i, -u * . All NIA. inherited these short 
vowels, lmt in later times in Bengali, during the Middle Bengali period, 
they were all dropped, or assimilated : except « -I, -u » where they were 
preceded by vowels of a different quality. 

The annsvTtm which followed a final vowel in Late MIA. was possibly a 
very weak nasalisation, which did not in any way affect it in its develop- 
ment into NIA. 

(1) OIA., > MIA. « 4,-5*. 

[a] OIA. « -a * . 

149 . OIA. « 4 *> MIA. « 4 *>OB., eMB. « 4=4- »>NB.« », 

or zero, Examples : 'srfij € at^ *, MB. * ath& * (attha, asta-) ; + 

« abf)t<abh& * cloud (abhra), cf. Standard Coll. « ab^-cha * hazy ; 'srfsf, 
’sf'fa «am$, abql » (amba, amra); « ekijt * (MIA. sis. 8kka < eka) ; 

« kak&ngl * (kagkana) ; « kam$ * (karma) ; ^ « kuthql * 

(kustha) ; t ^ « kurfjl * (kodha, < *kotha < *k8ttha = kustha) ; 
« gach$ * tree (gaccha) ; * gham^ * sunshine, sweat (gharma) ; 

« cadfjl » (candra ) ; f5*T « cinfjt * (cihna) ; Ifff « chad^t * (chanda) ; 
« jarql * co/fZ (jatjya); OB. Sjfa «jam$* (jamma, janma); \5b5 
« tatql * (tapta) ; 05*1 « tety * (tella, taila) ; MB. $ft*J « thau$ * (sthana) ; 
« dSt$ » (danta) ; * pa 4 * (patra) ; « baiilA, • boty * 
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(baiila, mukula) ; ffr « bls$l * (eMIA. [Pali] vlsam, OIA. *vin§at = 
vinsati : cf. trinsat, etc .) ; srfat « majh^t * (madhya ) ; ^«R, S'QSl « h&ft&n^, 
b&8n^ » being (bhavana) ; « hatf)l * , MB. ft*t * hathi » (hasta); etc., etc. 

Examples are quite common. 

Loss of final « -& * by assimilation with a preceding vowel (see also 
post, § 172, ‘ Vowels in Contact ’) : 

(i) MIA. * * : normally, this becomes a single « -ft * in Bengali, 

pronounced [o] or [o]. Unelided final <5f « .& » in tadlhava words and 
forms, commonly pronounced [ o ], comes from a MB. « -k» [o:] derived 
from an earlier group like « -&& = iwft, ftbfi, * : the phonetic change here is 
really that of contraction, the nature of which is not seen at once, ■f* «s&* 
(saa, sata) ; « j& « measure of length (jaa, yava) ; 5 s ! « C&I& * you walk 

< MB. 5*1^ * cfcl&hi * ( = OIA. calatha) ; C'StT * tori » < OB. « *teraha» 
(tcraha, trayodaSa) • VftFTl «dan&, dano* ghost, spirit <OB. « *danawa * 
(OIA. danava) ; « bhalft, bhalo * < MB. bhali (bhallawa, 

bhall&S, = bhadraka) ; etc. 

(ii) MIA. « -a& * becomes « -a *. Late MIA. « -S3, » , from OIA. 

« -ak& » etc. (i.e., « 3 + consonant + a »), gave OB. « -a » , NB. « -a » , as a 
common affix : also « -aha > -a& * in 1MB., through loss of « h » : c.g., '8^t| 
« ojha * (uvajjhaa, upadhyaya) ; ^'51 * k&ra * (kataha) ; « gha * blow, 

wound, sore (ghaa, ghata) ; i£| % cha » (saba) ; -^1 « -ja » (jata) ; v$1 « ta *• 
(tapa) ; 5Tl « na » (nava = nau) ; *t®Tl « p&la » (*palawa, prabala) ; *11 « pa » 
(pada), also * 9 ft'S * pa 8 < MB. pawa » ; ^| « ba * , also « ba8, ba5 

<*b5ya, *bawa * (vata) ; fal, MB. sts. fa»1 « biya, bibhS » (vivaha);«flV 
« ek^ * (8kka, eka), but 4^1 « eka * alone (*8kkaka = OIA. *ckaka, 
cf. ekakin) ; *Ft*b eft'll « kali, kalo • black (kalaa, kalaka), but « kala » 
the ftlack one (*= kalaa, *kalaka) ; OB. « ta * his (taha, tasya) ; etc. 

(iii) MIA. « -iJl, -til* became « -I * in OB. =« -i, I * in NB. : MB. 

NB. t ^rfst « agi, ag* («*aggi& = *agnika * ; the feminine gender for this 
word in Hindi etc. is a proof that it is not from MIA. * aggl * = OIA. nomi- 
native « agnih ») ; « ar&ti * (aratrika) ; OB., MB, « k&rl, 

k&ri » (MIA. karia, OIA. *-karya = -kf-t-ya = kftvS); MB. * katl *, 
cf. Assamese « kati » (karttika), the name of the month, now ousted by the 
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is. form ; ft, ft, « ghl, gbi » (ghia, ghfta) ; MB. 3% * muti * = NB. 
for CJItfs « moti » through HindostanI influence (m8tti&, mauktika) ; 
eMB. sis . 'srfaft * avasl * (*avasiya, *avaiia = ava§ya) ; etc., etc. 

The OIA. passive participle in « -ita » , = MIA. * -ia *, similarly 
became « -I > -i * in Bengali : see under Morphology : ‘ the Past Base.’ 
The common NIA. adjectival affix indicating connection, « -I », is derived in 
this way from OIA. « -lya, -ika * : cf. the non-feminine forms 

« pfic&'i, sat&i, at&Y » etc., from «*pancamika, *saptamika, *astamika » 
(and not from the femiuine « pancaml, saptaml, astamT » etc.). 

(iv) MIA. « -u&, -u& * became « -u » in OB. = « -u *• in NB., in some 
cases turned into an epenthetic vowel : also MB. « -uh& > -ua * : e.g., OB. 

« kamaru, kawaru * , MB. * kagur$ = kawur * (Kama-rupa); 

C*!T* « goru * cattle (go-rupa) ; MB. « chamu » (*chammuha, 

sanmukha) ; nebu * (nimbiika) ; ^«rau» (muha, mukha) ; etc. 

(v) MIA. « -e& * > OB. « -e(w/y)a * > NB. «-e * ; also MB. « -ehft 

> -eit * : « de * a surname (deva) ; MB. Cff « de * (delia). 

The affix for the instrumental, tfT, i£| « -5, -e », can be considered here ; 

only the loss of * -3, * took place in MIA. of the Third Period : e.g., OIA. 

« hastena *> Magadhi MIA. « hatthena *, Apabhrahsa « hatthem, hatthe * 
>OB. « hatho, hathe *>NB. * hate *. In ^ « mni, tui * I, thou, 

from OB. and MB. « mone, moye, mod, *moI, mal, muni ; tone, tdyO, t5e, 
*toI, tal, tuni * etc. (= *may , ena, tvay’eua, i.e., maya, tvaja+ena), the 
influence of the « -y- * in the OIA. and the MIA. compounded form 
helped to alter the vocalism of these words to « -i ». 

(vi) MIA. « -63, * > OB. «-owa* NB. « *5 * : CTl « jo * (jo5, yoga) ; 
cf. dl * r8 * (rowii, roma). 

Final <51 « -a * in 'latsamas. 

Tatsama and Sami-tatsama words as a rule drop the final 'Sf « -5. » : e.g., 
^*R, « d&r(i)s&n^l * ; « r&t&n$ * ; « nayftn^ * ; « ph&tikql * 

(spbatika) ; « &dhlr^» ; « p&r&s^* (sparsa ) ; $f?TR * garas$ » 

(grasa) ; etc., etc. 
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But in the case of tss. and stss., there are certain exceptions, when 
the final « -& » is retained in pronunciation, and these may be noted : 

(i) Bengali Phonetics does not allow two consonants to end a word : 
there must be, in the absence of an anaptyctic vowel, a final vowel, to 
prop up the consonants, as it were : e.g., ^ « purb& * (purva), or 

* pur&bijl » ; 53t « c&ndr& * or « candar^ * ; « bir&tw& * [birot:o] 

(vlratva) ; W « s&ty& »• [Jot:o, E. Beng. Joitro] ; 3TpIJ «nyayy&* [naijjgo] ; 

« sury& * [jurj^o] • « bijfifi, * [big:3] ; « h&iis& * [Rog/o] ; $i:$t 

« duhkliA * ; (St’S! « praina » ; spit « dh&rma * ; etc., etc. 

(ii) « -a * after « -h- *, in a final syllable, is retained : * snehi » 

(beside ibli. « nei ») ; « delta » (cf. MB. Ibh. « de ») ; * bibahfi,* 

{tlh. « biya *) ; « &nugi&h& » ; fat'g'fc « bidruha * ; etc., etc. 

(iii) Adjectives : 

(a) the ts. « -ta, -ita » affix retains the « -a » : fl'a, ^fS, 

* pulakiti, gita, gat&, nAtA, auuditfc, byakhySt& », etc., etc. 
The « -ta » forms, when used as nouns, drop the « -a » : %5, sp5, 

« gitf^, m&tfjl, bihitijl, niscitfjl », etc., etc.; and a few adjectives which 
are commonly used also drop « -a » oj>tionally : e.g., 5%5, 

« c&litfjl, g&rhitijl, bArjit^t » etc. ; cf. « palit& », ad jective, but « palitA », 
a surname. 

(b) the Is. affix « -ya » retains the vowel : C^, OT, T3WI 

« srey& (= sreyas), peya, doya, bidhey& *• , etc. 

(c) the is, affixes \5?f '®s| « -tAi - A, -tama *. 

(d) the is. forms in 5 « -rha = -dha ». 

(iv) Ts. words, which are not naturalised, as a rule can be pronounced 

with final « -a * ; the tendency would be to drop the « -a *, but usage differs. 
The following cases are noteworthy. Words of two syllables with * f, ai, 
au * in the first syllable, keep the « -it * as Is. forms : ipt, ^«|, 

£*t*l, (sfa, (fll*! « br^A, kf sA, tr nA, mrg&, taila, saila, m&nn&, gaun& * ; (but 

W V V u 

note the semi-iatsa-ma forms — more heard in pronunciation tliau seen in 
writing — *1^1, « sa-il^t, t a-ilgt, ma-un$, g&-un$ »). Words 

ending in * -nil » optionally retain the « -a * : C®t*t, 3*1, ^*f * dron&, 

brin&, r&nfi, » . 
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Tbe retention of the final « -a * , or otherwise, depends upon the extent 
to which the ts. word has become naturalised ; e.g., « n&g& * hill , 

« nabi * nine, new, >pf « s&m& * , "t? « s&m& * , ^ « yub& * youth, « mamt * 
mg etc. retain the vowel. Ts. words occurring in a compound as its first 
part as a rule do not drop the vowel : e.g., « r&p&-mukh6< -mukha » 

facing, going to the fight ; « pidi-seba » ; * j&n&-t&ntrft * ; 

« dan&-blr^ * ; « cikur&-bhar^ * ; « bh3r&-bahl » ; 

etc. : the dropping or retention of the « -3 » is, however, determined by 
the rhythmic consideration of the whole line. 

The rules (i) and (ii) for Is. words also obtain in foreign words : e.g., 

Persian « mard * man > SRI? « mar&d » or ^ « m&rd&, madd& * ; 
« Sail * king > *11 « sa » or *ft^ « sSha * ; English box. > * baksi * , 

inch > ^fsp « ifici *, etc. 


[b] OIA. « -a *. 

150. OIA. « -a »>MIA. « -a * (« -a* in nominative, « -3, * in oblique), 
1MIA. « -3 * > 013., eM13. « -3* > NB. « » , i.e., zero. Examples : ^Tf"! 

« 36$ * (Ssa) ; % ^ « uk$ * (ulka) ; it 'QJJ « os$ » dew (avaSya) ; « k&l$ » 

machine (kala) ; * kath$ * wall (kantha) ; * kb5t$ » (khatva) ; C’t 5 ! 

« khel^t * (khela) ; 5ft?, 5ff$, 5(1» « gag(g)$ » river (gagga ) ; MB. fast, 5jfa 

« glm3=glft3 »■ (gilva) ; f*R « ghin$ * (ghpna) ; « jagqt » (jaggha) ; 

^5 « jib$, jlbh$ * (jibbha, jihva) ; * tiy3s$ * (t}>3, tfsna+pipasa) ; 

« dhar$ * edge (dhara) ; « nat.h$ * nose ring (nasta), possibly an old 

borrowing, ultimately from a Panjab dialect, in post NIA. times in Bengali ; 
•Wf « nanad$ * (nananda); tf ?, fa? « nind$, Did$ » (nind3, nidda, nidra) ; 

*1^ « p3r&kh$ » (parlksa ) ; « p3ch$ » (pacch3, pa6cfi, pa6cat) ; fafapt 

« piy5s$ » (pipa&3) ; * pati^ * as in * ama-pane * towards me, 

tooling at me, recognising me (pann3, prajfia [?]) ; <p«f « ph&n^ * (phanS) ; 
^ * batgt *(vatt3, varta) ; * ban^ * (vauya) ; <ft^l « bljh^t * (vandhya) ; 1 

MB. * hh&sfi » (bhasa); f%<(, « bhlkh^ * (bhiksa) ; « bhukh^, 

1 Cf. cq 'SIR? ^ I (.r\ H5 II * je Soho baiiijh, so cloy s>5iuj!i ’ — Let her i cho u childless 

(in the family) light the evening lami>. 

3U 
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bhukty * (bubhuksa) ; srfsf * maty * as in qft « maty-katlty * heart of 
timber (raajja); JJt 5 ! « maty » , mainly in compounds (mala) j « miclty », 
cf. * miclty-k&une * = * miclty-k&h&niya * liar (mitbya) j 

MB. ■gtftyl « mud&-rl * ring (mudr5) ; (?K1 « mety * (mela) ; Sf? « r&ty » 
(rantja) ; ®T| « la * lac (lahii, laksa) ; MB. ®rf5, •TtW * lachfc, naclty * (rathya) ; 
®Tt^ « Iaty * (lajja) ; *rt*l, srt*I « laty, naty * (lala) ; « lal&ql * (lalasa) ; 

Ifa * saty* in compounds, e.g., « hStl-saty * elephant-stable: cf. 

C^tt^t 5 ! « go-lmty * cow-pen (sala) ; tyfq « sity * (sila) ; C*fs? « sety * (sayya) ; 

« saty * (sajja) ; Jftyt «■ sajlty » (sandhya) ; >rf«f, *it«f « sadlty = sa- * 
(sraddha) : see p. 190; JTfa « saity * gesture , as in « haty-santjl » 

gesture with the hand, also « haty-chan# * (sanna, satijnS); 

« hilud^t * (haridra) ; etc. 

The plural affix of OlA. « -a, -a * nouns, « -a(i * , in eMIA. « -a * , 
was similarly reduced to « -a * in Apabhraiisa, and lost its force in OB. : 
e.g., « desah > desa > desa; vartah > vatta > vatta > bata * . New 
plural forms had to be built up for the nominative with the help of the 
genitive and instrumental plural, as well as by adding nouns of multitude, 
as a result. 

In the OIA. affixes « -anam, -esam * , which became « -ana(m), -esarh, 
*-esam, -oharii * in the MIA. period, there was pre-Apabhransa weakening 
of « -a- * to « -a * ; « *tauam * , occurring beside « tesain * , gave early 
MIA. « tanam, tana * and « tesam, *tesam » , Late MIA. « tana, tang,, 
teha * , whence the NIA. forms — Bengali l '$'1*1 « tatty * his (honorific, < 
their), « tS,- * = oblique of honorific singular 3rd personal pronoun, 0$t, 

« teha, tiha * he (honorific, < the//) ; Assamese « too * he (honorific) ; 
Oriya « ta(ha)n- * = oblique of 3rd pers., plural > honorific singular ; 
Maithill « tan-i*k * his (honorific), Magahi and Bhojpuriya « tinh * = 
oblique of 3rd personal pronoun plural; Awadhi «ten(h)-*, 3rd person 
plural obi. ; HindostanI « tin- *, 3rd pers. pi. obi. ; etc., etc. 

Tutsan/ a words do not drop the OIA. « -a * vowel, and in many 
cases, the Is. forms occur side by side with the tbits., like C«K C*N ; f*fa, 
f l t s Tl etc., quoted above. A sts. like * reklty * (rekba), or « slnty * 
(slma), drops its « -a » . 
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Cases of loss of OIA. final « -a » by assimilation (see later also, under 
‘ Vowels in Contact ’) : 

(i) OIA. « -a, -5,+cons. + -a * > Late MIA. « -aa -aa, -aa, -aa, -a* > 

OB. « -aa, -aw&, -a, -awa * > NB. « -5, -& * : « eo *, from * 5i& * = MB. 

« SihA * (avidhava) ; J|1 « ma *, t 3lt« « ma5 * < OB. « mawa * (ma&, 
mata) ; *f»l1 * §&l5* (salaka) ; in NB. «t®f « bhaj^t *, MB. * bbauj& *, 
the loss of the final « -a » had taken place before the ApabhranSa stage 
(bhratf-jaya > bbau-jaa, *bhaujja > *bhaujja > OB. « -bhauja); so 
« salajql » (syiilaka-jaya) ; etc. 

(ii) OIA. « -ika * > MIA. «ia, -i& * > OB. « -I » > NB. «-!, -i » . Ex- 
amples : 'Sftfsr, ''Sftft, ^ « aji, ayi, ai * grandmother (aryika) ; ^tf^t « kahinl » 
(*kathinik5) ; NB. ft « ghl * OB. (Sarvanauda) « ghiwl * , brains 
(*ghftika) ; Jjff « curi » (*cori&, caurya + ika) j « churi * (ksurika) ; 
t Cf f*l « chell * goat (*cbayali&, *chagalika) ; ^t « jurl » pair (*yoktrik5 ) ; 
^t^t « barl »(v5tika ) ; ?t^t * ball » sand (*balika=baluk5) ; ^ « mft'i, m&i * 
ladder (madika) ; sit^t « matl » (mpttika ) ; ?p§t « rut! * (rotika) ; ^ft, 

« lurl, nuri * (*lodhia < *lothia = *18tthika, *lostika) ; OB. « seji = sejl * 
(*sayyika) ; etc. Examples illustrating this dropping of OIA. « -a * in 
feminine forms in « -ika * are very numerous, and this « -ika * > « -ia » > 
« -I * gave the most common feminine and diminutive affix of all NIA., 
taking the place of the OIA. feminine affixes « -a * and « -I *. The vowel 
was originally long, « -ia * = [is] becoming [i:] ; it remains long in most 
NIA., eg., Hindustani, but in Bengali, absence of stress made it short, even 
from the OB. period. 

(iii) OIA. « -uk3, -upa * etc. > NIA. « -u, -u * : see below, § 17:3, 
under ‘ Vowels in Contact.’ 


(:1) OIA. « -I, -I * . 

151. (i) OIA. « -I, -I * > Late MIA. « -I * > OB. « I * > (MB. 
epenthetic « i *) >NB. zero, in the Standard Dialect, when occurring after 
a consonant. 

Examples : 'sJt’f * £kh * (*agkhi, akkhi, aksi) ; « ac * flame (*anci, 

acci, arcis) ; 'Sltfe, ^ % '*Tfs? * aji, aij, a> j, aj * (MIA. *ajjirii = adya) ; so 
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Vto *F\*\ * kali, kail, kail, kal * (MIA. kallira = kalya); ’fti 
« g*4» g^h * » + ^ « gait, ga' t * (ganthi, granthi) ; stffsR, 

* gab(h)in * big with young (garbhini) ; Btf?T, 51 <1, Ffa « carl, cair, ca' r, car * 
(ciiri = cattail, catvari) ; 1 5 « chfic * (*chunci, *$unci, sucl): also ^5 « sue * ; 
^ « jut * convenience , advisability (yukti) ; I5tt*b tsfif « (Jain, <Ja> n, din * 
((JakinI) ; v5t*l « tal » (tall) ; « tat * (tantrl) ; fi$»l for « tin * (tinni, 

trini); « t6tul *, OB. (Carya 2) « tentall * (*tintall = tintiijl) ; , tt'$ 

« pat *, MB. « p&ti * (panti, pajgkti) ; « parul », OB « plirall » (see p. 

18(5) (patali) ; C^R « beyan, behain* (*vaivahinl) ; CTf*, 

« bon, bun, b&in, buin *, of. Oriya « bhaiinl » (bhaginl) ; « bhit * 

(bhitti ) ; ^ « muth * (musti) ; ?H^5 « r&t, r5it *, OB., « rati * (ratri); 

St 1 ! * rfiS » (i) zodiacal .sign ; heap, mans, (ii) bridle (in this sense probably 
influenced by the Perso-Arabie « las * ) (rasi ; *rassi = rasmi) ; 

« lah&r * ware (lahari) ; 3ltl> « sat, suit » (sasthi); « s&t * as in Jj 1 ?, Jfl 

« sat-ma * step-mother (savatti, sapatnl) ; 5p§iT « satt&r * (saptati) ; fif »f 
« sldh » breaking through a timid (*sindhi, sandhi) ; etc., etc. The OIA. 
feminine forms in « -ini » , as in the instances given above, would become 
<c -in » in NJA., with the dropping of linal * -\ » , but in Bengali there was 
ftom MB. times an influence of the full is. form. 

In a number of sis. words as well, the final « -i, -I • is lost ; e.g., 
'SJtR + 'Sj’ffff « ad, aid » (adi) ; + 'Sftt'5 « jat, jait * (jati) ; * jut * 

as in C5tt*t?f « cokher^ jut * sight of the eye (*juti, jyotis) ; J 
« jugit * device < OB. sis. « *jugiti » (yukti) ; « pirlt * , MB. 

« pirlti * (prlti) ; « murat » (raurti); ^ « rlt(i) ; etc. ; but 

cf. fiffS = flfS « dlthi » (Jfsti), with « -i * preserved, which remains an 

archaic, poetic (MB.) word. But Is. words keep the final « -i, I *. 

(ii) OIA. « -I, -I * > MIA. « -I, -T * > OB. « -i * , retained, when it 
occurred after a vowel in OB. and MB. ; e.g., « ka'i, kai * a fish (kavayl) ; 

^ « ch&i, chai » thatch, thatched cabin of a boat (chadis) ; « jamai, 

jaw5i * (*jfimati = OIA. jamat}*) ; sit * nai’, nii * (i) ninety (also = 

« nftbbai *), (ii) l rirer, (iii) new or young heifer : (navati ; nadl; navi, 
navika) ; tft * da'i, d&i * , MB, if ft * d&(b)i * (dadhi) ; ^5^ * barfti * 
(vardhakin) ; \®tt « bhai * (*bhati = OIA. bhraty) ; Jjt * s&'i, s&i *, MB. 
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« si(h)i * (sakhi) ; also in the word « -pati > -pai’, -va'i* In compounds, e.g., 
fpjt, « d&l&'i, d&lui »a surname (dalapati), * nanda'i * (nanandf-pati), 
« b5nai * (bhagini-pati : see p. 300) ; OB. and eMB. CTf 5 !^, 5*1^ 

• bolai, karai, calai * etc., verbs of 3rd person singular, where the final « -i * 
remained, — to be assimilated with the « * preceding to « -e *. OIA. 

instrumental plural « -bhis *, MIA. * -hi *, and the locative « *-dhi> -hi », 
reduced to « -i * in Proto-Bengali, also underwent assimilation, but in some 
cases it is found in MA. : e.g., 'srffsf, ^fsf « ami, tumi *, OB. «amhe, tumhe», 
Oriya « ambhe, tumbhe * (=*amhahi, *tumhahi [or-ehi] : asmabhis, yusma- 
hhis). This « -(h) i * affix seems to have attached itself to the genitive 
plural form, in forming the new nominative (honorific) of pronouns, etc. : 
see under ‘ Declension of the Noun,’ and under ‘ Pronouns.’ In « asl * 
(aslti), there is assimilation of « -i » with preceding « -I- » in the MIA. 
form « asli ». 

In MB. * sundhi * = « sugandhi » , the « -i » is probably for 
« -ika * , with assimilation of final « -a * as under § 149, p. 302 : = 

« sundhi » < « *sondhI *<« *su\VandhJ, *suandhl * <« *sugandhika » : cf. 
NB. C*f t*1 * sSdha * = « s5dh- + -a » foetid (= sugandha-) ; s^t « nanl * is 
from « navanita * rather than « navatil *. In the eMB. of the Skk., we 
have tx. and sts., as well as tbh. words, like « anum&tl, akhl ( = aksi), ati 
(ati), aratl (a-rati), abudhl, gat,T, girl, tutT (stuti), thill (sthiti), dad hi 
(dadhi), dhunl (dhvani), nidbl, pati, pati (paxjkii), bihi (vidhi), buddhl 
(buddhi), bh&katl (bhakti), maul, m&tl, muni, yugatl (yukti), yutl=jutl 
(jyiitis), r&tl, s&ggatl, s&ndhT, sidhi (siddhi), h&rl * , with long « I * : this 
lengthening is possibly a reminiscence in orthography of a stage in OB., 
when original « -I * from OIA. « -I, i » was tending to be lost, and the 
presence of a large number of words in « -I *, from « -ik&, -ika * etc., served 
to make the long « -i * the more common form of the « i * sound in a final 
position . 

Words and forms in OB. with original « -i * (i.e., final « -i * derived 
from Magadhl Apabhransa) in many cases fell together with the « -& » 
words. The nominative form in « -i *, which seems to have characterised 
Magadhl Apabhransa, has entirely dropped out of Bengali, as well as the 
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locative affix in « -i * < 01 A. « -e », occasionally found in OB. : e.g., CaryS 
30 : « pakhi » — * pakse *. See § 153. 

(3) OLA. « -ti, -u * 

152. (i) OIA. « -u, -u * > MIA. « -u, -u * , Late MIA. « -u * > 
OB. « -u * > MB. epenthetic « -u, -I » > NB. zero, when occurring after 
a consonant. Cases also occur, where « u » has become « -I *. Examples : 

« akh, aukh » (*akkhu<*aksu = iksu) ; '50*1, « Is, lid * fibre 

(ansu) ; * khos * < « kh&us *, OB. (Sarvlnanda) « khasu » itch 

(*khachu, kacchu) ; cijff? « cOc * < £^5 « cauc * (caficn) ; * jam * 

(jambu) ; « tit * (tantu) ; * dad * « daud * (daddu, dadru) ; 

*tH * pis * ashes (pansu) ; ?-t^| « phag * (phalgu); OB., MB. ^ * bah& * 
(bahu) ; <?lt5 « much * (mhacchu, smasru ) ; 1t*f, ^1>f « sas, sas » in compounds 
(svasru ) ; Jf|, Jff^ « sa, sab& » merchant (sadhu) ; f^vg « big * (higgu) ; etc., 
etc. In sts. words also, « -u » is frequently dropped : ifp3> t 
« dhat, dhait, dhaut » (dhatu); Vf5t?l * d&yal » (dayalu) ; etc. 

Ts. words preserve the final « -u, -u *. 

(ii) OB. « -u * is retained in NB., when in OB. and MB., the « -u * 
was immediately preceded by a vowel : e.g. \ "STpS, also * an, ai * (au, 
ayus) ; « j&ii, j&u * lac (jatu) ; *Tf^, * jau * (yavagu) ; « jh5u * 

(jhabu ; also jbabu-ka) ; « blu, ban *, MB. « ba(h)u *, OB. « bahu * 

(vadhu) ; J ^ * bau * (vayu) ; sr§, * maii, m&u *, MB. « m&(h)u * 
(madhu) ; « lau » (alabu) ; etc. The affix « -u * for the imperative 3rd 

person, = « -tu * of OIA., remained in OB. and MB. ; but in MB, it was 
lengthened by a « -k^t * , and became medial, and was dropped after a 
vowel : e.g., MB. CW^S, 5^, * *deu, jau, hou, k&ru, c&lu * 

beside « dtlu-k^, jau-k$, hou-k^t, klru-k^f, cllu-k^t *=NB. or fif^, *(t^ 
or (C^) or « diuk^t, dik^f ; jauk^t, jak^f ; houk^t, hokql » and 

* k&ruk^, c&luk^ *. 

Some exceptional cases : J « kau * (kaka) is through vocalisation 
of a MB. * kawa < kaa * ; « p&r^su * = OB. « parasu * = OIA. 

* para-svah * : « -su » represents a Magadhl « * suve *, (cf. Pali « suve *), 
in Mag. Ap. « * Suvi * , which ought to give an OB. « * sui which is 
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not found isolated in NIA . ; « §u * in * p&r^su is » probably due to tbe 
reduction of the expected final « -i » to « 4 *, giving a Mag. Ap. form 
« *suva » , which was normally simplified to « §u, 6u *. MB. *1$*, 

« p&hu, p&hu * (prabhu) is not found in NB., where it would occur as 
« * p&u, p&u * : the nasalised form is noteworthy ; ^ « badhu * friend, 
lover (bandhu-ka) ; « kharu * bracelet, *tt^« garu » pitcher, « ehatu *, 

« taku *, « laru », ftjf, fTj> « (h)St<(h)u * = OB. « aruju » (?) 

knee , seem to show assimilation of « -& *, coming respectively from MTA. 
« khad(Ju&, ga<J<Juil, sattuft=saktu-ka, takku&=takru-ka, ladduit, *andu-a ? 
(but cf. asthl-vant- knee) * : cf. §149, (iv). 

Words like the following — ibhs. dudhu * (dugdha), fs(^> « mitu » 

friend in affectionate address (mitra), ^ « ub(h)u * (urdhva) ; stss. like 
iT§ « dhuttu * (dhurta) ; tss. like « dustu » (dusta), have an « -u * affix, 
derived ultimately from « -u-ka ». (See under Morphology : ‘ Formative 

Affixes.’) The literary influence of the AVestern Apabhrarisa brought in a 
number of * -u » forms into Bengali ; and in the 16th century MB., the 
* -u * affix also sought to enter into Bengali through Braja-buli and through 
Braj-bhakha (see p. 103); e.g., forms like OB. (CarySs) « kiu, ahariu, tasu * 
etc. (p. 115), MB. ?j|, « jachu, t&chu *, « m&jhu » to me, of me, 

« &jh&ru » tears, « liigu • Ji.red, etc. But this Western « -u » < MIA. 
(fSaurasenl, Maharastrl) « -6 * did not fake root in Bengali. 

( 1) OIA., MIA. « -C* * 

153. OIA. « -ah, -am, -o » > MIA. (Magadhl) « -e * >Magadhl Ap. 
« *-i *> OB. (?) « -i », but mostly reduced to « *& » > eMB. « -a * > NB, 
« * or zero. 

The Magadhl affix for the nom. sing, and for the loc. sing. of « -a* nouns 
would come under this : « devah > deve > *devi > OB. *dewi * ; « deve 
> deve > *devi > OB. *dewi > ; but in OB., the « -i » for the locative is 
occasionally found, but that for the nominative is almost entirely lost, relics 
possibly only being found in a few forms (which are discussed under 
Morphology : ‘ The Noun : Inflections, Nominative ’). The representative of 
« *devi * in OB. is « *dewa * = MB. * de», For the locative, tbe «-§,-§» 
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affix ousted the old « -i * : this new « -6, -e » of OB. being from « -ahl, 
-ahi ; al, ai » of Late MIA. . (See under Morphology : ‘ Inflections : 
Locative.') The following cases, among others, show loss of OIA. «-e * > 
Early NIA. « -i » in the locative : * as -pas » around (*asi-pasi : asre 

parsve : cf. Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe,’ p. 57) ; «Tf3 « par » on the other 
side (*pari, pare) ; *1$ « par * after (*pari, pare) ; « gh&r-gh&r » 

in every home (*ghari ghari, grhe gfhc) ; etc., etc. 

OIA., MIA. « -6 * was extremely rare in Magadhl, and we have no 
sure case in Bengali. The Oriya ablative affix « -u * probably represents 
the MIA. * -to * = OIA. ablative «-tas ». «-5* does not occur in the base 

form of any OIA. word, any more than « -e ». 

154. The above in general show the apocope of final vowels in Bengali. 
In many cases, however, is. forms with the final vowels have been reintro- 
duced, or made to influence the lUi. ones, by restoring the final vowels — the 
unmodified tbhs. being found as archaic words in poetry : e.g., ^t*fl « asa *, 
beside « JtsJjt » ; STfal « mala, *, beside sit 8 ! « mSl$ * ; fsjfl « micha » for 

« mlch^l *, influenced by « mithya * ; so sr|3| « maya », but cf. OB. « maa » 
=« milwa » ; « chaya *, frequently pronounced as « chawa *, shows 

imperfect influence of the learned form « chaya * on a thh . without the 
final « -a * and with the euphonic « w » — OB. « chaa, chawa », NB. « chawa, 
chaoa * ; * lajha *, see, p. 305 (vandhja) : here however, there may be 

the NIA. « -S * affix, cf. *fTEl « sSca* from « s&c * (satya) ; $t ? fl * kStha * 
(kantha) ; etc. The cases of restitution for « -i, -u », e.g. ^ « muthi » for ^ 
« muth *, are in the nature of reversion to archaic forms, and MB. epentbesis 
of * -i, -u * prevents it to a great extent : and the language here prefers 
the full is. forms, rather than palpably false forms. 

[I!] Vowels in Lvitial Syllables. 

155. These have generally been preserved in Bengali. So loDg as 
the stress was on non-initial syllables, in Apabhransa and in Old Bengali, 
there remained the likelihood of an original initial long syllable being 
shortened, or of a short syllable being dropped. Instances of such 
weakening of origiual long syllables in Bengali have been given in § 143 : 
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and dropping of initial vowels through absence of stress is not unknown 
to MIA. (see pp. 211, 278). Bengali has inherited a few words which 
underwent this apbaeresis in the MIA. period : e.g., 

(i) « &- * : « tisi * linseed (*atisi, atasl), « a- » dropped in the 

OIA. or eMIA. period ; so MB. « pindh^t * (api-nah, api-naddha) ; fq9|t»b 

« hilSn^, helan^. * to lean (? abhilagna), apha>resis in the IMIA. 
period ; « rltba * soap-nut (arista-) ; « bhij * to moisten (abhyaiij) ; 

fesTfS > CsSfBl * bhijav, bhejay * doses the door (? abhyajyate) ; 

« bhitar^ * (abhyantara) ; OB. for ^ « hHu<haii * (hakath, ahakam = 
aham), aphseresis in Early MIA . ; %«t, C^t*l « hile, hele* leans (abhilagati ? 
abhillyate ?), a Late MIA. case ; « lau » (alabu) ; and Jisqtq * s&wart/. * 

horseman, an eMIA. borrowing; from Old Persian « asa-bari * = Skt. « a§va 
+ bhp *, later strengthened by the New Persian « suwar ». 

« a- » : inherited forms with loss of initial of « a- » not found. 

(ii) Loss of initial « i- » is not seen in any word in Bengali : in the 
word fijefl « (jhity, dhila * , generally connected with « *sithila = 
Sithila < *Sj'th-ila », however, there seems to be loss of an initial syllable 
with « -i- *. 

(iii) Aphaeiesis of « u- » : « dumurijt * (udumbara) ; focq, 

^ « ba'ise, b&ise, b&se * (uvaiisa'i, upavisati), a Late MIA. case ; 

«panai» (upunah-), aplmesis in eMIA. 

(iv) « G-, o- » : no case in Bengali, except * rGrl * (Grandika). 

A few cases of Bengali aphieresis are also found : OB. « an tare », 
eMB. sifSCq « antarG * : NB. scq « tare * for the sake of (dative post- 
position) ; NB. « jabaty * (aja-pala) ; NB. « chi la * was, beside 
« achiia * ; MB. T^C^s « chite * to he for * achite * (acch, itch) ; MB. 

f*ni1, « sia, sia » for ^tFTCI, -^1 « asiya, -ilia * having come (a-vis) ; NB. 
*t* « dhaitjl * loan < MB. * udhara » (nddhara) ; NB. s/s. *t?t « p&r$ * 
upon (upari) ; NB. C^*t * hena *, MB. « ehena * such, so like (through 
aualogy of « kCna, keheni, », * jen&, jehena *). 

*(1) Initial « ii- *, and «-a- * in Initial Syllables. 

156. (i) Initial « a- *. 

40 
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OIA. and MIA. « &- * followed by a single consonant, seems to • have 
become « a- » in eMB., through initial stress : e.g., « aj&ty, 

Sjull * a foolish log and girl (*aju-<fju-) ; « 3SI *, cf. Oriya « &sl * 

(afilti) ; 'stf* « arijt * < eMB. '5rf ! ®ni « §&r& * (avara, apara) ; '5Tf*’|\5l « StytS » 
(alakta-) ; ^ « e5 * < MB, * aihA. * (avidhava) ; 'erfSTft « Ayanql * < 
MB. « Aih&nfc »• (Abhimanyu) ; «asur&* (asura) ; 

« alasi * (alasa ) ; MB. « amiS * (amj*ta-) ; etc. In the Early MB. 

of the SKK., Is. words almost invariably show « a- » for « 

« anumatl *, « Sti *, « aparft », « ap&manft », 

« adhip&tl », « ab&tarfi, *, « alfcp& * (sis.), « adhlnft *, 

* ap&radha *, ^Tff^Tfa * abhisarS, », etc., etc. The privative affix 
« &- * became « a- * in MB. in Ms., slss., and tss. c e.g. sts. NB. 

'BTftt’t * 5bhagl, abagl * (abhagya-fika) ; « abudhl, 

SbuddhiyS * fool ; * asukhfi, * ; 'STfWs * asablia * ; ^Tf'55 « abh&y& * ; 

« amulft * Ibh. (amulya); NB. « alunl » for « alonl * (alavanika); 

« as&man&* uneven. The MB. intensive prefix « &- » equally became 
« S- * : * 5ghor& * (=ghora), < 5JtC3*t1 « abretha * (vptha), 

« akumari * (kumarl), « 5r&gga » coloured (ragga-), 'STtffJf* 5chid&r& * 
vicious (chidra ?), etc., etc. In eMB., through an increasing influence 
of Sanskrit forms, this « a- * fell into disfavour, and « a- » became 
supreme in is. words ; and some tbhs. also took up « a- », But here and 
there we have the «a- * forms lingering in NB., commonly in pronunciation, 
and at times in orthography as well : e.g., in addition to the ibh. words 
given before, we find 'STf^l « ab&stha * plight, distress (avastha), J'BTfl 
«ast&» eight, J'srfqt’t « abagi * (abhagya-M), « arindh&(n^) » 

‘ no cooking ’ (a feast-day when people eat things prepared on the previous 
day) (arandhana), ^TfUTl, * ac&mba, ac&mbit^t, ac&mijtka * 

suddenly (?: cf. HinddstanI acambha) ; « asp&dda * (*&sp&ddha = 

spardha), * aste-by&ste * (asta-vyasta), etc. 

The initial « &- * of Persian loan-words similarly became « 5- * : e.g., 
« &zan (&b5n) > Sjan * call to prayer • * amir > amir * prince , 

dignitary ; « an5r > 5nar » pomegranate j * ftwaz > 
ftwSj, Sbaj » sound ; etc., etc, 
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157 - (ii) Consonant + « & *+ consonant. 

The « » in this case remains « &=i » in Bengali : e.g., 

« kiila * as in C^tt^F « kiila goru » (kapila -) ; ^9 * kirql * 
(iron) bracelet (kata) ; « kij'ua * (katuka-) ; « kinui * (kaphoni-) ; 

« kire » (kara'i, karoti) ; * kibe » (kathayati) ; «R\5l « kbin^tta » 

(khanitra-) ; « garur^t * (garuda) ; « gilasl * (gala-pa§ika) ; TO 

« gbitf^ * (ghara, gfha) ; l>E*l « cale » (calati) ; Sfi§, C®i) « jiu, jiu * (jatu) ; 
BR « jin$ » (jana) ; « jity * (jala) ; ^ « jhi$ * (cf. jhatika ) ; fosj * tile* 

(talati) ; ^ « <j& r ^ * fear (dara) ; MB. ^ « tar$ » (tata) ; SR « thity- » 
(sthala) ; wf } bf « dii, dii * (dadhi) ; Jf*| « dity » (dala) ; q® « dhir$ » body, 
torso (*dhata, dhfta) ; ^ « ni'i, nii », as in *1^ * ni'i bachur^ * heifer 

calf (naviki) ; « ninid^ » (nanandf); *|^1 « pi'ita * (pavitra-) ; MB. 

« piricha * (praliksaka-) ; « pare » (patati) ; « pir(h)e * 

(pathati) ; TO*!l « piyla * first (pratha+ila) ; TOfa < payar^t * (padakara) ; 
TOS « pirfjlsu * ( paras vah) ; « pila » (*palava, pravala -) ; TO1 « phil# * 

(phala) ; * philar^ » (phalahara) ; C^T « biu, bau * (vadhu) ; TO 

* banijt * (vana) ; « bihin * (bhaginl) ; *5*5 « bharfjt » a surname (bhata, 

bbpta) ; (T|\ « miu, miu * (madhu) ; *ITO « mare * (*marati, mriyate) ; 

TOT 8 ! « mayaty * a large snake (mahakala ) ; * misan^l * (smasana) ; SI®! 

« mini* (*mata-, mpta) ; ^ « ras?jt * (rasa) ; * rasan^t * ingredients in 

ir or king metals (rasayana) ; "fal « sira * (sariiva) ; MB. *t*TI « sisa * (sasa-) ; 
^ * sihe * (sahate) ; « biludjjl » (haridra) ; etc., etc. 

The following cases, and a few others, at first sight look irregular, but 
they seem to be from « a * forms : e.g. « hal^ka * (lighu : laghava, 

*)ahaa, *halaa f kka) ; « sl,i » (saml : ^samika) ; and * bauiya » 

(vaiiij : vanija-), probably extra-Magadhl in 1MIA. 

Perso-Arabic words also retain the « * : ^ss| « kim » little (kam) ; 

« khibir » news (xabar) ; « gajal * a poem, a kind of composition 

in verse (flazal) ; * jaban » speech, word (zaban) ; * nimaj * prayers 

(namaz) ; Wl « ripha * settlement (raf’a), etc. Hindustani pronunciation 
of « a * as [a], however, frequently influences the « -a- * > « -i- » in 
becoming the frank « a * in Bengali, especially in recent admissions from 
the Persian. 
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158. (iii) 01 A. and MIA. « a * in initial syllables, followed by two 
consonants. 

In words which were originally of two syllables, or three or more 
syllables with a weak or short penultimate or second syllable, * -a- * is 
lengthened to « -a- * and one of the consonants is dropped ; and if it is 
a case of nasal + consonant, the nasal is reduced to a mere nasalisation of 
the lengthened * -a- *, and the following consonant too is often reduced to 
its corresponding nasal. E./j., * (arjka) ; <5TW « akh&rgl * 

(aksara) ; %% 'Sjtftt « akh(i) * (*agkhi, akkhi, aksi) ; « agi * (agi, aggia, 

agni-) ; «tc* (*afici, arcis) ; « ache* (acchai, OIA. *aechati) ; 

« a j * (ajjirh, adyaj ; '®Tt^ * at<( * (asta) ; ’SJtfS « athi » stone of fruit (asthi*) ; 
* atsjl * (antra) ; « kakantjt * (kagkaria) ; * kach^t * (kaksa) ; 

* kadantjl » (krandana) ; * kldli^l. * (skandha) ; « kilnijl * 

(karna) ; « kam^* (karma) ; * khajurqt » (kharjura) ; *tfl> «kha$* 

(khatva) ; ’lt^5 * khar<( * (klianda) ; ttt'Sfl * kluija * a sweetmeat (khadya-) ; 
$11*11 « gadha * (gaddaha-, gardabha-); MB. fftes? « ga;e * (garjati) ; « gali * 

abuse (garha-) ; ^ « gbamfji » sweat (gharma) ; * cauty * , M13. *51^*1, 

* taula, tftrula * (tandula) ; « cak<^» (cakra) ; Ska'll « catar^t, 

catalfjt * (cat vara) ; « didf^ * (candra) ; 51*11 « capa * (campaka-) ; 

« chttl^, * roof (chatra) ; « chld;( * sty! e, fashion (chanda) ; $? t^l « j&ta * 

(yantra-) ; ^ * jam * (jambu) ; M B. « taje * (tarjati) ; « take * 

(tarkayati); « tat ^ » heat (tapta) ; «)at^» (tanta, tantra); sfjsf 

« tham$ * (slambha) ; JfH « dapijt * (darpa) ; fpfst « dam^t * price (dramya, 
Greek drakhme) ; srtES * na.ee * (naccai, nrtyati) ; *1t«t « pakliJjl. * winy, side 
(pakaa) ; « palag, palagka » (pallagka, paryagka) ; * bajjjl » 

(vajra) ; ^ « birai, barui * (vardhakin) ; <«1?l « bhala * (bhadra-) ; 

sift 5 '? « makar^t * (markata) ; *TK « salch^ * (sagkha) ; »ft*f * sas^t * sub- 
stance, fleshy pari of fruit (*sarusa, *sa§sa = sasya) etc., etc. 

In words of more than two syllables, the « * in iuitial syllables, 
although followed by two consonants in MIA. (one of which is dropped in 
N1A.), remains as « -si- * without being lengthened to « -a- *, when a 
following syllable, the penultimate or the ante-penultimate generally, was 
a strong one (i.e , long, or stressed, or both). This seems to have been 
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due to the Magadhl Apabhransa habit of stressing, before initial stress 
asserted itself in Bengali : and OB. forms like « andhara (andha-kara), 
bar) gal a (Carya 49 : vaggala), bhatara (Cary a 20 : bhartf, *bhattara), 
kapasa (Cary 3 50 : kappasa, karpasa), kanthabhala (Sarv&nanda, =*kaiitha- 
hala, *kanta-ala), b&ndhava'f (Cary3 22 : *bandhapayati), s&ntara (Carya 37 : 
santara), b&kbana- (Carya 37 : baklc liana = vyakhyana), s&gkrama (Sarvft- 
nanda : sagkrama), amluada (Sarv&nanda : amrata), Atha-paga (grant of 
Visvariipa-sena, see p. 1S8 : asta-) * etc., show « a » for an expected « 3 * 
through something like the law of the weak ante-penultimate obtaining in 
some form of Bengali in the OB. period. (See tnife, pp. 280-82.) MB. 
also shows, in words like •fMtCT « pakhale: pakhale » (praskhalayati), 

* p&lay, palay * (palay ati), a hesitancy between the « a * and 
the « -a- *. In NB., the initial stress lias made the «-&-» before a 
simplified double consonant group an « -a- » as a regular thing, no matter if 
a succeeding syllable was strong : «?.//., « adhari^ », « OB. andhara * 

(andha-kara) ; « katari » (kartarika), of. Hind. « katari * ; 

-flt * kakal(i) * waist, spine (kaijkalika) ; '5p5t?f « bhatarijt * (bhartf-), of. 
Hind. « bhatar » ; ^t^t 5 T « katalijt » jack J'niit (kantala), cf. Hind. « katar *; 
mSt? * pathay * (patthuvei, prasthapayati); Jifftit * sajay *, M B. « sajae * 
(*sajjapayati) ; « kacharl » ojfier (kacca-haria, kptya-gfha-) cf. 

Hind. « kac-har! » ; * khamanjt » barn (khambhara, skambliagara) ; 

« sabharijl » a place-name (sabhyagara) ; beside 

« gabijtrat^, gab- * l intel-icood (garbbagara-kastha) ; * bSkliau^ » 

(vyakhyana) ; etc., etc. OB. also shows this sort of lengthening : this has 
been discussed before. In certain eases, however, in NB., we find no 
lengthening : possibly these are relics from the age when dialectal ly 

in West Bengal the non-initial stress cum absence of lengthening obtained : 
e.g. « jakhanfjt » ir/ieii (jakkhana, yat-ksana) : so « takhanrf » 

l/ien (tat-ksana), * k&kh&u^ * when ! (kakkhana, *kat-ksaiia) ; ©Sff 5 ! 
« j&iij3l<)t » (janjala) ; s/s. JfPR « d&khimjt » south (dakkhina, daksina), 
but cf. the thh. « dahin$ » ; the numerals *RiJ «panera, panara * 
(pannaraha, pancadaSa), *!£§?, * satera, satara » (sattaraha, saptadasa), 

but cf. « athara » (attharaha, astadasa) ; « pSLcisgt (*pancawlsa, 
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panca-vinSati) *, but cf. * satas^t » (e&ttSwlsa, sapta-vinsati), Oriya 

« s&t&i§& *, etc. 

Words with the « -a, -I (<ika) » affix at the end, serving to modify the 
original form in a special manner (or even when employed pleonastically), 
seem to have been stressed on the « a » in Magadbl Apabhrari&a, as can be 
surmised from the evidence of Oriya and other Magadhan (see ante, 
pp. 94), 96, 280). OB. also shows words without lengthening of « & * before 
a simplified consonant group of MIA., through this stress on the final 
syllable : e.g., * hathS (Carya 41 : hattha-), b&pa (Carya 32 : bappa-), caka 
(Carya 14 : cakka-), pakha (Carya 4 : pakkha-) *, etc. : cf. Oriya « r&ja, 
c&ka, gacha *, etc. In MB., these forms with short « » were reduced 

to those with the normal «-a-*, though here and there the « * forms have 

survived : e.g., 5^*11, 5^*1 « cak^la, cikalfjt » slice, beside « cak^tla * 

district (cakra-) ; « khap^ra », beside « khap^ra * sherd, tile (khar- 

para-) ; « b&dh^na * pitcher with spout (vardbana -) ; « k&si * line, 

under-lining (karsika) ; etc. 

Absence of compensatory lengthening of « a * to « a », after the loss of 
one of two following consonants, is a phonological puzzle, which is found in a 
number of words (apart from the cases noted above, where we have the ques- 
tion of stress) in Bengali, as well as in other NIA. languages like the other 
Magadhan speeches, and Eastern Hindi, Western Hindi, Rajasthani and 
Gujarati, and Marathi. All these languages normally drop one consonant in 
a MIA. double consonaut group, and lengthen the preceding vowel ; or nasa- 
lise and lengthen the vowel, and in this way assimilate the nasal in a MIA. 
group of nasal + consonant. Thus, the normal development is along this line : 
« garva : gab^ *, cf. NB. * gabana * vaunt ; « adya : 'Sffa 

aj(i) » ; « sarpa : sapsjl * ; etc. But cases like « k&cu * (kacvl) ; 

« khalfjt * apothecary' 1 s mortar (khalla) ; ^ « thak * be at standstill, beside 
vlfa * thak * (stabh-ka) ; ^ « ch&kjjl » chess-board (sat-ka) ; « n&th$ * 

nose-ring (nasta) ; MB. « n&th& » beside NB. * nat(h)^* (nasta) ; 

« ^/b&b * remain (cf. Bhojpuriyli « bar *, from « va^t, vart = vf t ») ; 

« y/lakh * notice, see (laks) ; « rati » a minute weight with the red gufija 

berry (raktika) ; JR * s&bqt » (sarva) ,* etc., appear irregular. Some of the 
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above instances can be explained as being due to the literary influence of 
* Prakrit’ in the Early NIA. period (e.g. «A/thlik * influenced by « th&k- 
ka *, « n&thft * by « n&ttha *), or as being forms borrowed from other 

NIA. (e.g., ufo « rati * > Hind. « tattl », « n&tbijl * <Rind. « nath *, — 

the Hind, forms themselves being based on, or influenced by, Panjabi ones, 
Panjabi being a NIA. speech not showing simplification of double consonants 
with accompanying vowel length) ; or again, as in the case of the word jr 
« sabgt » = « sabba, sarva *, there is in all likelihood the influence of the 
stress. Thus, « sabba* would mostly come in composition in MIA., in forms 
like « sabba-jana, sabba-kaja, sabba-desa, sabba-l<3(k)a, sabba-manussa, 
sabba-maharaja », etc., etc. ; and in such compounds, the initial syllable 
would lack the stress in Common MIA., so that the word « sabba * could 
be shortened to « s&b&- * in compound forms like these even before the 
NIA. stage, and passed on to NIA. as * saba *, — a wide employ of the 
word as the head-word of plural-indicating compounds preventing a 
normal « *saba < sabba* from developing in NIA. The form * sab& * 
is found in all Aryan India, from the Afghan frontier to Assam, and 
«*sab& » is unknown : and the frequent use of « s&bha *, also occurring 
as « s&mli&j sama *, side by side with « s&bijt * all over the NIA. area, indicates 
the influence of the is. « sabba * assembly, mass, in making « sabba > s&ba * 
preserve the « sS.- * and not change it to « ea- * in Early NIA. But still, 
a number of forms with « a * do present a difficulty ; e.g. * vartatS > 
vattati > battai > bftte * for « *bate » « bit » rem/tin is a defective 

verb in Bengali : cf. « bate * pounds, crushes (as spices for cooking) — 
« vartayati, vatteti, battei * : can it be due to a sort of sense of relationship 
between the causative « bate * with « a * and the neuter form, on the 
analogy of Fft 5 ! « cale * causes to more : « c&le * walks, «pare* fells : 

« pare » falls etc. [for which see Morphology : 1 the Verb, Boots ’] — that 
the « & » vowel was brought into « bate * for « *bate » ?) ; * l&khe * 

(laksate), etc. (Cf. J. Bloch, * Langue Marathe,’ p. Oh). 

« 3, * after MIA. « p-, b-, m- * , labial sounds, is found as « o » in 
Bengali, in C’Ttet’*! * pohSl& », cf. OB. « pohaili * (pahaa-illa-, prabhata-) ; 
MB. c’fP'rfa * p35r&, poW'ari * (pavala, prabala) ; MB, * pon& » 
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(pana) ; « boalfjl * (bawala, vadala); MB. CTt# etc. «t mon& * for 

OB. « mal * (may’ena) ; * mor&l$» head-man (mancjala; or muha-^a- 

la as mukha-?) ; and a few others. 

Monosyllabic words in NB. (Standard Colloquial) frequently prefer [o] 
for «-&-*: this tendency may have been very old in Bengali: e.g., 

« b&ngL * [bo:n] (vana) ; SR « m&n^t * [mo:n] (manas) ; SR « j&n^ * [$$o:n] 
(jana); tR « dh&nql » [dfio:n] (dhana). Generally these words are closed 
with a nasal, but we have 3«1 « ran# * [ro:n], not [ro:n] (rana); cf. ^ 
« balijt * [bod] (bala), TO « m&tfjt » [mo:t] (mata), etc. 

(2) Initial « a* *, and «-a- * in Initial Syllables. 

159. (i) OIA. «a* before a single consonant in an initial syllable 
has normally remained « a * in Bengali : e.g., « ail a * (ayata-fila) ; 

« aiso » (avisati) ; * aul$, alu », cf. alu-th5lu » 

di she relied (akula); ^1*5 « ausfjt, asu » rainy-season rice-crop (generally 

connected with Is. « asu » quick, but seemingly from « a-^/vrs- ») ; 

• -y/aoja* close (avfj-) ; ^t'S0l « ^/aota » stir (a-vartt-) ; * kai * 

(kvatha) ; sts. Ibh. X « kagijl, kaua * (kaka); * k$c$, 

kacijl » (kaca) ; « kayeta * (kayastha) ; * kalo » black (k&la>) ; 

« khoi * (khata-) ; « kliae * (khadati) ; vfl « ga * (grama) ; S|1 « gha » 

sore, hi oir (ghata) ; sit^t « ghanl * oil-mill (cf. « ghranaka *, Siyadoni 
Inscri])tion, Lalitpur, U. P., Ep. Ind. I, p. 1.(59 ff.) ; « char# » ashes 

(ksara) ; Sftffl « jago » (*jagga'i, jagartti) ; « jbargt * (dm, jhata) ; 

« thai * (sthaman) ; $1 « ta » (tapa) ; \5t®l * tal * (tall) ; 

« darim^ * (dadimba) ; VftCRl « dano » (danava) ; « dhae * (dlmvati) ; 

* na * e.rjdciice (nama) ; J(1 « na * boa I (nava=nau) ; <11 «pa* (pada) ; 

« pare * (patayati); *ft^T « pan! * (paulya) ; « pare * is able (parayati) ; 

^1 « ba » (vata) ; C^'53»I « baigana > bagmiJjt, begun^t * 

(vatiggana) } MB. « bae * (vadayati) ; 'Stt « bhai* (bhratp) ; ^ «bhfig» 
(bbavayati) ; ^1, « ma, mai * (mata, matp) ; sis. scfC^I « m3pe * 

(mapayati : or tbh. < « mappati < ma[)yate * is measured > measures [?]) ; 
*1 « ia » shout (rava) ; 3ftt « ra(h)i * (radhika) ; « rai *(rajika) ; 

« ray * (rajan) ; * raut * (? raja-putra ; ? sis , < raja-duta) ; MB. ?rt^®l 
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« rauli * (rSja-kula) ; ^ « sli » (svamin); JTf^t * sari » (satikS) ; 

(Syala-) ; "ffvgst « sa^&n^ * (Havana ) ; *rbS*l « saft&ty » (syamala) ; MB. »lt'S, 
« s&o * (sapa) ; >Tt?nT « say&rijt * (sagara) ; *Tfa « nfihe, na8 * 

(nhai, snati) ; « hsine * strikes (hanayati) ; etc., etc. 

In Late MIA., « 3 > of OIA. before one consonant became weakened 
to « a » through absence of stress : cases are found in OB., MB., and NB. : 
e.g ., sts. * ftkasa » (Carya 50 : akasa), * *batasa », cf. OriyS « b&ti»s& * 
(vata-) ; « b&yar# * (vata-) ; sts. « p&gar^t » (prakara) ; 

« bftnar&sl * (v&ranaslya) ; « th&i'll > th&ll * bag (sthalika) ; 

« jh&r$k(h)a * lattice (jalakkha-, jalfiksa-, ? jala-gavaksa), 
cf. Hind! « jh&rdkha * ; MB. « r&j&-put& * (raja-putra), NB. 3t^5 

« raj^-put^ » ; « jamai * (jamatf) might have been « *j4mal * 

in Old Bengali, dialectally. Evidence of OB. and NB. forms, however, 
shows that the * a » in long words also remained as « a » (or was restored 
back from * & * to « a *) through initial stress, primary or secondary : e.g., 
« bas&r^ » < OB. « basa-hara * (vasa-gfha) ; J srfWS « nayer^ * 
(jnSti-gfha) ; OB. « kabara * (kara-gfha), etc. (see pp. 281, 282). 

160. (ii) OIA. « a » before two consonants. 

The change was to « & * in MIA., and this « & * followed the fortunes 
of OIA « a * > MIA. « a * before double consonants in Bengali. E.g., 
* ada * (ardra-ka-) j ’®rt 5 fji « am!)t, ab^t * (amba, amra) ; 

* kajgt * (kajja, karya) : MB. * kati * (kanti, kanti) ; ^PT^Tt « klsa * 
(katisa-, kansya-) ; STf® « jarf-t * cold (jadda, jadya) ; * tama, 

tiba * (tamba-, tamra-) ; * bagh^t * (baggha, vyaghra) ; « baje » 

(bajjai, vadyate) ; « bat$ * (varta) ; *t|1 « pas^t * (*p&ssa, parSva) ; 

« bamun * (b&mhana, brahmana) ; 'a |<5 « bhaf^t » (bhaijda, bhanda) ; 
« magge * asks (maggei, *maijgei = margayati) ; sit 7 !, ^t 7 ! « rnas^t, 
mis^t * (rnausa, marisa) ; ^t 7 ! « las^t * (*l&ssa, liisya) ; sit^f * sath$ * with, 
tn company (sittha, sartha) ; ^t 7 ! * hasfjt * (hassa, hasya) ; etc. 

Occurrence of OIA. « a *<MIA. «a* as «a», after loss of aconsonant, 
is also found in OB. : e.g., « kapasa (Carya 50 : karpilsa), bakhina- (Carya 
37 : vyakhyana) ; ambada (Sarv^uanda : amr&ta) *, etc. In NB. we have 
« a * : ^flt 7 ! * kapas^l * , Tt'Tf'l « bakhan^t *, * am^lra *. 
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161. In connection with a nasal, Bengali « ft * in initial syllables, 

when followed by * & » in the next syllable, has a tendency to be advanced 
from its ordinary back value of [a] to a frontal [a], which becomes a frank 
[k] or [S], in both standard and dialectal Bengali. The colloquial of 
Calcutta is specially noticeable for this. E.g. } [kflkal, ksekal] spinal 

cord , waist (kagksla) ; [kcltal, ksetal J jack fruit (kantftla) ; 

[kfijari, kajjari] (kahsya-karika) ; for *t?T^1 * taka < tlka * [taka, 
tseka] rupee (tagka-) : cf. South-eastern Bengali « t6ya * for [taeka] j 

[pakal, pmkal] a fish (pagk&la) ; ^flTl [baka, bmka] (bagka, vakra) ; 
[bfiftta, bfueta] a ball (*bhanta-) ; [jakha, jaskha] conch-bracelet. 
(sagkha-) ; [jagat, Jsegat] friend (sagga-) ; etc., etc. This change of 

[a] to [ae] is frequently indicated in spelling by C « -6- * or jl « -ya » 

« bek5, bySka »). 

162. The difference in quality between « & * and « 3 », which was 
existent from Late OIA. (as [a, d] and [a:]), and became further prominent 
in MB., when « & * = [a, d] became [o], has been instrumental in keeping 
« & » and « a * distinct from each other in Bengali; and this distinction of 
* & • from « a * by quality enables us to form some idea of the « ft, a * 
in relation to each other in OB. But in the case of the « i * and « u * 
vowels, there has never been any difference — at any rate, any remarkable 
difference — between the qualities of their long and short forms. Length 
of vowels early became immaterial in Bengali, so that a historically long 
or short syllable no longer could retain its proper spelling when scribes 
were careless in their writing. In addition to these root causes, there 
was the influence of Sanskrit orthography in unsettling the proper indication 
of length in writing. Bengali spelling thus from OB. times has been 
most unsatisfactory in the matter of length for « i » and « u » , and is 
not at all a sure guide to the early pronunciation. For the expected 

« dlthi » (di$thi, dpsti), *|>fa « cln$ * (cihna), «nithur^» (nisthura), 

*^|5J « tin * (tinni, tri-), « jujhe » (yudhyati), « ut&re* (uttarati), 

« dukh^ ».(dukkha, duhkha) etc., we find fiftS « dlthi » , « cln », 

^11 «nlthur^», « tlu » , « jujhe *, % « utire * . Words 

like * is^a » > $ & « It, It *, « bhitti * > fs® « bhit », « suska- * > '9*11 
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« sukha *, etc., are not written with the long vowel — unlike the case of 
original « & * under similar circumstances, for which we have nor mal ly 
« 3 » in Bengali — because quantity does not matter at all in Bengali speech, 
and because the Sanskrit prototypes on which the spelling is mainly 
modelled have short vowels ; cf. iftfa « dlghi » = (dirghikS), ^51 « sut3 » 
(sutra-), where the long vowels are on the model of the Sanskrit prototypes. 
Maithill, Awadhl, Hindosfanl and Gujarati, etc. are much more careful, 
and this carefulness is due to the very nature of their phonetic character in 
which length of vowels is an important thing. 

Old spellings in MsS., and modern spelling and pronunciation both 
may ignore vowel length for « i » and « u » , but it may be surmised that 
in OB., and in Mag. Ap., the line of development of « i » « u * (as well as 
of « e, o ») was similar, as in the case of « a, a * : i.e., long « I, u * occurred 
in the oldest Bengali before a simplified consonant group, although there 
was weakening of « I, u » to « I, u * through absence of stress. 

In MB. and NB., the rules of Vowel Harmony modified [i,u] sounds 
to [e, o] : this is discussed later. There is a certain amount of interchange 
of [i, u] in root (i.e., initial) syllables in some dm and tbh. forms, for 
which see below 7 , under ‘ Origin of the NB. Vowels : [i] , [u].’ 

(3) Initial « i-, i- *, and « -I-, -I- * in Initial Syllables. 

163- (i) OIA. and MIA. « I, I * in initial syllables, followed by one 
consonant, retained its quality in Bengali. Following the Bengali habit 
of length, monosyllables have the vowel long, and polysyllables short. The 
quantity is ignored in writing. 

1%, * ki, kl » (kixh, kim) ; faFPT « kine * (klnai, krlnEti ) j f5p»| 

« kil$ * fisticuff (kila) ; « klra * (klta-) ; ^fa « khln^t » (kslna) ; «?fa 

« khlr$ * (kslra) ; MB. fast « gim&, giw& * (grlva ) ; fat 5 ! * gile * (gilati); 
fa, * gh! * (ghia, ghfta ) ; f*H « ghin^t » (ghina, ghpna ) ; ffal « clna*. 
Chinese (clna-) ; OB. fa?T|T3\5 « cirayitS, * (Sarv&nanda), NB. 

* cirata, cireta * (kirata-tikta-) ; sft « jl » (jiva) ; ft « jhl » (dhlta, duhita) ; 
MB. fasrfl, « tiiri > tinr! * oven ( with three lumps for the pot) 

(trivft-ika) ; « tiyas^f * (tp?a + pipSsii) ; fa?f « thirst * (sthira) ; 
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033Tf1 * tir&cha, t§r^cha * (*tiracch-, tiryac-) ; Ot^&f « *dia$I, 

deutt * (dlpa-vavttikS) ; ftWltt > GPW^ * diya&lai, dey5s(4)lfti, 

des^llfii » (dlpa-salSkS-, *-salflkik5) ; OH1W1 « *dia-rakhu& > der^kho » (dlpa- 
raksa-); ftnrt^, «diyall, deall* (dlp&vall-) ; fal « dil& * (OIA. 

difca-) ; MB. fs?$$ * niyftr^ * (nikata) ; ^T^ll « niralS » (niralaya-); « nisi * 
(*nislha, nisllha) ; « nisuti * (nisupta-); « *nihal, nehfii » 

anvil (*nidh8pika) ; « *nihare, nehare * (nibhalayati) ; MB, 

fafl « piyS * (priya-) ; « piySty » (priySla) ; fast?!, *ITtft 

* piySrl, peyarl, pyarl * (priya-karika) ; « *pi&ll, piuli * 

(pita-la-) ; t fan « piye * (pibati) ; *fai5*fr, fafa « *plusl, piSi * (pitf- 

svasrika) ; fan * pise * (*pisati, pinasti) ; fan>, « pindhe, pldhe * 

(apinaddha -) ; MB. fafl; « bihi * (vidhi) ; « blra * packet, coil (vita-) ; 

I fa?f « sir^t * (fiiras) ; * Sithan^ » from * *Sir^-than& » head of 

the bed (siras-stbana) ; f"T®ni, « ^sihirft, 6i(y)&r^L * (sikhara) ; 

fH®I « siltji * (SilS) ; fast 9 ! « siyaty * (siala, sp gala) ; « slye * (slvati) : 

sfffi® « slti * (slmantika ) ; « bile, hilan » (abbi-y/ll, abhi-^lag ?), 

see p. 313 j fasl « hiya * (biaa-, hpdaya-) ; etc. 

(ii) *1» of MIA. followed by two consonants < « X, I, f » in OIA. 

« It^, * (*inta-, *intha-, ifct(h)a-=ista-ka) ; MB. « icbili * 
(icchita-ila) ; « Idur$ * (indura) ; I’jfTSl, « Idara, Idera * 

masonry well (indr&gara-) j * C^PCFl « *kirlcua, k§co * earth-worm (cf . 

kin«u-la-ka) ; « cikan^t » fine, thin (cikvana) ; * cin^l • (eihna) ; 

fp9| * cilgL > (cilia) ; C55T*? * *clcan4, cScani * (*cicca-, *cinca, cf. 

clt-kara) ; « chit^L * chintz (ksipta + citra) ; f^5 « cblre * tears 

(chin(Jati) ; « jibh^t * (jibbha, jihva) ; ^ * (*4hittha, 

dhysta) ; « tin * (tiniji, trlni) ; MB. \fH, * tlkb^t, tikkhi » 

(tlksna-) ; « tis^t * in « ebattis^t * etc. (trinsat), restricted by the sts. 

f^ftpf * tiris^l » MB. fift$ « ditbi » (ditfhi, dfsti) ; MB. f^I « dlghaty * 
(dlrgha-la) ; * nikas^t * (niska^a) ; * nitbur^ * (nistbura) ; MB. 

* nibar- * finish (nir-vpt) ; f?Rt?T « nibay * (nirvapayati) ; * nim^ * 

(nimba) : MB. « nichani * (nirmafichanika) ; * nidayql * (nirdaya) ; 

MB.^*ft7| « nisas^ » (nihsvasa) ; MB. * nisana » music (nihsvana) ; 
« plje * (pinjati) ; f^I « pichal^ » (picchala) ; MB, fa®*! « pigkl^ * 
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(piggala) ; *f*t*ft, « *pip&ty, pipul^t * (pippall) j f*|fc « pi$h# * (pit$ha, 
pfstha) ; fail « pitha *• 'cake (pistaka) ; fa$q « pitAl^t * (pittala); f^5»l 
« bibhAl# » (bibbhala, vihvala) ; fafl « bicba * (vffioA-, cf . vpScika ) ; 

« bichana » bed (viccbadana-) ; « bit#l8 * ugly, vicious (dm 

vitfhAla- polluting) ; « binAti * (vinnattia, vijpaptikS) ; * bhikh# » 

(bhiksft) ; t%5T « bhin# » (bhinna ) ; « bkil# » (bhilla-) ; *£|»Wi*| * bhlm#- 

rul# * for « bhig-rul# * hornet (bhfgga-rola) ; fsR*f « miSe * (mifirlyatS); 

« miSaS * (misrapayati) ; 3*tW, « rlS§ * (rlgyati) ; *fawi>, C*Hft> 

« *HggAtA, leggAt# * (ligga-patta) ; f»W « sika » (sikya-) ; fail, 

« §it(h)a * lees, dregs (sista-) ; « sldur# * (sindura) ; fipfl « sidha * 

(siddha-) ; « big * (higgu ) ; Cf^T*! « hltal#, hitSl# * (hintala ) ; 

etc., etc. 


(4) * u, u » Initial, and in Initial Syllables. 

164. (i) « u, u * followed by one consonant remain « u * in NB., 

except where altered to « o * by Vowel Harmony. The NB. « u * is long in 
monosyllables. « upas# * sts. (upavSsa) ; MB. ^d| « ue * (udeti) ; 

« unis# * (una-vinsa) ; OB., MB. « uarl * adorned palace or 

pavilion , as in « bar#- uarl, barwarl * festivity in a 

pavilion erected by public subscription : cf. ^tft or place-name in 
Dacca district (upakara, -ika) ; ^<t'5 « urut#, urAt# * (*uru-vant- 

= uru : cf. urv-asthl-vant- thigh and knee ; or ? uru-asthi thigh-bone) ; 
^fHl, « kuciya, kuce * a fish , like the eel (kucika) ; f»ffl « kul# » 
(kula) ; MB. * kuftarA, koftAr#, koftar# * (kumara) ; 

fUl « kuA * (kupa-); ^ « khur# * (ksura) ; ^ « gu (= gu) * 

(gutha) ; * gua * (guvaka) ; C5tW * cuse * cu?e, cose * (cusati) : 

« cliflc * (sucl ) ) ^d|, « ehue, ch5y * (MIA. chuvai = sppsati) ; ^1 

« jua * (dyuta-) ; « jui » (yiithika ) ; * tula » cotton (tula-) ; 

sp, ^ « tus#, tfts# * (tusa) ; « turit# * (*turanta : *tvar-ant -) ; 

^ « dhua * (dhruva-) ; *p{ « dhune * (dhuna’i, dhunoti) ; « pfli » 

(putika) ; « pure * burns (putati) ; « purana * (puratana-) ; *[C* 

« pure * (purayati) ; fc? * phure * (sphutati) ; bhukh# * (bubhuksS) ; 
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ft « bhfti • (bhurai) ; * bhomS * < *bhuma » (as in Early Assamese) 

eyelash (*bhuva, *bhruva, bhru ) ; fSfffa, CSfatfa « bhujEli, bhojfili * (bhuja- 
pSla-) ; ^ * mu * (mukha); « mula * (mula-)j « siia * tendril 

(suka>) ; * Sune * (sunai, srnoti) ; su&r# (sukara, su-) ; etc., etc. 

(ii) OIA. « a, 0 » before two consonants = MIA. * u * > Bengali 
« u, u* : « uk# * (ulka) ; « ukh&re * (ukkhafjei, utkhatayati) ; 

« ug&re » (udgSrayati) ; « flea * (*nnc», ucca-) ; « ujay * (ud-yati) ; 

« ujar# * t reeless, waste (?ud-jhata) ; « uthe » (ut-stha-) ; « ure » 

(u44*iij uddayate=uddlyate) ; * ud# » (udra) ; « uth&l# * overflow 

(utsthala) ; « un# * (urna) ; ^t 5 ? « unan(I) * oven (*usnapanik§) ; 

« umAr# * (unmarda) ; « ubha » (ubbha-, urdbva-) ; « umay * 

shimmers (usmSyate) ; « ul&se * (ullasati) ; * kuk(u)ra * 

(kukkuta-) ; fJTfa «kumar#* (kumbha-kara) j « kumlr#* (kumbhlra) ; 

« kuci * bristle , hard broom (kurcikil); « kucki » groin (kune-); 

« kum#ra * (kusm^nda) ; « kud# * a flower (kunda) ; « kiide * jumps 

(kurdati) ; * kuja » (kubja-) ; « khnra * (khulla = ksudra + tata) ; 

«jTf « klind » broken nee (ksndra) ; « guchanA • arranged (guccha-) ; 

* gnj#rat# * (gurjara-tra, Beng. -t- < rastra) ; $>£S[ « cume * 

(cumbati) ; « cuk# » mistake , fall (cukka, eyut-kf) : £«| « cun# * 

(curna) ; < jhuna * old, dried-up coco-nut (? jurna-) ; * chutar# * 

(*sutra-kara = sutra-dhara) ; OB. (Carva 9) > |\5 « cliudha > chut^l * 
impurity, the touch of which is pollution (? ksubdha : infl. of ^chu- touch) ; 

« jujhe * (yudhyate) ; « tute * (trut.yati) ; f^«dumur^» 

(udumbara) ; f « dube * sinks (dev bu(Jdai‘) ; ^ C® « dhure * seeks (detst 
(Jhundhai) ; « tumi » (MIA. turn he ) ; ff®5|1, fC® * tutiya, tute» 

(tuttha-) ; 5*Cf « dudiya, dudii * quarrelsome (*dunda-, dvandva-) ; ^ 

« dudh^l » (dugdha) ; ^1 « dhut(h)ura * (dhustura-) ; « pfirfll » 

(pun4ra) ; *!*[#}, OB. « pukhur(i), pokhiri » (puskarinl, 

puskirinl in the ‘ Divy&vadana ’) j « puclie * (puccha'i, ppeebati) ; 

•« puty » (putra) ; MB. « punima » (purnima) ; ^ « pub^i » (purva) ; 
^ « phuto * bursts (sphutyate) ; ^ « bujhe * (budhyati) ; ^51 « bura * 
(bu4dha-, vfddha) ; « bud^ * (*bundu, bindu) ; ^ « mug# * (mudga) ; 

MB. « mudArl * ring (mudrS) ; ^«t1 « mutha » (musta-) ; MB. ?pil 
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«ru$h5* (ru?ta-); TJ’fl « sukha * (su§ka-) ; tsT^ (§un<Ja) ; lii 

* &uthql * (sunthl) ; MB. ^ « sun^l * (SOnya) ; etc., etc. 

01 A. « i, I, u, u » occurred as « e, o * in MIA., before two consonants : 
the reason for this lowering of the high vowels of 01 A. is not clear 
(see Piscbel, ‘Gramm, der Prakrit-spraehen, §§119, 122,125). NIA. 
retains the « e, o * vowels in some words inherited from MIA. In Bengali, 
instances are « bel if. » (bella, bilva) ; C5?f1 « hetba * (8ttha, ittha) ; OB. 

« benta * (Carya 33: = bati?) (v8nt», for *vinta=vfnta) j 
*« k5kh$ * (*kogkha: cf. kuksi) ; * gi»cha * (goceha, for guccha = 

*gpp-sa) ; c|ff| « chida * (*ch8nda-, chidra) ; « to till » (tentall, tintidl 

deal) ; C 5 Tt'5 * mdr$ * head of dreet, (?) * mor&ty * head-man, chief 

(see p. 320) (m8n<Ja, munda) ; MB. Cat’ll * potha * big book (potthaa, 
pustaka) ; OB. C*lffaf*T « pokhiri * (*pokkhira-, puskara-) ; MB. (At 9 ! 
« mola* (molla, mulya) ; cf. also MB. « kher^t * (kh§<Jd& = *kbi<J<Ja, 
ki<J<J.a=krI<Ja) ; OB. « tSbola * (tambolla : tambula). 

(.">) MIA. « £, o ; o, o ». 

165. MIA. « e, e » and « o, o » < OIA. « e, ai, ay » and « o, au, av », 
remain in Bengali, except where they are modified in post-Bengali times by 
Umlaut or Vowel-Harmony. From Early Middle Bengali times, it would 
seem that « e * in initial syllables, with a low position, became the open « e* 
= [s] ; this occurs in New Bengali as [s] or as [»]. It is possible that 
« o * similarly tended to become the open « b » = [o], but in New Bengali 
this is not a noticeable feature, although in the Beugali of the extreme 
West this broad pronunciation is ai. times heard. 

(i) OIA. « e » before one consonant > MIA. «e» > Bengali « e * 
[e, &, se] : e.g., «Q « e * f/iie (ea, btad) ; * egara * (Late MIA. « egaraha *, 

for « earaha * = OIA. « ekadasa » : « ega * a Late MIA. stx. from « eka *) 

X * ej(w)4rl * (eka-jvara-) ; « keyarl * fower bed (kedarika) ; 

C^PCSl « keu < keho » (#kev5, *kevi, *ke’pi = kah api) ; * kheya * 

ferry (ksepa-) ; « khei * thread wound round (ksepa) ; C^T®T « khety * 

(khela) ; 05*11 * cela * [ejada] (celaka) ; « cerl * (cetika) ; C5 « che * 

(chSda); (7[C5 * chgce, sice » (^sehcayati, Secayati); MB. Cf « de * 
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(d§ha f dfiva) ; CTO* * deor * [daeor] (dSvara) ; MB. OHlI « dey8 * sky, cloud 
(deva-) ; > OT§C*l « dewaliya > deule » pauper (deva-kulika-) ; MB. 

* dShiri * (dSva-gfha-) ; OT « dey * (*deti = dati, dadati) ; *C*T®T?t 
> * *d8w&yl > deurl * (cf. Skt. dehall) ; MB. « d§y8sinl * 

priestess (deva-v£sinl) ; * neha> nei * (sneha); * neuchS < 

*n5w&chS * (nepathya-) ; C*fo1 * plea * (pecaka) ; « plra * (pecaka) ; 

* bhera » (*mhe<Ja-, *meha-da-, mesa-) ; cssil « bhela » (bhelaka) ; MB. 

CUf. * rehft * (rekha) ; * bSyall » riddle (hem&lika) ; (fi * s§5ti * 

a flower (sevanti) ; etc., etc. 

(ii) 01 A. « e * before two consonants > MIA. « 8 * before two 
consonants > Old Bengali « e » before single consonant = NB. « e * ; 
[e, ®, ©]. Also MIA. formations, sis. or dehl, or otherwise, with * 8 * 
before two consonants. 

Examples : « ekqt * (MIA. sis. ekka) ; <<iv5 « etft * (MIA. 

8ttia-) ; « ebe » (MIA. 8mba-) ; c^1 « (h)etha * (MIA. 

8ttha-); <:*($ « fehet^t » (ksetra); MB. «gerua» (MIA. *g8niju-); 
G»ftl « jetha * (jyestha-tata) ; « dekbe * (dSkkhai, dfks-) ; « ner^t * 

{dehl 18n<Ja) ; C’T® « net^t * fine cloth (netra) ; MB. * pem^ * (p8mina, 
preman); C*fPI>CTO*l « pele, phele » casts, throws down (p811ai‘, prerayati); 

* pet$ * {dehl p8tta) ; « beta * son ( betta- < ? vetra- : cf. varisa 

family ) ; C^5 « bet^ * (vetra) ; C^'51 « bera * (vetjha, v8(Jdha, v8ttha, 

vesta-) ; C*TC, 0*13 « Sejql * (SSjja, SayyS) ; C"fa « sety * (6811a, 6alya) ; 
C"ft « fieth^ * (setthi, Sresthin) ; ct§ « hlt^t * (hettha => ? *adhistat; 
Sanskritisation, in the ‘ Maha-vastu/ hesta) ; etc. 

(iii) OIA. « ai * > MIA. « e, 8 * > Old Bengali « e * > NB. « e » 
[e, 6, ®] ; also OIA. « -ay- * > MIA. « e, 8 * > Bengali « e » . 

« gerua * (*gairuka) ; MB. * cew&ni * (cSitanya) ; C® «te » in 

compounds (tray-) ; < tel^ * (tella, tail*) ; MB^Sf « bejft * (vaidya) ; 

« behfti, beyai * (vajvahika) ; C*W?fl < geyala * (Saivala-) /etc. 

Dehl words like (M « (Jher^ * much (cf. MIA. dehl daharl, Beng. 
flahar^ deep), * (Jhlkl * husking machine , Clf?*T « dhlris^ * a vegetable , 

* lady's fingers' Qj « dhlrt * an ear-ornament, « (Jhekur^t * belching, 

* 4hek8 » a push, etc., are of uncertain origin. 
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(6) MIA. « 5, 6 *. 

166. (i) OIA « o » before one consonant remains in Bengali : e.g., 
MB. * koil&, kuila * (kokila-) ; C^t®l * kolgt * (krocja) ; C^tl 

* kon^t * (kona) ; * ko?§ * (kosa-) ; « goSla * (gopala-) ; dfa 

« goru * (go-rupa) ; dt*Tt^ * gosSi * (gosvamin) ; dt^l * ghora » (ghota-, 
deal) ; CBfl, CTl « jo * opportunity , chance (yoga) ; CTtStS « joay * is supplied 
(yogayate) ; C'Stff? « tore * (trotayati) ; C3ft*l « tole * (tolayati) ; dftl 
« thora * (stoka+-<ja-) ; CTN «dola » (dola-) ; Jdt*l1 «pola» (pota-la-) ; C*ffa 
« pos^t * (pdsa) ; C?t?l « phora * (sphota-) ; MB. C*(1 « mo » (moha) ; C^l 
« moa * (modaka-) ; (TTf&l * moca * plantain (moca in Pali : deal) ; dfl « r8 * 
(roman, ldman); C?ft^ « roy * (ropayati) ; MB. dtC? * sohe * (Sobhate) ; 
C^Tt^I « bo 1& * (so^aSa) ; CTpSl « sOta * (sonta-, srotas) ; etc. 

(ii) OIA. « o * before two consonauts > MIA. « 5 * before two 

consonants > Bengali « o * : e.g., MB. « othft* (8ttha, ostha) ; CTtfet 5 ! 
« kotal^t * (kotta-pala. kdstha-pala) ; dt 5 ! * kdty * Kdl, non- Aryan people 
(MIA. kolla) ; Cult’ll « khflpa * (MIA. kbompa- < ?) ; « g8r$ * 

fieshy navel ; a non- Aryan tribe (MIA. deal gorida) ; dt& * goth^l * 
(gostha) ; C’ft'S « gdtd * (gotra) ; dfrj « gholijt * (MIA. ghSlla = 
ghurna- ? ) ; dt*F * » (*gompha, gumpha) ; dM * gophS » 

cave (*goppha-, gumpha, < ? ) ; « jot$ > (yoktra) ; OTt*$1 « jdi^ra * 

shellfish (MIA. *jogga-<ja-, deal, as in OB.); « jona-ki » moon- 

light, as in Assamese, = fire-fiy in Bengali (jonha-, jyotsna) ; 

« tdp&i$ » helmet, bridegroom's tinsel crown (MIA. *toppa-ra-: deal ); 

« dom^, * ((jomba) ; « dholgt » drum (MIA. dholla- : deal) dW.- 

> * pdtha, potlu > puthl * (potthaa < *postaka, Skt. pustaka, 

pustika) ; * bora * a snake (bodpa-) ; CTt'S « jdt^ » (ydtra) ; dt<( 

« lodh^ * (lodhra) ; etc. 

(iii) OIA. « an-, &v-, av-, uv- » before single and double consonants; 

also OIA. groups « -am-, -up- », etc.> «-av-, uv- *,> Tjate MIA. « d-, uv- * 
before single consonant, « 5 » before two consonants > Bengali « o » ; e.g., 
'S^Tt « djlia • (ojjlia, iivajjhfta, upSdhy&ya) ; 'SF^ « or(h)&!)^ * (Sij^hana, 
*ove^hana, ava-vestana) ; « 5s^t * i/eir (*ossa, ava^ya) ; 

* oriya > uriyS * (8ddiya-, audrlya-) ; C^15, « kSc^t, koc^l * a North 
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Bengal tribe (*ka#oca: cf. Sanskritisations kuvaca, kamboja) ; * gora * 

(gaura-) j « eor$ * (caura) j CS?H « ch8e * (MIA. chnvai=spr§ati-) ; 
C§T5 * ehScgl * (*§onca, sauca) j * thdy » (thSvei, sthapayati) j Cat'll 
* dona * leaf -cup (damanaka-) ; C^t^l « dhoba * (,/dhSv ; -b-< ?) ; C^l, C«Tt, 
CTflfl * no, lo, loha* (Iauha-) ; « sona * (suvarna-) ; (TTtet’t « s5hag$ » 

husbands' love (sSubbiigya) ; MB. C®lt*b « lon$, lun^, nun^t (lavana) * ; 

CTl, 03l « mo, to * (mama, tava) ; * soy * (suvaV, svapiti) ; C’Tfol « po5 * 

i (pSvaa, *pabag.a, pada-ka) ; etc., etc. 

Cases of interchange between * i * and « e * and between * u * and 
« o * , which characterise Bengali phonology, are treated later, under Vowel 
Harmony. 


[Ill] Vowels in the Interior of Wokds. 

(1) Vowels not in Contact in MIA. 

167 . Elision of vowels in the middle of words through absence of 
stress occurs sporadically in the earlier forms of IA. Examples have been 
adduced at p. 278. Elision of whole syllables by haplology sometimes e ccur 
in OIA. : e.g. Vedic « tuvlra(va)van, it (adb)adhyai, ma(dhu)-dugdha, 
slrsa-(sa)kti *, etc. (Cf. Macdonell, ‘Vedic Grammar for Students,’ p. 10.) 
But a regular tendency to drop unstressed vowels in the interior of words 
manifested itself only as late as (he 15th century in Bengali, as we have seen 
before (pp. 205 ff.). It would be seen that the preference which Bengali 
has developed for words of two syllables, or morae, is responsible for the loss 
of a medial vowel : this loss commonly takes place when a primitive word 
(primitive so far as Bengali is concerned) is extended by the addition of an 
* -a* or * -I » affix. This is the dimetristic or bimoric (dvi-rnatrika) principle 
operating on length in Bengali words (see ‘ Bengali Phonetics,’ § 55). 

Loss of vowels in the interior of words through lack of stress, in MB. 
and NB. : — 

(i) Loss of OIA., MIA. « -a- » : e.g., * 5g$la8 * guards 

(argalayati) ; « at$t(r)is$ * (asla-triusat) ; « or^na * 

veil (ava-ve^tana-) ; « unis^. * (una-vihsati) ; ^?Hl, « U&r^tna, k&nna * 
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(karana-), and similar cases of the verbal noun in « -ana- », like tfnsfl 
« dh&r^na * (dharana-), ^*Hl, Wl « k&tyna, k&lla » coquetry (kalana-), 

7tJfl « kSd^na, kanna * (krandana), etc., etc. ; « kath^rS » lumber 

(kastha + <Ja-); ^?|ft * katyml * (kalambika); Wll « gumql-sa* (? grlsraa-); 

* ghor^-garl * (ghota-*gad<Jik5) ; « cit(h)&lql * a fish 

(cittahala, citra-phala) ; if fait 5 ! * t£k^-§aty * mini (tajjka-§ala) ; 5ffSf| 
* gadhS * (gaddaha-, gardabha -) ; for « pSy^-t(r)is^ » (panna- 

tihsa, paiiea-trin§at ) ; « b&dhijlna * water -jug (vardhana-); «bad^lla* 

rains (vardala -) ; « p&sarl » < « *pan^-sarl », cf. Hindi * pansSrl » 

(panya-salika) ; »W®| < 5?^ « n&run$ < n&runl * (*naha-baranl&, nakha- 
haranika) ; s|33l « m&y^ra » (madaka-) ; TOl * m&ynfi * (madana-) ; 

« bhim^-rula, *bhir)^-rula » (bhfgga-rola) ; fjfutl « slthS < 
*slftanta- * (slmanta-) ; ^^t * s&k^rl * leavings of meal, refuse 

(*sagkatika) ; * Sithan^L » < « *sir^-than& * head of bed (siras + 

sthana) ; « bhasurijt » < « *bhai-svasurA * husband's elder-brother 

(bhratp-svasura) ; « der^lkho » < « *dia-rakh-ua * (dlpa-raksa-) ; 

sis. « kfwtyma » a sweet-meat (kadamba-) ; « gh&t^kali » 

profession of a match-mater (sts. ghataka fula-); « ch&kijlra * (*chak- 

kada-, sakata-) ; C 5 !^! * mcgh^Ia » (megha-la -) ; and in recent polysyntbetic 
expressions like * 'sjJtf'fR ’ « addin » so many days, ( =eti diaJjl), « j&ddin * 
so long (=j&t& din$), >5^ « takhijfni » immediately ( = takh&n^ + i), etc. 

In the affix « -tavya- », giving the future (and verbal noun) affix of 
Bengali, « -ibft- », there is loss of « - a - » : ^ « k&ribfi * (k&ribba, 

kariabba, *karitavya, kartavya) ; fif^ « dibA » (*diabba, *d i tavya = datavya) ; 

* cAlibA * (*caliabba, cal i tavya, cf. cartavya) ; fift « nib& * (*niabba, 
netavya), etc., etc. This loss of course, is of Vowels in Contact (q.v.), and 
is pre- Bengali, Also in the past and adjectival affix « -il& * < « -(i)ta- 
+ -ila * : « sutil& * (*suttilla, sutta-illa, supta+ila) ; 'Tffa®! « pSkili » 

(*pakkilla-, pakka-illa, pakva + ila-) ; etc. 

(ii) OlA., MIA. « -a- * : loss in Bengali, in Late MB. and NB. 
times : 'Sit’f'Sl « akb^fra » (aksa-vata-) ; « ag^ra * (a^gara-) ; 

« ukhifc, ukh^r&e * from * ukhare, ukhar&S * 

(utkhatayati) ; so « up&rc, up^rie * (utpatayati) ; OB. 
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« kah&rft » (kari-gfha) ; * kum^rft » (kusmfti^a-) ; Calcutta Bengali 

SRPil * gfty^la » = « goal a > (gopala-) ; « gabqlrS$ * (garbhft- 

gftra-kastha) ; * b3i)(g)fjUa * (vaggala-) ; etc. Cf. Standard Colloquial 

forms of names, with implication of contempt, like «iakh$Ui* 

from « rakhaty * a personal name ( = raksa-pala-), C’lt’fal * gopla * sfs. ( = 
gopala-) ; etc. ; and ‘ ’ * kojjaccft * = C^t^l * kotha jaitechft » 

where are yon going 1, « kuttheke » = C^t 9 f1 ^ItfVsl « kotba thftkiya * 

from where ? etc., etc. 

Unstressed original « -a- * and « -a- > -a- *, when flanked before or after, 
or on both sides, by a high vowel (preferably an « -i *), are changed to « -u- * 
in Late MB. and NB. The intermediate stage of this change was 
an [o] sound : [o > o > u ]. This is due to Vowel Harmony which 
characterises Bengali phonology : see next chapter. 

(iii) 01 A., MIA. « -I-, -I-» . Between consonants, the «i* vowel in 
the interior of a word m Bengali is reduced to « it », as it is found in MB. 
and NB. orthography, and it is nov dropped in NB. Possibly in Late MB. 
the elision of the * i * vowel characterised the pronunciation ; although the 
orthography, by not using the virama in the place of the elided or quiescent « i », 
suggests the presence of, and, it seems, even helped to bring in, an «c &= ft » 
pronunciation. Examples : * kutnl * hated (kuttirl) ; « khantft » 

(khanitra-) ; sf**?) « ghar(ft)ni », OB. « gharinl » (gfhinl) ; 

« cSdni < c&dinl » moonlight (*candrinikii) ; « pftr&kh^ *, *^<tl 

« pftrijlkha * (parlksa, pailks-) ; *13 *|1 « pfty^la, *pfthla, pfthftla, p&hila * 

(pahilla-, pratha+ila-) ; « pare » from MB. « pftrhe, pfthre = 

pfthire, pftrihe * (*pariha'i, paridhlyate) ; ^*1 « pftrsl * from MB. 

« pftrisl, pftrftSl *, OB. « pa<jiyesl » (prativesin) ; «pftr^se» 

serves food, OB. « *pariyesa'i » (parivesayati ; cf. Hindi parosai) ; *lt$1 
« panta * watery (panl, pftnlya-) ; M*f$l « plpra * MB. « pxplr5 *, 

OB. « *pimplda * (also « pimpatja *, as in Sarvananda) (of. Skt. pipllikft) 
^*j| * bftr(ft)sl * hook (badi§a-) ; fk*PTl « rainsa * fellow, man {in contempt) 
< « *minis3, munisa », cf. « munisijt * day-labourer (Asokan Prakrit 

munisa=manusy^) ; « sftrsa, s&risa [jorija] (sarisava-, saraapa-) ; 

sts. form like * petnl * (pretinl) ; colloquial forma of names, 
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contemptuous, like * bipne, r&ski*, ph&tke » etc. (vipina 

+ iya, sphatika + iya, rasika + iya) ; etc., etc. 

In NB. compounds also: « cinm-dttl * comb-toothed 

from f^Rt * cirunl » (=*ciiawaul) com h ; « pau-ph&ty * for 

« panl-ph&l& * water cheat nut ; « pan-k&url * a wale/ -bird (pan! + 

k&url, cf. kukudS, kukkuta-) ; * pakh-mai^t * a bird-killer (paksl-f- 

mira-) ; * gar-anf(, gar&wan^ * cab-man (garl+wan^), etc.; CTfaft 

« se-dine * on that day > colloquially 1 ’ [julne], etc. Intervocal « -i- *, 

after « -a », is the most common Bengali vowel to have been dropped in 
the development of NB. from MB. The vowel « i * wherever possible under- 
went epenthesis in MB. ; and the epenthetic « i * was weakened and dropped 
in West Bengali, altering the quality of the contiguous vowels, although 
this epenthetic « i » , full or weakened, 6till remains in East and North 
Bengali. (See under ‘ Epenthesis.’) 

There is loss of « -i- * in the formation of the past and adjectives base 
-f*I « -il& * of Bengali : and this loss is pre-Bengali : e.g., « c&lilA * 

(*calilla-, *calia-illa-, calita + ila-) ; * anilA » (*anilla-, cf. Ardha- 

magadhl anilliya ; *anla-illa-, anlta + ila); * rakhilit * (njckhilla-, 

rakkhia-illa-, raksita + ila) ; etc., etc. (See later, 1 Vowels in Contact.’) 

(iv) OIA. and MIA. « -u-, -u- *. Between consonants, this vowel 
behaved like « i * in Bengali — although the « it * pronunciation of « -u- *• 
is not so common. Examples : 'srf^Irl, * arjta, agtl * ring (aijgustha-) ; 

« aksT * pole-hook for gathering fruit, (arjkusikS); « Qc- 

k&pall » high browed ( term of abuse among women), cf. <§5 * ucu * high ; 

« kukra » (kukkuta-) ; « kurml, knrml * a cade (kutumbiu) ; 

* tl.akr&n » honoured lady (Ml A. *thakkuranl) ; « babla * 

acacia (barbula-) ; MB. « nihur- * return (ni-ghut) is found as 
* nih&r- » ; similarly, «lahur-, hahAr-* return (vi-a-ghnt) ; 

« bij(A)ll * from « bijull » (vijju-, vidyut-) ; familiar forms of names, 
like ‘ W*l1’ [otlo] for '5r^>5j, « AtulA + ua * , etc. Cases of los6 of 

« -u- », however, are not so common as that of « i *. 

Through epenthesis also « -u- » is lost. In Late MB., and iu most 
Bengali dialects, this epenthetic « -u- * became « i *, aud fell together with it, 
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(v) MIA. « -e- * , from various sources in OIA., is rarely lost in early 

Bengali. It is weakened to * i * in some cases, when followed by « i » in 
the next syllable, and to « & *. E.g., OIA. « akhetika * (< ?) = OB. «aherl » 
hunter ; MIA. « amhShi, tumhehi * > Bengal 'B'tfsf, * ami, turn! * ; 
OIA. « prative§in * >MIA. « *padivesl »>OB. *padavSsl » in MS. 

— * *pariyesl» > MB. « pAri^i * > NB. *f^>*jl «p&r§I» ; OIA. « parivesayati » 
> Late MIA. « *pariwesei, -a’i * > OB. « *pariye§a‘i, *parave§a’i » > MB. 

« p&rise, *p&r&§e * > NB. « p&r&se * ; OB. « bahencl *> 
NB. « bAIci « a fruit) OIA. * bahetaka(?)(cf. Pischel, ‘Grammatik der 
Pkt.-Sprachen,’ §115) >MIA. « bahedaa- *>OB. « bahcija, bahada » (SarvA- 
nanda) > MB. ^5^51 « b&h&ra *, NB. «b&yra * [boera] ; OIA. « k5ra- 
vella, *karavella- * > Late MIA. « karavglla »>NB. « k&rela, 

kAr(&)l5 * a vegetable ; sts. >i»ff * s&nd& *>OB., MB. «*sandaha* (sandeha); 
etc. Cf. Bengali srftyil « udhla * a half piece, Hindustani « adhela * . 

The MIA. form in « -e- * for the causative is lost to Bengali, having 
followed the simple verb form : OIA. « calayati *, > Late MIA. « calei » 
>« *calai » > Beng. * cale *; MIA. « karapayati = karayati * > Late 
MIA. « karavei, karava'i »> B. * k&vae * ; etc. 

In NB., following the birnoric principle, « -e- * is commonly dropped 
in familiar forms of names, like « Varendra- * > « b&ren$ * : 

« b&rna *, « Ganesa- * : 5t«t *f| « gansa », « Naresa- » : * n&rsa *, etc, 

(vi) MIA. « -6- , -o- », from various sources: loss rare in Bengali. 
MIA. « tambola * > NB. 's'Mt « tamll * (tambulika) ; 

«aluni < *alon! *, occasionally « alni * (*alonia, alavanika) ; NB. 

« damra *, cf. OB. « damboda * (Sarvftnanda) (damya-) ; 

« p&roty p&rnty, p&r(A)la * (patola-) ; etc. Cf. NB. < 1 >11 + C ! rif| 

« gamcha < ga + mocha » towel, lit. body-wiper. 

Like « -3- > -3- * of Bengali flanked by high vowels, « -o- * in 

the interior of a word becomes « -u- » : this is treated under Vowel 
Harmony. 

168. Interior vowels remain in Bengali when they occur (through 
loss of original MIA. or OB. final vowel) in the last syllabic of the word 
in NB., and are closed by a consonant. 
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(i) « 4- * : « ftc&ty * (aficala) ; <spf«[ « SSftth^, &§&thql * 

(afivattha); « uj&ty » (ujjvala) ; #t*R « kftd&nqt * (krandana) ) ; 

C^€T> « ke&!$, ke5t$ [kseot] • (kevatta, kaivar(a) ; «gap&ty» (ga<J(Jala) ; 
^tW, * ghay&ty, ghSyety * (gbata-la) ; 5^*1 * c&r&n^ * (carana) ; 

It’S** * clia&n^t, chaon^ * (chadana ) ; §>TfR « chiding * (*chandana) ; 
^®R, jlon * (jlvaua) ; « (ihak&n^ * (*dhakkana lV /sthag) ; 

\5t$*I « tat&ty * (tapta-la) ; C*T®T?T» CifOT « de&r$, deorql [daeor] * (do vara) ; 
•Tfof « nayftr^ * (nagara ) ; « niy&r$ * (nikata) ; (•Wf, C*f8f, C*l$S 

« ne&ch-, neoch-, neuch- * (nevaccha, uepathya) ; « ptj&r^ * 

(panjara) ; * pich&lijt * (piccha-Ja) ; « pit&ty * (pittala<plta-la) ; 

Frt'SJf « phojAnflt * (sphotana) j « bUdhan# » (bandhana) ; « lal&s^t * 

(lalasa) ; « sabal^t »■ (sarvala) ; * say&r#, sayer^l * (sagara) ; 

^'8*( « h&&n^t, h&onf-t * being (*abana<y/as ? bhavana?) ; etc., etc. 

In a few words, « -a- * occurs as « -i- » : the reason of this change 
is not clear : « ag(g)ina *, besides l ®r|*R « a:g(g)&n^ * (aijgana) ; 

« kachim^l » (*kacchitfa, *kacchiva, *kassipa < kasyapa > kacc- 
hapa);ft^ « chatimql *, MB. ftfosR, ftjVw « chati&na, chanl- 
y&n& » (chattavanna, chattivanna [Vararuci, II, 41] sapta-parna) ; 
OB. « pokhira- » (puskara, puskarinl, also puskirin;, as in the * Divy&va- 
dana ’) ; « ph&rii)(g)# * grass-hopper (MIA. phadigga, *patii)ga, 

patagga) ; etc. 

In the present participle affix « -anta- » < 1p5, « -ita (itijl), ite » 

we have a regular change of « * to « -i- * in Bengali : e.g , 5PT3 « c&lit- * 
(calenta, calauta) ; « jait- » (ja-enta, jaanta=yant-) ; 

* khait- * (khaenta, khaanta, khiidant-); ^f?T^ « turit » quick (turanta, 
*turenta, *tvarant-), etc. It is not unlikely that here there is the influence 
of the past and future bases in « -il-, -ib- ». The 3rd persons plural affix 
« -anti » became in MB. 143 « -ent& * , now i£R « -enfjl * in NB. : 

* k&ren^t » < « k&rent& * (karanti, kurvanti) : it is a case of Umlaut 

in Early MB. Change of * -a- * to « - 0 - *, through influence of a « -w- » 
glide, is found in a few instances given above. This, and cases of change 
of « -&• » to * -u- » from this « - 0 - *, through influence of a high vowel 
« i, u * in the word, are treated under Vowel Harmony : see later. « » 
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becomes « e » in Bengali through contact with the glide : a few 

examples can be found above. 

In certain cases, « » occurs as « -a- », both before one consonant 

and two consonants of MIA. : c.g., * kAraty < *kara-v5ta » (MIA. 

« kara-vatta », OIA. « kara-patra * ; cf. Marathi, Gujarati « karvat *, Hindi, 
« karaut, karot ») ; * cArai » sparrow, beside ?> < *5^ « cArui < 

*cArAl * (ca$aka, *catakika) ; MB. « uAyan^ » (cayana) ; MB. 

« baying » (bAyAna, vadana) ; % « sAyaty » (sakala) ; MB. *1^1 

«pAra(hA) » (pataba). Instances are not very many. 

(ii) « -a- *, = MIA. « -5-, -a- * : 'srf'ltf « anaj^ * (annajja, amiadya) ; 

OB. « acaya » (Scav y a, a n arya) ; ^SftS « ujae * (ud-yati) ; « egarA » 

(ekadasa) ; « kArai, kara * (kataha) ; « keyarl * (kedarika) j 

* kapasijt * (karpasa) ; « gi)haty * (gosala) ; CWMTl « goala * 

(gopala-) ; EfSt 5 ! * c§ral$ » (can. ala) ; « cirata *, OB. « cirayita » 

(kirAta-tikta-) ; Or^tR « de-dhau^ * (deva-dhanya) ; CR^tf * nehai * anvil 
(*nidhapika) ; MB. « nihalc » (nibbalayati) ; MB. fR*TlR « uisan^ * 

music (oihsvana) : M B. faRtR * nisas^t * (nihsvasa) ; *lt5T^t * pftcall » a kind 
of verse composition (pancalika) ; ’WtR « pay^tbanfjl » (pada-sthana) ; 

* bag(g)all » (vaggalika) ; ^NtR « bakhan^ * (vyiikhyana) ; C^St 5 ! 
« betalijl * (vidala) ; fa$tR * hihan^t * (vibhana) ; MB. cR$t* * mchfir^ » 
(*ma^alaya, inahiilaya; mabagara ?) ; 3J*ttR « masanfjl * (smasana) ; 

* joan^t * (yamana, yamanika) ; 5J « satfir<jt » (santara) ; f*t**ltR « sitban^ * 

(siras-stbana) ; « siyalql * (sj-gala) ; C^t^t « sobag^t »■ (saubhagya) ; 

* hPtal^t * (hintala) ■, etc , etc. 

(iii) OIA * -i-, -I- » ; MM. « asina » (asvina) ; 

* athirA, Athiiql * (asthira) ; « Itsgt » [nijj (amisa) ; 

« SlipAn^ * decorative designs painted on Urn floor with rice-paste (alimpaua); 

« ahlr^t » (abhlra) ; « kahinl » (*katbinika) ; * kumlr^t * 

(kumbhlra) ; MB. « k&niyara, » (karnikara) ; + ^iftn « gablrA » 

(gabhlra) ; * gab(b)in » (garbhini) ; 5T%*t « cftllis^ * 

(catvarinAat) ; « cadinl * (^candrinika) ; «tls<^ » in « b&ttis^* 

etc., OB. «batisa* (-trinsat) ; « jamlr^ » (jamblra) ; 

ftf^H * 4®bi»^, dfthin^ », also sts. JffsfJi « dAkhin^ * (daksiria) ; iftf 1 ? 5 ! 
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« darim^t », « <Jalim# * (dR<}imba) ; « nStin * (#naptrinl) ; 

* plelty * (prSclra) ; MB. « p&picha * (pratlksaka ) ; 

C^tfte, * bkhitk, bo-, bu-* (vabitra) (see p. 819, bottom) ; MB. Ttffaft* 

* banijarR * (vanijya-kara) j * bSniyS, bene * (vanija-) ; 

« bahirqt » (bahira, bahir) ; MB. « madirR » (mandira) ; « hRrinql » 

(harina); * hRriyRty * (harita, harit + ala); etc., etc. Cf. also MB. 

« i * in passive forms, from MIA. « -i- * : * kRriyS » (karia'i, 

kriyate) ; « katiye * (kaUia’i, kptyate) ; * dekhie * (dekkhia'i, 

*dfksyate = dfsyate) ; etc. 

^iv) OIA. « -u-, -u- * : « Skusi » (agkuSa-) ; * Skur^ * 

(agkura) ; 3*5^ « Idur$ * (indura ) ; MB. « kapurR * (karpura) ; 

* kukui^t * (kukkura) ; J C<f§^ * khajnr^, khejur^t * (kharjura); 

« gRrur$ * (garu<Ja ) ; « cRudhurl * a title (caturdhurika); 

« jRruty * (jatula) : MB. *1 « taruty * (tandula) ; MB. « dadurql * 
(dardura ) ; * dochut^ * Uvo pieces of cloth , dhoti mid chddar (dvi- 

sutra) : MB. *Ttlp « pRhunR * (praghurna) ; « nifchurql * (nisthura) ; 

ftf® « nisutqt * (nisupta); « bRliuri » (vadhutl) ; « bldbull, * 

(bandhuka-) ; * bhasur^l » (bhratp + svasura) ; 3|tY^ * mauusql » 

(manunya) ; « tnRurl > < « m&hurl » (madhurika) ; MB. 

« ratuty » (*raktula) ; « raut^t » (raja-putra) ; « saSurl * 

(Svasru -f tl-) ; fjpj[3 « sidur^t » (sindura) ; MB. « sSpura * (samputa*) ; 

* hig(g)uty * (higgula) ; « neur^ * (nupura) ; etc. 

(v) MIA. « -e- *, from various sources in OIA. (« e, ai * etc.) : 

« -ergt * genitive affix (kera<MIA. sts. *kaira<karya) ; 'SICU®!, '®!ICU ? T «&dhel^, 
aijhel^ » plentiful (*addha-clla, adh) a+ ila) ; OB. « aherl * hunter (akhetika) ; 
MB. « udes^t * (uddeaa) ; OB. « uekh- * MB. sts. ^5^ * up€khft> 
(upeksa); « g&ne&jt * ; OB. « 6abeana * (CaryS 26 : samvodana); etc. 

(vi) MIA « - 0 - *, from various sources in OIA. « -6- », occurs as « -a - » 

through Vowel Harmony. « Skorijt » (agkot[h]a) ; 

* k&nui < *k&noiii » (kaphoni) ; MB. 'sitPIt 9 ! * amola *, NB. * Amulft » 

(amolla, amulya) ; MB. « bichohR » (viksobha) ; MB. « hilolft * 
(hillola) ; OB. « kincohi * (SarvRnanda), NB. C^C6l * kScui, k§co * 

earth-worm (cf. kinculika) ; * sijoa * armour (raihyoga-) ; etc. 
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(2) Vowels in Contact'. 

169. OIA., at least in prose, did not allow hiatus, and vowel groups 
except the diphthongs « ai, Su » were unknown to it. In MIA. of the 
Transitional, Second and Third periods, with the loss of the single intervocal 
stops, OIA. separated vowels became MIA. vowels in contact (ndvrlta, 
uddhfta or aega vowels : cf. Pischel, §164), except where a glide sound, » 
or « v (w) *, intervened. In Late MIA. (Apabhransa) and Early NI A., 
there was a threefold treatment of the OIA. vowels brought into entire 
or partial contact (i.e. contact with intervening « f, w » glide) by 
the elision of stops. (Cf. J. Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ § 53 ff.) The 
three kinds of treatment were — 

[a] the retention of the original OIA. vowels as separate vowels, by 
inserting a euphonic « y * or « w » ; 

[b] the udvrlta vowels were turned into diphthongs ; 

[c] they were contracted into a single vowel. 

[a] Insertion of Euphonic Glides. 

170. Insertion of glides was brought in (at least in some dialects like 
Ardha-magadhl, to judge from the « ya-sruti » in spelling) at a period 
when the spirant pronunciation of the original intervocal stops was dying 
out, but was not entirely dead. (See before, pp. 85, 252.) At that stage, 
when its memory was not lost, there was a consciousness in the speaker that 
there was a consonant between the vowels, even when it existed no more ; 
and the time taken up by the original 6top, or its later spirant modification, 
in pronouncing the whole word, was now utilised in passing from one vowel 
to another. This sort of deliberation, so to say, between the resultant 
detached vowels, when the tongue position changed from one vowel to 
another, resulted as a matter of course in the production of intermediate 
vocalic sounds, or glides. In a rapid passing from one vowel to another, 
the glides would not be audible ; but during the Transitional and Second 
MIA. stages, the effect of the historical presence of the old intervening 
stop was still in force in the IA. speech, and the glides were quite audible 
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sounds, taking the place of the original consonants. The glides were very 
short vowels ; and whether they tended to be a front or back sound depended 
on the character of the preceding or following original vowels. In this 
matter, there was no reference to 01 A. and Early MIA. : « -p- > -v- * 
becoming « * , and then « » , through influence of preceding vowel ; 

also an original « v » : e.g., * dlpa- > diva > dl#a >NIA. di^a* ; « Svi&ati 
> &fri£ai > NIA. a^ise * (see p. 123). In the Transitional MIA. stage, 
and also in the Second MIA. stage, there was undoubtedly some difficulty 
felt in representing the glides when they were heard. The letters u and 1 
could not very well be used, since at that time they had spirant values [ 5 , j] 
and [v, u] . The « ya-sruti * in inscriptional Prakrit of the Transitional 
MIA. stage is in all likelihood for a spirant pronunciation, which was 
traditionally carried on in the later Jaina Ardha-mSgadhl orthography (see 
pp. 83-85). The use of u, a on a large scale for the vocalic glides could 
come in only in the Second and Late MIA. stages, after the complete passing 
away from the Aryan speech of the spirant articulation of stops and 
of the original semi-vowels j for then only could u, * be free to represent the 
semi-vowel sounds of « y, w» once more. Second MIA. (‘Prakrit’ 
and Apabhransa) orthography normally does not indicate the glides, 
although they certainly occurred between the vowels, as can be seen 
from NIA. pronunciation and spelling, and phonology. Here the old 
tradition was strong in the orthography. The orthography with « $ *, 
favoured by the Jainas, seems to have some influence. The use of q, ^ 
for the glide sounds seems to have gained in favour from the 
Apabhransa stage, and in the Early NIA. period : but usage 
differs in the different NIA. languages ; and spelling is a very capricious 
thing in the Indian literary languages based on the vernaculars. Typical 
examples of NIA. glides cau be given from Western Hindi: OIA. 
* sukara * > MIA. « sugara, sug-ara, su(w)ara *> Hindi ^ * suwar * ; 
OIA. « dlpa- * > MIA. « dlba-, dlba-, di(W/^)a- * > Hindi fen * diya *; 
OIA. « katara » > MIA. « kadara, kaftara, k5(y)ara » > Hindi anqt 
« ka^ar » ; OIA. « rajan, raja- * > MIA. « raja » [raue], « ra(y/ifr)a * > 
Hindi TO (to) * ray (raw) »; OIA. « sucikS * > MIA. « *sujiga, sujiga 
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8 ^(t)^(^) a * > Hindi « sul * = * 3 ^ or [su:Ii:] or [su:ui:] ; OIA. 

* bheda * > MIA. « bhe 8 a, bhe(w)a * > Old Hindi WJ « bbSwa » j etc. 

Forms with the glides were also inherited by OB. from the Magadhl 
Apabhransa. But as seen from the Early MB. of the §KK., they were 
mostly diphthongised, or contracted, by the beginning or middle of the 14th 
century at the latest. This is treated in the next two sections. The glide 
sounds in Bengali were, normally, the half close vowels [ 8 , 8 ] : see pp. 257, 
259, 209. They were represented by ^ (y = 8), ^ (w = 8) in Old Bengali, 
and Pre- Bengali as well; and frequently they were unrepresented in 
orthography : e.g., OB. « bsdiya * (SarvAnanda) = NB. Tffwl, CTOf « bsdiya, 
b§de * snake-charmer ; « mahaa, mahua * (ibid.) for « *mahawa, mahu\V5 » 
— NB. 31^51 « m&hui * (madhuka-) ; « piwai' » (Carya 6 ), cf. MB. 

fatfl « piye * (piax, pibliti) ; « avanilgavanS * (Carya. 7 : agamana-gamana-) ; 

* niya<J4i (CaryS 5), niaqli (Carya 7) * , MB. « niy&rfl, » (uia<Ja, 

nikata) ; « dc\t r I (= deyl?) » riming with « hoi (= howl, hoyl) * (Carya 
17); « chewa, bhewa * (Carya 45) (chea, bhea = eheda bheda) ; etc. The 
use of ^ for the « w * glide, however, quickly became obsolete in 
Bengali writing. ^ was used for the sound of « b * , initially or in the 
interior of words ; Sf was used for « 3 * ; and q « y * was left free for one 
of the glide sounds. Instead of devising a new letter exclusively for the 
« xfr » glide, as Assamese, and Maithill, and Kaithi, did (see p. 226), 
Middle Bengali either left unnoticed the « vv * glide, the same thing that 
Oriva did, or employed the letter q « y ». It seems that a confusion 
between and 3 as letters for the intervocal « y, w * glides occurred in 
OB. orthography itself : « a vest * (Carya 33), for instance, stands for 

* *£yi$i * whence MB. NB. 'STffa « aisi, ad ( = -si) * (avisami) : 

cf. the old Tibetan transcription « ayisa » (p. 123, ante). The use of 
the letter ?|=?f « y » for the « w * glide, as much as for the proper « y *, 
is of extremely common occurrence in MB. and NB. ; eg. srftn, 

« ay&r&, a&r& = *aw&r& * , N B. 'srfS « ar^t * , cf. Assamese « aru < *Sur$ » 
and (avara, apara); MB. « t&ruy&rA=t&ruw&r&» (SKK. : =taru-vara) ; 

« eathuya, sathua = sathuwa * companion, NB. (Tie’ll, t ’it’ll 
% sStho, saltha * (sStha + -ua : sSrtha -) ; ^11 = ^1 * dhuya, dhui = 
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dhuwa » refrain (dhruva-) ; « moj'S, moa = mo$S » (mSdaka-) ; 

etc. In later Middle Bengali, the letter « « o » was often used : e.g. ^(1, 
^Sl « h&^a, h&S, b&oS = h&wa * being, been ; *Cfa1, H*fl, *CN 

« khaya, khSa, khaoa = khawii » eating, eaten. Bengali orthography in 
Late MB. and NB. times looked upon with disfavour the juxta position of 
vowels, as Sanskrit did not allow it : hence spellings like ^$1, 

<Ct'5}l, fell into disfavour with the Pandits, and especially a spelling 

like ^Sl, sttfil where the vowel '-S « 5 * was treated like a consonant, with 
the « matr3 * vowel added to it. The use of H (?) on a large scale as a letter 
avoiding hiatus was thus fully established in the standard form of Bengali, 
from Late MB. times : thus, Further n ( s ) had become 

a colourless letter, a mere vowel-carrier, in MB. It is thus we have the 
establishment of the group SK « oy * for the simple sound of « \v * before 
«a, e * in NB. In Late MB. and NB., after intervocal « -h-» had become 
quiescent, a vowel glide came in between two vowels, but the ^ continued to 
be written ; and the letter ^ « h * came to be used occasionally to indicate the 
glide sounds in other words, where it historically ought not to come. Occa- 
sionally this resulted in a « h- * pronunciation being established : thus, Ben- 
gali * bshanna », also pronounced « baannk * (dvapafieaSat), but Oriya 
« bab&nk », Maithill, W. Hindi, Gujarati « bawau », Marathi « bavanoa », 
Panjabi « bawau jah » ; C^lpll « Bihula, Behula », for « Bi(w/y)ula» 
= Skt. « Vipula *, the name of the heroine of the Manasa legend. 

In ordinary NB. pronunciation, there is not much of a deliberation, 
or slow enunciation, and the « y, w » glide is not ordinarily an audible 
sound, except between low vowels (e, o, k, a). There has been thus a 
tendency towards diphtbongisation and contraction, — words like MB. ftufa 
« si-y-a-l& * being reduced to fjial, jial], and C*I?I, [Je:l, Jsu:l], and *TtH^, 
* sa-y-k-rk, sfi-w-&-r& * [jagoro, Jaooro] to [jaer, jaer] or to [jctor, 
Ja5r] , and « su-w-&-rfi, » | juooio] to ’S'SS, Cits [/dor, /o:r], etc. 

(NB. may be said, however, to prefer the « y * = [e] glide). Thus vowels 
which were detached from each other in OB., and in Early MB., by the 
glide sounds representing the old stops of OIA., have become vowels in 
contact, in Late MB., suffering from loss of glide, and have become 
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diphthongs in NB. Only in final syllables, in final positions in some archaie 
forms, and in the altered quality of the connected vowels (as well as in 
slow and deliberate pronunciation), that traces of the Late MIA. glides are 
found in Bengali. The original OIA. « -v- » has fallen together with the 
glides, frequently altering its character to « y » from * ^ », as noted before. 

(i) « .y. » glide in Bengali : 

Caitiff * kejirl » (kedarika) ; C^t « ke^a * (ketaka-), cf. « keSra », 
also in Hindi, and in Marathi; « kheys » (ksepa-); MB. fofU 
« biyftll *, NB. Standard Coll, « biull < *bioll, *bi4ll * cleaned 

pulse (vidalita) ; X * chSy^ra * (chaa-da-, cbgya) ; « jiyg * 

(jlvati) ; C*nr1 « deya * cloud (deva-) ; MB. ^ « bay * (vata) ; ^ JTf? « mSy 
(mats) ; Aft « ray * (raja) — an early borrowing from North India? cf. 
MSgadbl Pkt. « ISja » ; Jjftnr « say&r# » (sagara) ; MB. ^fofl « kuyila *, 
NB. J ^sil « kuila » (kokila) ; ffotft * piyarl », NB. « pyarl = 

[paeri] * (priya-karika) ; MB. foil « hiya » (hiaa-, hpdaya-); « kh&yer ^ » 
(khadira) ; MB. « uye = uwe ? * (udeti) ; 3Ht*l * biyan^ * (vadana) ; CSTfa 
« roy <ro\Ve » (rdpayati) ; * ki'ila », also diphthongised to fob'll « k&I-la *, 

< « *kayila * a black cow or heifer (kapila-) ; « bais^t < *b3yi§a * 

(dvavinSati) ; MB. « a'ic^ * < « ayicca * a surname (aditya) ; etc. 

(ii) « * glide in Bengali, commonly written H: * ke8ra < 

*ke\Vada * (ki>ta-+<Ja-); C*rfa1 « m“ma * (modaka-); « cli38n4<cha^an4 * 
(chadana); sis. for ftHl «chawa = Skt. chaya »(chaya> cha3- >ch5\tS-) ; 
•fill « dhuwa * (dhruva-) ; « kuwa * (kupa-) ; C«tfa1 « dhowa * (dhoa-, 

dhSuta-) ; * clmwal » (s3ba+5la) ; MB. ^t'S « ch§8 * (saba) ; MB. 

?t® * ba5 < OB. *ba^a * (vata) ; MB. Jit'S « m§8 <OB. ^ag'a » (mata) ; 
MB. "ft's, + ■Tt'® « sa8, s45 * (s3pa) ; also ^§*1 « aiilfjl » <«*3wula» 
(akula) ; ^*1 « baiila * < « *b3wula * (vatula) ; « raiit^ * < 

« *ra4-uta * (rSja-putra) ; M B. * mSulanl » < « *mawu- * 

(matulanl) ; etc., etc. 

[b] Diphthongisation of Vowels in Contact. 

171. . Diphthongisation and contraction of contact-vowels went 
hand in hand in the few cases where they are found in the earlier stages 
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of MIA., before the wholesale dropping of intervocal 'stops. This diph- 
thongisation, of course, is of vowels of different quality, and not the simple 
assimilation of similar vowels. As early as the 3rd century B.C., we have 
in the Asdka inscriptions forms like « thaira- » (sthavira), « traidasa » 
(trayodasa), « mora < *maura, *maiira » (mayura) (Girnar), and « tedasa » 
(trayodasa), « ujenl » (ujjayinl) » etc. (Dhauli). These changes, however, 
are of the character which changed 01 A. « ai, au, aya, ava » to«e, o». 
In cases like Second MIA. «kela* (*kaila, *kaila, *kadila = kadala) = NIA. 

w 

(Hindi) « kela *, « co- » < « cau, caii * (catur-), « thera * (thaira, *tha‘ira, 
*thavira, sthavira), « bora * Bengali J C^t?f « bor^ * (*baura, *baura, *badura 
=badara), etc., similarly there was diphthongisation before contraction took 
place. (Cf. Pischel, ‘ Grammatik der Pkt. Sprachen,* § 166.) 

In the development of Bengali, we see that dipthongisation on 
a large scale took place from early times. Diphthongisation of the 
«&+i» and «a+u» vowels in contact occurred to a certain extent in 
OB. and in Magadhi Apabhransa, as spellings like « jSu * = « jaii » 
(jatu : see p. 185), « nai * = ? « nai, nal * (nadl : p. 185), « cfiu * = 
« caii * (catur- : p. 185) in the inscriptions, and like sis. * jaiivana * 
(yauvana), beside « jSutuka » (yautuka), and « tiiloe * (trailokya-) for 
« *tai'lo§ * in the MS. of the CarySs, would show. So in forms like 
«gaa-illa,‘ gaya-illa » > frpl, C’ffi *gai-l&, geli *, cf. ‘Biharl’ « gail * 
(gata+ila-), «kaya-illa 1 > kai-lft * M B. « k&r-il& » is a new 
formation (kfta+ila-), « raaya-illa 1 * > « mai-l& • (mfta+ila-) (or 

« gaa-i'lla * > « ga-ailla > ga-511a *, whence « gaelS » ; so « kaela *, which 
occurs also in OB .) ; « *chayala- > *ehai-la- *, cf. MB. « cheli * goat 
(chagala, *chagalika), * *chayana-> *chai-na- *>NB. C^*l1 «chena » caseins 
(chagana), « *payatthana > *pai-th5na » > MB. « pajthana *foot of 
bed (padasthana), we find the presence of a diphthongisation in MSgadhl 
Apabhransa or Old Bengali. The alphabet had letters only for the 
diphthongs * ai, au » ; possibly the speech actually had other diphthongs, 

1 These have restricted the genuine MSgadhi forms 4 kaija, nia^a, g&t)a,'<01d Migadhf 
4 kata, mafa, *gapa' ( = ' kftn, mrta, gata '—the last by analogy), which have been noticed 
by Vararuci (XI, 16) s Bengali ' ka<J, mada ' are found ; ip? 4 gad-' occurs in the SkK. 
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like « eu, ou, So, Si, iu », etc., which could be represented only as « e-u, 5-u, 
S-u, 6-i, i-u », by means of two separate vowels. Final « -ai » of verbs (calati 
<cala*i) became a diphthongal vowel (calai), probably during the 13th 
century in Bengali, to be simplified to the simple vowel « e » (c&le) in the 
14th century; and a form like *f|-^ « kha'i » similarly became a diphthong 
<lt^ * khal *, to be reduced to « khay * in Late MB. and NB. 

Examples of Diphthongisation in Bengali. 

In addition to vowels brought together by loss of OIA. stops, the 
loss of i n ter vocal « -h- * of MB. has given rise to new contact vowels, 
which have been diphthongised in NB. 

MIA. « ai, awi », OB., eMB. « ahi *,>MB. NB. <5^, <^, <4 « fti, Si, e », 
also ^ « ft * in some cases : « k&i'la, kftila * dark, e.g., C’lBP 

(kapilS) ; ^ «kfti * a fish (kavayl) ; ^ « kft’i, k&i * where (MB. kahi = MIA. 
kahi, OIA. *ka-dhi) ; OB. «*kftihana *>MB. « kehena*, * kenhft » 

>NB. « kenft * why ? ; ^ « khfti * (khftdika) ; « cfti * (cavika) ; 

« chfti * (chadis) ; « jft'j, jai * oats (yavikft) ; « th&i * depth, bottom 

of a sheet of water (*staghika) ; « dfti * (dahi, dadhi) ; « nfti * (i) 

river: cf. « Nfti-hatl * a ioion (nadl); (ii) a heifer (navika) ; (iii) 

ninety (navati); MB. NB. « p&ise, pftse * (pravisati); *1^51, 

« pftitil » sacred thread (pavitra-) ; £*$1 « pftitha * masonry 

steps at the base of building (pratistha-) ; fapf, « b&ise, bftse » 

(*baisa'i, upavisati) ; « bhaisijt * as in the adjective « bhaisa, 

bhftysa » (mha'isa, cf. Pali mahinsa=mahisa) ; ^ « s&i » (sahi, sakhi) ; etc. 

MIA. « aii, awu * > OB. * au » > MB., NB. « &u, 5 * ; also OB., 
MB. * ahu » > NB. «ftu, o»: * k&nojjjl * (kanaiija, kannaiijja, 

kanya-kubja) ; « kon$ * < cM B. « konft * (kauna, kaiiua=kah+ 

punah) ; dt, C5| « cftu-, co-* (caii-, catur-) ; CWt « jftu * (jaii, jatu) ; 

« paucha *, MB. « pfthucha » arrive (MIA. *pahufica, pahucc[h]a, = 
OIA. *pra-bhuocha, IE. *pro + bheu + -sko- [?]) ; ^ «bftu* (vadhu) ; CJffpfa 
« m&u-caty * honeycomb (madhu-cakra) ; MB. * rftudft * NB. CSpT, 

« rod#, r&Id^t * (MIA. s/s. raiidda, raudra) ; «f|s|, C“fT®I « sftuty, sftllgt 
soty* a fish (sakula); MB. ctt «-h8* in verb forms, 1st person = OB. 
« *haft, h&u » (ahakam, aham) ; etc. 
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Late MIA. « aya, ava * in some oases became « &i, &u » in Bengali, 

w v 0 

apparently through «samprasSrana » by dropping of the * -a- * in the 
syllable « -ya, -va* : e.g., « p&ithana* (*payatthana, padasthSna) ; MB. 

($KK.) « b&uharl * daughter-in-law, wife (*bavahSr! < vyavahSrika 

female slave) ; MB. (1§KK.) « m&uhSrl *, elsewhere « moharl, moh&rl * 

a kind of flute (*mawa-hara-, maa=mada- [?]); « d&ur$ * (*dau-4a, 

*dava-<Ja, drava-^a) ; MB. sts. « n&utung », N B. *T^*I * notun^l * 
new (nava-) ; etc. 

The other diphthongs which originated in the eMB. period were 
« ai * and « au *, from earlier « ai, aii *. There was also diphthongisation 
by epenthesis. Eg., « aise * (avisati) ; * naiya *, NB. 0*0 

«neye* (navika-) ; « aula *, NB. (iRfll «elo* dishevelled (giila, 

akula) ; «kaua* (kaka- + uka-) ; MB. * maulgnl » 

(maiilarl, matulanl) ; « rait * < « rati » (ratri) ; 

* sautha, eaitha * < «sathu3*, NB. CTC^fl «setho * companion 

(sSrtha > satha+uka-), etc. Diphthongs with the high vowels «i, u* 
forming the second part, like < iu, ui, ei, eu *, may have originated early 
in the MB. period; the diphthongs ending in low vowels, excepting «a8, 
ai)*, in words like * bae * (baya, vata), *if<8 «s5o* (sawa, §apa), 
where we have vocalisation of « y, w *, came in Late MB. and in NB. 
The change of MB. «-&-* to «-o- > -u-* give rise to a number 
of diphthongs in MB. and NB. (See later, under ‘ Epenthesis/ ‘ Vowel 
Harmony,’ and ‘ Origin of the New Bengali Diphthongs.’) 

[c] Contraction of Vowels in Contact. 

172. Cases of MIA. contraction of * udvftta * vowels, where they 
were « h * followed by « i * or « u *, have been noted in §171, in examples 
like « kela, teraha, bora, mora *, etc. Contraction of * udvftta * vowels 
by assimilation is quite a common phenomenon in Second and Late MIA. 
(of. Pischel, §§ 165 ff.) ; and Bengali inherited a number of these MIA. 
contracted forms : e.g., OB. « khai * (khaai, khadati) ; MB. iff? « dhaS * 
(dhaa’i, dhavati) ; * paiki, paik# * (« paaikka », sts. < « p5d5tika » ; 

but more probably a Persian borrowing) ; * idhar^ * (andha-ara, 
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andha-kfira) ; OB, « ka&ala » (Carya IS :=« *kS§ala, *kans5lS » ? : cf. MIA. 
« kan&la- »=« kfinsya-tala *) ; * rauty * (raautta, ISutta = raja-putra) ; 

OT&l * d§uty * (deula, devakula), etc. 

But in a large number of cases, the « udvftta » vowels were not 
contracted by assimilation in MIA. They were generally retained as 
distinct syllables in MSgadhl Apabhransa and in OB., being preserved 
by the glide « tir » or « y * which came in. The contraction habit, however, 
had manifested itself in Magadhl Apabhransa ; it was not uncommon in 
OB., and seems to have been widely operative in Bengali in the 18th 
century, during the transition from OB. to MB. ; and it had finished its 
work by the end of the 14th century. 

(i) The group « a& (&wa) * of Late MIA. and OB. This was 
contracted to a long * k * [o:] sound, which may be represented in trans- 
literation by the symbol « k ». (See p. 260.) The aspirate, « h *, between 
vowels was dropped in MB., and the group became « ah& > && *, which 
also was contracted to « k ». OIA. « am& *■ > Late MIA., OB. « afta * 
similarly became [3:] in MB., and this was represented by « a *. The 

* k » fell together with original « a = & * in Late MB. In final positions, 
this *k» optionally has the [o] pronunciation, in the Standard Colloquial, 
the 6ame as original single «-&=§,» {as in Is. and other forms). 

« &a, awa > 4 > & * in the initial syllable. Examples : MB. 

* 4th3nt&r& », beside MB., NB. * athant&r^t, ath&ntar^ * 

bad plight (awathantara, avasthantara) ; « k&la * plantain (kala, kawala-, 

kaala-=kadala-) ; ^ « kai * ajish (*k&i, kavayi) ; ^51 « k&ra* cowry shell 
(k4rS, kawara, kava<J<Ja-, kaparda-) ; MB. « g&n& * way (gawana, 
gaiilfana=gamana) ; OB. « g&na, *=[gO:no] (Carya 35 :<gawana, gaana= 
gagana); 5^ * cak^ * (*cavakka=catu.ska) ; 6^5 « c&$ * slap (*cawa<Ja= 
*capata, cf. capeta) ; 5I>1 * c&tl < catl * inn, semi (OB. cavatl = name 
of village: pp. 67, 183, L85) ; 5; « j& * measure (*jawa, yava ) ; MB. NB. 
<(*l1 « db&lA, dh&la * (dhavala-) ; « n& » (nava ) ; sis. « n&dh&rqt * plump, 

buxom (navadhara) ; 5T®*1 « n&gun^l * ‘ nine-fold ,’ a Brahman's sacred thread 
(nava-guna) ; * nfci * (navati ) ; q’c? « n4dlya, node * Nadiya city 

(nava-dvlpa-) ; « n&ul » (nanl, navanlta) ; sis. « l&ggfi, » (l4gg& 
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lavagga) ; 1 « Si * (fiata ) ; M B. *f<s, « sit, sita », cf. ^^1 « s&t-mS » step- 

mother (savatti, sapatnl) ; JfVf « sSpe * (saflrappe’i, samarpayati) ; etc, 

Cf. also « pir$ » (pahara, prahara) ; 5fsi « ghm$ » wheat (*gahama, 
*gadhama, *gandhama ?=godhuma) j « n&h * n& + y^&h- » 

as in srfsfC*!, * n&hile, n&hibe *, etc., negative forms of the verb f 

« hi * to be (na + v/as) ; etc. 

« aa, awa, afta, aha > i > 4, o » in interior and final syllables. MB. 

« ai'hi » (avihaa, avidhava) ; '®r$tS « athari * (atthSraha, astadasa) ; 
« un&ncas# * beside « un&paiicasijl * (una-pancaSat) j 

* uni-nfti » (una-navati) ; « kadi>kado » (*kadafta, kardama), beside 

Tttfl « kada * ; « egiir& * (egaraha, ekadaSa) ; C’lt^T * gok&ty * 

(go-kavala) ; NB. sis. « c&kk&tt! * a surname (cakravartin) ; CFftj C5H 
« coddi, c&uddfl, * (eaiiddaha, caturdaSa); MB. * jayiti * horoscope 

(jayawattii, jata-patrika) ; * ter& * (teraha, troyodaSa) ; < lf?|^ 

« dilui <d&14i * a surname (dalawai, dalapati) ; Vf*f?rl « d&S&ra * (daSahara) ; 
?R, JftRl « dani>d5no * (danava) ; aRM, « nirun(l) » (*nahaharanl, 

nakha-harana-) ; *11*1, « pal4>palo » pounded four from the roots of a 

plant (pallava) ; « purani * (pnratana) ; *I£5R « p&neri *, *t*Rf 

« p&n&ri * (pannaraha, pafica-dasa) ; * p&las&n$ * place-name (palasa- 

vana) ; * bar& * (baraha, dvadasa) ; * bas&r^ » (bSsa-hara, v5sa- 

gfha) ; ^ « bur& * (buddhaa, vfddhaka) ; $T*I * bhali » (bhallaa, bhadraka); 
t*TR * manft * in Haijong Dialect (manava) ; MB. (‘ Sunya Purana') sts. 

= CSN'tt « bh&gatl = bhogiti » (bl)5gavatl) ; ^Jf| « bh&r&sa * 
reliance , trust (bhara-vasa-) ; « masira » monthly stipend (masa-hara-) ; 

* mandarin^ * place-name (mandara-vana) ; 3Tf?I^ * malinci * 
garden (malawafica, inala-mafica) ; « r&sui < *rftsil * cooking 

(rasavati kitchen)', « lag(g)4t^, » (*laggawatta, liggapatta) ; 

* sSka > siko * bridge (sagkawa, sagkrama ) ; C^t®I « solfl, * (solaha, so^asa) ; 

« s&ter&, sit4r4 * (sattaraha, saptadasa) ; s/s. 

* hinisthfi > hen&st(h)a * (lilna-avastha) ; sts. * ap^ci * (*&p&c&&, 
apacaya) ; etc., etc. 

In verb forms: e.g., indicative and imperative 2nd person plural > NB. 
2nd person singular or plural, indicative and imperative : OIA. « -ata, 
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-atha > MIA. *-aa, -aha > OB., eMB. -aa, -aha, -4>NB. -4, -o, -5 » : e.g., 
NB. « k&r& » < MB. « k&ri, k&r&bft » (Skt. kuruta, kurutha); 

pf*!'®, 5^ « c&lio, colo * yon will go ( precative future) < MB. 

« c&lihA, » (calihaha, calisyatha) ; « kha8 » < MB. « kh5h4 » 

(khSaha=khadatba) ; in the past and future bases ^ « -ilk, -ib& » , as 
contrasted with the North Bengali and Bihari forms without the final « -4* : 
e.g., tfspi « cftlili » (*calillaa, calita + ila + ka), « k&rib&» (*karibbaa, 
kartavya-ka) ; in the past habitual or conditional ^5 « -it& » : « c&lit& » 

(calanta+ka); and in verbal nouns or passive adjectives in 'STtWl 

« -5n&, -Sno » : ^*1*1 * k&ran&, k&rano » (OIA. -apana-ka, -mana-ka). 

« aa > 4 » is the rule in Bengali. But in a few cases, we find « &u * 

v 

instead of « 4 » : the « &u » development seems to be exotic, and is due 
to the influence of the Western dialects : e.g., cVt’ft * k&url *, beside ^1, 
« k&ra, k&rl * (kaparda-) ; ctVi * saup- *, beside « s4p- * (samarp-) ; 
Cjfar « c3.uk-, * beside 5W, 5\S^ « c&m&k-, ca#ak-, *cak- * startle 
(camakka-) ; (?ffa « d&ur * run may be an old form in Bengali, through 
* samprasarana », of which a few cases are known (see p. 345), but it 
may as well be a borrowing from the West, the genuine native Bengali 
root for running being, as in Oriya, <f| « dh5 * (dhav). 

The fmal « -4 * of OIA. and MIA. drops in Bengali. It is final « -&& * 
which is retained as « -&, o * in NB. Where in NB. we have « -a » finally, 
the Late MIA. form does not seem to have ended in two syllables with short 
« -44 », but unquestionably there was a long « -S ». MIA. « kala » black can 
give only *katy * in NB. But we have ordinarily « k§l& 

=kalo», and * kala* ; and we have * katy *, with elided final « -tf, *, 
possibly in a compound form like « katy-§ira * black vein , ‘ black 

and blue ’ ( mark of a blow). The first can come only from a basis like « kfil4, 
kalawa, kglaa=OIA. kala-ka », with the pleonastic « -ka » affix; the * -5* in 
the form ^t*Tl « kal5 * is an affix giving a definite force, = the black one ; and 
this can only be from some affix like « -S-ka » , with a definiteness that came 
to be associated with * -5 » : cf. O^St^l * ghorS-ta » horse-that-big-one = that 
horse ; but * ghora-tl * horse-that-little-one = that nice little horse. 

(See page 302.) The « -5 * nouns and verbal adjectives of Bengali and 
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other NIA. are probably to be referred to oblique (genitive) forms of Late 
MIA. and Early NIA. Where the original nominative affixes were lost, 
in some forms of NIA., it is this oblique in « -a * that took its plaee. E.g., 
Skt. « ghotakah *=Sauras§nI nominative « gho<Jao »>$aurasenl Apabhrafisa 
nominative * ghoijaii », whence Braj-bhskhi « ghorau *, Kanaujl « ghoro *, 
etc. ; the nominative forms apparently fell into disuse in Panj&bl and in the 
dialects which form the basis of Hindustani, where we have now « ghora » 
for the nominative, which is in all probability the old genitive singular 
« gho<Ja(h)a < ghodaassa < ghotakasya » (or ? dative singular « *gho<JaSa 
< ghotakaya ») ; just as in the nominative plural form the original affix 
was lost, and the instrumental plural or the genitive plural took its 
place : e.g., W. Hindl« ghore, ghoran * etc. = « *gho<Jaahi, *gho<jaana » = 
« *ghotakebhis, ghotakanam ». The same seems to have been the case with 
many NB. * -a * nouns. (See later, under Morphology : ‘ the Noun/) 

(ii) The groups « &a, a&, aa *, with intervening glide « ft » or « f • 
in Late MIA. and OB., became « a » in eMB. : 'srfa «ar$*, alsoeMB. «rT8t?T 
« * (avara, apara ) ; NB. <£fatfa * Ssani *< * ftMnl* (*a^h'Sa- 

wBni = amisa + panlya) ; 'srf'5 « ar^ * awry, slant (? avarta) (but 'BTfei* « S5t * 
stir {milk, etc.)= « H+y/ vart- *) ; «IdSra* a big well (indr&gfira-) ; 

* indas^l * place-name (indr&vilsa) ; sts. « upasql * (upavasa); 

OB., MB. 'S?f^ « uarl, oarl * pavilion (upakarika) ; TOfa « karStyl * 

saw (*karawat&, *kara-pat&, kara-patra ; cf. karavBla) ; C^Ft^Pl « kotaty * 
(kotta-ala, kotta-pala) ; so « g&yall * a class of Brahmans from Gaya 

(gaya-pBlika), TTfsTf 5 ! « r&khaty » herdsman < MB. « r5kb&-al& » 

(rakshB-pala), * bhujall * a short suord (bhuja-palika : cf. kara-vala), 

J[T$t*I « mataty » drunkard (« matta-j-ala » ? ; but cf. Hind. « matwali », 
Beng. poetic JTft'SWfal « matwara * = « matta-pala-»), etc.; * g&las! * 
(gala-pasikS) ; C’flUt'H' « goarl * place-name (gopa-vatika) ; 5^1 « c&ka * 
(cakravaka); * cirata », OB. (Sarvftnanda) « cirayita » (kirata-tikta) ; 

v5l « t5 * (t5pa) ; MB. « disari * pilot (disawarl, dis5+karin) : CWWfa 

« dohSr^t » singers in chorus (dhruva-k5ra) ; MB. « dhai * (dhavati); 
sts. * naran^t * (narSyana) ; * pa8 * (*pr8pati = prapnoti) ; 

« pBtat&n^l * deck, wooden boards on fooring (*p&t&-pat£tnft = patta + pattana) ; 
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♦ttfl « pari * (pfirada) ,* st». « pracittir# *, also « prScitql * 

(« *pratyacittira * for « *prayascittira *, « *prS^acitta » = « prgyaseitta *) ; 

« bftdhSS * (*bandhavai, *bandh5payati) ; ?[JrR * r&san^ * (rasSyana) ; 
etc. See also §149 (ii), p. 302, and §150(i), p. 307. 

A large number of disguised compounds in « Srqt »=« Bgara, 
akira * come under this : e.g., * bblrar^ » (bhan^&gara), ^JTta 

« kumSr^ » (kumbha-kSra), etc. 

Cf. also Persian words like « baraddft * fired (bar-5vard), 

« umedar » applicant (*umeda-v5r = umed-var), etc. 

When, however, « -a » in a group « -&a, -aa * occurs as a special affix, 
as in ^5(1, * hia, kha5 », there is no contraction in MB. and NB., 

and the « aV » glide comes in : f^l, « h&wa, kha^a », etc. 

(iii) The Late MIA. groups « ai, aii * : see also ante, under 
1 Diphthongisation.’ 

« a "i » > « e », occasionally « i *, in MB. : e.g., the affix for the verb 3rd 
person, « -e * (-ai, -ati) ; MB. « eheni *, NB. « hen&* (*aihana-, 
MIA. a’isana-) ; cf. OB. « gharahi », NB. « ghire * (gpha+*-dhi) ; 
OB. «amhe, tumhe », MB., NB. 'srffif, ^fs[ « ami, tumi * (*amhahi, *tumhahi 
=asm4bhis, yusmabhis) ; etc. 

« aii » > « u » : e.g., C*F^1 * deuty » (MlA. deula, deva-kula) ; 

« c&l-u-k * imperative 3rd person, MB. * c&l-u *, OB. « calaii * 
(calatu) ; cf. MIA. * ahu *, also affix for imperative 2nd person = OB. « -u » : 
« chBiJu = chatjdahu * (Car) a 50) ; * mahut^l » mahout (*mahaiita, 

*maha#atta, mahamatra ) ; etc. 

(iv) The Late MIA. groups « ae, ao * > « ai, i, e ; au, 5 * : 

OB. « mal *, MB. NB. ^ « muni = mu t, mui * (*maena, may a + 
-ena ) ; so « tal »>^ * tui * (*taena, tvaya+-ena) ; OB. « kaela *, beside 
MB. fowl « kftili* (*kaella, *kailla < *kaya-il la ) ; (75) « to * then (taii, tao, 
tado, tatah), a non-MSgadhl form possibly. 

(v) Late MIA. * ai, aii* remain in OB., eMB. ; in NB., they are 
contracted to * a * or « e *, except when occurring finally : e.g., NB. srftjf, 

« Sse, ese *, MB. « ai's&i' » (avisati) ; cf. also NB. CTO 

« bar^, b64 » < 1MB. Tfl*, fa « bair^t, b&Ir# * (bahira, bahir ) ; NB. ^ 
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« elo » (i) came (=ailA, *A'illa, Syata-fila), (ii) dishevelled 4§*l1> 
4m * Aula, 5lla » (akula-) ; NB. <lt^ * khak », MB. <ff^ « kh&u-kft » 
(khaii, khadatu) ; etc. Finally : « gai * (gavl) ; * afal » (*a<J<Jhai, 

*a<J<}haia, ardhatf tlya) ; ?|t^ * lau » (alabu) ; etc. 

For the Late MB. > NB. contraction of * Ai > AI, oi * in West 
Central Bengali, in connection with Epenthesis, see § 186. 

(vi) Late MIA. « ae » is a very rare group in the interior of a word. 
Finally, OB. eMB. « ae » becomes the diphthong [qS] in NB. : 

« kAraB » causes to do (kArae, kAravei). The group « ao » became « au » in 
MB., contracted to « a * in NB., in « pSkhaj^ *, MB. 

« pakhSju * standing for<**ff*tt^ * *pakhaiijA * (*pakhaojA, *pakkha6jja, 
paksStodya), now generally ousted by « pakhwaj^t », from Hindus- 

tani « pakh-waj » ( = paksa-vadya). 

(vii) « II, Ii, Ii, II * became « I » = « i * in NB. : c.g., f5*Sl, * clj5, 

cira » flattened rice (ciida-, ciyida-, civida-, cipita-) ; « asl * (a6li, 

afilti) ; ft « ghl * brains , OB. « ghiwl * (^arv&nanda) (*ghiia, *ghytika) ; pf»| 
« cAli * I walk (*calil, *cali#i, *calimi, calami = calami) ; sftf « jli * I lire 
(*jii, *jlwi$ri, *jivami = jlvami) ; ffff[ « dilft * (*di-illa-, *dia-illa-, dita = 
datta-f ila-) ; fil*I « nilA * (*nl-illa-, *nia-illa-, nlta + ila-) ; « khailA * 

(*khai-illa-, *kbaia-illa-, khadita+ila-) ; Cf. MB. *sft, * kArl, cAli * 
(? « *karii, *calii=*karihi, *calihi *, imperatives in * -hi ») ; etc. 

(viii) Late MIA. « ia, la * had a three-fold development in Bengali : 

(a, b) In initial syllables, generally = « e * : 4$ « etA * (Sttia, *iatt-, 
iyat-) ; MB. sis. 0*1*11 « khema * (*khiama, *khyama=ksamil) ; eMB. 

« tiAjA * , NB. * tejqt * (*tiajja < *tiijja = tytlya ) ; sts. O^ 5 ! « nemql » 
(niama, niyama) ; sts. 0*1*11 * betha * (*biatha, vyatha) ; 0*T? < MB. C*f? 
« der)jl<derhA * (diaddha, dvyardha) ; s/s. « bebharqt * (*biAbAbarA, 

vyavahara) ; MB. tbh. « beharibA* will employ (viahara-, vyavahara) ; 

MB. CWTI * bebAtha * (*biAbAtha, vyavastha); « des^lai * (*dia§a]aia, 

dlpa-salakika) ; etc. So fffs * slti » is probably from « *s6ti » by Vowel 
Harmony ( # siSntI < *sl^antia, simanta-). But cf. ^tw « jlAn^, 

jlon^t * (jlvana), H'SiKMB. f*|^I « siAr^, siorijt<SihAiA * (Sikhara). 

« -ia- » in the middle of a word remained in eMB. ; but when followed 
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by an « i * , it became « io > iu * in 1MB. and NB., through Vowel 
Harmony, which see. 

(c) Final « -ia * became * I > • : see § 149 (i), § 150 (ii). OB. «lha * 
> MB. « ia * > « I *, as in % « si * a surname (? *slha = sinha ; or < 
siva?). MB. « -i(h)& >, precative imperative affix, is contracted to 

«o * : « c&li'hA>colo », ?Tffa^>C3lWl * r5kbih&>rekho * ; but 

after a vowel in causatives there is no contraction : e.g ., 

* rakhaiha > rakhio; cf. fw? > « diha > dio *. 

Final « ia * , strengthened by the pleonastic affix « a » in OB., became 
« » , in the Bengali indeclinable in ^Tl * -iya », to be modified to « § », 

with accompanying umlaut, in NB. : e.g., (flFJ « ese *<MB. 'STtfosI « Ssiya *, 
« aisiya * (MIA. avisia+a, avisya); so * kore * < 

* k&riyfi * (MIA. karia+a, *-karya) ; etc. 

(ix) * uu, uu (uu, uu) » became « u * in OB., * u * in NB. : e.g., ^1 

« duna * (*duuna-, dviguna-) ; « dull * (*duulia, dukulika) ; etc. 

(x) « ua, ua* occur as « u » in Bengali : OB. « uarl * MB. « uSri » 

(*uaarl, upakarika pavilion) ; OB. « kamaru * (kama-rupa) ; C^Tt^P * goru * 
(*g5rua, gorupa) ; ^1 « dhuna * (dhupana -) ; « bachur^t < bach&rii * 

(vatsa-rupa) ; * badhu-ll » a flower (bandhuka-) ; * sljaru * 

(*sajja- + rua, sayya-rupa, salva-rupa) ; MB. « sundhi * (*suandhia, 
sugandhika) ; CWtSt 5 ! «jo5l^*< srarfa « juaJtt * (yuga+ala); OB. * tu * 
(*tuva, tuam = tvam) ; etc. bee § 149 (iv), § 150 (iii). Possibly, in 
forms representing OIA. feminine « -rupa, -uka * etc., = Late MIA. « u& *, 
we have assimilation of « u, u »+ consonant + « a *. 

(xi) « ea * became « e * : * chenl * chisel (cheanl, chedanika) ; 

MB. C*T * de » (deva, deha); cf. MB. C*f?Sl « deh&ra » temple (dea-hara-, 
deva-grha-) ; C^*l * ben^t * child-birth, travail (*beana, vedana ?) ; but we have 
« ea > ewa * in 0FQ3 « deor * [daior] (devara), * ke5ra * [krnora] 

(keta-ka-). See §149(v), p. 303. 

(xii) Late MIA. « ei » in final positions is reduced to « 5 » in the verb 

of the 3rd person : e.g., * bldhaB * (bandhavei, *bandhapayati) ; to 

« ii, i » through Vowel Harmony, in the verb of the 1 st person, in some roots 
like C*f « de * — ff « dei, dii, di » I give ; etc. 
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* §u * became « iu » by Vowel Harmony, and « iu * is contracted to 
« i * j e.g., MB. fipf « dik » , MB. fif^, C*T&fa) « diuk^t, deu(kfc) * (deu < 
*detu = dad&tu). 

(xiii) « oa » is contracted to « o ». E.g., *®rtWl « Bio » (Sloka ) ; C<Tfa « dho8 » 

(*dhovaY, dhavayati) ; C^lt^l * thorS * (stoka + -<}a) ; CiTfa « ro8 * (*rova'i, 

rovei : ropayati) ; * so8 < *soi » (?*s6va'i, svaplti ) ; MB. C^t<4 

« hoe * (*hoai, bhavati) ; cf. sis. qrfCTl « bySm5 * (vyamoha). See § 149 (vi). 

(xiv) « oi * is found as « o * in the MB. word * jo§I * , spelt 

as « y&s! = josl * in the * Mayanamatlr Gan ’ (Dacca SPd. edition, 
p. 25). The contraction of « 5i, ou * belongs to 1MB. and NB. phonology : 
see next chapter. 


[B] Treatment of OIA. « f » 

[1] « f » in Tadbhava Words. 

173 . OIA, « jr * as a sonant disappeared in MIA. Prakritisms in Vedic 
like « vikata, Aithira * are, for example, on the basis of an « ar, ra » or 
« ir, ri * pronunciation of « f *. In Late OIA. at least, « y * undoubtedly 
had developed other pronunciations, beside that of the proper sonant « y *, 
and « «r« *, namely « ra ar, re er, ri ir, ru ur *. See p. 243, ante. (Cf. Vidhu- 
sekhar Sastrl, ‘ Baglay UccBran ’ iu the ‘ PravasI ' for VaisSkha, 1318 ; 
‘ R-kara-tattva,* VSPdP., 1324, pp. 183-185). These pronunciations of « y * 
are of course quite distinct from the ablaut grades of Primitive Indo- 
European, « er 8r, er, or * or « 81 81, el, ol », which are found in OIA. forms 
like « bhar-a-ti, bhar-a-s * etc. ; they are merely Indian vernacular modifica- 
tions of the original Indo-European zero grade, or « y,} * . Forms like MIA. 
« ghara < *garha — gf ha, ghata < ghrata = ghfta, geha < *greha, *gerha = gf ha, 
v8nta<*vrenta, *vernta=vynta, amia< *amrita = amyta, rukkha<*vrukkha 
= vyksa » sufficiently indicate the manifold pronunciation of « y * in Late 
OIA. The lines along which OIA. « y * was modified in the various 
dialect-areas are not known. It can be surmised from the Asoka inscrip- 
tions that in the Early MIA. period, the dialects of the North-west normally 
changed * y * into « ri, ur » (the « ur » occurring after labials), in which 
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the « r * element was retained ; that the dialect of the South-west (Girnar) 
turned it to « a » ; and the North-eastern dialect made it « i, u * (the latter 
before labials), without the « r » , but cerehralising a following dental 1 
(cf. Truman Michelson, ‘ Inter-relation of the Dialects of the 14 Rock 
Edicts,’ JAOS., 1909, pp. 77ff. ; Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe,’ § 81). 
The « i » treatment seems also to have been favoured in the Midland, as in 
the North-east. But even in the Early MIA. of the ASoka inscriptions, we 
find that there is no regularity of the change which OIA. « y » underwent 
in a particular dialectal area, North-western, or South-western, or North- 
eastern (cf. Jules Bloch, op. cit., p. 47). The North-eastern speech of 
Asoka shows, in addition to « i, u », « a * also, in words like « kata, 
viyapata, vithata, mata- * (kpta, vyapfta, vistpta, mjrta) ; forms in « & * 
like « ka<Ja, mada * are also noted by Vararuci for Magadhl of the Second 
MIA. period (see p. 843, footnote). It seems that intermingling of dialects 
early in the history of MIA., overlaid any original tendencies or prefer- 
ences for special vowels in the different dialect areas ; and judging from 
the way in which « p * in tss. and stss. was pronounced in Middle Bengali (see 
§ 174), it can also very well be assumed that the « i, u, a, e » treatments of 
* j* * all obtained side by side in the same area, in the transitional stage 
from OIA. to MIA. So far as the tbh. words in NI A. are concerned, no 
sure line of isogloss is possible in this matter. 

It will be seen that quite a number of MIA. forms, showing modifica- 
tion of OIA. « f », were adopted into Classical Sanskrit. 

(1) OIA. * ]• » > «it* in MIA. This, either through compensatory 
lengthening, or through stress, became « 5 * in some cases in Bengali. 
«rt*r * sjql * iu 'STfSfflt « aj&ll * a foolish girl (aju-, f ju) ; +^5^ « aj^bujh^ * 


1 Indo-European group of ‘ 1 1 + dental occurs as a single cerebral sound in OIA., as in 
Vedic, but * r» r ' + dental remains a combination of two sounds. The eastern dialect 
(Mftgadhi) has only ‘ V and no 1 r * : is it that 1 r, r * + dental was also a case of 1 1 1 + dental 
in this dialect, so that this * Prakritism * in changing a dental to a cerebral was really an 
extension of the old habit which characterised OIA. in general ? See later, under 
Consonants : ‘ the Cerebrals.’ 
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simpleton (*aju-bujjha-, f ju-budhy-) ; « kacbSrl * (kaccaharia, kftya- 

gfha-) ; TH TfSb « kan&, kan-u, kan-ai * (Kanba, Kf§na); OB. 

sts. * kasana * (*krasana, kfsna) ; « k&$ * bracelet, ring (ka$a, kfta) ; 

« gh&r^ * (*garha, gf ha) ; ^"tl? * gblt^ » stir with fingers (*ghanta, 
#ghatta, ghf§ta), beside « ghut^ * ; MB. ^ « t&r& * (tata, tfta) ; 

« d&r(b)& » (da<J.ha, dffjha), beside OB. « diijha * ; ^ « dh&r^ » torso (*dhata, 
dbfta) ; <T5l, *rff « dbirS, dbftri » cloak (dhata, dhatl=dhfta-) ; •{$ « n&rql * 
a caste (na$a, OIA. nftu dancer ) ; * nSc^ * (nacca, nftya) ; « m&ra * 

corpse (mata, mfta ) ; JJt^f « matl * (*mattia, mfttika) ; ^ « bftt^ * teat 
(*vanta, vf nta), beside (/ttfr « b5tS * ; « bar^ * the banyan tree ; a coil of 

rope (vata, vfta) ; ^ « bh&rqt » soldier, servant > a surname (bhata, bbfta) ; 

street (*sada-, *sata = sfta) ; also in forms like MB. 
frpi « kiilft, m&ilft * (kaya-illa, maya-illa = kfta, mfta), see p. 343, 
which are not Old MagadhT, but later importations or formations in Late 
Magadhl. 

(2) * f * > * i * in Bengali. 'erf^RTl « &miya * (amia-, amfta-) ; 
MB. frft, « gldhft * (giddha, gfdhra) ; ft « ghl * (ghia, ghfta) ; ft^ 
« ghin^ * (ghfna) ; ffr >ffi> « * ((Jhittha, dhf$ta) ; MB. fa*| « tin& * 

(tfna) ; « tiy&ji *, NB. C$Sf € tej^t * (« *tiajja, *tiijja, tftly£ » : change 

of « ya * to « j » not Bengali — this is a Western form) ; MB. 0$PS*T, NB. 

« te(he)n& * < « *taihana * (taTsana, *t5disana, tadfSana) ; OB. 

« dlsai' * (dissa’i, dfsjate) ; MB. ftfj « dithi * (dfsti) ; OB. « diijha * (df<}ha) ; 
fttfc « pith^ * (pittha, pfstha) ; f^fj « bicha * (vfsca-, cf. vfScika) ; 

* « bhim^-rul^, bhig- * (bhfgga-rola) ; ftfcl « mitba * (mittha-, 

mista=mfsta) ; f*ft « sir) * (sfgga) ; « siga * trumpet (sfgga-); 

OB. « sithi=slthi * (sfsti) ; fl^q «§ik&l^* (sfgkhala, sfgkS-); f«W«I 
« siyal^t * (sfgala ) ; « hiya * (hiaa-, hfdaya) ; etc. 

(8) « f » > « u ». OB. « uju *, Chittagong dial. « ujja * (fju) ; 

« ghftt^ * stirring (*ghunta, *ghutta=ghfsta) ; « aus^t, -s^t * 

(Svfsa), see p. 320; « *piusi>pisl *, « ’‘'maus^ 

masl * (pitf-, mgtf-,+svasf-) ; MB. « pau§i * (pravfsa); fljaf « puchS * 
(puccha'i, pfcchati) ; > ^1 « buf(h)a * (vfddha-) ; ^1, « bhuna, 

bhnni * fried (*bhunna-, *bhf j-na-) ; OB., MB. « rukhft » (vfkaa) ; 
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SCT « 6un6» (*§una*i, Sfnoti); « phute » bursts (phuttai, Sanskrit spbut 
<01 A. *sphft) ; etc. 

(4) « f * > «e»: OB. « benta *, also Middle OriyS as in Purl 
Inscription of 1470 (*v8nta, vjrnta) ; cf. Oriya * y/ghfin * take (^/gph-n-). 

(5) * f * > « o * : * bSfca • stem of flower (*v8n$a, vjnta). 

[II] * f * in Tatsamas and Semi-tatsamas in Bengali. 

174. The above are instances of 01A. > MIA. > NIA. change of 
« f » in Bengali. The Bengali alphabet possesses « f * as a letter of the 
alphabet, and its common pronunciation is fa « r + i » . This « ri * value 
for « f * is found all over Northern India ; but in the South, including the 
Oriya and Marathi tracts, the pronunciation is « ru » . The « ri * 
pronunciation in NB. is only one out of the various traditional pronuncia- 
tions of the letter « f * in MB., — viz., * ri ir, re er, ri ir, ro or * (but never 
« ru, ur ») — and some of these are still current. The name of the letter 
is « ri * , and the other varieties of vowel used in the pronunciation 
of words in « f » are now giving place to « i » , in educated speech. This 
« ri * pronunciation is a very old one, and frequently in the inscriptions, 
back to the oldest ones, there is interchange between « p » and « ri ». 
Confusions like « pfya * for « priya * , « alankrita * for « alarjkfta * , 
« sfdhara * = « srldhara *, « sfhatta *=« srlbatta *, «risikesa »=« hfslkefia *, 
as in the early Bengal inscriptions, testify that « ri » was the recognised 
value for « f * in the Late MIA. period in Bengal. The Tibetans obtained 
the Indian alphabet by way of Khotan (A. F. R. Iloernle, ‘ MS. Remains 
etc. from Central Asia,’ Introduction), but they were subjected to influences 
from Bengal from the 7th century onwards, and the Tibetan way of writing 
« f, } * of Sanskrit by « r+i, 1 + i * is doubtless based on an Old Bengali 
pronunciation. 

In Early Oriya, the pronunciation of « f * was as in Bengali, but 
from the 15th century onwards it became « ru * , probably through Telugu 
influence. Upper India knows of no other forms than « ri » , or « ir * 
by metathesis, as can also be seen from early sis. forms in Western Hindi 
and Eastern Hindi : e.g., « ritu (ftu), trisua (tfsna), mrittu (mftyu), ki6an 
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(kfgSna), krisna (kfsna) , birdha (vfddha), nirpa (nppa), mirdagga (mpdagga), 
hirdaya (hfdaya), rikhlkSsa (hf§lkesa) *, etc. 

In MB. documents, and in the old-fashioned spelling in the early 
19th century papers and printed works (which still obtains in places 
removed from the standardising influence of schools), forms like g'S, CSF$ 
« ghrktk, ghretk * , 3l?f « mrkgk * , « prkthkk * , * ppyojknk *, 

* firigklk *, « kmrktk *, fsK « nirpk *, « kripink * (kppana), 

« graha * (gfha), « pkhfte * for *1^?$ « pkrite * to wear, etc., etc. 
are quite common. The ‘ Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed ’ (see pp. 136, 234) 
similarly writes « crepa, omert, ghirna, hirdoe, prothoqhe (= pfthak-), 
mirtica, prothibe (= pfthivl), bretha (= vftha) * etc. In MB. « p * in 
U. and its. words fell together with original « -rk » and « -ri ». And * rk, ri, 
re, ro, fir, ir, er, or * are interchangeable in Bengali when they occur after a 
consonant. The « r » is frequently assimilated with the following consonant 
in folk pronunciation. « amfta * is thus pronounced as [omrito, omirto, 
omroto, omorto, omroto, omorto, omreto, omerto ; omotto, omotto, ometto ] ; 

« pranama* as [pronam, pornam, prenam, pernam ; ponnam, pennam] ; 
(SIWPf * prabodha * as [probodfi, porbodfi, prebodfi, perbodfi ; pebod] ; so 
iStfft « pradlpa * becomes [prodip, pridip, predip, pordip, perdip], and even 
fafob [pidim, piddim] through intermediate stages like * « pridlpk > 
« pidlwk, pidiflfk * and « pirdlpk > piddiwk, pidditfk * ; « prabhfti * 

commonly becomes [p(r)ibfiiti, pirbfiiti] ; the ordinary pronunciation of 
SR 1 ! « krkme * is [kreme, kerme] ; « vrata * is normally turned to [borto, 

berto; botto, betto], and «nimantrana» and « graha » have 

given the « nomkntknnk » and cMCitl * gero » through Middle 

Bengali pronunciations like * *nimkntkrnk * and « *gerhk *. This inter- 
change of post-consonantal groups of vowel +« r *, or their metathesis, has 
turned ^31^5 « tlr^hul^ » (tlrabhukti) to faf^\5 « tribute » in Bengali. 
Foreign words are equally affected : c.g., Portuguese « egreja * church gives 
Bengali « girja * beside *f5[1 * gfja=grija *, and the Persian * mlrzfi * 
prince occurs as « mfja=mrijS * beside « mlrja ». 

In the dialectal Bengali of Chittagong, « jr * becomes * iri * : cf. 
* girit (ghfta), biris (vfsa) », etc. 
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The genera! practice in NB. orthography is to treat « p » as a 
compound letter, « r+i * . A word like «Sbft&» is normally pro- 
nounced [abrito], when the fact that the H * p » in this ts. is a vowel is 
remembered; but commonly in pronunciation the * b * is ‘doubled/ as in 
Bengali a consonant before a « r » or « 1 » is always doubled : e.g., 
[abbrito]. <n is commonly used, because of the convenient shape of 
its subscribed form, ^ , to denote the group * ri » in foreign names, instead 
of the complicated group of subscribed « r+I, I * ( f^, ) : e.g., 

* bften * for « brifcen * Britain, ^ « khystS * for ftffc (properly 
« khrlsti, khristft. (khrista ) » Christ ; even * pfbhi-kSunsel * 

for fistf®- « pribhi- * Privy Council, « kfminal * Criminal, 

« kfkfit » Cricket, etc. : we have even « psib&r^t * for receiver, and 

Bagkim Chandra writes « f <j * for the English name Reid. 9 « r » 
does not occur in Bengali outside the alphabet. It is an unfamiliar letter, 
and frequently the long vowel is wrongly employed in writing for « f *. 
> * ]. * is only a letter in the alphabet, pronounced « li » , and it does not 
figure in Bengali. 

[C] Nasalisation of Vowels in MIA. and NIA. 

[I] Final « Anusvara *. 

175- The « anusvSra » and « anunasika » of OIA. both meant 
nasalisation of vowels (see p. 244). OIA. « anunasika » vowels are not 
preserved in MIA. « Anusvara > could not occur before stops and aspirates, 
which had only corresponding nasals, « g, fi, n, n, m » , before them in 
OIA. ; * anusvara * occurred before « y, r, 1, v, s, s, s, h * only. Final «-m* 
became the « anusvSra * in MIA. ; and original « anusvara » remained. 
OIA. « -m * > Early and Second MIA. « -cb * became a frank nasalisation 
of the preceding vowel in the Late MIA. period (ApabhranSa), and this 
final nasalisation still survives in Gujarati and Marathi ordinarily, when 
in MIA. we have groups like « -aam, -aiim, -I/lam, -u/uam », etc. ; e.g., 
Gujarati « karvti » (*kariavvaiim, kartavya-kam), € ghanti » (ghanaiim, 
ghanakam), « pehlu » (pahillauib, pratha-ila-kam), « hfi » (hail, haiim =s 
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ahakath, aham), * ail * (saiiifa, sSkam), « s5 » (saaifa, Satam), « 8si < *asl » 
(aslim, aSlti), « nevii » (navaim, navati), etc. : Marathi « 6S » (safari), 
satam), « karnl » (karana^am, karanakam), « m5tl * (mftttiaih, mSnktikam), 
« tali » (taja^am, tatskam), « bl * (blath, bijam), « tSrii » skip (taruaih, 
tarukam), * nlbtt » (nimbuaih, nimbukam), « pakhrtt » bird (pakkha-ruaib, 
paksa-rupam), etc., etc. Western Hindi (Braj-bh5kba) has also cases of 
this survival of the final nasal of OIA. : e.g,, * hau » I (ahakaifa), « maranafl, 

v 

maribau » (marana-karh, maritavya-kam), etc. This final nasalisation is 
not preserved in other NIA. A case like OB. * h&u = haii *, found 
also in MB. as the verbal affix for the 1st person, ctl * -b5 », seems 
to be a survival from the Magadhl Apabhransa (or through nasa- 
lisation of intervocal « # * ? E.g., « aham > ahakarh > *haaih >*ha^3, > 
*ha3ra> hau *) ; and -t « -ha * in f$t, f^t, « tihS, jibs, iha », etc., 
honorific forms of pronouns, which is from OIA. « -esam * > MIA. 
« -eham *, is due to the analogy of the other genitive plural affix « -ana * 
from « -anam » = « -an 5m * (see p. 306). The final « anusvara * may be 
said to have been lost to Bengali. As fov the « anusvara » in the interior 
of words, before the semivowels, liquids and sibilants, and the aspirate 
« h *, it was dropped in many cases in MIA. itself; but where it occurred in 
MIA., before the sibilants for example, it behaved like a class nasal before 
its corresponding stop or aspirate, and has generally been continued down 
in all NIA. : as a nasalisation of the preceding vowel, which is lengthened 
by way of compensation (e.g., « h5s^ » = « hafisa * , « mSs^t * = « mansa * 
etc.), or as the dental nasal « n * in the North-western Indian speeches which 
do not simplify double consonants (e.g., Panjabi « bans »), or again as a 
separate nasal syllable in a language like Oriya which does not wholly 
nasalise the class consonants (e.g,, Oriya « b£us& ban§&» = « vanfia » : cf. the 
NB. pronunciation of « anusvara » in tss. = [g, go], from MB, [ffr, "Wo]). 

[II] Class Nasals and Interior « Anusvara* of MIA. ' 

(1) MIA. Nasals inherited from OIA. 

176. In its development from OIA. and MIA. to NIA., « anusvara » 
thus fell in line with the class nasals before their corresponding stops and 
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aspirates. MIA. of the Second period possessed intervocally either double 
stops (or stop + its aspirate), or nasal + stop or aspirate (seep. 254). The 
vowel preceding such a group of double stops, or nasal + stop or aspirate, was 
always a short one in MIA. The Aryan dialects entered the NIA. stage 
throughout the greater part of India when the double stops (with or 
without aspiration) were simplified, and there was compensatory lengthen- 
ing generally. This has been described before (p. 259). In the case of 
groups with the nasal, the nasal as an independent sound was lost in NIA., 
and compensation for this loss came in by both lengthening and nasalising 
the preceding vowel : the line of change has been indicated at p. 259. 
Before the final absorption of the nasal into the preceding vowel, there 
would be a stage when it was pronounced very short : e.g., * agka » [agka, 
Dgko] > [c’vkD, cr’ikD, a»?kD] * ak^ * [a:k]. This ‘ reduced ’ nasal 
can be expressed by a small « g, n m * etc., written above the line [v, n , m ]. 
Such short or reduced nasals are found elsewhere : in Sinhalese, for instance, 
in its tlh. element (cf. W. Geiger, ‘ Litteratur and Sprache der Sinhalesen,’ 
§17). A similar stage of reduced nasals undoubtedly obtained in IA. in the 
mainland, probably during the Late MIA. period, and certainly during the 
transitional period between MIA. and NIA. In Oriya, among the 
Magadhan speeches, the vowels have not been nasalised to the entire 
absorption of the original nasals, which may be said to obtain as reduced 
sounds : e.g., Oriya [ka n dona] weeping (krandana-), sw [d&nto] (danta), 
mw [pfi 3 cfo] (paiica), etc. = Bengali > ^t?Tl [kadna > kanna], fffa 

A 

[dfi:t], [pa:cj ] ; in Oriya, the nasal is fully uttered in Sanskrit words 
like « danta » < « y/dam », < panca-janya >, etc., but it is not at all so 
prominent in the tlh. words, which, besides, have the vowel nasalised. It 
seems that in OB. and in eMB., dialectally undoubtedly, the reduced nasals 
obtained : although the use of the * « candra-bindu » , which is found in 
inscriptions in the mystic syllable ^ « 5 » (now pronounced indifferently [o:g] 
or [o:m]) is an early evidence that the full nasalisation of vowels came in 
in Proto- and Old Bengali speech (see p. 226). The Carya MS. spellings 
like « chanda, band ha, tentall, kandha, sSgkama, taggi, paiica, (Jombl, 
bhan<Jara > etc. may be taken to show that the reduced nasals were the 
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rule in OB. So, too, Sarvananda’s spellings « kincohi (NB. c#E5l k§co, Slrt. 
kinculaka), sirjkala (=§fi)khala), vahencl a fruit (= NB. b&lcl), 
bandhull (NB. b&dhull=bandhuka) *, etc., would be equally indica- 
tive of the reduced nasal. But the Caryas show full nasalisation of 
original class nasals and of « anusvara » by means of tbe « candra-bindu » 
as well. Apart from the fully nasalised vowel in the affixes like « -?>, -I », we 
have spellings with the « candra-bindu * like the following : « hlu (ahakam), 
misa (mansa), Hsu (ansu), uca (*unca- = ucoa-), hadl=hlrl, not *han<Jl 
(-bhanija-), b&jhe (vanjba, vandhya), sajhe (safijbS, sandbya), bSddhi=bSdhi 
(ds.< vandhyS) *; and Sarv&nanda has « jhaihpana * (=yapya-y&na), with 
« anusvara * for the expected « candra-bindu », rather than « *jhampana * 
with * -mp- » : cf. « pimpada, damboija *, with « m * and not with 
« anusvara ». The complete absorption of the nasal thus belongs to the OB. 
period, although it also seems that, the reduced nasal still held the field in OB. 
The orthography in this matter, employing the class nasals after the 
lengthened vowel, however, may be archaic only, without reference to the 
actual pronunciation. In the eMB. of the $KK., from the spellings of 
words it would seem an analogous state obtained. The spelling here, 
too, might be only archaic. Thus we have 'St? « aggS, * (agga) ; but 
« &cal& * (aficala), 4 times, beside « Snc&l& », 11 times ; ’3'foitft 
« andhari * (andha-karika) ; « kagkaua * (kagkana), but #t&(l) 

« kSc&(a) * unripe ; « kirhaiA * helmmtm beside ?FT*UtiT * k§n<Jhara * 

(=karna-dhara); #tf®, * ktti, -I * beside «kanti»; 

« kad- * (y^krand), once, beside « kand- *, 1 1 times ; * k$p& * 

(kamp-), twice, besides € kamp& *, 5 times; ^t*f k&sa * thrice, beside 
« kansa * ( = Kansa), 10 times; so llpf « eada » (candra), 4 times, 
beside « eanda * 1 4 times. In the Standard Colloquial and in West 
Bengali generally, in North Bengali and Assamese, we have no longer any 
reduced nasals, only nasalised vowels. But in certaiu tracts in the East 
Bengali area, we have still traces of the full nasal, mainly in connexion 
with the voiced consonants followed by a vowel ; and vocal nasalisation is 
frequently absent. Thus, we have [tsa:d], beside [tea n der, tsa^der] 
fctWS, West Bengali [cfa:d, ejader] : we have even [tea:n < tsA^d] ; [bA:d, 
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bftnda] [b&:d(fi), beid(fi)a] ; [boInd-]=^[b5dfiu] (bandhu); [pfrts, 

pa:?]=^[pa:^]; [/&:r, jk-.r] =% [/a:r] (san$a) ; [jk^tsa] = >Tt5l Lfacja] 
(satya-) ; bur] = ^ [ijumurj (ijumbura < udumbura) ; etc. 

But the persistent retention of the nasals as distinctly audible sounds, albeit 
reduced, does not mark East Bengali pronunciation in the same way that 
it does that of Oriya. OB. and eMB., as in the CarySs and the SKK., may 
be taken to represent a mingling of dialects, showing both reduction and 
complete absorption of the nasals ; or, what is equally likely, the spelling 
with the full nasals is merely an archaic thing, and is not a proper 
key to the pronunciation which bad already become nasal. The influence 
of Skt. tss. in orthography, which is always conservative, is to be taken 
into consideration in discussing the OB. and eMB. conditions in this 
matter. 

177. Below are given instances of nasalisation of vowels in Bengali 
through class nasals and « anusvara * occurring with consonants in OIA. 

As Bengali vowels normally are more or less nasalised when preceded or 
followed by a nasal, the « anusvara * becomes superfluous, and is often not 
used in writing. 

(i) Unvoiced stops and aspirates preceded by class nasals : the vowel 
is nasalised (after being lengthened), and the stop or the aspirate remains. 
E.ff ., « Sk^l * (arjka ) ; « kikarujl * (kagkana) ; « pik<^ * 

(pagka) j nMI « Sikha * (Sagkba-) ; « p&e^ * (pailca) ; «maea 

= mica* (mafica-) ; Jffp, chic^t * (sanca) ; C’ftS « pOch- * wipe 

(pra+unch) ; 3Tk«b£$ * (*vanta, vfnta) ; tfli « gith * (ganthi, granthi) ; 
Vi « §uth » (sunthi) ; #5 « tit * (tautu) ; ffrs « dit^ * (danta) ; « pSti * 

(panti < pagkti); «kith^* (kantha); *t*| «kip* (kamp-) ; &W 

« c&pa » (campaka-) ; * gSph^t * (gumpha) ; etc. 

Sibilants with preceding « anusvara * remain, with the « anusvara * 
nasalising the preceding vowel : e.g., 'Sjfl « Ity * fibre (ah§u ) ; $t*Tl « kisa * 
bell-metal (karisya) ; « kisSrl * (kahsya-karin),. but cf. Oriya tbh. 

« k&nsa, k&nsari » [kS’jJa, kSv/ari] ; « p3,sgt » ashes (pausu), cf. Oriya 

« pftu§& * ; 3t*f « bi&jl * (vansa), cf. Oriya « bius& » ; sit^f = t^T * mas^ = 
* (mfinsa), cf. Ofiya « mlus& * ; ff>I * h&s^ * (hansa). 
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OIA. « anusvara * following the high vowel « i> is lost in « vinsati»> 
MB. « visa, *vlsa *> Bengali « biS^t », -^f, -*f « -(i)^» in composition : 
* eku£^ * (ekavihsati), 3tt*f * bB'is# * (dvaviu&iti) ; so -f$T, sts. 
* tis^t, tifi^t, tiri^ * (trinsat), BfsW « c&lliS# * (catvariiiSat), etc. 

(ii) Class nasals with voiced consonants, and « anusvSra » with 
« h, y, v *. 

(a) * -gg- * of MIA., from OIA., became «~vg-» with reduced 
nasal in Proto-Bengali, and possibly also in OB. In the NB. Standard 
Colloquial, « -gg- *, or rather, « ~v% », is assimilated to a full [ g ], written 
5f, $, ? (finally only) « gg, g, n(tii) *, although the OB. and eMB. condition, 
with the stop sound « g *, is preserved intervocally in some parts of East 
Bengal. E.g., « ag(g)ina * (aggana-); 

« abhSg * (abhyagga) ; sffy, 5f|®, $f[? « gagg&=gft fi g& > gSg=gag * a liver 
(gaggS) ; debt words like fs® 1 ®), * cig^rl * prawn, lobster 

(cigga-ta - ; cf. Hind. jhiggS), FTST^t, 5t«$1 « cagarl, cag^ra *, etc basket 
(OB. *caggeda, Carya 10), Btsfl, 6t®1 * eaga * well, in good spirits {debt eagga), 
CStt?^ « jog^ra * snail (OB. joggadS), \5f9Pf, « dSgis^t * spear, etc.; 

®iT»K « jag(g)aty * dyke (jaggala) ; « Mggal& > bSgaty, 

bagal^t * (vaggala), but East Bengali often [ba^galj <sf? «bhag» hemp 
(bhagga) ; ^»tC® * bhag(g)e * breaks (<bhagga), but cf. « bhfig- » 

in the !§KK., at least 26 times, against « bhagg- » = [bfiavg-], 14 times ; 
tbit. UTSFl, 3t®l « rag(g)a » red (ragga -) ; 3t®, *t* « lag * tin ; also in 

« rag-cita » a plant (ragga-citra-) ; but cf. sts. ?f®, ?f? « r&g * colour ; 
91? « l&ggB, l&g * (lavagga -) ; fof, f*t«, pf? « sig *, f"f*1, f*t®1 « sig(g)a * 
(sfgga-); OB. « sagga * = [ i fa*iga] (Carya 10), found in NB. JTfTft, JTfSt's 
« sag(g)at *, in the Calcutta dialect [Jsegat] (see P- 322) = fiiend 

(sagga+-vant-), has given place to the Is. >[5f, *It® « s&gg&, s&g(g)fi * 
in NB. The group « gg * of OIA. and MIA. thus normally becomes « g » 
in NB. (with nasalisation of preceding vowel generally not expressed in 
writing). But eMB. spellings like * bh£g- *, and Carya spellings like 
« laga * (= ISga = *n5ga < *nagga < nagga = nagna), to rime 
with 5ff5f « sagga * (= ? sSga <sagga, cf. NB. sagai < *sag5I union, 
irregular marriage among certain lower castes ), in Carya 10, and * magS* 
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(=« mftgS *, MIA. « *magga < magga = m arga * — cf . also the 0 B. spelling 
Tff « magga » in Caryas 8,13,14) to rime with « s&gg5 = eSgS * 

(writted in MS.), as in Carya 8, would establish the normal trans- 
formation of « -gg- » of OIA. to « ~ug, -g » in OB. The assimilation was 
thus a thing of MB. and NB. times ; and similar though later assimilation 
of « ~nd * « "mb » to *n, *m * are found in NB. 

Tatsama words retain « -gg- * in full, intervoeally ; when closing a 
syllable, and in sts. forms, there is assimilation : e.g., « j&gg&ty » forest , 

* j&ggule * < « j&gg&l-iya * belonging to the forest , but 

« jig^la » wild ; « m&gg&ty >, but J|5f ®ll, « m&ggla » as a con- 

tracted proper name ; etc. 

OIA. « -ggh- * became « ~»)gh » in OB., and with the dropping of the 
aspiration, the group fell together with the Bengali modification of «-gg- * : 

^t* * j3g * (jaggha) ; * sig$ni>Sik$ni * (fiigghana -) ; and 

the word « saggha *, which would give in NB. a form « *sag *, seems 
to have merged into gft « sllgga * < « sagga *. 

OIA. « -nh- » in the word « sinha » lost its nasalisation in Early MIA. 
— « slha * : the MIA. form possibly subsists in the NB. surname % 

« si, si * (6ee p. 352), originally forming part of personal names, like most 
non-Brahman surnames in Bengal. In the sis. fafa, faftt « sigg(h)i » we 
have the normal change of « -nh- » to « gg(h) ». 

(b) « -nj- » becomes « -j * in NB., doubtless through a stage of 
« “ fi j * : * (afijali-) ; « gSja * (garija-, ganjika) ; 

« paji * (panjika) ; « ptj&r# * (panjara) ; « plj^ra » 

(pinjara) ; «bhlj^l * folding of cloth, paper etc. (bhanj). The Maithill 
change of « fij * to « mi > n », as in « anu, anu< aflju *=« *an§u » (asru), 
is unknown to Bengali. 

* -njh- » of MIA. became « ~jh * in Bengali : e.g., « jhljh^ * 

strong flavour ; huge cymbals (cf. jhafvjha) ; « bajha»(vafijha, vandhya); 

« s3,jh$ * (safijha, sandhya). 

OIA. « anusvSra » + « y » became « -nj- * in MIA., and the Bengali 
development was « " j * : tWfKl « sajoa * armour, corslet (sanjoa-, samyoga- : 
cf. Hind, sanjowna, sanjona arrange), 
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(e) « -n<J- * > « “r » in Bengali : ><S*C$ «firu5>§re» bull-calf 

*K 

(an<Ja+uka -) ; slang « Sr^t, §r^ * [Sr] testicles (an da) ; % « kftr^ » 

arrow (kan^a) ; « khftr^ * sugar, molasses , * khlra * sacrificial sword 

(khantja) ; « g5r$ * fieshy navel (see ante, p. 67), ike Gov4s (deal 

gontja) ; fct'5T*l « ciral^t * (eandala) ; « chlre * (chin<Jati) . 

« dS$, dlr^, * oar, bird's perch (danda) ; « nir^>n§r^ » [n«:r] hard 

stools (lan<J», lenda, deal) ; « plr$ * huge, ungainly , ugly (panija eunuch), 

9^ « pGr^l » sugar-cane, a caste (pun da, pundra) ; « phl$ * breadth 

(of a pot generally) (cf. phanda belly) ; « plrS * wooden board, plinth 

(^£sj?=pinda : ef. Hindi pgr tree, vpksa-pinda in the * Mahavastu ’) ; 

« bhlr^t * (bhanda) ; « *murS, mura * (raunda-) ; « rir^ * 

(randa) ; « ^ « aiir^ * (sunda) ; « slr^t * (sanda) ; * slrasl * 

(*san<Jansia, sandarisika) ; « hlrl * < (« -handa- < -bhanda- *, in 

compounds). 

In a few cases, we have « n * for * -nd- * — through an early assimilation 
of « nd » to « nn * : ?Tf*b ^TRI, « kban^, khana, khani * piece, article 
(i determinative word), place ( = khan da-) ; cf. Oriya « kh&n<J& * piece, part, 
fragment , a single one, « khandi * pot-sherd : Bengali « p&tri-khSna » 

= Oriya « p&tr&-kh&,nd& * the letter, lit. the letter-piece, 1 one piece letter ’ ; 
« bana » penis (deal banda-), cf. Oriya « b&nda *. In both the cases, forms 
with the normal « *r * occur — though « khSi-^t * has got another meaning 
(see above). The « -n- * forms may be due to the influence of similar words 
— e.g., * sthana * > 5|ft « than^t * place, rectangular piece ( determinative ) ; 
and « banijl * arrow. Cf. Hind. « ganna * sugar-cane =« ik§u-gan$a- * as in 
the ‘ Mahavastu.’ 

« -n<Jh- » of MIA. > «*r* in NB., with loss of aspiration: 

« dhure * seeks ( deal dhundha’i) ; MB. « klrarl * helmsman, MB. 

^t c 5t^ « kandhara * (*kanna-dhara-, karna-dhara-). 

(d) OIA. « -nd- * > Beng, «"d-*: ^r?T « Idur$ * (indura) ; 

« idara » (indr&gara) ; * kid- * (krand) ; sis. CWSl « kgd^ra * (kendra-) ; 

* cad^t * (candra) ; ^t*f * ebld^t * (chanda) ; « bud^ » (*bnndu = 

bindu) ; MB. sis. « madirft * (mandira) ; « sldur^l * (sindiira); 

^ *ff| « sud^rl » a tree, much used for fire-wood (sundara-) ; sis. c#tW 7 l= 
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« kSd&ty < kS.d&]& » (kandala < ^/krand) ; « bftdar# » monkey, from 

Hindostftnl « bandar » (vSnara) ; etc. Cf. Persian borrowings like ffyl 

* cftda * subscription ; STfat, C?Pfl « r&da, r®da * carpenter's plane ; « bfidl * 

slave-woman ; fsfs;, c$$ «hldu, h§du * = « candah ; rand + a ; bandah + I; 
hindu, hSndo* ; and cf . an English borrowing like « jSdrel » a general, 

big person, big (slang), from « general *, through « *janrel, *j&ndrel *, = 
Hind. « jandral ». 

In dialectal and standard Bengali there are a few instances of assimila* 
tion of « nd » > « *d * to * "n, n * : e.g., « kanna < kldna » 

(krandana-); * can$ * [tsa:n] =« c£d$ * (candra) ; 

* kftdte > kltte, kante *, from #tfW5 « Mdite * to weep (krand-) ; 
similarly with « ndh *, which is found as « n * in ^tt^, 

« Mdhite > bSdte, b&tte, bante * to bind (bandh) ; etc. 

* ndh * becomes « ~d(hW : « adhi * dust-storm (andhika) ; '®Tt*rf?T 

* ftdhar^ » (andhakara) ; * k&dhjjl » (skandha) ; sts. ffal- « gidha- * to 

smell (gandha-) ; q t*fi * dhUdha * doubt, paradox (dhandha) ; ^ « bSdh^t * 
a bond, a dam (bandha) ; t*f « phid^t » net, a blend of * ph&s& * (= pasa) 
and « bandha » (?) ; (?ft«rl « sOdha * (sugandha-) ; etc. 

(e) OIA. * -mb-, -mr- » > MIA. « -mb- *. The fortunes of « -mb- * 
were similar to those of « -gg- * : there has been uniformly an assimilation 
of the stop element, and the nasal generally has survived : although the 
« -b * treatment is found occasionally. Examples : 'STft * am$ * (MIA. 
amba < *ambra, amra); OB. « kamali * a man’s name (Kambalika= 
Kambal&mbara-pada) ; JjJfl « cum5 * (cumba-) ; Stt 5 ) « jam » (jambu) ; f^t 
« <Ji m^ * (<Jimba) ; 'Spfflt « tamll * a caste (tSmbulika) ; sts , « k&d&m^ * 

(kadamba) ; *fpl^ * samuk^ * (*sambukka, sambu-ka) ; « sim^ * (simba) ; 

f"T^9| « 6imul& » (simball = salmall) ; MB. (&KK.) « s&mundh& », sts., 

once, beside is. « s&mb&ndha, *,11 times; sts. J jppfft, «s&m&ndhl, 
sumundl » wife’s brother (sambandhin) ; etc. 

We find as early as in the Asokan inscriptions (of the eastern area) 
a form showing the« mb > mm * treatment, like «lummini = lumminl * 
for « lumbinl * (at Rumin- dei). But we have absence of assimilation in 
« tambapaihni, amba », at Delhi and Kalsi, the dialects of which are 
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on an eastern basis. The « mb » > « ~b * treatment seems to have 
characterised Old Bengali — at least, in West and West Central Bengal : 
the Eastern Ra^ha dialect is a dialect showing « ~b * ; also Oriya ; e.g., 

« &b^ * (amba, amra), cf. Oriya * amb& * [a m bo] ; <$^1 « t£ba » (tamba-, 
tamra), cf . Oriya * t&mba * [t5 m ba] ; *Tfa- « nab- = nib- *, M B. *Tfa * namb&- * 
get down = Literary Bengali « nam- *, East Bengali J aTfa * lam- *, 
(namma-, nam-) ; * nebu=n§bu *, beside lebu » (nimbuka) ; MB. 

JTtTfa> beside JfWft * samay, samb(h)ay * enters, cf. OB. « samSi * 
enters{< ? samayati); OB. (Carya ’28) «tibola* (tambula-) ; OB. « damboda * 
(Sarv&nanda : Skt. damya-) = NB. ff'fsi'Sl « damra * ox ; MB. 
beside « jamb(h)ir&, jamlri * (jamblra). Cf. the MB. name (W. 
Bengal) « hamb(h)lr& * < Perso- Arabic « amir ». 

OIA. « -mbh- * > « mbh * in OB., MB., also « mh, mm » in MB. > 
NB. « m *, without nasalisation of preceding vowel: « kumarql * 

(*kumhar&, kumbhara = kumbha-kara) ; « kumlr^ » (kumbhira) ; 

« khamar^l * barn (? skambhflgara),cf. MB. <ttTl « khamb(h)a * (skam- 
bha-) ; ^ft 5 ! * thamgt * (stambha ) ; « samale * bears, holds , saves 

(sambhalayati, sambharayati) ; etc. 

Also MIA. « mh » from various sources in OIA. : ^J^5l « kum^rS * 
(kumhan<Ja, kusmftnda) • « banning * (brahmana), cf. * Bihar! ’ 

« babhan * (*babbhana, bambhana<bamhana<brahmana) ; * ami, 

tumi * (amba-, tumba- = asma-, yusma-) ; etc. 

OIA. « anusvara * + « v * became « mb * so far as NIA. was concerned, 
at least in Northern and Eastern India : c.g., slss, *i^tW « kimba, 

s&mbad^ *, beside the proper * kiitivS, sarhvada » ; cf. MB. 

(SKK.) sts. jprBf « s&ma'la » (samvada) ; NB. sis. « s&mb&r- * arrange , 
Jlavour with spices (sam-vy) ; etc. 

(f) Where two nasals of MIA. are reduced to one, there is nonasali- 
sation of the vowel (except such as comes in through its being followed bya 
nasal), and an « & » is changed to « a * : e.g., « an ^ » (anna, anya) ; 

« kan^t * (kanna, karna); MB. ^t*f * kanhi, kani *, NB. «kan-u * 

(*kanna, kanha, kfsna) : St 3 ! * carnal * (camma, carma) ; Cat'll * son5 * 
(sonna-, suvarna) ; MB. * sana » corslet (sannaha); etc. 
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(2) ‘Spontaneous Nasalisation ’ in MIA. and NIA. Onomatopoetics. 

178 . The above are cases where the nasalisation in Bengali corres- 
ponds to, or is based on, a nasal or « anusvara » in OIA. But there are 
cases in Bengali and other NIA. in which tbh. words show nasalisation where 
there is no nasal in the corresponding OIA. form, as in Sanskrit : c.<j., Bengali 
ttfa « his- *, Hindi « has *, but OIA. « v /has- * ; Hindi «slcii* (*= satya-), 
« nfd * (nidra), « sip * (sarpa) ; Marathi « klsav*, beside « kasav * (kacchapa); 
Hindi, Marathi « Esu * (a£ru ) ; etc. These are cases of the so-called 
‘ spontaneous nasalisation ’ in NIA. It seems there was an old tendency in 
Indo- Aryan, imposed upon it, it may be, by the non-Aryan speeches, towards 
articulating through both the mouth and the nose, and thus bringing in a 
nasalisation. This seems to have resulted also in a nasal after-glide of the 
vowel, an « anusvara *, which was normally altered to a full class nasal 
corresponding to the stop sound which might follow : but the « anusvara « 
was retained before the sibilants and other open consonants. Prakrit 
spelling preserves the * anusvara * in most cases. This nasalising habit 
goes back certainly to Late OIA. and Early MIA. times : e.g., a Pali form 
like « mahinsa * (mahisa),= Hindi « bhals <*mhaihsa » ; and a case like Skt. 
« karkata * crab and « kankata » armour (cf. Bengali « k&k^LrS * crab ; 

compare Latin * cancer * and Greek « karkinos » crab), which seem to be 
allied, would show that it was found in OIA. But it was prominent, as cau 
be seen from the extant remains, from the Second MIA. Period. Second MIA. 
had forms like « vaijka (= vakka, vakra), dausana ( = dassana, dar&ma), 
jampai (=jappai\ jalpati), phansa (phassa, sparsa), parjkhi ( = pakkhi, 
pak§in), etc. (see Pischel, §§74, 86). This kind of spontaneous nasalisation 
was a characteristic thing in Second MIA. phonology ; and dm words seem 
to have a special preference for alternative forms with the intrusive 
« anusvara » or nasal. The NIA. words with nasalised vowels can in most 
cases be referred to MIA. forms with intrusive nasal : and for such cases, 
where the extant remains in MIA. (Pali, Prakrit, Apabhrahsa) do not 
furnish us with forms showing this spontaneous nasalisation, we have to 
go to MIA. hypothetical forms. (G. A. Grierson, ‘ Spontaneous Nasalisation 
in the Indo-Aryan Languages/ JBAS., 1922, pp. S8I ff.) Spontaneous 
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nasalisation is therefore not a NIA. phenomenon : for the NIA. forms given 
above, we have to postulate Second MIA. forms like « *hansa- ( - hassa, 
hasya), *sanca ( = sacca, satya), *ninda ( = nidda, nidra), *sampa ( = sappa, 
sarpa), *kaQehava ( = kacchava, kacchapa), *ansu (=assu, asru) *, etc., in 
the analogy of existing nasalised forms. And it would be seen that the 
nasal occurs in double consonant groups generally. As Grierson has 
shown, in many cases the MIA. nasal or « anusvara » is not transformed 
into the nasalisation of the vowel in NIA., but remains as a pure nasal, 
or as what may be called a reduced nasal — the rhythm of the sentence 
commonly determining the matter. 

So far as NIA. is concerned, these forms with spontaneous nasalisation 
are of the same category as those which show original OIA. or historical 
nasalisation, being equally inherited from MIA. All NIA. do not entirely 
agree in details, although all share in the results of this general principle 
or preference of MIA. : words with spontaneous nasalisation occur in one 
NIA. speech, say, Western Hindi, but are absent in another, say, Bengali, 
and vice versa : e.g . , Bengali has « sap$ », « p3 * « chare * from 

« sappa, paa, chadij- », whereas Hindi shows « sip, p3#, chire * from 
« *sampa, *pawa, *chand * of MIA., and Bengali « k&th^t, 

kayeth$ * from « *kawattha, *kayattba, kai'ttha * (kapittha) can be 
compared with Marathi « kava/h » (*kavantha) : conversely, Bengali has 

« puthi * (*ponthia) beside Hindi etc. « pothl * (potthia), 

«t kudin^ • jumping beside Hindi « kudna *, etc. 

Examples in Bengali: « Ikh * (%rjkhi, akkhi=aksi ) ; 

« akh&r^ * beside « akliar^t * (*agkhara, akkhara=aksara) ; 

« lc * (*anci, acci = arcis); « ithi » stone of fruit (*anthi, atthi = 

asthil ; beside « It^t, it$ * (*inta, itta < *ittha=ista) ; ^51 

« ucn, uca * (*unca, ueca) ; ^ « ut^t, u# * (*unta, utta < *uttha 

= ustra ) ; « kik^pa * (*karjka(Ja-, kakkada = karkata : cf. kagkata 

armour)-, « kikur » (*kaijko<Jia, kakkodia = karkotika) ; 

« kikh^ * (*kagkha, kakkha = kaksa) ; « kuk(u)rii * (*kugkuda-, 

kukkmja = kukkuta); C$t*f * k§kh * (^korjkha, kokkha, cf. kuksi) ; 

« kuja * (*kufija-, kujja, khujja = kubja) ; ft* « kude * jumps (*kundai, 
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kuddai — kuidati); « ghls- » , «gh§?- * , ^ « gh&t- * , fafe 

« gbit- *, ^ * ghut- * (*ghinsa-, *ghanta, *gbinta, *ghunta=*ghissa, 
ghatt[h]a, ghitt[h]a, ghuttfhjasv/ghfS-, ghfsta) ; fftS « cache * scrapes 
(caficbal, cacchai, *taccha‘i = taksati) ; d>5l « ceca- * shout ("cinca-, *cicca, 
cf. clt-kara ) ; £ « cuci * (*cunca- ?, cf. cueuka) ; C|C5 « chice * 

(*cbeiica'i ? *Sencayati, Secayati) ; cfjffl « ch^dS * (*chenda-, ehidda=chidra) ; 
^ « chuty • ruse (*chunta, *ehutta, *sutta= sutra); « ch88 * 

(*chuihva‘i, chuvai = sppSati) ; C^t5 * cb8e^ * (*chofica, *soca = sauca) ; 
^jrfaRT * jh&jh&ra » (*jhanjhara, jhajjhara= jharjhara) ; * <Jhet(b)a » 

(*<}herita, (Jhittha = dhpsta) ; « tutiyS * (*tuntha-, Skt. tuttha) ; 

^ « tfis^ » (*tun6a ?, tfisa) ; STlSfl, 5?t$1 « nag(g)a * (*nagga-, nagga= 
nagna); MB. sfftf « nindft, nldft * (*ninda, nidda=nidra) ; 

« piclty * (*p5fiella ? = praclra) ; « put(h)i * a fish (*ponthi, pottlii, 

prosthi) ; « puthi *, beside * puthi * (*ponthia, potthia=pustika) ; 

« pip^a * (*pimpada-, *pimpida-, *pippi/ada, cf, pipllikS); 

« pa(h)uch- * arrive (*pahuiica, *pahuccha, OIA. *pra-bhu-ccba : 
see p.344); « pSra * (*penda-, peda=petaka) ; « pbSki * 

(*phagkia, cf. phakkika) ; « pb&sijl * (pharisa = pasa) ; ^5| 

« bltula * bullet, pellet (*bantula, vattula = vartula ) ; lit* * mag * 
(*magga, magga=marga ) ; JTftff = sift®, beside sfTH « mag (g)e, mage * 
(*maggei, maggei = margayati) ; *ff*f « * (*sarisa, *sassa = sasya) ; 

* e&jaru *, also « sSjaru * porcupine (*sanja-, sajja-, 

*senja-, sejja-=§alya--|-rupa) ; *ft5l « sSca * (*safica-, sacca = satya) ; ft 1 ! 
beside * bis-, has- * (*hariea-, hassa., hasya) ; * hlk^l * (*hagka, 

hakka) ; * bgt^t * (*hent[h]a, hettba=*adhistat) ; etc. 

Of the Bengali dialects, that of Rat^ha, especially West Ba^ha, has 
a great fondness for nasalisation, and this tendency is noticeable from 
the 14th century ($KK.). The conjunctive participle affix « -iya * 
is particularly noticeable as being always nasalised in West Ratjha, into 
fcfl, fal, etc.=« iyi », and this nasalisation still subsists. It is 

especially absent or weak in East Bengal. 

In cases like § fp « cuci », C^t5 « chSc^t *, « chece *, % 5 « chfic * 

A *-s 

etc., noticed above, as well as $T5 « kic^t » (kaca), c^5l « pBc5 » (pecaka), 
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where we have a single « c » in OIA., the nasalisation may be specially 
Bengali, being only a carrying on of the MIA. phonetic peculiarity in 
NIA. ; so also in forms like $ « y/cu * leak (cyav), and c3>1 « ch 8 * touch 
(MIA. chuv-), « jui * (juhl, yuthl), and in words showing nasalisation 
of MIA. vowels in contact, or of a form like $ ^ « iflsa », with one 
consonant only. Or it may be through nasalisation in OB. of the «vr » glide 
into « ft » : cf. « chuvaT, *chu\Vai, *chu#ai, NB. chSy *. NB. shows some 
cases of spontaneous nasalisation in foreign loan-words as well : e.g., 3 »f 
« hii§ * senses < Persian « ho 8 *, « huka * < Perso-Arabic « huqqah », 

« pipe » < Portuguese « papaia », « hispStal » < English 

« hospital », etc. 

179. Onomatopoetics are a characteristic class of words in NIA. 

which have nasalised vowels. Most NIA. onomatopoetic forms go back 
to MIA., they are of indigenous development (see ante, p. 175), and as 
a rule they cannot be traced to OIA. In the few that are found in Vedic, 
nasals do not form any conspicuous element (cf. Whitney, ‘ Sanskrit 
Grammar,’ §109 la, §1185). Cf. NB. C$51 * cec3 * shout, OIA. « ciccika * 
a bird. The MIA. equivalents of Bengali onomatopoetics are not always 
found, but the principle of formation is the same. Nasalisation in NB. 
onomatopoetics prefers the [ a;] = earlier [e] sound; e.g., « k&t-k&t *, 

but [kaet kset] ; « tuk-tuk *, but [task task]. 

(See references at p. 175, for lists of onomatopoetics in Bengali etc., and 
their significance.) 

180 . Nasalisation is a noteworthy thing in NIA. phonology, but, 
nevertheless, there are cases showing the dropping of an original OIA. nasal. 
In origin such elision is undoubtedly dialectal, like the preservation of the 
'spontaneous nasalisation’ of MIA. As has been said before, nasalisation 
is left unnoticed in Bengali orthography when there is a pure nasal in the 
preceding or following syllable : Ht&t « mSca * (manea), * math&uql » 
(manthana), JRff « n&n&d^ » (nanandf) etc. are not cases of loss of nasalisa- 
tion. Loss of OIA. nasalisation figured iu MIA. itself in a few words 
which have been inherited by NIA. : e.g., OIA. « vinsati, trinSat, sinha * > 
MIA. < visa, tlsa, slha * > NIA. « bis (vis), tls, si *. Examples from 
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Bengali are 'STffa’W, « alip&na, alp&na * (alimpana-) ; f?| « kichu * 

(of. kincid) ; *piwt * kulfcjl » (kula-pafijl) ; ffrf? « ch&tak^ * of. Hind. 
« chat Ik » (*sat-tngka ) ; Tjf^l « taka * beside *$* t<Ft « *fcSk5 » > J Hi «t§ya* 
(tagka-) ; MB. fl>$ « tit& * wet (y/tim) ; ift5l * dara * (*dan4hsi<danstra) . 
MB. « y/ nidi * (nircnanch); * patykl * beside ’It 5 !?, ’It 5 !?, 

* pfll&gk/gi, pal&g * (*pallagkia, *paryagkika) ; C*tpf * pod^t » a caste 
(’pundra ) ; 5?R| « bh&ysa * (adj.) (Pali mahiiisa-, mahisa) ; f53<T « bhit&r^ * 
(abhyantara) ; f%5 « y/bhij * (abhyanj-) ; c^'Sl « rerl * (eranda-) ; 

f"f?5! « sik&ty *, beside OB. « siijkala » (sfgkhala, spgka) ; 

« s&k^trl », sfig^trl * leavings of meal, beside jfaf® «sak^rl * (fiagkata-) ; MB. 

t’T&t'f * sScSntjl, secant * hawk (sancana) ; etc. The loss of the nasal 
in the present participle affix « -it- * from « -ant- *, in the locative affix 
05 « te* from * *anta-dhi>*antahi *, in the dative post-position 5C? « t&re* 
from « antar-e *, is specially Bengali, i.e., originated in the NIA. period. 

[Ill] Nasalisation through Inter vocai. ‘-m-,’ ‘ -n-.’ 

181. There are two other cases of nasalisation in NIA., also derived 
from MIA. 

(i) Single intervocal « -m- * of OIA. became « w *, bilabial spirant 
nasalised, a nasal [u], after the Second MIA. Period. With palatal vowels, 
« W * iigured as « y » in Early NIA. This « w, f » normally occurs in NIA, 
as a mere nasalisation of a contiguous vowel. Kg., 'STf^, "4^, 'lirft 
« Sls^t, &is$, Is^ » (*avHSa, amisa ) ; « bhfti * (bhuwi, bhumi). In Late 

MIA., a « iv * sound at times became « W * through analogy or infection, 
and nasalised a vowel in NIA.: e.g., eMB. « p3ar& * (*pawara, 

pavala, prabala) ; « sfta * tendril (*su$-a, *suwa-, *sua-, Suka-) ; 

so probably OB. « *haii »<«*hawa, hawam<hakath=aham ». Conversely, 
there are cases of denasalisation of * -m- > -$■- > -w- * in NB. : e.g., ^ppfl 
« kada * (kardama); UP! « c&li * I walk (*caliwi, *calimi= calami) ; cf. 
also ^|5^, * p§c&'i, sat&'i, at&'i *, p. 303, beside * ch&u’i * 

(*cha-mika). This is discussed under f Nasals/ in the Phonology of the 
Consonants, 
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(ii) Id the OB. and eMB. affix « -8 * for the instrumental, we have 
a ease of nasalisation of the vowel through contact with original « -n- * 
which dropped out : « -ena * > -ena, -enam * > « -eth, 4S *. So OIA. 
genitive plural affix « -iinSm * gives « -a * in Bengali. (See pp. 303, 306, 
ante ; also in Morphology, under ‘ Inflexions of the Noun,’ and ‘ the 
Pronouns.’) 


P 09 T-C 0 NS 0 NANTAT, ‘ -m-, -ft- ’ IN TaTSAMAS. 

In ts. words in NB., « -m- » subscript nasalises the vowel, and is not 
itself pronounced separately: c.g., 3^% « rukmini » [rukklnij, 'STf^l 

« atma * [atta], « padma * [podd3, poddo], * smasana * [/sjan] , 

« bhisma * [bfiljp], « vismarana * [bijpran], Skt. ! $1 : TR 

« tasmai, tasmiu » etc. = [toJJ5I, toJ’J’xn]. The pronunciation [atma] for 
ssTpSII = [atld, fltta, dtta] is on rare occasions heard, but that is un-Bengali. 
In the group 35 « jfi *, « -ft- » similarly nasalises the vowel and is dropped : 
* jnana » = [g&:n], fa 1 ® * vijna * = [biggo]. 



CHAPTER IV 


PHONOLOGY OP THE NATIVE ELEMENT: VOWELS 
[D] Intrusive Vowels (« Viprakarsa *, Anaptyxis). 

182 . The introduction of a glide vowel between two consonants 
forming a group has been referred to before (p. 256. See Pischel, § 131ff. ; 
Geiger, Pali Grammar, § 29 fE). It has occurred in all the periods of IA., as 
of other Indo-European speeches. The glide vowel comes between a liquid, 
« r, 1 * or a nasal, « m, n » plus a stop, or the other way, or between a 
sibilant and another consonant ; or, again, between two stops. The intrusion 
of the vowel takes place most frequently in connection with a liquid or 
nasal. A glide breath or voice, which is easily transformed into a vowel, 
comes in between two dissimilar stops when the first one is fully exploded and 
articulated: and the normal Indian habit, ever since the assimila- 
tion of dissimilar consonant groups leading in the MIA. period, has been 
to pronounce consonants in full, favouring the incoming of the glide. (See 
p. 251.) Hence Indian pronunciation of English words like act, begged 
[ffikf, bsgd] commonly becomes [sekHh, ifik 3 t 9 , aekt-b’] and [beg 9 <J 0 ], and 
button, sudden [bA/n, sArZn] become [baton, sAiJan], The sounds of « r, 1, 
m, n » can be pronounced by themselves, and in this they partake of the 
nature of vowels, and so they can easily bring in a vowel in their train ; and 
the same remark is to a slight extent true of the sibilants. Apart from these 
vocalic glides, there are the consonantal glides « w, y », in origin also vocalic 
sounds, which occur between two vowels. Their nature has been discussed 
before (pp. 838 ff.). 

From the Early MIA. period, Sanskrit borrowings were coming in, 
and they often showed this intrusive vowel. In Second and Late MIA., 
old worn-down ibk. forms were frequently replaced by cognate ts. forms, 
and NIA. has duly inherited them. Thus the proper ibh. « sasava, sassava* 
(sarsapa) was replaced by « *sarisava *, whence Hindi « sars8 », Beng. Jlfint, 
jpWl « s&risS, s&rsa » ; instead of the expected OB, tbh, « *pama » < MIA. 



« *pamma * < OIA. « padma » , we have in OB. (Carya 49) « pS,vi& 

= paua * < MIA. sis. with intrusive vowel « *pau#a, paduma * < 
« padma * . The Old Mitgadhl tbh. « ka^taviya * , written * kataviya * 
iu the ASoka inscriptions, from OIA. « kartavya *, came to be replaced, 
possibly during the Transitional MIA. period, by a sis. with anaptyxis 
« *karitavya, *karitabba * , which became in Late MIA. « *kariabba * , 
the source of the Magadhan « k&rib- *, « karab- * etc : the Old 

MagadhI « *kattaviya * would have given a NB. * *katui * . 

Apart from those cases of * viprakarsa * in MIA., mainly with the 
liquids and sonants (which are rather difficult to distinguish if one of the 
two consonants is not a stop in OIA.), NI A. has carried on this principle 
in adopting Is. words, and foreign words. This practice was quite 
a characteristic habit of the NIA. speeches in their ‘ Old ’ and * Middle ’ 
period ; and in Modern NIA. it has fallen into disfavour, through the greater 
influence of Sanskrit on the literary language. The « viprakarsa * forms 
are never used in prose, and in conversation, except in the case of some 
stereotyped or well-established forms : but they are thought quite proper 
for poetry. Each language has its preferences for « viprakarsa » forms : 
where Hind! will use forms iu writing and conversation like « bhagat, 
ratan, jatan, magan, sanch » etc., Bengali will prefer « bh&kt&, rfttna, 
jfttnfi, (yatu&), m&go&, sneh& (or ‘ stchfi, ’) * ; but in the colloquial, 
forms like « puttur, bhuru, n&kkh&tt&r, tiris, bajjar » would be perfectly 
proper in Bengali;*-’* ' ’ 

In Bengali, intrusive vowels determine their nature from those in 
their contiguity, as in most languages. Words, is. or foreign, cannot end 
in two consonants in Bengali : either they must have the prop of a final 
vowel, or « viprakarsa *. 

Examples of « viprakarsa * in Bengali : 

(i) « -&• * : « &nf ArA-jamI » (antar-yaroin) ; wrfajff * ar&sl * 

(adarga- : MIA.: see p. 256) ; ^sr «kar&m^* (karma); « kisan^f * 

(kfsna) ; « g&r&b$ * (garva) ; *13 C5? « g&raje * (garjati); « g&ras^ » 

(grasa) ; 5^ « Cand&r^ * (candra) ; 5^3 « c&kk&r^ * (cakra) ; 

* chfcradijl » (sraddha : see p. 190) ; 5RJ[ « j&n&m^ » (janma) ; sis. Wtspll, 
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* jocchina, joch&na * (jyotsna) ; « t&ras$ * (tr3sa) ; Jf*»R 

* d4r&§&n^l * ; « dlp&ti » (dlpti ) ; *BTO « dh&r&m^ ; i^P « n&kkb&ttAr^ * 

(naksatra), cf. tbit. MB. SW'JI « nikhata*; *tp « p&tt&rgl » (patra); *tpf 

* p&r&sql » (sparsa) ; *ftP « patt&r^ * (patra ) ; ’ISt 4 !, * p&ran(l) * 

(prana, -I) ; MB. 3$?T, NB. * b&j&r&, b&jj&r^i * (vajra) ; MB. fasffiq 
« bid&g4dh& * (vidagdha) ; MB. CP*® « bek&t& * (vyakta) ; 3^3 « bh&k&tql * ; 

* bhadr&-badhu * , also * bhadd&r$-b&ti * < « *bhadAr&, 

bhSt&ra », with influence of genitive « -ar& * (bliratf-vadhu) ; s;$f»T « m&g&n^ * ; 
P 5 ® « marital * (marta) ; pjf « m&r&m^ * ; « mur&cha »; ^3T3 

« mur&ti » ; « jat&n$ » (yatna) ; $3^ « r&tanijl * ; « l&g&n$ * ; MB. 

* lubadha » ; « svap&n^t * ; * sv&rag<jt » ; « s5st&r^l * ; 

* sv&t&ntArijf » ; etc., etc. 

Cf. i’ffa 5 ? « garastha * < « * garahastha » or « *garhastha, or 
« *grahasllia » ( = g|’hastlia) ; MB. Sf?R « jar&ma * birth, a very common 
word, is a back formation from the Ibli. ^t 5 ? « jama », found in OB., = 
MIA. « jamma *<0IA. « jamna *, on the analogy of « karama, dharama < 
karma, dharma > kamma, dhamma > tbit, katna, dliama * ; we have even 
a false restoration to pseudo-Sanskrit of this « jarama *, to ®*5 « jarr»& *. 

(ii) « -i- * : « indir * (indra) ; if?FCS > fofpl « kire < kiriya * 

an oath, e.t/., * toi ^ kire * (/ swear ) on thy funeral ides (kriya) ; 

MB. fV|fp, « girisA, girisA » (MIA. « *girissa * = « gil-ma » : a 

genuine Magadhl form, with « *-ss- » for « -sm- * ; cf. a ibli. 'SJI-Ij « guma-t# * 
heat, slujffiiiesx = MIA. « *gumlra *, probably connected with «gimha*); 
NB. sis. « girismi » [girlj/i] (grlsma ) ; girit » (ghj-ta) ; 

« chirl, chili * (probably MIA. sis. = « Sri * ; cf. lb It. « chi »); 

« tiris^t *, beside f3H « tri^jt » : the /bit. is 3)>f, fejf « tis^t, tls {f, • found in 
compounds (trinsat) ; MB. sis. « tiri * (MIA.: strl); 

* pirlt-(i) * (prlti) ; MB. « pihha, pillha * whence NB. 

« pile » (plilia) ; « barisa * ( ? MIA. : varsa) ; MB. folfp « bimarisa * 

(vimarsa) ; MB. * sinana * (?MIA. : snana) ; MB. « sinehA * 

(? MIA. : sneha) ; Jjfpl « sarisa * (MIA. : sarsapa-) ; etc. 

(iii) « -u-»: < 51T'9R, 'SII'9^ « agun(i) * (agni); MB. « durubara* 

(durvSra) ; MB. 5?ppit*t * durujoga » (duryoga) ; «duwar4 
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< dwar& » (dvSra) ; -fjpff « padumA, -mini * (« padma * ; cf. OB. 
« pafig » < MIA. * paduma- ») ; MB. <3^*1 « puhupi *, through Braja-bull 
influence (*puhpa=puspa); « puttur^ * (putra) ; « bhuru * (bbru); 

^51 « mukuta * (mukta) ; MB. « lubudhi * (lubdha) ; ■f^MT « S&ttur * 
(satru) ; « 61ddur$ * (sudra) ; MB. « sukhumA = * (? MIA., 

= suksma) ; spin « sumArA » (smar-, smf » ; the MIA. sts. « sumara » gives 
MB. CTtw « soifrAr- », with change of « -m- > to « ft ») ; etc. Cf. English 
flute > * phulut ». 

* -e- * : C’fat 5 ! * geram^ » (grama) ; « cherSddA *, besides 

« ch&rad^L *: see p. 190; C*PT5 « peretA (preta). Cf. English glass > 

« gelSs * . 

(v) « -o- * : * solokql * (sloka) ; folk Bengali (TltCSt® « soroty * 

(srotas) ; etc. 

For < viprakarsa * in foreign words, see ‘ Phonology of the Foreign 
Elements/ 


[E] Prothesis of Vowels. 

183. A change similar to that of the Latin « sperare » to French 
« esp^rer * also characterised the transformation of a few words from 01 A. 
into MIA. : e.g., Pali « itthl * < « *istrl = strl *, « umhayati » < 

« *usmayate = smayate * . The prothetic vowel, however, was exceedingly 
rare in MIA., groups like « sk-, st-, sp-, sm- * being almost always 
assimilated or altered to « kh-, th- (fch-), ph-, mh- ». In is. forms in 
NIA., too, we find the prothetic vowel in some words. It occurs as « &- * 
or * i- * . The « a- » seems to have become « 5 * in MB., and the MB. 
forms have been continued down to NB. : eg., srfa'R « asnan^l » (snSna), cf. 
Hindi « asnan * ; * aspAdd(h)a * (spardba) ; « ist(i)rl * , folk 

pronunciation of « strl » . Compound consonant groups like $ « gka » , % 
« ska » etc. are pronounced in the school room as , srf$ * AijkA * , 'sjfa « askA » 
etc., following the old tradition of the prothetic vowel. The names of the 
three nasals ®, tip, «| « i), n, n » have got a prothetic vowel before them, 
being pronounced &fl, ^*, '®TtC c f1 [ua, 13, dno] : cf. the OriyS name for 
« n »■■■ - « anA * or « AnA » . 
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Words like fsf* « tirl », « tana * are MB. stss. without prothetic 

vowel (*sti ri *= strl ; stana), which simply have dropped the « s- *, Ts. 
words with the prothetic vowel are not many in Bengali, but a number of 
examples are found from among foreign loan-words. 

A few words in MB. have a prothetic « S- *, which has no special 
value, except perhaps that of an intensive. The source of this « &-, a- » 
is not clear (see Morphology, under Formative Affixes : * Prefixes ’) : 

e.g., « akumarl, ikumarl * virgin, « &m&nd& * 

bad, etc. 

[F] Epenthesis. 

184. Epenthesis of « -i- * or « -u- * is not unknown to MIA., but 
there it is not regular, not at all a characteristic of the language, only 
some sporadic instances of it being found : e.g., « kera < *kaira, *kairla, 
*karla = karya *, an old sts. of the MIA. period, used in Late MIA. (like 
« kaa<kpta » , as well as « kara, kara ») with the genitive to strengthen it ; 
peranta < *pairanta, *pairlanta, *parlanta = paryanta * ; « pora < *paura, 
*pauraa, *parua = parva * , etc. (Cf. Pischel, § 176.) In Magadhl 
Apabhransa, epenthesis doe6 not seem to have occurred. It is found only 
to a very limited extent in ‘ Bihar! ’ ; and although it is quite a common 
characteristic of the Eastern Magadhan group, it cannot be said to have 
come into force in the Magadhan dialects or languages before the NIA. 
period. The OB. remains in the Cary as and in Sarv&nanda, as well as 
the names in the inscriptions, do not give any traces of epenthesis. Forms 
in the Ofiya inscriptions of the 15th century (see ante, p. 107) show how 
epenthesis had become established in Oriya by that date. In later Oriya, 
the epenthetic habit fell into desuetude. The SadanI form of Central and 
West Magadhan can be said to have epenthesis : e.g., « mairke < mari-ke » 
having beaten, * mairke < mari-ke » having died, * ghait < gbati * having 
lessened, « aij, kail < 5ji, kali * today, tomorrow, * ka’it < kati * having 
cut , etc. (See E. H. Whitley, f Notes on the Gfiaw&n Dialect of Lobardaga, 
Chbota Nagpur,’ Calcutta, 1896.) In Modern Maithill etc., there are just 
traces of it, e.g., in the change of a group « -ahu » to « &h » [nfiu > o:fi], 
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and it does not look as if Old or Early Middle Maithill, as in the ‘ Varna* 
ratn&kara,’ had epenthesis. The same can be said of Magahl and 
Bhojpuriya. 

So far as Bengali is concerned, we see a weakening of « -i, -a » after 
« &, a * in the 14th century ; and the beginnings of epenthesis certainly 
go back to that century. In the 15th century, in the works of KfttivBsa, 
Vijaya-gupta, and the rest, works which are preserved in rather late MSS., 
epenthesis is a noticeable thing. That the language was already anticipating 
the * - i -u- * sounds as short vowels ending diphthongs, and shifting 
them forwards, is evidenced from the orthography of the ^KK. : e.g., '5ft 
« asihi * = « aisihi * you will come (precative), beside 'ST^T « aisA, * you 
come ; « asu * 1 beside * aisu * let him come ; 'STffjf, « asi, as! », 

'SftWl * asii * having come , 'srfjft * as! * I come, 

« asib&, -be, -bekft » will come — * aisi, aisia, aisi, aisibft, etc. *, beside 'art^C*! 
« aise * he comes ; « pali = paili * thou hast obtained, beside *tt^*!, 

etc. * pailft, pay i 1& * has obtained (also *CH * p3bi = paibi * I shall get) ; *(Pf, 
*f^t « p&si, p&sl * having entered, *fP!<iPl * pftsiS, p&sifia * ibid,, *tf*!*[ 

« pisil& * entered, « p&su 1 * let him enter, pfti- * , beside « p&isl * 
having entered, « p&isu * let him enter, fat 1 ! « p&ise * enters ; « b&si * 

=« h&isl * thou art beside $f$|'3|l « h&yiS * having been ; etc. These spellings are 
entirely in the spirit of later MB. orthography for the epenthetic vowel — like 
3tf?T « bari * for Tff? * bair * bahiri * (bahis), 'STf^ « alu * for 

^t^*! « aul& * dishevelled (aknla), calu » for « cauty *, and even 
*ft$ « dadu * for the Mohammedan name « daud * (Da’ud). 

Epenthesis in MB. is simply the anticipation of an « i * or •« u * before 
the consonant after which it occurred was pronounced : e.g., 

* k&ri(y)a * > « *k&iri(y)a » having done. In most of the dialects, 

the anticipatory or epenthetic vowel was retained, and the original one 
was dropped generally, after it had afEected the character of contiguous 
«3» by advancing it a little — e.g., « k&ir(y)a » [ko!ra<*koiria], 

as in East Bengali. In the Standard Bengali development of vowels by 

1 Can these spellings suggest a pronunciation 1 *dusu, *pausu,’ in which the ‘ i 9 was 
turned to 1 u’ by contamination, beside a likely 1 fiisu, paisu * P 
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Umlaut and Contraction, it seems that both the original vowel and its 
anticipatory form are at the basis of the modern words : e.g., 

« *k&iria * > T’ES, « kore * [oi > ol > o, ia > ia > e® > 6, e] ; 

so JrN « sathqt *, « sathua * > *Jft^5T| « *sauthua * > 

« saithuS » (cf. Typical East Bengali « sautha, saltha ») > 

Standard Colloquial C*iM1 « selho * companion [cm > *aii > *ara > ai > e, 
ua > uo > uo > o] . Epenthetic « u * changed to * i * in most Bengali 
dialects. In original disyllables, ending in « -i, -u », there is no retention of 
the vowel in its original place any longer — at least in the modern speech — 
after there is epenthesis : e.g., « kali * *kaili *>East Bengali 

Tt^l> ^*1 « kail, kail *, Standard Colloquial « kal * [ka:l] ; but certain 
West Bengali dialects indicate the presence of the final « -i * in MB. by 
having a slightly palatalised « 1 * — like *TT « -ly * — in addition to an 
advanced « a * : [ ka:l« , ka:j] . There was no epenthesis when « -i * (as in 
the affix of the verb, first person, present tense) historically is the result 
of Vowel Contraction (see page 351): e.g., « k&ri » Ido (< *karil, 

*kari#i, *karimi = *karami, karomi) ; but MB. has an epenthetic form 
like « iiri * for the ts. « ari * enemy. Ts. words also undergo epenthesis 
in Bengali. 

Epenthetic vowels generally are not preserved in the Standard 
Colloquial and in West Bengali : they have brought in other phonetic 
changes. Examples : 'STff®? « aji *> * 3ij, aj * ( adya ) ; ts. 'srffif 

« adi * > « aid, ad *; « alip&na * > wfapsil, 

« ailp&na, alp&na* (alimpana -) ; « kati * kait, kat * dregs, 

dirt (cf. Skt. kit$a) ; « kaliya » the black one> * kailya, 

kele * (*kala + ika+a) ; *ff?l « kh&li * dregs, mustard cake « kh&il, 

khol* (MIA. khall) ; * gSthi » > «gait, g£t* (ganthi, 

granthi) ; « cari * > M*T * Pair, car * (catvari) ; ts. srffo * jati * > 

3Tt$ « jax’t, jat » ; ^filSa « finite * to cross > « t&irte, 

torte * (< v/tf) ; ?Tff%C3 * thakite * to remain > Stilt'S, « thaikte, 

thakte * (thakk-, stabh-kf ) ; 'Stfa * dali * pulses > t5f5| « dsil, dal * ; sts. 
STtfaW 3 ! « narikela * > « nairkkl^, narkil » ; « p&fi§I * 

* *p&irsi, porsl * (prativeSin) j « panita * sealery > 
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•fftspl, *ft$l « pSintS, pSntS * (panlya-) ; MB. sts. « puni * > 

* puin, pun * (*punla, punya) ; « phutite * > 

« phuitte, phutte * (sphut-ya-) ; « bujhite * to understand > 

« buijhte, bujhte * (budhy-) ; ^JTl « munisi, munisS * > 

fSppfl « *muinsa, minsS * fellow (Early MIA. munisa man) ; Stfo 
« rSti * > St® « rfiit, rat * (ratri) ; iTtfanl « rakhiyS * having kept > 
* raikhya, rekhe * {■f raks) • « s&risa * mustard Jf’rt 

* sftirsa, sorse * (sarsapa-) ; ^f?f > « h&ri > b&ria * a name { contemp - 

tuous) >^J1, Si’tiT * hairy a, hore * ; etc., etc. 

Tf^Tl « kalua * the black one > « *kaulua, 

*kailua » (final « a * a back sound),* kelo * (=kala + uka-); OB. « kaftaru *> 
MB. ^ « kS^ur * (kama-rupa) ; OB. « khaeu » > c^tt^T 

« #kh&us^, khos * (kacchu) ; *C^tt^fp' 5 Tl « gokhurua * cow-lioof {-marked) = cobra, 
from mark on its C^TfaEJl « *goukhru5, gokhro * (gd-ksura-) ; 

« j&l-ua» weaterp'>*^s^B \ ) * j&ula, j&ila, jolo» ; so adjectives 
in « -ua * like SfT^Tl « math-ua * belonging to the field > 

« *mauthua, maitha, metho »), « jh&r-ua » stormy, « majh-ua * 

of the middle, ^51 « batua * of the road (cf. Standard Colloquial c^t®1 
« beto ghora * a hack), etc. ; iffS> « dadu * > Wpf * daud, dad * (dadru); 
sf-fsj, irf^ « magu, magu * a woman, wife {in contempt ) > ?f$f « maug, 

m 5g », ?|^f+Jr « maug- + 1 * > sft^t « magi * a loose woman (mSrga-) ; 
ts. JTft * sadhu * > Jlt&f, « saud(h), saidh, sadh * , cf. 

genitive CTW « saudher, saidher, sedher*; etc. 

It will be seen that the group « ai, au > ai * resulting from epenthesis 
becomes* e* in some cases ; and epenthetic « 4ur * from the group « *-iru * 
becomes contracted to « -ur *, as in « kawur * above, and 

« baclmr * , MB. * bach&rn * (cf. Oriya « bSch&ru *, Marafhl 

« vasrfi » = vatsya-rupa), % ’tt^T « gab(h)ur * youth (< gabharu 

garbha-rupa child), etc. 

See also § lot (i), 1.V2 (i). 

185. The semivowel 5 « y » subscript ( « yi-ph&la *), in a 
consonant group in ts. words, behaves like ^ « i * , and undergoes epenthesis : 
WfS « 5dya * , pronounced in East Bengal as [aiddoj ; so ^13! « anya * 
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[oinno], Wl « kanyS * = [koinna], « kSvya » — [kaibbo], 

« karya *=[kairj^o, kairdzo], >I$J * satya * = [joitto] (but cf. T5 « sva-tva * 
« sat-tva * both = [/otto]), CTfflT « yogya * = [$6iggo, dzdiggo], Jffoij 
« sandhya * = [/aind(fi)o], *ft*5T'5J « pa&atya * = [pa/^jbitto], 

« mithya » = [milttha, mittha], etc. Sanskrit ^ « ks » had in Bengali, 
Assamese and Oriya the value of « kby- » initially and « -kkhy- « in the 
interior of a word ; and Sanskrit ® « jn * similarly had the sounds of 
« gy- } -ggy- * , with nasalisation of the contiguous vowels. The « -y- * 
element of these groups equally undergo epenthesis : e.g., « I4ks4 * 

[loikkho], «I*P « aksa * [oikkho], «t4t&-ksan^» by that time 

[totoikkhon] , ifipSI’F * pratyaksa * [prottoikkho < *proittoikkho] ; cf. 

« k§ama>khy4ma *, pronounced [khema, khaema] ; PS « yajna *=[$;oigg5, 
dzoigg3], * ajnat4» [olggato], etc. 

Epenthetic « i, u » were pronounced very short or weak, and they led 
to the formation of diphthongs with preceding vowels ; and either these 
diphthongs remain (as in East Bengali), or the « i, u * are entirely dropped, 
with resultant modification of preceding « 4 » to « 5 * and « a » to * e * 
(as in the Standard Colloquial). Some dialects both of East and West 
Bengal, again, are at the intermediate stage, in which just the suggestion 
of the epenthetic vowel is heard : this extremely short vowel can be written 
as « I, ii », or as < i “ » above the line, in the Roman character : in Bengali, 
the symbol for first used for this purpose by Rai Bahadur Yogesh 
Chandra Vidyanidhi, is very convenient, beside the apostrophe (’). 
Thus « katy * ^'» 2 <?=from Skt. « kala », [ka:l] in all Bengali ; but MB. 
« kali * tomorrow, yesterday (Skt. kalya) occurs as ^>T ,? b 

[kail, ka* I, ka:j, kaU , ka:l] in the various dialects, the last being the 
Standard Colloquial (Calcutta) form ; 5^1 « c4liya» having 
5^*01, fol, ^Ib 5OTT, 5OT, [cfollia, cfoila, cfoi la, cfole, cfole] 

(also [ts] for [cj] in East Bengal) ; « s3thua * > *^^1, jjfal, 

etc. [/authua, /autha, /altlm, /elthua, Jetho] . 

The vowels « i, u *, even when not epenthetic, formed diphthongs with 
preceding vowels, « 4 , a » specially, from Early MB. (See §146, pp. 295 
ff.) In M B. orthography, epenthesis of « i, u * as well as their occurrence 
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in diphthongs was expressed in various ways. One way, which is already 
found in the &KK. (see p. 379), was not to modify the spelling in any way, 
when the following syllable had « i * or * u » ; so that « k4ri(y)a » 

would be pronounced as « k&iria», « k4ril4 » as « k4ir(i)l4 », 

« alip&na * as « 4il(i)p4n5 *, and ^tf®T * <Jali * as * dail(i) ». This practice 
brought about the orthographic habit of writing the vowel after the 
consonant even when it was originally pronounced before it, and continued to 
be pronounced so during the MB. period : e.g ., through the custom of writing 
re d powder « phagu * (=phalgu) as even when the pronunciation 
« phitug * was established, « h&u-k, hou-k * let him be 

was also written as ^ * h&ku » ; and a word like 'srfigq « aul4 * (akula) 
came to be written as 5lu * : cf. * SluSi’14 * let loose the hair 

(past tense) (for « aulail4 >), which continued to be pronounced, 

in 6pite of the spelling, with the « u * vowel, or « u > i *, before the 
« 1 * ( « aulail4, allailg *, whence Calcutta Bengali -0*1 * elal4, -le * 
[ajlale]). In some stereotyped forms, like « alu-th&lu * dishevelled , 

crumpled, the spelling-pronunciation, however, has persisted, Epenthesis was 
also phonetically indicated by writing ^ « i ^ « 4i », ^ * u * fully, 
especially it East Bengal MSS. : e.g., Jpaj « s4tya », pron. fjbitto], is found 
as « s4ity4 * ; ’STfttf « aid 4 * for 'Stffff « adi » ; « sait4 * for ?fft> 

« sati * (sasthi) ; * saud(h)4 * for sadhu » ; faw « ]4iks4 * 

for « I4ks4 *, etc., etc. Again, because the « -y- * subscript in numerous 
Is. words as pronounced was epenthetic * i *, MB. scribes, from after Early 
MB. times, employed the subscript « y * for indicating epenthesis in tbh. 
forms : e.g., ^|J « h4ly4 * for « h4I-l4 *, ^TfC^T * khatye » for 
« khalte *, « kSlya * for Vfal « kalla * = « kaliyg *, at«IT 

« rakhy4 * for ?r|^f « ralkh4 » < Stfasj, Stfaf * rakhi&, iakhih4 * = NB. 
Standard Coll. C^C^TI « rekhd * you will keep (future precative), 'sit?!! « ayy4 * 
for wrfo « ai4, aiha * (avidhava), <5Tf*ITt$ « alvag (i-)=^) » for 

« allam * 1 came, « k4rya * for « k4Ira * < ’Ffasl « k4riyS* having 
done, ^£3/ « b4sye * for « b4lse * he dwells, ^TtPlT « Ssye * for 
< alse * he comes , « pakyal4 * for * palkalg * heroism, a 

soldier's devoir (<pgi‘k), « bagygn^ » for « balg&nqt * (vatiggana), 
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and even a form like SlfTl for srfal « nSsyS * = sfl « nS-aisiyS » not 

having come. Another way, which is due to the carelessness of the scribe, 
was not to write the « i, u * at all, both epenthetic and diphthongal, even 
when the next syllable did not have these vowels — so that its presence 
could not even be implied through attraction. Thus, simply « b&l&» was 
written for « h&Il& » was, « b&harl = boharl * for 

* bftubarl * (see p. 345), « p&se » for ^Pf, *f^Pt « p&i§e » enters, < 5Tf*( 

« alfi * for <5^ * ailu » / came, etc. This method, or want of method, 
is late, and began only when in a great many words (in West Bengal), 
the * i, u * vowels came to be dropped from pronunciation. 

Among the NB. dialects, epenthesis still retains its force in the Vagga 
or East Bengal speeches. In Standard Colloquial Bengali, and in West 
Bengali generally, there has been contraction of epenthetic vowels, as well 
as Umlaut, which was a direct result of epenthesis in these forms of NB. 
(See below.) The * Crepar Xaxtrer Ortbbhed,’ being in the Dacca dialect, 
indicates epenthesis quite regularly : e.g., * coina * = (kanya) ; 

« xaidber *=*iW, STtg* (sadhu + ei^) ; « baix bia 

« basi bia * * stale marriage ,’ wedding ceremonies of the second dag ; 
« roiqha * = iWl (raksa ) ; « xoito * = >P5T (satya) ; etc., etc. 

186. Diphthongs, from original contact vowels (see § 171), as well 
as from epenthetic vowels, remained in MB. In the NB. Standard 
Colloquial, there have been some contractions, which are noted below. 

(i) MB. [oi] became [ ol ], and this was reduced into [ 0 ] when it 
occurred in a closed syllable : e.g., ^ « k&i * [kol] where ? (kahi) ; *f^P3 

[polte] < *||<S1 « pii-ta * etc. ; but > *C*(1^*i > [kholi > 

khoil > kholl > kho:l] dregs, dirt, mustard cake ; > *CJTf^p? 

written *\$r$ fjohite > /oite > Jolte] to bear, but ^fap5 > ^^P5 

> C^I^PS > written ^’^P$, also [korite > koirte > 

kolrte > korte] ; ^f*!P5 > > C^faP® [bo/ite > boi/te, 

bolfte > bolste > boste] to sit (here there has been a merging of the OB. 

root « b&is < upavi§- * into the root b&s * = Skt. « vas » dwell) ; 

[mo(fi)i/o>mol/ > morj 1 ] etc. Similarly, MB. «A5, Aii *, 
which also became * &i » , was changed to « ou, ol », which has been 
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contracted to [o] when closed by a consonant: e.g., * b&u * [boa], 

but sts. * cak§uh * > 5^, [^>kkhlu> 

cfoukh, cfbikh > cfoukh, cfolkh > cjb:kh] ; MIA. « kavuna, kaiina 
>*C^t^>C^'R [kouno > koun > ko:n] ; MIA. * caii+pahara * (< catur 
+ prahara) > &*!*, *C5lfc*fr, > 

as in C5t*l*T f*R = all the (lay long [cjbupnfinro, cj‘oupo(fi)oro > 
cfoupo:ro > cjoupo.-r, cfoipo:r > cjoupor, cfolpor > cfopor, cjbpor] ; MIA. 
« baiila * (= mukula) > MB. ^q, *#1, C^H *fr»l>C*tfc»l, *C*fal>CTt»l 
[boulo > boulo, *boIlo > boul, *boIl > bo:l] ; MIA. « *saiila * (= sakula) 
> >C*H *Ciq>C*t!H *C*tt$q>C“ltq [Joulo > joixlo, /olio > Joul, /oil 
>/o:l] ; etc., etc. 

The diphthongs, with « I, u *, or with just a suggestion of the « i, u *, 
are found still in East Bengali dialects. 

(ii) MB. « ai * remains as « ai * , except when closed by a consonant, 
when the « i » is dropped in the Standard Colloquial : e.g., « bhai *, 

but RtBfC'srftSi « aj < aij * (adya) ; '5TRrS>Rt^5, « aste > aiste, 

asite * to come ( a-vis-) ; * bar < ba(h)ir * (bahis) ; 

« pak < paik * (MIA. paikka ) ; « gat<gait * (granthi) ; 

« rat < rait * (ratri) ; and sometimes we have forms like ^t*f< 
<111*1 « bas>bais * (dva-vinsati), though the « ai * group was not a diphthong 
in MB. 

MB. « au, au > ai * is found as « au, ai * when occurring finally in 
NB., and it is contracted to «a * in West Central Bengali, when closed by a 
consonant. E.g ., q|i§ « lau » (alabu), Rtf * ai » (au, ayus), but srR « mag * 
<MB. * maug * wife, woman ; * sadh «saudh, saidh » 

(sSdhu) ; «CT<5 « dhat » « dhaut, dhait * (dhatu = retas ) ; 

«khauk >khak » let him eat (khaiatu + ka) ; etc., etc . ; cf. also 
> 5 It^l « raausl > mast » mother's sister, through influence of f*lfq * pisl *< 
« piusi » . 

* ai, au >ai * in the body of a word extended by an affix is found as < e * 
in West Central Bengali, e.g., in forms like CTOTl « meso * husband of mother's 
sister < N B. « mausua, maisua *, from « mausl » 

=NB. nt^l « mas! * (matp-svasf -) ; « dhono *< MB. *<fl^5' B f1> 
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qftpm * dhSunuB, dhainua, dhanna » (land) growing paddy, rice-spirit (dhan- 
+ ua, <dhanya) j « heto * < MB. « hSu$ua, 

haituS, hatua » belonging to the market (hata, hatta) ; so OfCTl « deno > given 
at a gift (dan-ua, dana) ; etc., etc. 

It seems that in West Central Bengali, especially round about Calcutta, 
Hugli etc., just in the Late MB. period, the normal change of MB. 
« ai », as well as of « ai < au », when this « si * was not final (i.e., when 
it was closed by a consonaut or was in the middle of the word), was to an 
« e * . This is closely connected with umlaut in this dialect. But 
influence of other dialects, and especially of the literary language, prevented 
a wholesale contraction of « Si * to « e », in the speech of the upper classes 
at least. Thus, we have * pele • obtained, C’lW « khele * ate , 4^f 

also 4*IfJ( « elum, elam * l came, 4E5f| « elo * he came, also 4E*l1 * elo * dishe- 
velled etc. (respectively = Literary Bengali 5 Tt^?l * paili » , * khaili *, 

or better '®Tff^|®Tt 5 T * Silaai, asilam », or better « ail A, 

asila *, and MB. ail a, aula *) : these have become the accepted 

forms in the colloquial when it is used in writing. If we have * car * 
four < « c5ir *, 3"p5 « rat * night, < * rait *, ?ftl> * gfttql * knol< 

« gait *, 51 s ! « city * rice < « fail, caul *, JTft * siidlty * 

honest < JTf&f, *It!><t « saudh, saidh * , as the ordinary forms in West 
Central Bengali, — in the genitive, or instrumental-locative, with the 43 
« -erfjl * and 4 « -e » affixes respectively, the «a * in these words is changed 
to « e * : e.g., C5C33 * cerer^t pSc^t * 4 ths ; C3C'53 C3*|1 « retety bela * night 

time; * celtity hSrl » pot for rice ; « geteity kirl * good 

money, lit. money that is tied in one's cloth hem ; C5tC3 CWi * core sedhe * 
between a thief and an honest man ; and even C®E3 « bheyc bheye * among 
brothers , from 'Sff « bhai », in Literary Bengali * bhaiyebbaiyc *. 
These forms in « e * < MB. « ai * are historically quite correct, but they 
are falling into disuse among educated people speaking the Standard 
Colloquial as their native dialect. Still, among educated clashes, we hear C34 
« ber^ * < « baity *, beside 3t3 * bar * ; and we have the verb C31PP11 

« beruno * to come om^<MB. 3tf^3t*f « bi(h)iran& * ; and as we have 

seen above, the verb forms in « e * are the recognised ones. In the speech 
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of the lower classes in the West Central Bengali area, the * 6 » forms have 
greater vogue. Thus we hear « Sse * cornea , for the educated '«rfFT 
« Sse » = MB. 'STt^FI « aise * (avisati) ; in educated speech stands 
only for 'STffasI « asi(y)a », by umlaut) ; « este * to come , for educated 

* aste * = MB. '®Tf3>*1p5 «asite, Sisite, aiste ». « Si » 

before two consonants, however, is not changed to « 6 * : e.g., ?rK£$ 

* rakhte * to keep < * raikhte *, * parte * to bring down < 

* p2irte », etc., not *C?W3, *C^ s C^ « *rekhte, *perte * : but 
« rekhe * having kept, C’tC? « pere » having brought 
=*lfa(l, « *riiikhiS, *pairia = rakhiS, paria * . 

Thus in the case of the NB. dropping of the final vowels « i, u » of 
OB., as in « kal *, « khos *, etc., the intermediate epenthetic 

stage is commonly lost sight of : but the phonology of Middle Bengali 
and of the present-day dialects sufficiently demonstrates the occurrence 
of the epenthetic « i, u *, which is quite a characteristic of Bengali. 

Middle Bengali does not seem to have developed any other diphthongs, 
except « &l, &u, al, au *, and « ea, ok », at least in the Early MB. period. 
Possibly the high vowels « i, u * formed diphthongs when following other 
vowels as well, as NB. (West Central) contractions would suggest : e.g., NB. 
f*t% « pi§I » > *f*t^*t « piusl » (pitp-svasf) ; « dui * two > % « du * in 

compounds « dii-si * two hundred, * du-to * < 5^1 « dui-ta * 

two pieces etc.) ; f*f?p « dik » let him giro < « diuk * < « deuk * • 

etc., etc. (See before, p. 345.) 

[G] Vowk i, -M utation oh ‘Umiaut’. 

187. By Vowel-mutation, ou 4 Umlaut/ is meant the modification of 
a vowel through the influence of another vowel or semi-vowel, of a different 
quality, occurring in a following syllable. This phonetic change was first 
observed in the Germanic languages, and as illustrations of this phenomenon 
from Germanic one may give the following : Primitive Germanic « *harja- 
= ham- * > Old English « here » army ; « *satjan = satian * > OE. 
« settan » set ; « *guSini »>OE. « gyden » g oddest ; « *walx-isk-az * > OE, 
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* *wealh-isc, *weal-isc > wlelisc * foreign etc. Changes analogous to this 
OE. modification of earlier « a, u, ea * to « e, y, Ie * through the influence 
of the following « i » are found in NB., especially in the Standard 
Colloquial : e.g., MB. « hSriya, haria » (still preserved in tbe« sadhu- 
bhSsa * or literary language of prose) > NB. « here * having lost ; 
MB. * k&riya, k&ria * > NB. C^tC?T * tore » having done. 

There was epenthesis of the vowel before this modification could take place 
(« *raikhia, *k&iria *). This kind of epenthesis-cum-umlant is found in a 
few instances in MIA. (p. 378), but it is but sporadic there. Among NIA. 
languages, Sinhalese shows umlaut to a very great extent (W. Geiger, 
‘ Litteratur und Sprache der Sinhalesen,’ §§ 9, 10). It is noticed also in 
Lahndl and SindhI, and to some extent in ‘ BihSri ’ and in the Kogkanl 
form of Marathi, as well as in Gujarati. But in none of the above, except 
Sinhalese, has this process been carried on to such a regularity and to such 
an extent as in Bengali. 

In Bengali again, the change is most favoured by the Standard 
Colloquial. The change of ft = [d, d] to [o], when the next syllable has 
[i] or [u], the high vowels bringing in an anticipatory raising of [o] to [o], 
is found in all the dialects of Bengali, as well as in Assamese : e.g., the 

Assamese ^ « k&la* black from « kokila- », with original «i», is pronounced 
[kola], whereas « k&lil * plantain from « kadala- », is pronounced [kola ] ; 
so « m&h^ * buffalo (< mahi.su) = [mofi], but «mfth$*^»rt£(< 
masa-ka-) = [mofi] , and « m&ra * peacock (< mayura-, maura-)=[mora], 
but spjl « mira * dead (< maija-, mata- = mpta) = [morn]. 

188 . Epenthesis had become well-established in all the dialects of 
Bengali by the beginning of the 15th century, but it is difficult to ascertain 
when mutation started in the Eastern Radha area, The ‘ Dharma-maggala ’ 
of Manika Gaggull (c. 1545), as published by the VSPd., gives the full 
umlauted forms of NB., like « h&yechilft * had come, Q5Z? « ijfike * 

having called, g|9[ « eli » came, « theke * having been, CTOT « mere » 

having struck, etc. So does the Vaggavasi edition of the ‘ Can^I-kavya ’ 
of Kavikagkana (c. 1580). MSS. of even earlier writers show mutated 
forms. But umlaut could hardly have been accomplished as early as the 
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middle of the 16th century. These are modernisations due to the later 
scribes, who often altered the original un-umlauted forms which had become 
archaic in their time ; and modern editors have followed them in emending 
the language to something easily understandable. In MSS. of early and 
late 17th eentury, such as, for instance, of those of parts of KfttivSsa’s 
1 Ram &y ana’ from which the VSPd. texts have been printed, we find 
plentiful evidence of epenthesis, but none of umlaut. Umlaut does not 
seem to have been accomplished in the Standard Colloquial area even by 
the first half of the 1 8th century. Bharata-candra (1st half of the 18th 
century) has forms like « khati, ali » — * khalti, alii » to eat , thou 

hast come, as in an early edition of the ‘ AnnadS-maggala J printed in the 
thirties of the last century : words like the above would be emended to C’tt'S, 
t£lf% « khete, eli * in modern editions. Probably in BhSrata-candra’s pronun- 
ciation, in the West Central Bengali of Burdwan and Nadiya, the words 
were [khalti, khaite ; alii], or [kha'te, teli] : and this would be about the stage 
(as the spelling would also suggest) in the early 1 8th century in the trans- 
formation of eMB. [khaite, alii] through 1MB. [khaite, alii] to the 19th 
century NB. [khete, eli]. A typical early 19th century MS. (dated = 1804 : 
VSP., pp. 743 If.) shows spellings like « peryache * has brought 

down, * esyache * has come, tsjgil « enya * having brought, <<rer| « esva* 

having come, CWTl « thekya, * having been, * berailft * came out, 

beside « khatye * to eat, « bayyii * having rowed, * kandya * 
having wept (respectively in the literary = 'srtfasb 

sttfaul, or or or 

colloquial C’tC'Stf, or C^, CTOf, 

C#C*f). The spellings in i£| (« enya * etc.) are contemporary phonetic spellings, 
[ens, ene], while those in < sr| (« bayya » etc.) are archaic and conventional 
— the old * a * having undoubtedly been altered to an [e] sound by the end 
of the 18th century. The pronunciation of the above forms in the 
Standard Colloquial area (Nadiya, Calcutta) at that time was in all 

o • o * 

likelihood as follows : [per&cfhe, ejscjhe, ene, eje, theks, berolo, khete, bees, 
kSde]. When the umlaut habit came in, or, rather, when there was the 
tendency towards contraction of epenthetic and other vowels in contact, 
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subscribed « -y- * before « a, e *, .Jt, C J was employed to indicate the 
sound of [»] or [s], From an eMB, group like « a+i + S * [a + i + a], the 
change to NB. Standard Colloquial was somewhat along this line : [aK+ia] 
>[al + ea] > [ael+sae] > [6l + 6:]>[e + e]>[e + e]>[e+e], (Seep. 183.) 
In the latter part of the 1 8th century, the form of Bengali along the 
Hugli river (which developed into the Standard Colloquial) was in the 
[sl+s] or [s + e] stage, so far as this group is concerned; and the 
close pronunciation seems to have come in only during the first quarter 
of the 19th century. Carey in his ‘ Bengali Dialogues ’ (1801), mainly 
on a Standard Colloquial basis, spells words like present-day Bengali 

« chele pile* children (< « ch&liyS pila *) as « chSlyS 

pilyS » : these spellings undoubtedly are archaic for the time, but they 
are near enough to [cjhels pile], which seem to have been the pronunciation 
in Calcutta over a hundred years ago. Ram-Mohan Ray in his Bengali 
grammar (1833) gives * gecho * belonging to a tree (gach-ua), (Ttcfe 

« mete » earthen (matia), etc., which would indicate a pronunciation identical 
with the modern one in Calcutta ; but it may be reasonably expected that 
in Ram-M5han Ray’s time the articulation was slightly more open than at 
present. 

Through the influence of the Standard Colloquial, umlaut is affecting 
other dialects. The Typical East Bengali pronunciation [thalka, ralkha] 
etc. are heard, but [thsika, rsikha] are quite common. The « sadhu-bhttsa * 
is approximating more and more to the Calcutta Dialect, and many of the 
umlauted forms of the latter have been adopted and fully established in 
the literary language, e.g., * thoke * as an ablative post-position 

(instead of the full from « thakiya *), « bene * beside a compromise 

« benia * trader (for « baniya *), * chele * son, 0*0 « meye * 

daughter, woman (instead of « chaliva * and « maiyTi »), etc. 

189. The current orthography of Bengali is very lax and unsystema- 
tic in representing these recent changes in vowel-quality by both Umlaut 
and Vowel Harmony (see p. 383 ). Excepting an apostrophe, (’), which 
is frequently used now-a-days to indicate the loss of « i » and modification 
of the vowel that is left, no diacritical marks are used, and there is no 
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established standard or usage in this matter, [e] aod [o] from [a], 
through the influence of [I, u], are ordinarily represented by (c) and 9 (c*t) 
« a, o * : e.g., « rekhe * , C?>dj| « heto * (hatua). Final .rf * -ya * for 

the open [s] sound which was used in 1MB., e.g., *T«fJl, is still used in 
writing East Bengali dialectal pronunciation : in the Standard Colloquial, 
however, subscribed .Jl « -y3 * is employed for the sound of [re.] And 
[a] from MB [s] < OB., MIA. [e], through reasons of Vowel Harmony, 
is ordinarily left to be expressed by the vowel <n (t) but at the present day 
some writers employ the NB. devise of J1 « ya * : e.g., [daekhe] seen is 
writcn by some as « dySkhe * , beside the historical C'fW * dekhS * ; 
[aeddin] from [seta din] ko many day a, -such a long time is written 
« yyaddin * in the ‘ Hutdm Pencil 1 Naksa ’ (see p. 135). So we have UltPl 
< myalc », qrffsR « kyam&u^ * etc. for spellings with <4 (c) . The greatest 
hesitancy is felt about [o] from the mutation of « a * [a]. Sometimes it 
is phonetically written 'S (C-l) « o * : occasionally the apostrophe (’) serves 
to indicate both the dropping of the « i, u * and the modification of « & » 
to [o] ; and frequently there is nothing to indicate the alteration, [koria 
> kore] haring done is thus written (the last spelling is 

identical with pronounced [kore],= doe*)} [koribo > korbo] I shall do, 
= literary Bengali « k&riba *, is written CTPlWt, 

etc. ; [fioeiea, froia > fioee, fioe] haring he*n is written as 
(StCT, *’CT, [J5 °'uq > .ftolo] as CTtCTl, Vt*H, *PI1- The spelling 

with v 9 (C-t) is rigidly phonetic, the one in wtihout the (’) decidedly 
careless and slovenly. The spelling with the apostrophe indicating 
the loss of the vowel, is not wholly phonetic ; but it seeks to 
represent the pronunciation by the convention that « a » [o] followed by 
(’) is modified to [o] ; and, at the same time, it to a great extent 
embraces the dialects, and by a too lavish use of the letter 9 (C-t) does not 
effect a violent break with the orthography of the standard language. The 
apostrophe, however, is not usually placed after the mutated * e * from 
original « a », when there is an [u] sound in question, as the change in 
quality in the Standard Colloquial is too marked : e.g., [mafgfiua > 
me^go] second , lit. of the middle— 1, rarely but never or ; 
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but [khaia>khefce] having eaten is written C«IW, C«t’RI etc., — with the 
apostrophe. The use of the symbol, (' i )= the top-loop of the letter ^ 
« i, u », after «a», for the epenthetic and elided vowels, has been suggested 
by Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra Vidyanidhi (c.g., but this has 

not caught on, as it is a new symbol ; and it is not suitable for representing 
the entire change in quality in a form like « mejo * from « *maljhua, 
*maujhua, majh-ua *. 


Types of Mutation in Bengali. 

(1) Mutation or Vowel-Modification by Contraction, after Epenthesis. 
190. (i) ^+1 + ^ [<"> + i (!) + o] > 'SI'S [o-fo], written « (C-O+'S 

(c.l), ^+«(c.1), 'S(c-i) *+*’, 

*$*[ > OTlWl* (St 8 !, [Kollo] > [fiolo] / can; 

> Cftffll, 3>C3l, [fiolo] > [fioeo] you will he (future precative) ; 

**f?w > cTOH, c*iot, *’bi, tow, *or, 

etc. [korilo, korile] >[korlo, kollo ; korle, kolle] he did ; West Central 
Bengali *f?T5>C*t*5> etc. [korilo] > [korcf(h)o, 

koccf(h)o] = Typical East Bengali «ltf [kolrteso, 

kolrte qso] you are doing ; ^'5I = ‘C J ttC^1’ in pronunciation, [Joitto] > [Jotto], 
East Bengali [Joitto] ; so «V*p = in pronunciation, [lolkkho > 

lokkho ] ; etc., etc. 

(ii) + [o + i (I) + a]>'Q + 4 [o + e] : eMB. <8H-.J1, ^T+tJ, NB. 
'q + cfl, V-M, *+$’, 'S+<5, « + *', etc. 

tf*Wl>TOl, TOII>^’CT, C^tCT, etc. [bolia > bolls >bole] having 
said ; C^ttS, etc*, [koria > kolrs >kore] having 

done ; > it till, > it’CT, C*tH, etc. [rofiia > rols > roee] having 

remained ; « sadhu-bhasa * forms like / used to do , I used to 

say, etc. become in the Standard Colloquial pronunciation 
[koritam, bolitam > kolrtem, bolltem > kortem, boltem] \ so 

I did, I said > [koiilam, bolilam>korlem, bollem]; 

but East Bengali has [kolrtam, bolitam, kolrlam, bolllam], etc. ; sts. 
clear > Standard Coll. ‘C’TfW’ [porijkar > *poIrjksr> pojker] ; 
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you will do [koriba > kolrbs > korbe] ; sis. > 

[obbfiIa/o> olbbds/ > obbfiej] ; Persian « xarldar * buyer > 
[xari:da:r > khoridar > kholrd&r > khodder] ; etc. 

The epenthetic stage is preserved in Typical East Bengali. 
In verbal noun forms in « iba * — *Ff?T<rt3, « kAribSr^, 

cAlibarA, hAibarql * etc.— the native speakers of the Standard Colloquial 
say [o] rather than [o] — [korbar, cjolbar, fiobar] etc., instead of * [korbar, 
cfolbar, fiobar]. This is against the rule for mutation given above. 
Probably here we have an influence of the verbal nouns in 'Sfl « -a * — <p^1, 
5*!l, [kora, cfola fiooa] etc., which have [o] and not [o] ; and it is 

also possible that the Old Bengali equivalent of this verbal noun in ^?f1 
« ib5 » was « *-aba- * or « *-eba- *, so that the « i * epenthesis and mutation 
were not possible here. (See under Morphology — ‘The Verb: Verbal 
Nouns.’) 

(iii) '5Tf + t + '3Jl (or <3, in present participles in « -ite * of roots 
ending iu^ft «a*)[a-t-i + a/e]>4 + <4 [e+e], written in 1MB. ^(tl + .fl, «l1(^) 
+ CJ, in NB. 4(C) + <5(C), 4(C) , + <5(C)> or <4(0 + 4 (t)': e.g., ?rtf^1> 
St($)WF>tfTC*f, having kept [rakhia>ralkh&>rekbe] ; 

?f(t)CfI > having chosen [bacfhia > balcjhe > bec[he] ; sft^£5>*ft£5I > 
C*t£5 eating , to eat [khaite > khalts > khete] ; > (Tg\» going, 

to 0 ° [.fgoifce > /gaite > Jgete] (but not StfaffS > *a*fp5, sttfos > 

> *(?!£$, where we have roots ending in consonants — * rakh, gah » = keep, 
sing ) ; « village name > [panifiati > palnlati > peneti] (also 

[peniti] by Vowel Harmony) ; in folk-Bengali, in response 

to a command or address [aggifi > alggS > eggS, egge] ; etc. Ts. words 
generally resist this sort of modification. 

Typical East Bengali preserves the epenthesis, and does not change 
the final « a * . The « sadhu-bhasa * forms iTtftfsrfa, Stfa®'! 3 ! / kept, I 
used to keep etc. have their Standard Colloquial modification 
[rakhilam, rakhitam > *ralkhlsm, *ralkhtsm > rakhlem, rakhtem] : 
compare East Bengali [ralkhlam, raikhtam] : here the proper dialectal 
or native West Central Bengali forms like 

[rakhilum, rakhitum > rakhlum, rakhtum], (which do not admit of the 
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epenthesis-cum-mutation scheme [a+i+a > e+e], and preserve the 
root-vowel « 3 » unchanged), have prevented the change of iJtfa'S'Pf 

to *C**tC*R, 

(iv) % «fl, 'Q + 'srt^ + 'STl > respectively 'S, <sfl, ^ (or <a), 

^+^+4 [o, a, i, u, e, o + ai + a] > [o, a, i, u, i(e), u + i + e]. The [o] in 
the mutated form, when it comes from [o], is written "Sf or 'S in NB. ; and 
the final « e » = .Jt « -ya » in 1MB., is written <4 in NB. Examples : 

having caused to sag [bol-a-ia>bolie] ; 5T(5tt3l 
having made to dance [nacf-a-ia > nac^ie] ; having stepped 

over [something lying on the ground) [(Jigg-ai-a > (Jigie] ; 
having dried or cured [jukh-ai-a> |ukie ] ; having caused to 

give [de(5)-ai-a>diie], but having made to see [dekh-ai-a> 

dekhie] ; C'TW^ll > having made to sleep [jo( 8 )-ai-a>juie] ; etc. 

East Bengali uses the full forms of Middle Bengali, without contrac- 
tion and mutation. 

(v) '5(4-^+^ [o + ia + i] >'Q + (ii + t [o + e + i] — [o] written «r, «j’, 

and the [e] = 1MB. .Jl. E.g., Strife > <p’c^f \ I have done [kor-ia-cfhi > 
kolrecfbi > korec|hi ] ; immediately after having been [fio-ia-i > 

fioisi>fio8ei], by Vowel Harmony [fioii]. Epenthesis is preserved in EB. : 
[koirasi ; fioiai, fioisi]. 

(vi) % <sr| etc.+'^ + l'srl [a, a + o + iuj > % ^ 1 +^ f 4 [ 0 , a + u + e]: 

, •T'SSt? belonging to the city [nogoria > *nogoxria>*nogoirs > 
nogure>nogure] : prone to weeping [kadonia> *kadoinia> 

kadoin&>kaduneJ ; belonging to the rainy season [badalia> 

badule] ; pertaining to brinjals , brinjal-coloured, deep 

purple [bolgonia> begune ] ; etc. Typical East Bengali forms are [nagolra, 
kfi n doina, badolla, balgolna] . 

(vii) «T+^t+^l [o + oi + a] >'6 + ^+4 [o + i-fe]: 

a talker [*kofioia>koie] ; so [boloia>bolie]. Cf. 

•Ttfos dancer [*nacfoia > nacj)e], * ^1^5 singer [*gafioia > 

gofiie, gaie], etc. 

(viii) <sf+t§+'*l1 [o + u-(-q]>'S + '9[o-(-o], written in NB. as 'sj-f-'Q (c.t), 
V+« (Ct), '®H-'8(C.t)’, « + «. A.y., Sf^l > flf’pit watery [$olua>&olo;, 
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painter [potuci > poto], etc. In Eastern Bengali, the epen- 
thetic stage is found [dzolla, dzoula ; pouta, poltua] . 

(ix) 'srf+^+^l [a+u + a] > ifl + 'Q [efo] : > (TTWl comrade 

[/athua > jetho] ; sftfsil > C^Wl arboreal [gacfhua >gecjtio] ; Ht^lX^CTU, 
of the middle , second [maj'gfiua > me/ 30 1 , etc. Typical East Bengali 
[Jaltha, Jdutha ; gausa; malza]. 

( 2 ) Mutation without Epenthesis. Vowel Harmony. 

191. There is one kind of vowel change in Bengali, by which the 
high or low quality of a vowel in a following syllable conduces to a similar 
modification in a preceding one. This is a kind of anticipatory Vowel 
Harmony. This Vowel Harmony characterises the N B. Standard Colloquial 
most, but there are some types of it which seem to have occurred in all the 
dialects of Bengali, and from a very early period in the history of the Ben- 
gali language. E.g., we have in Carya 3 « sundinl *, with a pun = (i) a 
female wine-dealer, (ii) one possessing a trunk, where in the first sense the 
word is to be connected with a form like * *sondl, *s5rl < saundika * : the 
feminine form « *sondinI * would thus seem to allow a variant in OB. 

« sundini *, in which the low vowel « 0 * is raised to « u * because of the 
following high vowel «i»; and similarly in Carya 11, we have 
• muttihara*, also with a pun, connecting the word with both (i) Skt. 
« mukti * and (ii) OB. « mot! < mottia < mauktika * — in the second case 

' ' v 

there being a modification allowable, in OB. phonetics, of an « 0 », 
to « u * when followed by « i * . But on the whole, these two cases 
are exceptional in OB.; and the rule that when there is a low vowel 
following, [e, o, a], the language prefers an [e, 0 ] in the first syllable, 
or when there is a high vowel [i, u], the first syllable would -have [i, u,] 
which is so characteristic of Bengali, and is found also in Assamese, does 
not seem to have been established in OB. This characteristic is absent 
in most other NIA. Thus in Middle Bengali we have C’fNI « potha * a big 
MS., but *C 9 tt«ft> , 35t « *pdthl>puthl * as a diminutive (and this diminutive 
form only is found in NB.); Bengali CWtW « dole* he swings, but *C?tfil>^f»I 
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«*doli>duli * I swing-, C5t<rl « cora * the thieving one , from * cori * 
thief, but « cor&nl > curnl * a woman thief ; C’ttCT « gone * he 

counts, but 'gfsf « guni » J count-, Skt. « rohita • carp = *<3Ttft >^, ^ « *rohl 
> ruhi, rui »; the ts. name « rohit&Sva * occurs in MB. as a sts. 

« ruhidas& » . This habit is fairly established in Early Middle Bengali, 
and may have started in the OB. period: e.g., &KK. forms like 
« kuyill * , feminine, from « kokila * ; * gutl * one piece (< determinative ), 

beside « gota * ; « cur&nl, curini », jnft « curi * theft, beside 

C5fa * cor& * thief ; « chuil& * touched, beside CVl « cho * ; 

« chinarl * a wanton woman, beside * chenSrl * ; 

« puri, puria, purii » having burnt up, beside C*ltC$ « pore * burns ; etc. 
This system of alternating between high and low vowels of the same class 
through influence of following ones is a remarkable thing in NB. phonology, 
especially in West Central Bengali : e.g., [e] with [a, e, o] in the next 
syllable is lowered to [ae] : QiW « dokho * he sees is pronounced [dsekhe], 
but C*ffa?l1 > C*fC^T « dekhia > dekhe * having seen is [dekhe], the influence 
of the [i] preventing a lowering of [e"| to [ae] ; so « dekhi * you see 
= [daekho], but « dekhuk * = [dekhuk], C*ffa « dekhi * I see = 

[dekhi] ; iil^ « ek^ * one is [aek], if|^r| « eka * alone is [aeka] , « ek^S * 

one piece — [aekta], but ek^ltl * one little thing is [ekti] and 
* ekftu * a little = [ektu] . 

Cases of Harmonic Vowel Mutation in Bengali. 

(i) [o+i] > 'Q + t [o + i]. The mutated [o > o] is left un- 
noticed in spelling, being written <8j. E.g., « kiri * I do, ts. « k&rl * 

elephant [kori] ; « gii&ri * gong [gfiori] ; iffit « ninl > nftnl » cream of 

milk [noni] ; « kArI>k&r! * cowry shell [kori ] ; tss. « p&ti * [poti], 

^ « yftdi * [$>odi], « s&hity * [ jofiit], « pithik^t * [pothik], etc., 

etc. This modification is fo and in foreign words as well : e.g., Persian 
« ^arlb * > « g&rlb * poor [gorib] ; « barf »■ ice > * b&r&ph * 

[boroph], but « barfl * > « b&r^phl * a sweet-meat, sugar and cream 

ice — [borp(h)i] ; « majlis * an assembly > « m&jlis » = [mo^li/ ] ; 

English guernsey > « g&fijl * = [gongi], permit > c*tt*fafr 

[pormit], etc, 
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The diphthong ^ « &i * becomes [oij through this rule. 

(ii) 'Sf+fc [a + u]>9+£ [o + u] : The [o] is written as % E.g., ^ 

[bou] bride, wife (vadhu) ; [koruk] let him do ; [dolui] 

a surname < « dalAi * (dalapati) ; tss. like q$, [modfiu, $odu, 

logfiu, monu] etc., etc. 

The privative affix * &- * in ts. and sis. forms normally is not altered 
to [o], — it remains [o] even when followed by [i] or [u] : e.g ., [odfiir] 

impatient, rarely [odfiir] ; [a/ukh] illness, never [o/ukh]. 

Because 'Sf [o] followed by ^ [i, u] in the next syllable is pronounced 
<9 [o], the careless habit of using 'ST and not 9 (c-1) in spelling, in some 
words, which historically ought to have *9 (C-l) , is found : e.g., JfT$ « ra&ti », 
pron. [moti] : the genuine Bengali form ^5 « muti * occurs in MB., and 
3 tfe = C 3 Tff% is from the Hindustani, wrongly spelt (mauktika- > moti); 
so « g&ru * [goru] is for « goru * (go-rupa) ; etc. 

It is not impossible that in Is. and foreign words, this change of « & » 
[a] to [o], through the occurrence of an [i, u] in a following syllable, 
came in train of MB. epenthesis of [i, u], resulting in [ol, ou] which was 
duly changed to [o] : witness a MB. spelling like [oiri] for [ori], 
NB. [ori]=Skt. «ari * (p. 380; see also p. 384). 

(iii) ^+^1, 4, 9, l ®r, [i + a, e, a, o] > (a+^1, 4, 9 [e+a, e, a, o] : 

« y^gil * swa H° w > C^l « gela* swallowed {pass, part.), C?TP1 * gele * 

he swallows, C’PI, (.‘ S \F\\ « gela, geld * yon swallow : but fafa « gili » / 
swallow , « giluk * let him swallow : etc. 

(iv) (fl + 'sH, % 9 [e + a, e, o, o] > .It+^1, 4, % 9 [® + a, e, a, o] : 
Of*f y/[dekh] to see > C*N [dsekha] seen , (M*l [dsekhe] sees, CW«i, OfC^fl 
[daekho] you see, but Offa [dckhi] I see, [dekhuk] let him see ; etc. 

(v) ^+<511, 4 , % 9 [u+a, e, a, o] > 9 + ^1, <H, ^,9 [o + a, e, o, o] ; 

[jun] to hear : 95tl > C’TW [/on a] heard, 9W > CltR [/one] hears, CTfa, 

C"ltWl [/ono] you hear, but 9 ft [/uni] 1 hear, 9?^ [/unuk] let him 
hear ; etc. 

(vi) 9 + |, ^ [o + i, u] > + ^ [u + i, u] : Ctl [/o] lie, sleep > 9^ 

Dfui] I lie, 9tf5 = 9^5 [/ute] to lie down, 9^<*C*lt^ [/uk < /o(8)uko] 
let him he down : but [/ooa] one that has lain down , c*ttH [Jb8] he lies 
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down , etc. ; so slss. [pu/ji] dependent , adopted {son), from C*ffY * posya *, 
ffttT [& u ggi] < Cat’ll « yogya *, etc. 

(vii) iii + ^ [e + i] > t + f [i + i]: this characterises the Standard 
Colloquial specially. > fift, [dei > dii, di(:)] I give ; [de/i] 
becomes [di/i] country-made, country-born ; so [bilati] > 

[bileti] (see pp. 400-401) > fafafs [biliti ] foreign (= Persian « wilayatl ») ; 
similarly > fttfli, faff [giacfhi > giecfhi > giicfhi, gicfhi] 

I have gone, > fVtff*!, fiffw*! [diacfhilo > dieo^hilo > 

diicfhilo, dicfhilo] he had given, etc. ; so (TfflfPtft > [mejamej’i > 

me/ami/i], association (^/misrl-) ; > ‘ ’ [Jonnla/i, 

joinnea/i > /onne/i > /onniji] ; etc. 

(viii) The raising of an interior « -ft,-, -a- > -ft,- * of Early Middle 
Bengali, to « u *, when there is a high vowel following, is a most note- 
worthy thing in the phonology of the NB. standard speech. This has 
been referred to before. This change also occurred in Early Middle 
Bengali : cf. &KK. forms « ekhuni, -I * immediately, beside 

« ekh&ni », and « pfthurl * watchman, beside « p&hftrl » ; 

and it would seem, from a form like OB. « pakhudl * petal (Carya 
10) (paksa--|--<Ja-), that its beginnings go back to OB. times. This 
change obviously took place through an intermediate stage of [o]. 
E.g., [at-poure] < « *atlift-pfi,h&rifi * (asta-praha- 

rika-) ; « 4juli * (anjali-) ; « ajull *, beside =5ft^| « ajal^t » 

(yju); « aguni » (*agani, agni) ; « uruni * (*odhania, ava- 

vestanika) ; « kurul * < « kurali, kurali * (kutharika) ; 

* kakui * < « kSkfti * (kagkatika) ; sts. « gftpure » talka- 
tive (galpa > gappa+da + iya) ; « chauni * (chadanika); 

« jw&luni * burning sensation (jvalana-); « jluli * a tree { jlva-la-); 

« jarul * a tree (jatali ) ; « thakrun * < « thakuranl » 

(thakkura+aui) ; « tStul *<OB. « tentali * ; « deutl 

« *dift,tl * (dlpa + varttika) ; «dhunurl * < sjirfft « dhunarl * cotton-carder 
(dhuna-karin) ; JBF«1 « narun * (*naha-harania, *nakha-haranika); srfjjfa 
« nacunl * (nacca-, nftya); ♦Tfa 5 ! « parul *, OB. « parali » (patali ) ; 

« pasuli * an ornament (parsva-) ; « pithuli * < * pithali » 
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(pista-+ali) ; « puk(h)ur *, OB. * pokhiri * (cf. pu^harinl) ; 

* piuli * yellow colour (pita- la-) ; « biuli * cleaned pulse 

(vidalita) ; * biuni * (vyajanika) j * bhlrui * a bird (bharata-, 

bharata -) ; « m&uni * churning-stick (mathanika) ; * mich^- 

k&une » < * k&h&niya * (kathana + -ika-) ; « raaduli * drum- 

shaped amulet, cf. « madal^ * drum (mardala) ; « Siuli » 

(sephftlika); etc., etc. Talsama and foreign words fare similarly: e.g., 
« natuke » (nataka-), « c&ndure * = « eindiriya *, a 

familiar form of the name Candra, «s&hure* urban (Pers. «8ahr*), etc. 
There is mutation of [o] to [o] : see § 190 (vi). 

An original * o * vowel is similarly changed to « u » : e.g., stss. 

CSrHI * niugl, neugl » (niyogl) ; « amude » merry (amoda+iya) ; 

*3^5 « purut *• > « *purdit& * (purohita) ; etc. 

Through the analogy and influence of the above forms, which form a 
numerous class, we sometimes find cases of change of interior * -a- * > -&- * 
to « u * , even though there is no high vowel following : e.g., 

> it^Tl « thah&ra > thaura * to ponder, deliberate : cf. Hind « thaharna * ; 

« sSjhara* evening light>r\\?f§\ « sajhura * . Here, again, a change 
to « o * marked the intermediate stage. In some common words, even 
when there is quiescent « ^ * following, we have also change of « & * to 
« u * : e.g., * harming « bam&nk * (brahmana), « begun * 

<^t^H * baig&na * (vatiggana), sis. 3Sbs| « basl um * [bo/tum] 

« bftst&m, bkistaw^t * (vaisnava), etc., etc. 

w 

(ix) Change of quality from front to back, or vice versa, through the 
influence of a following vowel, is rather rare in Bengali. There are a few 
cases inherited from MIA. : e.g., « munis^t * labourer , found already in 

Asokan inscriptions (= manusya), whence we have NB. fsffi’Tl « minsa * 
a fellow (in contempt) ; cf. the sts. « m&nisyi * [monijjiJ = 

« manusya * ; and OB. « pokhiri * has an analogous form in the 
‘ DivyAvadana ’ word * puskirinl » . NB. examples are fafa « siki * < 
« suki * y,h, four-anna bit (= ? sapadika ; so Platts derives Hindos- 
tanl * suka, suki *). Cf. Oriya « duhigka > dihigkft * of two. Con- 
versely, we have chauge of « i » to « u * : « bindu > *bundu > 
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bficty » , and « suiukql * porpoise , of. Pali < sunsumara * , Skt. 

« SiSumira ». 

192 . The above are cases where Vowel Mutation results from the 
influence of a following 1 vowel. The modification of a following vowel 
through the influence of a preceding one, which is the kind of Vowel 
harmony that characterises the Dravidian and Ural-Altaic speeches (e.g., 
Telugu and Turkish), is also found in NB. It is the result apparently 
of a strong initial stress ; and those families of speech in which we have 
it are agglutinating in nature, in which the root syllable is the initial one 
and possesses the dominant stress which influences the following syllables. 
The Standard Colloquial is specially characterised by this kind of Vowel 
Harmony, and East Bengali and most other dialects resist it : naturally 
enough, as the Standard Colloquial is a dialect of stroug initial stress. 

(x) % 'sr|, [3, a, 0 + 0] > < 5 T, -btI, 'Q + 'Q [o, a, 0 + 0]. This 

modification of [0] to [0] may be said to be optional. The resultant 
[0] is often left unnoticed in spelling : e.g., sfss. etc. = 

[roton, gorob, $;oton] ; = [cjblon] ; [Boon > Boon]; 

similarly '©fa'S [bfiarot], [palog], [kcldon], [madol], etc.; 

[mofion], Is. C^tT^^T [gobor], [loton], etc. So foreign 

borrowings: ^*1 [go^gol] (= Pers. «g.azal*), [dobol] (= English 

double), [do^on] (= English dozen), [nombor] (English number), 

[garod] (English guard), [botol] (Portuguese « botelha *), (TpRsf 

[morog] (Persian « morq, murq. *) ; etc., etc. 

The group [0 + 0] is not preferred by the Standard Colloquial, the 
second or both must be altered to [0]. The English group [0: (ou)+o: (ou)] 
in photo [foutou] becomes [photo] ; cf. otto = [oto]. 

(xi) 'SJI + 'Q [a-f 0] > [a + a] is found in the colloquial 

[tafiale] < [tcifiole] < « taha h&ile * then, that being so. 

(xii) ^d-'srl [i + a] > t + ^ [i + e] : very common, in tbk., as well as 

ts. and foreign forms. [iccfhe] (iccha) ; MB. f?tR [bine] (vina); 

fjIPl*! [mijel] (misalft mixed < misra-) ; [mitthel (mithya) ; 

[bfiikkhe] (bhiksa) ; firm, C^ 5 *F, etc., etc. [cfhilem dilem, 

kortem, J^etem], Standard Coll, pronunciations of « chilam, dilam, kiritam, 
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jaitSm *, etc. =7 was, 7 gave , I used to do, Tuned logo; so 
[korbe] you will do < « k&riba * ; dialectally also [korber, 

diber], etc . -for doing, for giving < « k&ribar^t, dibar^L *; [offline] 

I don't want, ^pf?TC«t [korine] 7 don't do < * caina *, ^f?Rl « k&rina * ; 

[^ciini] / did not want < * cainei, cahinahi * ; so 

CT [bolijne] thou won't nay- ?ffq^ •{] « bill's^ na *, [bolijni] = 

« b&lis nei, -nahi *, etc. ; ^E*J [nile], folk-Bengali for 
»N « Ilia * ; far®*! [pitemo], folk-Bengali for * pitam&h& *; fipsft^T, 

fafSlpl * biswas^, nihswas^t *, etc., commonly become [bi/je/, ni jje/], and 
all similar forms; [Rijeb] accounts (Perso-Arabic «hisab»); fasjts 

[bilet] foreign land, Europe (Perso-Arabic « wilSyat *) ; [pbite] 

ribbon (Portuguese « fita *). Also in forms like [rekta] one piece, 

[attfl] eight pieces t but T%?IU> [tinte] three pieces, MB. 

«tini-t5 *, [cjarte] four pieces = M B. * cari-ta * = East Bengali 

[tsalrta, tsairta]. 

(xiii) t^+'srl [u + a]>^ + s [u + o]. Tin's modification is also very 
common both in tbks. and Us. : [pu^o] (puja); ^t*!l [mulo] radish 

(miila<mula-); [kburo] uncle (khura <ksudra+ tata) ; ^1 [dfiulo] 

(dhula < dhula-) ; [ufclion] court-yard; (uthan$ = ut-sthapana-) ; 

[cfuro] (cuda); [muro] (mura < munda-); [duor] (*duara 

= dwara) ; [/uk(h)o"J dry = « sukha * (§uska-) ; etc., etc. Cf. 

Perso-Arabic « huqqah » > tf^l « huka. * > [Ruko] hookah. 

Also ^ + ^ [u + o] > ^ + « [u + o] : ^ [Juor] (su&ri < su-kara); 
etc. See p. 398. 

(xiv) t£j + -sil + ^£i [e + a+e] > <$ + ii| + <4 [e + e + e] : as in <aWCT 
[ekher.e] < * ekhaue * here ; so c^TC^TU^ [jekhene] there, 

[jekhene] where. 

This Vowel Harmony habit of Bengali asserts itself exceedingly in 
the speech of women, and of the uneducated classes generally, and it 
works havoc with the tss, imported from Sanskrit : to give some remarkable 
examples, we have fafafafv [nilimi/Ji] in women’s speech = « niramisya *; 

fafeCT [pit.(t)ime] =« pratima * (see p. 357 for change of « pra- * 
to « pi- *) ; [uecjhuggu] any offering before a deity = « utsarga » j 
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[duj^ug] bad weather =« duryoga *; [niribili] quiet (place) 

— « nir&bila * ; [photkiri, phitkiri] alum = « sphatika+ 

ara- » j [bitikiccjhi] ugly = « vicikitsa- * ; etc., etc. In changing 

the ts. words into colloquial Bengali forms similar to those given above, 
the cultural factor, communal as well as personal, decides how far they 
are to stray from the Sanskrit standard. But it is remarkable how great 
an importance the principle of Vowel Harmony has with the least cultured 
classes ; and, as the ordinary colloquial transformation of the tbh. and of 
the naturalised ts. and foreign words would show, with the best-cultured 
speakers of Bengali as well. 

[H] Origin of the New Bengali Vowels, 

193 . The general line of development of 01 A. vowels into Bengali 
has been indicated above. The sources of the NB. vowels are now indicated 
origin below. The vowels of the Standard Colloquial are seven [i, e, 
ae, a, o, o, u] ; with the rare [a] in foreign words, they are eight. 
They are taken below in the order of the Bengali Alphabet, viz., [o, a, i, u, 
e, ffi, o]. For [a], [se, a, o] are normally substituted : and it will not be 
necessary to speak further about [a]. 

New Bengali [o, a:], written '5f, s. 

194 . Bengali [o] occurs both as long and as short, as in 
water and ^*!l [$>ola] marsh respectively. In popular notion, 'Sf [o] is 

generally called the short of '5)1 [a], but the difference in quality between 
the two vowels is instinctively recognised by all Bengali speakers, and 
this is shown by the fact that when a Bengali child begins to learn the 
alphabet, he is taught to name the vowel letters as follows — ^ = « svAre & * 
[Jore a:] among the vowels, a ; 'sil = « svare a * [jore a:] among the vowels , d ; 
^ = « hrAsvA i * [firo/Jo i:] short i; 3r=« dlrghA I * long l ; so = « hrAsvA 
u », ^=« dlrgha u *, qi = « ri », ?H=« dlrghfi, rl *, *=« li *, j=« dlrgha li *, 
« e *, « Ai * [oi], « « o *, ^ « Au * [ou], « An * [og], <sfj « Ah * [oh] : 

% *It wo n ot called * hrAsvA A> dlrghA A Bengali «f, ^srl do not inter* 
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change now, but they did, up to the end of the eMB. period, when was a 
lower and an opener sound than at present (see pp. 260, 263). Bengali 
[o] commonly represents OIA. short [a], through MIA. OB., eMB. [n]. 
Middle Bengali [o>o] normally becomes [o]in the MB. Standard Colloquial 
when followed by [i, u] : see ante , pp, 396, 397. 

The sources of the NB. [o] : 

(i) OIA. short «8,*=[a] : « [korat] (karapatra) ; [kog] (kahei, 

kathayati) ; [cjole] (calati) ; [jgo:l] (jala) ; etc., etc. 

(ii) OIA. long « a » = [a:], in a few cases through absence of stress in 

OB. and Early MB. : [pogar] (prakara), [banaro/i] (varanaslya), 

etc.; see p. 821. Cf. also [korolo], [korela] (kSravella) ; 

<![$ [thoi > thoi] depth , bottom (*staghika) ; etc. Post-consonantal [wa:] 
of Skt. in initial syllables became [;>:] in Early Middle Bengali, in a few 
tss. and is found as [a] in NB. (see p. 260) : e.g., [jo:d] = Ttf « sv5da»; 
% [jomi], a folk-pronunciation of * svaml » ; [fo:g] imitation , 

mimicry , dramatic caricature, < * svanga * : cf. Hind. * swarjg * ; cf. 

also X [do: t], a folk pronunciation of [doat] from the Perso-Arabic 
« dawat * ink-pot. 

In is. compounds like « jalanjali, siddh&nna, param&nna, payasftnna 
madhyahna*, etc., the [a:] is frequently turned into [o, o>o] in folk-pronun- 
ciation — e.g. [J^olouJgoli, /lddfionno, pormonno, paefonno, moddRonno]. 
Conversely, « murdh&ny& n&», the name of the latter «], commonly becomes 
[moddRanno no, modfianno]. 

(iii) OIA. [i:, i] : ^^51 [boera] (MIA. bahedaa, OIA. vibhltaka); 

[toro/u > torfu] day before yesterday, day after tomorrow (tirah-§vah) ; 

[porokh] (parlksa ) ; etc. 

(iv) OIA. [uj > eMB. [oj, altered to [o] in NB. : MB. 

« miiiri * (mukuta) ; cf. ^£*1 [bole] (MIA. bollai', OIA. bravlti, ^/bru). 

(v) OIA. [f] : 5p5l [morn] (mfta-) ; etc. : see pp. 354. 355. 

(vi) OIA. [e:] : ^*Tl [korola, korola] (karavella) ; sfss. Jpt? [Jondo] 

(sandeha), [narkol, -kol] (narikela), etc. 

(vii) OIA. [o:] : Calcutta Bengali sfFH [gogla] (gopala-), through 
influence of TO31 [rnogra] (madaka-), and similar words with the group 
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[ 08 +a]; so ’WPfl [ko 8 la] charcoal (« kokila- », cuckoo-coloured ; cf. Hind. 
kdi’lS) ; cf. [mogla] dirty (MIA. mai'lla-), see p. 334. See also under 

[oe]. 

(viii) OIA. short [a] + consonant (stop, aspirate, or sibilant) + short 
[a] > OB. [mto, nfio] > eMB. [o:, ofio] > NB.[o] : see pp. 346-348. 

For loss of interior [o], see ante , pp. 330, 381. 

[o] forms diphthongs with [ 8 , 8 ] following : see below under [oe, oo]. 

[0] in foreign words is noted later. 

Bengali [a, a:], written ^Jl, t\. 

195 . Sources of Bengali [a] : 

(1) OIA. * a * [a:] initial, and before one consonant : [pare] 

(patayati) ; [cfalaS] (*calapayati, cSlayati) ; JJl Ima:] (mata) ; 

[Ja 8 r] (sagara); [/ial] (spgala), etc. See pp. 820-321. 

(ii) OIA. « & » initial, through stress in eMB. : see p. 314. 

(iii) OIA. « S, a * [a, a:] before two consonants: see pp. 316-317, 

321. 

(iv) From « &, a+&, a * in contact in Late MIA. = OIA. «&, a *-f 
consonant+« &, a * : see pp. 349-350. 

(v) From OIA. « f » initial, through an earlier stage of « ft * : see 
pp. 354-855. 

Post-consonantal « -ya * in ts. words is changed to [re] in NB., for 
which see under [ae] ; see also p. 260. The change of [a] to [a?] in Bengali, 
in connection with a nasal, when the following syllable also has [a], has 
been noticed at p. 822. See also under [»]. 

Modification of [a] to [e, o] and [o>u] by Vowel Harmony: see 
pp. 400-401, 398 ; also dropping of [a] through loss of stress, see pp. 
381-332. 

196 . In some tbh. forms, there is alternation between [a] and [i] : 
[cjha.:l] and [cjhilka > cfhilke] skin of fruit (cf. Skt. ehalli) ; 

[ja:dh] enter and T*f K [/l:dh] a passage through a wall (sandhi) ; [cfa:b] 
and v/fN [cfi:b] chew (^/carv) ; [cfa:p] and i/f^l [c(i:p] press (cf. 

ApabhranSa y^camp) ; 9 ffS> [pa:^h] and faf [pi.cfh] behind (Cf. J. Beames, 
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‘Comp. Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India,’ II, p. 297) ; 
etc. This alternation is as old as MIA. Also alternation between [a] and 
[o, u] is found in some groups of words, mostly deal : e.g., [<Jagor] big, 
also, dialectally [dakor], beside CSt^l [dokra, <J°kla] lout, 

clumsy fellow, spendthrift, huge and ungainly, [4®kra] fool, ugly one j 

and t5t»1 [<Jciga, d^go] high land, beside dfasl [tsegra] high land, HindostfinI 
« duggar, (Joggar » hill ; [$abra, $$obra] splash, blotch ; 

[&>*] cold (Skt. jadya, 1MIA. ja<Jda) beside ^1 [,$$ura] get cool ; 
[ph&:k] empty space, beside [phSkor] hole, slit, probably connected 

with [phfl:p] swelling, cf t*fa1 [phftpra] hollow, c? 1*1*1 [ph5pol] empty 
(cf. ^/spha) ; t5l<nt [dabor] a capacious pot (of metal), tgft [<Ja:b] green 
coco-nut, beside [doba] puddle, small tank ; t^lul [Rama] crawl on 

fours (cf. * hammati * walks in the ancient speech of Sumatra), beside 
[fiumri] a fall on one's face ; etc. Compare #t*f [k3:d ] cry, weep and C$|If*l 
[k5dol] women's noisy quarrel ( = kanda-la-, ^/krand). The reasons of the 
above types ot interchange of vowels are not clear. 

The [a] in fTOtTO t, [niranobbui, nironoi], also changed 

**v. 

to [e] by Vowel Harmony, [nirenobbui, nirenoi], is unusual. It is 
found in other NIA., together with the euphonic (?) « r * : e. g., Hind. 
« niuanawai, nawanawai *, Panjabi « niranawe », etc., and it probably comes 

w v 

from the MIA. stage. So also in some words like [nogan] (nayana), 
[bogan] (vadana) ; cf. MB. *f^1 [porn] (pataha) ; NB. sis. slang 
C*lSTft [pellag] awful, excessive, thundering, huge (pralaya), etc. : see p. 336. 

[a] in foreign words : see below. 

New Bengali [i, i:], written t, 3r, ff, ft. 

197 . Bengali [i] is not a very close sound, and it easily passes into 
[el. Thus, in the Calcutta Colloquial, words like « bhit&r^ *, ff*I 

« chil& * are ordinarily pronounced [bfietor, cjbelo]. The interchange of 
[i] and [e] is found in MB. 

(i) OIA., MIA. [i, i:] : see pp. 308, 323-324, 336-337. 

(ii) OIA. [f] > MIA. [i] : see p. 355. Also from Skt. [f] to [ri, ir] 
in tss. and stss,, pp. 356-357. 
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(iii) OIA. « it, a * [a, a:] : see p. 885 ; cf. also [pi$he] (=pa$c8t), 

[frd(b)] ( =sandhi); fa- [bi-] (=dva-) in compounds — fatftffR [bialli/] 

( = dv5-catvariri§at) , etc. ; ff [cj'hi-] ( = sat), as in [cfhialli/] 

(=sat-catvaririflat), etc.; debt fa^t [khirki] window , back-door (khaijakkl); 
sis. fV&fafa [phitkiri] alum (sphatika-), etc. 

The OIA. affix « -ant- * gave «-it- * in Bengali : see also p. 335. 

(iv) OIA.«-y&» [la] after consonants : [bfiitor] (abhyantara), 

fa^ [bi^ni] (vyajanika) ; CTt, 3ft [nei, nai] argument (nyaya). OIA. 
« -yi » for the indeclinable conjunctive = OB. « -iS,, -ia *, MB, t,^, tfll, f?l 
* -i, -I, -ia, -ii *, has been assimilated to <4 « e * in NB. Also from earlier 
MB. « -yu- * in the sis. fattf [khidej (khyudha, ksudha). 

In stss., « -y&- » after a consonant becomes [i], with the preceding 
consonant doubled : e.g., ^^51 « s&ty& * > [Jot-ti], so « acaryk * 

> 'BTfcTftj [acfaj&i], *Wj « pkthyk » > <1% [potthi], w « m&dhyk * > 
Jjfal [moddhi], JTPfT « sftdhyk * > JTffal [jfaddhi], * kk&thyk » 

[okotthi], C^t^T * bhdjya * > [bfiujjgi] uncooked rice, pulses, vegetables, 
butter etc., in religious offering, etc. Similarly with ^ « ks = khy » 
and ® « jn =s gy~ * : e.g., Jffa 5 ! « saksyk * > Jfffol [jakkhi], ^ 
« y&ksft = j&khyk * > *ffap [Jgokkhi], 355 « yijfifi, = jkgya, * > qf® 
f^flggl], frf^® « d&ibkjna » > £fRf® [doiboggl , etc. The eMB. 
pronunciation was [acjaj^In, j»ntthiD, mnddfun, jakkhiD, jgnkkbiD, 
Igoggln] , etc.: it is the [In] which has resulted in the contracted [i] 
in NB., like * -i & » of Apabhraiisa to «i* in Bengali: see pp. 302, 
303, 307, 352. 

(v) OIA, [u] : fsfSRl, fsRC 5 ! [minja, minje] (manusya) ; fafa> [jiki] 
fourth , for [/ukij . Early MB. [u] became [i] when epenthetic: 
examples have been given above, see p. 385 ; ef. <^Tt [ai] (au, ayus), 
[bai] (bau, vayu) ; etc. 

For interchange between [i] and [u] in debt and tbh. forms, see 
under [u], p. 408. 

(vi) OIA. [a:i, e:], MIA. [e:, e] : cf. MB. [pDriji] (prativeSin) ; 
NB. [fchai] (*thame, sthatnan) ; §t [dui] (duve, dvi) ; C*ft [nei] 
indulgence (*nehi, *nehe, 6neha) ; etc. 
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fef«T [tili] < « teli » (tSilika) ; [girimati] < C’tfST- « geri- * 

(gairika-mfttiki) ; fift [dii] 7 give (*demi = dadami) ; etc., by Vowel 
Harmony. 

(vii) Through contraction of MIA. contact vowels in OB. : see 
pp. 350, 351, 35 i. 

(viii) In certain class dialects in the Standard Colloquial area, final 
« ai * is contracted to [i] : e.g., csfft [$e'hi] < C3&tt « jethai * (jyestha- 
tata+ika) ; fal? [mithi] < (T&ft, fifrtt « methai, mi- * sweetmeat (mista-); 
Jltfsf [/aui] < * sSnai » (Pers. « Sah-n5I*), etc. 

The epenthetic « -i, -u > -i * , and the formation of diphthongs with 
« -i *, have been discussed before. 

For [i] in foreign words : see below. 

Bengali [u, u:], written i§, 

198 . Bengali [u], like [i], is not a close, high sound, but rather low, 
approaching [o]. It is drawn down to the [o] position through influence of 
a following low vowel. In Calcutta, and elsewhere in Bengal, we have 
pronunciations like [opor, jondor] = « up&rqf, sund&rql * etc. 

Sources of [u] : 

(i) OIA. [u:, u] > MIA. [u, u:] : See pp. 310, 311, 325, 326, 387. 

(ii) OIA. [f] > MIA. [u] : p. 355. 

(iii) OIA. [a, a:] : in the interior of a word, when flanked by high 
vowels, we have change to [u] in NB. : see pp. 394, 398. 

In initial syllables, through influence of a preceding labial, in a few 
cases in MB. and MB. : e.g., MB. <jf$$ [bufiito] (vahitra) ; [bufiini 
(bhagini) ; etc. The intermediate stage was [o]. See pp. 319, 320 ; cf. 

« m&ha§&y$ * sir > 3f*Tt3, spff^ [moja.8, mojai], East Bengali ^"R( [muJbS]. 

(iv) OIA. [ua] after consonants > MIA. [-uw-] : [Ju:r] (*suvara, 

svara) ; ♦RT® [porju] (*para$uva, parasvah) ; [ju:/] (*suvasa, svas ) ; ®, ^ 

[ju] (suvav-, svap), etc. See pp. 329, 330, 352. 

(v) OIA. [i] : iv [bu:d] (bindu) ; [fiolud] (haridra) ; C’OP'rl 

[gerua (gairika, *gairuka) ; [/ufuk] (cf. Skt. siSumBra, Pali 

surisumara). 
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(vi) 01 A. [a:n, o:] >MIA. [o:, o] : through influence of a high vowel 

mainly. See pp. 398, 899. [pukur] (MIA. pokkhara-, puskarinl) ; 

[bhimrul] (*bhj*i)ga-rolika) ; ^5 [ure] (Oriya, 0<J<Jiaa-, Amjrlyaka), 

etc., etc. 

(vii) Through contraction of MIA. contact vowels : see pp. 350, 852. 
Alsocf. (iv) above. Cf. [J^oluni] burning sensation < *j&launi, *j&lavkani 
(*jwal5panika), etc. 

For [u] in foreign words, see below. 

199. [i] and [u] as high vowels interchange in some tbh. and debt 

forms (including onomatopoetics). This is apart from change of epenthetic 
[u] to [i], and from the cases of isolated modification of [u] to [i], and 
vice versa. E.g ., 'SWl* [gumot] stuffiness beside MIA. « gimha * (grlsma) ; 
fefo [tikkhi] sharp and [tukfior] clever (tlksna) ; [nijgfium] 

silent, asleep, also ^ [gfium] sleep, beside [^fiim] doze — a desi form, 
cf. Marathi « jhSpnS * sleep ; [tikli] and [tukra] a piece, bit, 

fragment ; [digga] beside CSt^l < [doga] a canoe, a boat ; 

[cfhilka] skin of fruit, beside [cfhula, cpiola] to skin, [c^huli] skin- 
disease, also [cjWl] skin ; [cppja, qupja] be dried up, 

contract, beside [cfa:p] press ; [ukun] louse (*utkuna), beside J if* 
[ikun] ; [Jikni] exudation from nose (v/siggh), beside [ju:k, 

j&k] smell, sniff {^f* suggh); cf. NIA. [u:kh, i:kh, a:kh] (=iksu). As can 
be easily seen, these alternances go back to the Early MIA. stage, and are 
probably earlier. The desi forms probably are based on dialectal variations 
in the original non-Aryan languages from which OIA. or MIA. borrowed 
the words. The IA. vowel alternance — « guna » and « vfddbi *, and Early 
MIA. change of « p * to « i, u >, e.g., [ghut, gfilt, gfiflt] from « ghfsta *, in 
the same dialect, made the alternances in the desi and tbh. forms appear 
quite natural, and in conformity with the spirit of IA. 

Bengali [e, e:] = i£|, Of. 

200. (i) OIA. [e:J > MIA. [e:, e] : also in deal words : 6ee 
pp. 327-328, 337. 

(ii) OIA. [a:i] > MIA. [e:, e] : pp. 328, 337. 
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(iii) OIA. £f] : C*f*t [de:kh] (*/ dpk-s-) ; see p.856. Also in stss. : 
p. 857. 

(iv) OIA. [a, a:] : through influence of following [i, I] = MIA. [e] : 

Cl®l [je:l] (salya, sSlla) ■ C"ft [je:$] (Sayya, sejja) ; (rfsft* [j&$[aru > 
/®$aru], in South-eastern Bengali <3N [fiSza], beside [/fl^aru] 

(salyaka, sayyaka, sejjaa + rupa) ; <i|* [er] (kera<karya) ; etc. In JUS* 
[jotero], *|PHT [ponero] beside *Ril [Jotoro, ponoro], we have change 

of OIA. [a] to [e] in NB. (saptadaSa, pancadasa) ; also in the honorific 
verb forms in <iR [en] (-anti) : e.g., [cfolen] (calanti). 

(v) OIA. [i], through a MIA. change to [e] : see p. 527. Also 

finally, in verb forms : [kho5] (khai, khadati), etc. 

(vi) OIA. [u:] : C*T§3 [neur] (nupura). 

(vii) By contraction, in MIA., OB. and eMB. times, from various 

groups of OIA., with [a] : see pp. 343, 344, 350, 351, 352. [neul] 

(nakula) ; MB. C*B(Tfa [neali] (*nayamallia, navamallika) ; 5E*1 [cjble] (calati); 
TOT [ghore] (gharahi, gfha + dhi) ; etc. 

OB. stss., with [Id] < post-consonantal Skt. « -y& * [la], as much 
as [In] in tbh. words, is contracted to [e, &] in MB. > [se] in NB. : 
see p. 351 : also examples like ^Tt$ [baeg] (*biagga, vyagga), 
[baeggoma] (*biaggama, vihaggama-), 5?Jt$ [|gsnto, Jgaento] (jianta, 
jlvant-), etc. 

Early MB. final t*1, ^sfl, etc.= [ia, ia] becomes [e] in NB. : e.g., 
eMB. > 1MB. 5t^ll > NB. Ff Jcft, Ft$psf [ejaturn- 

J5ia> ejatur^s > ejatur^e, cfatuj^e, ejaruj^e] a Brahman surnames, 
the long-lived one, or son (jlva) of ( the village of) Catu (or Catta; cf. the 
equivalent * cStuti »=« catta -fputra*), Anglicised into Chatterji etc., 
Sanskritised into * c&ttop&dhyay^ *; so MB. ^?T0|Jl > [mukhur^s 

> mukur^e, mukujjge] Mukherji ; [uttoria > utture] 

northern ; [koria > kore] having done f etc., etc.: see pp. 393, 

394. 

(viii) By contraction from MB. epenthetic [ai, au > ai] < OIA. 
[a:+i, u] : see pp. 385, 386, 389. 

(ix) By Vowel Harmony, from MB. [i] and MB. [a] : see pp. 400-401. 
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In tss. of NB., subscript « -y& » of Skt. gives [e] , and this [e] remains 
when followed by a high vowel : otherwise the [e] becomes [®] : e.g., 
[bekti] (vyakti), but [bsekto] (vyakta) ; so Wfa [b®thar 
bethi] a sympathiser in sorrow (vyatha, vyathin) ; ^ [be/$i] (vyasti) ; 
[betito] (vyatlta) ; etc. 

For [e] in foreign words : see infra. 


Bengali [®, ie:] 

201 . [®] is a comparatively recent sound in the NB. Standard 

Colloquial, and it originated from MB. [&] and groups like [sa, 6a, ea], 
not earlier than towards the very end of the MB. period. In East Bengal 
dialects, [®] is rare or unknown, and [&] and [a, a] are used for it. Long 
[e:] and [®:] of the Standard Colloquial commonly occur in Typical East 
Bengali as [&:] ; persons speaking East Bengali dialects find it difficult 
to distinguish between English [®] and [&] — the latter, in the ordinary 
West Bengali pronunciation of English, becomes [e] (together with English 
[a], which is a sound not found in Bengali). Thus, admiral , appreciate, 
acquaintance [mrfmarol, apriijiel/, akwelntons], in West Bengali pronuncia- 
tion [admiral, aepri:Jie:t, aekoentens], become [s<Jmir6l, &pri:ji6:t, 
skbentsns] in East Bengali ; and the following spellings of English 
words from examination scripts submitted by East Bengal students, are 
typical of East Bengali pronunciation : « matropolice, hendi-work, tendency, 
pericAoner (= parishioner), commander, intantionally, cngels, harassed, 
marriment, edvice, emity, eminence, enemy, oriental, maeny (= many)*, 
etc. 

Bengali [®], when it comes from [e], is written as The subscribed 
« -y- » followed by * -a * — ‘sjjf, Jl, is otherwise employed. In slss., 
post-consonantal « -ya » of Skt., which became [&a] in MB., is written as 
« -yS » ; also post consonantal « -ya » in initial syllables. The tendency 
in writing the NB. Standard Colloquial now is to employ lavishly the 
« -ya * =.Jl : e.g., « dyakhe » for OfW dekhe * = [dakhe] 

=MB. [d*khe], MIA. [dekkhni]. 
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Origin of [a]. 

(i) In tbhs. [se] is found in initial syllables for a Late MIA. [e:, e], 
which is derived from various sources in OIA. — [e:, a:i, f] and [a+conso- 
nant +a, i + consonant + a], etc. In eMB., if not in OB., the pronunciation 
certainly was [©] . See pp. 327-328, 343, 851, 409. 

[a:] is found in tbh. monosyllables when they are closed by 7, it 
« k(h) » , 5 « e *, ^ « r * , or a nasal, or by y « y * from earlier <4 « 8 * : e.g., 
*4^ [a:k], MB. [e:k, sko], MIA. «ekka*; Is. [l#:kh] write thou 
(in the old pronunciation in the Standard Colloquial, now through Skt. 
influence changed to [le:kh]^ ; [dte:kh] look thou , MB. [dskho] ; 
[p®:cf] twist ; [c/hairc/] pound thou ; [nse:r] hard stools ; C*R 

[phae:n] froth ; CS® [baeig] frog ; CW*I [dae:n] he gives, they give (honorific) 
(MIA. *denti) ; [/ae:n] a surname ; (33 [da8, nie8] gives, takes, etc. 

In other cases, we have [e:] : e.g., [ue:t], an archaic word = fine cloth 

(netra ) ; ct$ [h8:t] stooping, low (hSttha, *adhistat), etc. Cf. tss. Off, C3"f, 
C**l, 035, C$5, OR etc. [de:J*, be:/, ke:/, me:gfi, pre:t, /e:t, de:b] ; etc. 

Onomatopoetics have the [sc] pronunciation, irrespective of the conso- 
nant which follows : e.g., [P e: $] belly, but [pat paet] ; 

C«t« [khe:t] field (ksetra), but <Jt<s ifjft [khat khat], etc. Here East 
Bengali will employ [s] in all cases. 

In disyllables (and polysyllables), when the second syllable is closed 
by a vowel other than [i] or [u], [se] for [e] is the rule. Ts. words, 
however, sometimes resist the tendency' to change to the opener sound. 
E.g., <4^1 [aka] alone; <3*1 [daekho] see you, MB. [d&kho:, dekhnfio] ; 
(TfC 9 ! [made] opens up (eyes), spreads ; [pac/ci] owl ; C^*11 [halo] ; C3*I1 
[baela] ; 053 [taro] thirteen, MB. [tsro:, t&rnhn] ; C*t*I [galo] went; C<Rl 
[phaena] ; OTW [dakhe] sees ; [phale] throws, MB [p&le, phsle, 

pslni] (prerayati ?); [biota] son; Of S3 [dieor] (devara) ; C'f'SSl, (3'80>l 

[naBOta>naeoto] affectionate (sneha-vftta-), beside (3^ [nei] indulgence 
(=sneha) ; [kseofc] a caste (kevatta, kSivarta) ; <331 [Jieba] , beside, in 

recent pronunciation, through Skt influence [/eba] ; Of3l [d»ba] as in the 
phrase <TPR Cff3l 053ft Or^t [/ 5 ®mon dmba temni debi] as is the god, so the 
goddess = like husband, like wife ; etc., etc. ; <433, C333, 0533, (333 [aemon, 
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Jfcjaemon, tsemon, kaemon] , adjectives or adverbs of manner, respectively from 
4, CT, 05, [e:, $e:, te:, ke:] this, who, that , who ? ; but in CW1, C*W1 [$etha, 

/etha] where, there , curiously enough, the [$] sound is resisted, and also in 
(£<I1 [fietha] tar« = i4*(1 [etha] in OB. (cf. MIA. ettha=OIA. itthS). 

Where, however, the Bengali root has [i], derived forms with [a, e, o] 
vowels in the next syllable do not change the [i >e] of the root (through 
Vowel Harmony, see p. 897) to [se] : e. g., [mele] is obtained, 

but CTCT [msele] spreads closes (melay-) ; fe* > Cft* [phere] turns, but 
C3C* [gfiaere] encloses, surrounds (cf. HindostanI phirna, gherna ) ; etc. 

(ii) [se] occurs in onomatopoetic words which are reduplicated. In 
the earlier stages of the language, the sound was probably an [&] or [e] : 
e.g., ffrl vfjl [g« gae], 6j1 Sfl [cpre cjse], ?Jt5 v 3pTt5 [phaecf phaecf], etc., etc. 

(iii) [«, se] comes from earlier [5] when the next syllable has [a] : 
see p. 322. 

(iv) [se] is derived from eMB. groups like [in] and [ia > ie] by 
Vowel- Harmony : e.g., SrJt^ [jg cento] living = eMB. [jjiDnto] ; 
[gsecfhe] has gone, from [giacjhe > giecfhe]. See pp. 351, 400. 

(v) MB. <4$1, <431 [sfia, so, sa] became [se ] ; also <4^, <4*J [efin, eD] 

became [see, seo] in NB. The [e, o] in [tee, aeo] is an after-glide, which is 
optionally omitted. E.g., Cl^ll [jatola], MB. [/eftnla], besides <?l3t*rl, 

Cfcfal [jeSala] (*saivala-, saivgla) ; C33ft [beai, baei], MB. [bSfiai] 
(vaivahika) j ‘OTl’ [dceela], "MB. ORH, CW, flrafal, [ds(fi)ala, 
ds(fi)ola] a baby's smile m sleep (deva + ?) ; ?r|3^1 [jaeena] clever, MB. 
C’TVt^l [/&ana] (cf. Hind, syana). 

Foreign words with [&a] in 1MB. similarly change this group to [sb] 
or [see] : e.g., Persian « pySla * cup > [psala] > *fTt«Tl [psela], also [pseela] ; 
« ziyadah * much, excessive > [/gsada] > c®?3t?l, s?TT*1, SfJtVfl [jgaeda, 
J^seeda] : Portuguese « viola * violin > CWf^Tl [beala] >3Jffil, 3TT3*l1 [bsela, 
bseela] • « pera * pear > c 9 t3t^1 [psara] > *1113*1 [pseera] : English 
« bearer * > C33t*1, 3Tt**1 [beam > bseera], also [beam] ; etc., etc. 

(vi) In tss. : « -y&« » after a consonant in initial syllables, when 
the following syllable does not have an [i] or [u], becomes [ae]. In MB. 
the intermediate stage was [&]. See p. 410, 
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(vii) Post-consonantal « -ya » in tss. have become [a], One MB. 
stage was that of a low [s] plus a fronted [a]. See page 260. 

[kollaen ] ; [porittaeg] ; [fiotta] ; etc. * ksS > (k)khya * 

and SF| « jna >(g)g?&> similarly gave [se] : e.g., ^ [rokkhae] , also 
[rokkhe, < rokkhla] ; STfa [g«:n] ; [oboggse ] ; etc. 


Bengali [o, o:], written 'Sf, S, «, flit. 

202. AH final [o] tends to become [o] in the Standard Colloquial. 
The more important sources of [o] are : 

(i) OIA. [o:] : see pp. 329, 337. 

(ii) OIA. [u, u:] etc. > MIA. [o, o: 1 : pp. 327, 329. 

(iii) OIA. [f] : pp. 356, 357. Cf. also c*IW [gocfha] (guecha, 
*goccha, OIA. *gfpsa). 

(iv) (a) OIA. « ft * [a], through influence of preceding labial : CSfaSl 
[bhomra] (bhawara-, bhamara-) ; see pp. 319-320. 

(b) Change of eMB. « & * to [o] through Epenthesis, Umlaut and 
Vowel Harmony has been discussed before. This MB. « ft >► comes from 
OIA. [a, a:] 

(v) Through contraction of various groups in OIA. and MIA. : OIA. 

« ftvft, ftmft, a+stop + ft, a f stop + u, uv(a)-, * etc., etc. See pp. 344, 346, 
347, 350, 352, 353. E.g., (Tfl-, Cal- [mo, to] (« mama, tava *: this change 
of « avfa, ava * to « o »• is pre-Bengali) ; [notun ; (nava-) ; [ola] 

descend, as in cholera (avalabh + ut-stha) ; (TTftffl [Jodo] as in (TTfaft 

Soffits [jodo bfiofano] ‘ launching on sea / the boat festival ( = ? *saftuddua, 
samudra+ uka-) ; etc., etc. 

(vi) (a) Through Vowel Harmony, from eMB. [u] from various sources 
in OIA. : (3W1 [boJ3(fi)a] to understand (budhy-) ; [jo$a] straight, 
easy , clear (Sudhy-) ; etc. See p. 397. 

(b) From MB. ig + 'srl [u + a] > ^ + '8 [u + o], we have NB. [o] 
by Vowel Harmony. See under [uo, uo] below. CftS [jo:r] (suara, sukara) ; 
C*1 [ko:] (kua, kupa-) ; wl [&o:] (jua, dyuta -) ; etc. 

For [o] in foreign words, see below. 
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Interchange between [i] and [e], and between [u] and [o] in Bengali. 

203. This interchange characterises NB. phonology, and it originated 
in the following ways. 

(i) In some words, the interchange is the result of Primitive Indo-Euro- 

pean Vowel Altemance (Ablaut), as it had been modified in the 01 A., « i : gj 
e * and * u: Su, o » : e.g., f*|*t [lip] smear, [le5a] a smearing (lip-ya-, 

lepa -) ; [tut] he broken , [top] break (trut-ya, trot-aya-) ; etc. This is 
paralleled out by the altemance between [o] and [a] in [c^ole] walks and 
PtW [c[ale] moves (calati, calayati), etc. In Bengali, the laws of Vowel 
Harmony have obscured to a very great extent the real nature of these alter- 
nances between [i] and [e], and [u] and [o] when they are of ablaut orgin in 
OIA. The original ablaut relation has lost its significance, and it has become 
quite subsidiary to NB. phonetic habits. Thus, for instance, the root 
[dul] to swing has [u], but the verbal noun by «guua* in OIA. has [o] — 
[do:l] a swing, — also the causative Cfl'Ttt [dolai] I cause to swing ; but 

« dule * he swings (<*dulati) becomes C^ft^T [dole], original [u] becoming 
[o] through influence of the following [e] ; and « *dolapanik§ * the act of 
swinging becomes, through the stages *C?t*Tf'9fa *C*Tt ? Tt&fl 

« *dola\franI, *dolaonI, *dolauni *, Sjsjfa [duluni], beside [dolani]; and 

« dolika > *dolia » palanquin, litter gives [<Juli] . The original scheme of 
[u] for the active, and [o] for the causative and for noun formations, is 
in this way destroyed. So ]|T> [cfhut] run and its causative derivative ctjtS 
[cfh8r] throw, toss give [cj'hote] he runs and C^tf^ 

[ghuri] 1 throw, beside [cfhutij I run and [cfhSre] he throws, 

rendering the original [u, o] altemance ineffective for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the causative form. 

There is the MIA. change of OIA. [i:, u:, i, u] to [e, o], which gave 
Bengali [e, o], (See Pischel, §§119, 125, 127, 212 : ante, p. 327.) This of 
course is not a case of interchange so far as Bengali is concerned. In such 
alternations in MIA., there was probably the influence of the ablaut 
relations between « i : e * and « u : o », which MIA. inherited from OIA. 

(ii) Alternances of [i] and [u] with [e] and [o] through Vowel- 
Harmony is a most important thing in New Bengali phonology, and 
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this has been discussed before. This is due partly to the low position 
of the Bengali [i] and [u] vowels. Cf. MB. C§?> [teh3, t8R5, tSfio], 
he ( honorific ) (= *tenba), NB. [tenar] his ( honorific ) (= * ten ha 

+ -ara: *tenha = teha, tehatfa = tesam < tesam), but NB. nominative 
[tini] he (honorific) (= *ten-i = *tena, tenaih + i); ts. CT(*t 
[ko:p] anger , but [kupilo] he angered ; 'S'SJfl [ojna] veil (o<J<Jhana-, 
ava-ves$ana-), but ^ [uruni] sheet worn as cloak (oijdhania, *o<J<}hawania, 
= *avavestanika, *avavest5panika) ; etc., etc. 


Bengali Diphthongs. 

204. Of Bengali diphthongs, only two have special letters for them, 
namely [oi] = and [ou] = 'd. In the NB. Standard Colloquial, as 
many as 25 vowel combinations and diphthongs are found : [ie, ia, io, iu ; 
ei, ea, eo, eu ; xe, *o ; ai, ae, ao, au ; oe, oa, oo ; oi, oe, oa, ou ; ui, ue, ua, 
uo] (see ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,’ §49). In OB., [ni] and [nu], 
sources partly of the NB. [oi, ou], were the only diphthongs. Early MB. 
probably developed some new combinations, [Id, Iu, la, sa, ea] etc. and [un, 
6a] etc. from subscribed «y,v* + «&, a* etc. in Is. words; and some 
fresh diphthongs, with the high vowels [i, u] forming the second element, 
accompanied epenthesis in MB. (See ante, p.387). MB. diphthongs or 
vowel combinations have mostly been monophthongised in NB. in the 
Standard Colloquial: e.g., [sa] has given [a>J , [oa] has resulted in [o] 
in some cases, and [ni > oi, nu > ou, oij have resulted in [o], and [ai], [au 
> ai] in [e] (see ante, p. 386). NB. diphthongs are in the main recent 
creations. Many of them have not as yet entirely passed through the 
stage between two syllables and a diphthongal monosyllable, especially 
when the group ends in the low vowel [a]. When the syllable is closed 
with a consonant, the disyllabic character is often retained : e.g., C*fNl 

to wash, washed (pass, part.) is [dhoa = dhoa], almost riming with French 
« dois, doit * [dwa] ; but wash-out, scourings, is often more like 

[dfioRat] than [dRoat = dfi8at] ; so brother is [bfiai = bfial], but 
[bai/] twenty-two is [baei/, ba-i/]; and ^ is, are = [Roe, Roe], but 
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TO! [boe/,] age is found as [bo8eJ*, bo-e/], besides [bo8o/]. But the tendency 
to pronounce these groups as one syllable is no less strong, and in cases 
like the above, where we have [ai, oe] etc., closed by a consonant, there is 
frequently simplification or contraction of the diphthong to a monophthong : 
e.g., TOT occur as *t ,J b ^ with a suggestion of the [i] in a fronted 
[a] — [ba:J*] , and of the [ej in a little hesitation before the [/], [bo‘/] ; and 
[BoSen, Jb(fi)en] he becomes , he is ; he suffers ( honorific ) have 
been regularly transformed into [Bom, jom] in the Colloquial Speech. 

NB. diphthongs are generally the result of the loss of intervocal 

« .h- * of MB., of Epenthesis and Vowel Modification, and of Vowel 
Harmony. And above all, there is the influence of the strong initial 
stress which reduces two syllables into one. Brief notes on the origin 
of the NB. diphthongs are given below. They are taken in the order 
given in the preceding page. 

205 . Bengali [ie], in the Colloquial, written is derived from 
^|t « -iya » of MB. (preserved in the literary language) : fiftS [die] having 
given < fiftl « diya * ; [bie] marriage < « biya * (vivaha) ; etc. 

Where the [i] in [ie] was anticipated by epenthesis, as in « ania, 

aniya * having brought > « *5niya, allnyS * > am [6ns] > 

[ene], contraction took place generally during the transition from MB. 
to NB. ; but a dialectal form like [sole] is still heard. So Stfod 

« rakhiya * having kept > CtlA [rekhe], beside CTOlT [rskhle], etc. The ten- 
dency to shorten [ie] to [e] is quite a marked one in the Calcutta Colloquial : 
so that we have even forms like C*f [de] having given, with (= instrumental 
post-position) beside [die] ; $ as in ‘cWHft’ parrot [fee, tepakhi], beside faff 
[tie] < tihll [tia] ; (A [be] marriage beside [bie] < [bia] ; C’p [gecf(h)e, 
ga $(h)e] has gone beside tel [giecf(h)e] < [giacfhe], CtfUft 

[dejlai] matches beside faroWft [diej(o)lai] and [dia/(a)lai, 

diajolai] (dlpa+salaka-) ; etc., etc. 

[ie] also comes from contraction of « aiya * of the causative 

conjunctive indeclinable : e.g., [rukhie] having caused to keep < 

« rakhaiya ». It is found also in contracted noun-forms : e.g., 

sffal [goie] singer. See p. 394. 
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In a case like fat? [kie], from fat? [ki fie] what , 0 /—hallo, we have 
[ie] from dropping of « -h- ». 

In some archaic forms like fat? [pie] drinks, MB. fata [pie, pi8e], 
(pibati), ^lt? [$>ie] lives, MB. sftia [fgi(fe)e] (jlvati), we have original 
MB. [ie], with optional in-glide, derived from contraction of OB. and MIA. 
contact vowels. So in ?ftc? [jgfiie] by the daughter, as in srft? ^ft? [mae 
mother and daughter together, we have an OB. combination (jhl+-§ = 
dhlta, duhitr+*ena). 

206. Bengali [ia], written ^?1, occurs mainly in tbh. forms, and is 
rather archaic, so far as the Standard Colloquial is concerned : e.g., ?tfa?1 
[rakhia], [koraia], [nogoria], [binodia], fcfa?| 

[uria], etc., etc. ; also fast*! [jial], fa?1 [hia], fa?t®! [pial], fastflP! [bialli/], 
fa?t^? [cfhiattor], etc., which give instances of the [ia] group in the 
« sadhu-bhasa ». [ia] in verb forms is contracted to [e], with epenthesis, 
in NB. ; and also [ia] in adjectives and nouns. In initial syllables, it 
frequently becomes [;e] : e.g., [jae:l] < fa?t*I [/ial], also [jeal], by vowel 
harmony; f??tfs*l [biallij*] becomes [bealli/, btellij] ; but fa?tl? [cjhiattor] 
does not alter in the Standard Colloquial. 

Some of the more important sources of [ia] may be noted. 

In the conjunctive indeclinable, it comes apparently from an OB. 
strengthening of the MTA. affix « -ia * by the syllable «a*: ^fa?1 
[koria, koria] < MIA. * kari& + a *. (See under Morphology : the Verb : 
‘ Conjunctive Indeclinables.*) 

The adjectival, — agentive, intensive, pejorative— affix [ia] is from OIA. 
« -ika, -Iya * plus the affix « a *. NB. has the [ia] forms only as archaic 
words, e.g., [purobia] or <jf??1 [pubia] eastern : Standard Colloquial 

forms would be and [purube, pube] ; Jffafa?1 [dokhinia] > (ffapf, 
iffaW [dokhine>dokhne] southern', ^fa?1 [kohonia] talker>'^&[ [koune] ; 
5ftfa?1 [kalia] the black one > C^*t [kele] ; etc., etc. 

In other cases, [ia] represents MIA. « udvftta » vowels — the [a] = 
« a * often representing cases of contraction of « udvftta * « &, a+&, a * 
of MIA. The [ia] was preserved by means of the * y * glide in OB., 
and Early MB., and contraction came in only in the NB.,— the 
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earlier full [ia], however, is quite a familiar group through influence of 
literature. 

[ia] is found in foreign words : e.g., [iar] friend, boon-companion 
< Persian « yar * ; [dunia] world < Perso-Arabic « dunyS *; 

[ejia] = English Asia ; [rufia] = llussia , etc. ; but cf. a naturalised 

Portuguese word like « toalha * towel > 0$tStf*l3t, OSftftt 5 ! [toalia > 
toale]. 

207. Bengali [io], written ^9, ^3, 5f3. In MB., this diphthong, 

in tbks ., was [ifio, ieo]. It is found in tbh. forms like f*fW [jior] (*Sihara, 
sikhara) ; [tior] a caste (tlvara) ; BrVsR [$)i on ] as * n 

* ji&nql-kathi mAr&n^-kathi * wand of life and wand of death 
(jlvana); the OIA. source is thus « i, I » + consonant which has dropped 
off + « a ». 

In the future precative 2nd person of the verb, [io] represents OB., 
MB « ihA » [ifio:] = OIA. « -isyatha * : e.g., [cfolio] (calihA, 
*calihaha, calisyatha). In the Colloquial, this is reduced to [o] : e.g., 
[cjblo], [rekho] (= riikhihA, *rakhihaha, raksisyatha) etc., except 

where contraction is not possible — e.g., [dio] (dihA, *dihaha = dasyatha) ; 

f*1'8, sft'Q [pio, j^io] are both ordinary imperative future or precative. 

[io] occurs in the Standard Colloquial causative precative or imperative 
future, as a contraction of MB. « -ai&, -ailiA » = « *-apayisyatha » of 
OIA. : e.g., iTffa'S [rakhio] (raklmio, rakhai(h)A, *rakkhavaihaha = *raksa- 
payisyatha), etc. 

Causative passive participles, or verbal nouns, in « -5n& », of roots 
in « -i » in the Standard Colloquial show the [io] groups by mutation 
through Vowel Harmony : e. g., [jgiono] (i) kept alive, (ii) bringing 

back to life (MB. « jianA * = (i) « * + « mana- », (ii) 

« *jlv5pana- *) ; fastFll [miono] become cold or weak (MB. fSraft 
« miyanA » : OIA. « ^/ml *) ; etc. 

In ts. words, Skt. « iyo, iya * become [io] in Bengali : POft [biog] 
(viyoga) ; [niog] (« nioga * : but [niogi > 

neugi], [io > eu] through influence of [i] following); [niom] 

(niyama ) ; etc. 
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Some peculiar forms also show [io] : e.g., [obioto] unmarried 

(= *&biaut&- < a- + vivaha -f -vanta ?) ; [gfiior] a sweetmeat (Hind, 

ghewar < ghfta-) ; ct^ [fiSio] exclamation in pulling something. 

[io] is found in foreign (European) names : [iorop] Europe, 

[iork] York, etc. 

208. Bengali [iu], written comes from the following : MB. 

« iu, eu » in the imperative 3rd person of roots in * -i, -e *—* -atu, -antu » 
of OIA. : e.g., [jgiuk] (jlvatu +ka) ; [diun] (*diyantu); 

fafc* [diuk] (MB. « deu * = « *detu *). In NB., this [iu] is normally 
reduced to [i] : (rare), fiR, efc.= [fgik, din, dik], etc. 

[iu] also comes from OB., MB. « -ia-, -ih&-, -i&- > -io- * through 
the influence of a following [i] : see p. 398. [$>iuli] a tree 

(jiva-la-); f^'Mt [biuni] (*vyajanika) ; f*F§f?| [/iuli] (MB. Sih&li < fiepha- 
lika) ; etc. 

[iu] occurs in onomatopoetics : [miu min] mewing ; 

[klu kluj whine of a dog ; etc. 

It is found in some Hindi loan-words with a restricted use : e.g., 

[piu] (priya), ^ [jgiu] (jlva). 

Foreign words also show this vowel-group : [iunibfmrsiti] 

University, [iunaited stets] United States, etc. 

209. Bengali [ei], written i£&, uiff. 

[ei] comes from OB., MB. * ei, ehi, e hi, -6-hi » : e.g., Of!> [dei] I give, 
more usually [dii] (*demi) ; ($$ [tci] therefore , a poetic word (te hi, 
tena hi) ; C*tt, [$>ei, /ei] whoever, he indeed (MB. je-hi, se-hi ) ; 
[gfiorei] vi the house indeed (ghare hi) ; [tei/] (trayovinSati) ; also 

<3$ [nei] indulgence (OB. *nehi, neha=sneha) ; [khei], beside C^f 
[khe:] cue (OB. *khewi, khewa = ksopa) ; [lei] gum-paste (lepa) ; 
etc. 

From « ai * of earlier Bengali: e.g., C»if [nei] does not exist < 

« nai * ; [nei-flkure] argumentative (MB. *fiRlt^-'5rfaf53l * niyai- 

Hk&ria * < « nyaya *) ; [jjei] immediately, as soon as < 

* jai * (yada hi). This sort of change of * ai » to [ei] is rather 
exceptional. In a few words we have [ei] through Vowel-Harmony : e.g,, 
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[diei] immediately on giving < fpt^ « diai » (dia+ [h] i) ; [bei] 

father of son-in-law or daughter-in-law < [baoi ’ , both occurring side by 

side with [beai] < [beRai] (vaivahika) ; etc. 

In some onomatopoetics : [dfiei dfiei] = sokm<J of wild romping. 

In foreign words, occasionally the English [el] is represented by [ei], 
rather than the normal [e] : e.g., C5^ [cjein] chain, [trein] train , 

but more commonly in the Standard Colloquial [cfe:n, tre:n], etc. 

210. Bengali [ea] , written from MB. [ea, e8a, efia] : 

[beai] (vaivahika), C^Hl [kea] (ketaka-), etc. 

Also from [ia], through lowering of the [i] to [e] : e.g., [neai] 
(*nidhapika). 

MB. [eoa] optionally becomes [ea] in NB. : CPl [nea] = C*lSSl 
[neoa] to take ; C*Bl1 [khea] ferry (kscpa-) ; etc. 

The [e] in [ea] is, so far as the tbh. forms are concerned, essentially a 
glide sound. Skt. « -ya- * in the middle of a word, when not after a conso- 
nant, becomes [ea] e.g., pi [doea], srfal [maea], [cfhaSa] ; etc. 

[ea] is found in foreign words also : [poajj] onion < Persian 

« pyaz * ; CPfa [cfear] = English chair, etc. 

211. Bengali [eo] written <4t3i. This is a recent diphthong, 

mostly through contraction of MB. «ai(h)&, aua * by Umlaut: e.g., [eo] 
a woman whose husband is living (aiha, avidhava) ; CT'Q [jgeo] you, will go 
(jaihA.) ; CTS [gfieo] (gha-ua mangy, with wounds — gha < ghata + ua); 
C’f'S [geo] (g3-ua) rustic ; etc. 

212. Beugali [eo] = uq^. 

From OB. «-ewu-, -ehu-*: [deul] (devakula) ; c^ 9 ! [neul] 

(nakula) : [neur] (nupura) ; debt [dfien] ; [keu] any one, 

someone (*kevi ? = kah + api; or kehu < *ke khu = kah khalu?); 
etc. 

From OB. « ewa, eha », with following [i] vowel, through Vowel- 
Harmony : Cfpl'ft [deurl] (cf. Skt. dehali) ; Cf. [reuri] a sweet- 
meat < Hind. « rewrl * ; [/eu] apple < Hind. « sew *. 

From OB. « i>Va * : t [teuri] oven (tri-vft-) ; [deuti] 

(dlpa-varttika) ; etc. 
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In [kheur] poetical 'flitting ’ > abuse (MB. kheru < 

khela ?), C?^? [beur] a thin bamboo (of. MIA. veju, Skt. venu), we have 
probably instances of [eu] in NB. through epenthesis. 

Sts. [neugi] (< niyogl) a surname, is through lowering of [i] to 
[e] through influence of [o], and the [o] itself later became [u] through 
the presence of [i] in the following syllable. 

[eu] is found in onomatopoetic forms : c?^ [gfieu gfieu] bow-wow, 
[kSu k8u] whining of a dog, \p\xQ\x\ jungle dog (cf. Late Skt. 

« phern * : loss of « -r- » in Bengali ?), [fieu] sound of belching, etc. 

213 . Bengali [see], written <m, «nt?, .It?. 

From OB. « ei>ey *, through Vowel-Harmony : Cf? [dsee] (dei), c*l? 
[nsee] (nei). 

From OB. [lae] > MB. [sa8], in ts. roots : ?Jt? [dfitee], 1MB. 
OTf? [dfisaB], OB. *[dfnae] (dhyayati). 

From MB. « ea, efi5 » : see p. 412, under [sc], 

HindostanI «ai *=[&:, se, sec, ae] becomes [ae, see] in NB., in borrowed 

v 

forms : e.g., ?Jt?*!l C^ '5It? 7 fl [jgseesa. ke tseesa] ( = jaisa ke taisa). 

214 . Bengali [aeo], written (£1^, occasionally .It?, comes from eMB. 

[eon, efin] followed by [n, a] in the next syllable: e.g., C3'9’?1 [tseora], 
MB. [teoDra] crumpled (*tevada-, trivpta-); C^S^t [kaeora] (kevada-, 
ketaka + <Ja) ; Cfsql [jseola] (*sevala, Saivala) ; [bseora] affair 

(*bev3,ra«, *viavara-, vyapara) ; (?I''SCi5l [nseoto], MB. [uefio:ta] (sneha- 
vftta-); etc. MB. Cf^, C*0£ « deha, neha * give, take become in NB. 
Cf«, [dseo, nseo], which are frequently heard, beside the more common 

ft$, [dao, nao] through influence of [khao, /gao] etc. 

[so] is found in onomatopoetics : sjyf 'Q [mseo] mew of a tom-cat. 

215 . Bengali [ai], written *tr?, ’Sftft, ?tf, etc. 

From OIA. group of « a * or « a *+consonant + « I, p, -ika- -ati * 
etc. > 1MIA. « ai, -ai’a, -ami, awi, -Shia * etc. > OB., MB. « ai, &i, 3fti, 
ahi, ahl *, etc. See pp. 308, 309, 310. E.g., "Sftft [ai] grandmother 
(ayyia, aryika) ; [bfiai] (bhratp) ; [gai] (gavl) ; [kfljai] 

name of a river (Kahsavati) ; MB. [cjclpai] name of a citg (Campavatl) ; 

[pai] pice, fourth of an anna (padika) ; [roi], eMB. [rafii] 
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(rSdhika ) ; [bair], beside Tfa, CTO [ba:r, be:r] (MIA. bahirath, OIA. 
bahis) ; [nai] (nabhi) ; [rai] (rajika) ; [j&i] (svSml) ; «ftfc 

(*samika, saml ) ; [gdi] (gramika) ; [kai] tamarind ( ? : cf. Ofiya 
k&yl green tamarind) ; etc. The suffix [ai], as in [borai] boast < 
TO [boro] great, ?t5tt [/gacjai] enquiry < *Tt5 [jgaicf] demand , will come 
under this: see below, Morphology : ‘Formative Affixes.’ So [ai] as the 
affix for the verb first person present tense : [khai] (khadami), 

[$ai] (yami), *tt$ [pai] (*prapami = prapnomi), 5*T|^ [cj'olai] (*calapay5mi), 
[khaoai] (*khadapayami), etc. In a few cases, NB. [ai] probably 
represents the Magadhl Ap. nominative forms in « -i » < Magadhl Prakrit 
* -e * < OIA. * -ah, -am * : e.g., [thai] (*thawi, *thame, sthSman) ; 
[cfhai] (*« ch5ri, *chare, ksarah *, with loss of « -r- * in Bengali ?). 

[ai] also comes from OB. « au * in train of MB. epenthesis : e.g., 
[bai] fad, ‘ humor ' (vayu) ; sis. [oppai] (alpayus) ; '«rf^TO [aiburo] 
bachelor, maid < young person who will lire long (ayur-f vfddha ) ; etc. It 
is possibly found in the affix 'srf^ [ai] in names = « ayus » : e.g., 
[bolai] for « b&l&ram^ * , [donai] for SRtfa « j&n&rd&n^l *, 

[nimai]<fTO «nim^ », bitter as neem ( name to avoid the evil eye) ; etc. 

In onomatopoetics : [/ai /ai] whistling sound as of wind, 

■HH* [pai pai] rushing sound as of a swift runner, [bai bai] sound 

as of a top or wheel, etc. 

[ai] is found in foreign words as well : see later. 

216. Bengali [ae], written ^rfs, 'srftfl. 

[ae] in verb forms is derived from OB. « ai », 3rd person present of 
verbs in « -a » : e.g., [khae], *It?| [/gae], [dfiae] (dhavati), MB. 
[bae] plays (vadayatP, etc. j from OB. « awa'i », 3rd person present of 
causatives : TOTt?( [korae] (*karawai, *ka/arapayati), etc . ; and also from 
OB. « -ahai », MB. « -She * : [bae] (babe, vahayati), [gae] 

(g&he, *gathayati < gatlia) ; etc. 

It occurs in the instrumental-locative of nouns in « -a » = OB. « -a-S » : 

[gfiorae] = OB. * *ghora§ » (ghotaka+-ena) ; [pae] (padena) ; 
as in [*k gfiae] with one blow (ghata) ; •TtW [nae] by boat 

(navena) ; etc., etc. 
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In a few words, OB. « aya » gives [ae] in NB., through change of 
the euphonic «j , » + «& *to « e * : [hae] wind, breeze (vfita) ; ftOTf 

[Jaer] (samara, sSgara), etc. (see p. 342). Cf. Jftfl [/ae] end ( ? 01 A. = sayam 
end of the day , evening) ; cf. also [mo/ae] Sir (mah&Saya > *mftafiay^, 
m&say^) ; etc. 

217. Bengali [ao], written ^S. 

[ao] originates from OIA. « 5+ consonant + & * (1MIA. a>a) * , 
resulting in OB. « ah k, awa * : e.g., imperative forms Sit'S, ft's, *tts [khao, 
jgao, gao] (khab4, jah4, gahaha = khadat(h)a, yat(h)a, *gathayat(h)a) ; 
MB. Jit'S, 5ftS, fts [bao, mao, gao, cj'hao] (vata, mSta, gatra, saba); 
NB. ^t'S^ll [baola] to fan , to winnow (vata-) ; 'ft'S^I > ^ttSWl [thaoka > 
-ko] detached amount , limp sum , cash (*sthawakka- < *sthapa-); ’erfS^I 
[aora] repeat (a-vft) ; 'STtsfrl [aota] stir milk etc.) (Svarta-) ; etc. 

In ft's Sit'S [dao, nao], imperative forms, eMB. Cf3, C*i3 * dehi, 
neliA *, we have change from MIA. « eh4 * through [jeo] to [ao]. See 
§ 214. So ^t'S'fl [kaora] a caste from « kevatta * : cf. C^PSlJ [kaeot]. 

In the Calcutta ‘Cockney ’ ^fSfl [cjtmora] (chaya + -<Ja-), we have [ao] 
from the euphonic glide. 

218. Bengali [au], written srf^. 

From OB. « awu * < MIA. « au * < OIA. « 3 + consonant +u- *; 

[baul] (v&tula, vyakula) ; [jgfiau] (jhabuka).; [lau] (alabu) j 
MB. [aula] (akula-) ; MB. [bau] (vayu) j cf. <tt^ [$auk, 
khauk] (yatu, khadatu), etc. 

In eMB., this group, when not epenthetic, probably was pronounced 
as two syllables, with euphonic « ^ * in between see pp. 310, 342, 345. 

From OB. « awa, awa * by Vowel-Harmony, through influence of 
following «i » : [cfhauni] (chadana+ika), etc., etc. : see p. 398 ; 

[auni bauni] < tt*$t « *am&nl (awanl) bldh&nl * harvest 

festival in the month of Pausa, when an earthen pot filled with new rice 
(« am4n$=Skt. amtinna *, wrongly connected with « hSmanta » autumn , 
to mean autumn rice) is covered and tied up with rope of new straw 
(« bidhanl, bldhunl » < « bandhanl », changed to « biuni » through conta- 
mination) ; etc., etc. 
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MB. [au] by epenthesis is changed to [a, e] in NB. : see pp. 885-386. 
[au] occurs in onomatopoetic doublets ; fffe [Rau Rau], [fiflu 

mau], etc. But cf. [dau dau] the noise of a raging fire (*daiSra diiwa, 

< d5va, davftnala). 

In foreign words : see below. 

219 . Bengali [oe], written ^5, 'sjiii, 

OB. * -awa'i, aha'i * in verbs > MB. « 4e, &he * > NB. [ae] : ^ 
[Roe] is (*aha‘i, *as-a-ti ) ; Jf?| [joe] (*sahati=sahate) ; ^ [koe] (kathayati) ; 
[boe] (vahati). In MB., OB. « -a’i * optionally occurs as « &e *= [oe] : 

[koroe] (karai, karoti) ; cf. W 5^4 [noe < 

nofioe] is not (na + *ahai). MB. medial « &(h)e * becomes the diphthong 
M ; e.g., ts. name [mofiej] , in contempt W\\ [moeja] ; ^$1 [boera] 

(MIA. bahe<Jaa=vibhltaka). 

OB. « a'i, ahi * in some words is found as [oe] : snffll [moela] (MIA. 
mailla-) ; *R|5T| [poela] (pahila-, MIA. pahilla); [pel a] friend (among 

girls or women) (sahl <sakhl + ilia ) ; '5 [bfioeja, bh5e/a] belonging 

to a buffalo, or buffalo's milk (*mha'ihsa mahiiisa, mahisa); *fa>rl [poeja] 
(paisa, pada-) ; [khoera] catechu-coloured (khai'ra-, khadira-) ; etc. 

From MIA. « aya, afiiia > ana » through « samprasarana » : [cjhoe] 

six (chaya= Early MIA. *cha + ka); #R| [noe] nine (naya-, naa, nava) ; 

[p5e] as in the numerals for 35, 45, 65 (paiia-, panna-, pafica-) ; Wl 
[moera] confectioner (madaka-ra-), etc. 

OB. « oi * becomes [oe] in ^3*11 [koela] coal ( < kokila- cuckoo). In 
[goela] milkman, as in the Calcutta dialect, we have these stages 
presumably: « gopala- » > « goala *, « *gc>ala, *goy’la * > [goela] : there 
was also the influence of forms like Wll and stfRl. 

Skt. « ayS, * in tss. becomes [oe] : m [jgoe], ^ [bfioe], [aloe], 
W [boeoj, boej], etc. 

In the Standard Colloquial, [oe] generally is contracted to [o], in 
original disyllables with [o] + [e] + consonant in the second syllable: e.g., 
the honorific verb forms in « -en » : > *l’5l [loen > lo:n], ^ 

[Roen > Rom] ; [boej > bo'j] ; etc. 

[ae] is found in foreign loan words : see later. 
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220. Bengali [oa] is found through loss of glide [5, 5], or [6] : e.g. t 

**1, [kofia, ko8a > koa] spoken ; ^ [fioBa > RoaJ been ; 

rarely [goeali > goalij Brahman from Gaya ; etc. 

221. Bengali [oo], written occasionally '51?, comes mainly 

from OB. « -awa, -aha * : e.g. t ^ [hoo] you be (h&hi, *as-a-tha) ; Sf® [noo] 
you are not (n&bi, na+*as-a-tha) ; [koo] (k&h&hi, kathayatha); ^'Q«H 
[noola] card of nine (na\Va-la -) ; [doola] card of ten (daba-lB, dafea-la) ; 
5'8^1 [cfoora] broad (*ca\va<Ja < catur four) ; [moora] brunt of 

attack (maharS = muha-da-) ; etc. 

In Persian loan-words, [oo] is sometimes found : see below. 

222. Bengali [oi], written <Sf, 'Sift, 

[oi] comes maiuly from MB. « fei * [ni, oi], MB. « &i, ahi » < OB. 
* ayi, ahi * < MIA. « ai’, ahi * < OIA. « a » + consonant f « i * : 

< [poite < poita] (pavitra-) ; [cflioi] (chadis) ; [doi] (dadhi) ; 
^ [/oi] (sakhi-) ; etc. See pp. 308, 309, 384-389. 

From OB. * awai, awal * > MB. « ai, -a! * : ^ [koi] a fish (kavayl); 
5^ [cfoi] (cavayi) : see pp. 3 17 ff. So OB. « *-ahl < *-ahittJ, *-ahami * gives 
the NB. [oi] : ^ [/oi] (*sahimi = sahami) ; ^ [boi] (*bahimi = vahami), 
^ [fioi] (*ahitfi < *ahami = *as-a-mi = as-mi), etc. See. p. 351. 

OB. * awu *, ultimately from OIA. « a *+ consonant + « u *, or from 
Skt. « au * in ts. words, became « Ai * in MB., after epenthesis. This 
« fei » of MB. is normally contracted to [o] in the NB. Standard Colloquial, 
but we have instances of [oi] as well : c.g., £ 5 ^ fif*f [cfoipor din] all the 
day long (see p. 385) ; etc. 

In ts. words, -if * ai » becomes [oi] : [toilo], [doinno], faff 

[boiri], [cjoitonno], sis. [cfoiton], etc. Old stss. like *1^*1 

are sometimes pronounced as disyllabics, [to-il, /o-il], the second syllable 
being emphasised by the final consonant; but the diphthongal monosyllabic 
[toll, /oil] are heard, beside the sts. [toilo, joilo], etc. 

Sanskrit <srf?, 'Sfff «&yi, fey I », especially in final positions, are pronounced 
[oi], and written occasionally as ^ : c.g., [doeamoi], occasionally 

found as [koikei] is vulgarly pronounced as [koikoi] ; and 

there are cases of Skt. « au » being changed to « Si * =s [oi] in some tss. t 
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fdllowing the analogy of change of epenthetic « 4u » to * &i * in MB. : 
e.g., in folk-Bengali we have fosTe [/oirob(R)], [jgoibon], and even 

Tdoibarik] =« saurabha, yauvana, dauvarika *. 

[oi] is found in onomatopoetics ; [cjoi c/oi], used in calling 
ducks to feed them ; [poi poi] in the sense of repeatedly 

(=<pade pade?) ; ^ [fioi Hoi] shout and noise, etc. 

[oi] occurs in foreign words : e.g.. [ /oi] signature, genuine 

(Perso-Arabic « sahlli * , Persian [sahi:h] < Arabic [sahi:h-]). See 
infra, 

22 3 . Bengali [oe], written 'S3, '8£3, ^3, ^JC3, etc., is derived 
primarily from MB. « oe, ohe *, as well as MB. « uhe, ue » by Vowel 
Harmony, as in verb forms of the 3rd person : e.g., C3t3 < Oftt? < < 

^ [doe < doRe < duRe < dufipi] (*duhati = ddgdhi) ; dt3 < C*lt4 
[joe < joee] (suva'i, svaplti) ; C3t3 [roe] (ropayati) ; C§t3 [cfh3e] (chuva’i™ 
spfsati), etc. 

It is also derived from an earlier MB. group « &Va, &hia *; e.g., ?’C3 
[Roe] (< [hole, fioeiea, fioia]) haring been-, so jT£ 3 [/oe] having suffered < 
« sihia » ; etc. 

In an extremely lax pronunciation in Calcutta, *td3 [ponero] 15 
becomes [pSero] (and even [p55ro]). 

[oe] is found in foreign words, mainly English : see below. 

224 . Bengali [oa], written '83l, 'S^l, comes from OB. groups like 
m awa, owa, uw3, oha *, going back to various OIA. combinations with an 
intervocal consonant. The [oa] diphthong is frequently contracted to 
[a] in the NB. speech. The [o] iu this group is essentially a glide sound 
so far as NB. is concerned, and [oa] of course is not much different from 
« wa » [wa], only that the quality of the first element is very open. Examples : 
eMB. [rakhooalD] > NB. 3W [rakhal J herdsman (raksapSla) ; 

dttfettK C*t»T*l [kotoal, total] (kotta-pala) ; [jRoal] yoke 

(yoga+ala)j ^33t?f [oav] damage, destroy (apakara) ; '85t'5 [oar] pillow-case 
(*oharha, oha<Jha=avavesta) ; dt3l*ll [goala] (gopala-) ; df$t*l > 

[goBal >goaI] (go&li); 3tt3t3t3t [baroari] (« bari * = court, gate+< uarl * 
pavilion, public festival in a decorated bamboo pavilion— wrongly derived 
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from Indian Tf?f « bari * 12 « iyar^ * friend < Pers. « jar ») ; 

[poa] a quarter (MIA. *p5a-, *pawa-=pada-) ; C<Tfa1 [khoa] brick-bat, broken 
bit (< ksaya- ?) ; OTffi [moa] (modaka-) ; etc. 

In OTSHlj C'l'9^1 > Cft3l, [de6a, ne<5a > doa, noa] to give , to take, 
we have change of [eoa], to [oa] through [*seoa, *aoa]. Spe pp. 421, 423. 

In some old ts. and sis. words in MB., Skt. « -v&, -vS* after a vowel or 
a consonant appeared as [oa], which is preserved in NB. : MB. 

[aoa/] (avasa) ; [ajoaj*] (asvasa) ; CTftt«r f CTtttfe [foath, joasti] 

(svasti), besides [ .foosti, Josti ] ; fjoami] (svaral) ; CTfaPW, A 

[doadof, doadoji] (dvadasa, -si), etc. This [oa] also has become [o] in 
NB. : see p. 403. 

[oa] occurs in foreign words, for « wa *. 

225 . Bengali [ou], written etc. This diphthong 

originates from MB. « &u, &-u, &hu * < OB. « au, awu, ahu » < MIA. 
« aii, ahu* < OIA. « & » + consonant + « u * : [cfou] (catur-) j 

[*ou] (jatu) ; etc. See pp. 310, 344. 

OB. « ahaii, awau * gave in 1MB. [ou], which is commonly contracted 
to [o | in NB. : [kok] Id him talk< « k&uk, k&huk * j 

^ [bo:k] < <1^, « bftuk, b&huk * let him bear ; etc. 

In C’flw [poune] less by one-fourth, §ths, from « padona *, we have 
[ou] from OB. « *awo *, MIA. « a5 », through influence of a following 
« i * (padona- < p3ona, paona- ; paon-ia > p&une). In [dour], MB. 
C^'ft [kouri], we have [ou] from 1MIA. [ava] : see p. 348. 

« au * of Sanskrit becomes [ou] in tss. : [oujod(ft)], [Jou- 

rob(fi)], cqfajf [j'goubon], [gourob], etc. In OB., ^ « au * became ^ 

« a-ii * [nou] in stss., c.g., ?t^5, sp5»t « g&ur&, m&uni *. These sometimes 
retain a disyllabic character in NB. [go-ur, mo- un], but a monosyllabic 
pronunciation [gour, moun] is heard as well. (See the parallel case of 
[oi] from « ai *.) 

In the sts. [mour], we have [ou]. from Skt. « -ayu- * (mayura). 

[ou] occurs in Persian and other borrowings, and is also found in 
early 19th century borrowings from English : e.g., [kSufuli] = 

counsel. See later, under ‘ Foreign Elements.’ 
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226. Bengali [ui], written etc. 

It comes from OB. « uwi, uwl, uhi, uhl, uhl *, in verb forms, and 
in nouns, representing contractions and modifications of various OIA. 
groups : e.g.y ^ [dui] (*du\H, duve, dve) ; [dui] 1 milk (*duhl, 
*duhil, *duhifti, *duhami, duhami); ^ [$>&] (jubl, yuthiki); 

[pQi] (putikS) ; etc. ^ [/ui], dialectal, seem6 to be from HindostanI 
« sul » (sue!, sucika). 

From OB. « ovfri, ohi *, coming from various OIA. groups, through 
influence of the following « i * : e.g., ^ [dRui] I wash (^/dh5);3p^ [rui] 
J plant (ropayami) ; [rui] carp-fish (rohita) ; % ^ [/gui] fire (jyoti§, 
*joi); 3$ [nui] I bend (*nowi, namami) ; etc. ^ [lui] woollen stuff is 
from Hind. « lol * (< loma + ika ?). 

OB. « a^i, a^I, awi awl » gave « oi * > [ui] in NB. ; see under Vowel- 
Harmony, p. 398. Similar in nature is the change of « *tvay-ena, *may- 
ena * > OB. « tal, mal » > NB. Sj>t, [tui, mui]. 

[ui] occurs in foreign words, mostly English. Cf. also [ruiton] 
diamonds (in cards ) < Dutch « ruiten * . 

227. Bengali [ue], written This has not wholly passed into 

the monosyllabic stage. It commonly originates through vowel mutation 
from « ui8, oia » of MB. : « §ui8 * (from « soia *) gives 

[/ue] having lain down • « dhuia * (< *dhoia) becomes [dBue] 

having washed. 

MB. * uhe* gives [ue] : ^ [mue] in the face (muhe < muha, 
mukha). 

In rapid speech, original (MB.) « uie * becomes [ue] : « duie * with 

two becomes [due]. Standard Colloquial [uie] from earlier Bengali 
* u+ai+a » in causatives (see p. 394) does not, however, contract to [ue]. 

228. Bengali [ua], written §*rl, §f|, is a diphthong properly belong- 

ing to the literary language, that is, to MB. It is found in East Bengali 
to some extent. In the Standard Colloquial, it is normally mutated to 
[o], through the stage [uo] resulting from Vowel-Harmony : e.g., 
[/uar] > ’flnr , dtw [fuor, /o:r] (sukara) ; ^^\ [$d1uq] > [$olo]. 

See ante, p. 413. 
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[ua] frequently changes to [oa] : [cfufiar, cfuar] > CFtft?. 

GW [3°( R ) Q r] a ruffian (see p. 71); <fft*tW WWW [do(R)ar] singer in 
chorus (< dhruva-kara) ; etc. See p. 401, supra. 

[ua] figures in]onomatopoetics : ^ [fiua fiua] the cry of the jackal. 

229. Bengali [uo], written ^s, iSW, is a NB. formation from [ua] 

above by Vowel-Harmony ; and [uo], a9 noted before, tends to become 
[o] in the Standard Colloquial : e.g., qpH, Cfl [$uo, $o:] < 

[i^ua] (dyuta-); 3*8, fR fl, C^l [kuo, ko:] < ^31, ^ [kua] (kupa-); 
^8, «pt, C*fl [dfiuo, dfio:] < [dfiua] refrain (dhruva-) ; ^35, $WW» OTtW 
[duor, do:r] < ^ItW [duar] (*duvara, dvara) ; [dfiuok] < [dfiuak] 

< * dhuiuk * let him cause to wash ; etc. 

230. The double vowels ^ [ii], 4<i| [ee], 'WN [aa], 'S'® [oo] and 
^ [mi], the second occurrence being pronounced as a distinct syllable, 
are found in New Bengali, and are the results of a similar dropping of 
intervening « h * or glide, and of Mutation and Vowel-Harmony : e.g., 
[dii], also in a simplified form fif [di ] I give; CWW, pronounced [khee] 
also [kheSe] having eaten • *tf®Tl [khaa] beside [khafta] eaten, to eat ; 

[dRoo, dfio8] you wash < MB. CWW [dRoo:] (dhavata) ; [uu] is rather 
rare : an example is in the’onomatopoetic [kuu] the cry of the cuckoo, 
which is found side by side with ^ [kufiu] . 

231. The following triphthongal and tetraphtbongal groups are found 
in the NB. Standard Colloquial : [iei, ieo, iae, eie, eio, eao, eoi, euo, aeei, »oi, 
aie, aio, aei, aoi, aui, oei, ooi, oeo, oie, oei, oeo, oai, oae, oui, uie, uio, uei, ueo, 
uae, uao, uoe] and [eoai, eoae, aoai, aoae, oaio]. The « sSdhu-bhgsa » has 
the groups [ooaio, aoaio], which are really three syllables [o5-ol-o, a8-aI-o]. 
They can be traced to three or more syllables in MB. and OB., separated 
by « -h- * or « y, w » . In all cases their derivation is clear, and they need 
not be taken up for detailed study. 


[I] Vowels in Sanskrit Words. 

232. Enough has been said incidentally about the way in which Skt. 
vowels are pronounced in Bengali. These always conform to the speech 
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habits of the various Bengali dialects. In the Standard Colloquial area 
they take up the following sounds, even in reading or chanting a Sanskrit 
passage : 

« & * is pronounced as [a], and as [o] when the next syllable has « i » 
or « u », or has * y » preceded by a consonant. 

* 3, i, I, u, u * remain; « r, } * become [ri, ri:, li], « e, o * remain 
as in Sanskrit, i.e., as [e:, o:] ; and initial [e:J as a rule is not pronounced 
as [a]. 

« ai, au » became [oi, ou] . 

The [a] sound is given to post-consonantal « -ya », and often to 
* -yS, * . In East Bengali pronunciation, there is epenthesis in connection 
with post-consonantal « -y- ». 

The vowels are nasalised when they are preceded by a post-consonantal 

€ -m- * . 

Below are given transcriptions, of the first two verses of the ‘ MSgha- 
duta/ (i) in the current pronunciation of the Standard Colloquial area and 
(ii) in a sort of Typical or Common East Bengali articulation. 

(i) [kojcfit kan:ta:birofioguruna: j:a:dRika:rop:romot:oh 

jcr:pe:na:stoggomitomofiima: borfobfiog:e:no bfiortuh (cortuh) | 
$ok:hojcfok:re: $onokotono§a:sna:nopun:o:doke: i fu 
snigdfioc:/ha8a:torufu bofotig raimogir^aesiromeiju || 1 || 

to/:In:od:rou koticfldobola: bipirojgukto/io ka:mi: 
nit’.a: ma:Ja:n konokobologob:firDg/oriktop:roko:/thoh | 
a:/a:rfioj:o p:rothomodibo/e: me:gfiomas:li/toja:nug 
bop:rok:ri:ra: porinotogo^gop:rek:honi:og dodorfo || 2 || ] 

(ii) [ko/tsit kan:ta:birofioguruna /:a:d(fi)ika:rop:romot:oh 
/a:pe:na:stoggomitoraofiima: borfob(fi)oIg:eno b(fi)ortuh | 
dzolk:hof tsok:re: dzonokotono&a: sna:nopuln:o:doke:fu 

v V V A V 

snigd(fi)os:a:8a: toru/u bojotix) ra:mogirdzas:rome:ju || 1 1| 
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to/:in: odrrou kotitsidobola: bip:rodzukto/:D ka:mi: 
nit:a: ma:/a:n konokobolo8ob:(fi)oroi)/oriktop:roko/thoh | 
a:/a:r(fi)ol/:o p:rothomodibo/e: me:g(fi)omas:li/to/a:nui) 
bop:rok:ri:ra:porinotogodzop:rel:k:honi:og dodor/o || 2 [| ] 

233. The vernacular Bengali habits of mutation and vowel harmony, 
bimorism and anaptyxis, haplology and metathesis, and dropping and assi- 
milation of consonants strive to have their way with Is. importations, and 
in the speech of the women and children and the uneducated, they refuse 
to be restrained by the iniluence of the classical tongue. The result is 
that in Bengali, in addition to the more correct approximations to the 
Sanskrit (according to the Bengali standard), there are folk-forms or 
semi-tatsamas widely aberrated from the Sanskrit. These semi-tatsamas 
often require to be spelt phonetically, so far they are removed from the 
Sanskrit; and with the present-day insistence on verisimilitude in 
literature, they are being recognised once more (as they always were 
in Middle Bengali times), and are being employed more and more in the 
novel and the drama. Some examples of folk forms have been given 
above, pp. 381, 382, 406. Some more are given below, but it is not 
worth while to illustrate the line of development from eMB. pronun- 
ciation of Us. : ^Tt5fv§1 [bsegotta] eager prayer (*beagirta = vyagrata) ; 
C*rfTO [Jomotto] grown-up (samartha) ; -C 5 ^ [cjbnnametto, -merto] 

holy water off an idol (carannmfta) ; [bajjgog/o] hobby (viyvansa) ; 

[padok^ol] washings of the feel of a revered person , treated as 
holy water (padodaka-jala) ; [josten] an expiatory and benedictory 

ceremony (svastayana) ; sft’tf’t [maggi] costly (*m&arghlft, mahftrghya) ; 

[ogghrati, ogghan] (agrabayana) ; [jgo/til (jyaistha) ; 
ffafes [cjhurittir] (srotriya) ; [fiunuman] (hanuman) ; 

[cjbkkotti] a surname (cakravarti) ; C^t^T [bo:/] a surname (vasu) ; 
[monjguri] (manjarl) ; [onfguli] (atijali) ; [opra^ite] 

a flower (apar3jita) ; f Ro//idiggfii] sense of propriety (hrasva- 

dlrgha) ,* [bfiotcJaj$ji] (bhattftcarya) ; [ketton] (klrttana) ; 
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CT5I [netto] (nftya) ; [koduj^i] (kadarya) ; CfftH [moccfhob] 

(mabotsava) ; etc., etc. 

234. The general lines of development of the vowels in Bengali on 
the basis of the Standard Colloquial have been sought to be traced above. 
A study of the phonology of the different dialects of Bengali has not 
been possible. Only some general remarks have been made — e.g., about 
the East Bengali and North Bengali dialects being conservative in their 
vowel system, preserving a great deal of the MB. conditions of epenthesis 
and absence of mutation. For a thorough and detailed study of the develop- 
ment of Bengali, it will be necessary to compare the dialects. A survey 
of the phonetics and phonology of each special variation of Bengali will 
be the material indispensable for such a study. Intimate personal 
acquaintance with the dialects concerned, joined to a scientific training, 
is the qualification necessary for such work. But that is wanting at the 
present day. The specimens in the LSI. are invaluble, and articles in the 
VSPdP. and other Bengali journals on the dialects of Bengali are also 
very valuable material : but these have their limitations, specially from 
point of view of phonetics and phonology. The historical study of the 
Bengali dialects in their ensemble is therefore to be left for the future. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE NATIVE ELEMENT : CONSONANTS 

[A] OIA. Consonants : General Lines op Change to Bengali. 

235. The history of the consonant sounds of IA. in its general 
outline has been given in Chapter I. The main points in the development 
of the OIA. consonants into those of (Old) Bengali may be recapitulated : 
examples will be found under each sound in indicating the origins of 
the Bengali consonants, infra. 

[I] Single Consonants. 

(1) Single initial consonants have generally remained unchanged. 
There have been, however, some cases of aspiration and desaspiration of 
stops, of change of a sibilant to a palatal « c(h) *, and of « bh- » to * h- * 
(see infra, under * Aspiration and under Bengali [cjh] and [fi] respec- 
tively) ; OIA. « y- * and « v- * have changed to « j- * and « b- *, and 
« r- * is found as « 1, 1 > n * and also as « r *. 

(2) Single intervocal consonants : 

[a] the stops « -k-, -g-, -t-, -d-, -p-, -b-, -y-, -v- * have been dropped ; 
« -t-, -d- * have been reduced to « -r- ; and in a number of MagadhI 
inheritances, « -ft- (-rt-) * have resulted in « r (t) » as well ; intervocal « -c-, 
-j- * both remain as « -c-, -j- * (in original Magadbl words), or are dropped 
(in non-Magadhl forms). 

[b] the aspirates « -bh-, -gh-, -th-, -dh-, -ph-, -bh- * have been 
reduced to « -h- *;« -th-, -dh- * occur as « -rh- *, in 1MB. and NB. 
deaspirated to « -r- *. 

[c] « -m- » has become a mere nasalisation of contiguous vowels, 

through an intermediate stage of «-n-, -n-» probably both occurred 

as the cerebral « -n- », to be changed to the dental * -n- • in MB. 

[d] an intervocal sibilant has transformed itself to « -h- », in some 
cases, besides normally occurring as « s *. 
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[e] « -r-, -1- * interchange a little ; « -h- * remained in OB., generally, 
to be lost in NB. (whether original 01 A., or MIA. « -h- * derived from 
01 A. aspirates). 


[II] Consonantal Groups. 

These, initial or medial, have been reduced to a single consonant in 
Bengali, after having undergone assimilation in the Early MIA. stage. 
The following were the main lines of treatment. 

(1) [a] Stop + stop became a single stop; stop + aspirate became a 
single aspirate. Where the first of these sounds differed in its point of 
articulation from the second, the first assimilated itself to the second 
in the MIA. (kt > tt, gdh > ddh, tk > kk, etc.) This kind of consonant 
nexus occurred medially only. 

[b] Stop-f nasal : * -kn-, -tn- * became « -k-, -t- » ; « -gn- * became 
« -g-, -g(g)- * ; * -jn- » became « -n- » ; « dn * had already become « nn » in 
OIA., and this gave « -n- * in Bengali ; « -tm- * in « atman » gave « -p- * 
('Sft’R « ap&nfjl * — a non-Magadhl form), and « -dm- * seems to have 
become « -d- *. 

[c] Stop or aspirate + « v ». 

(i) Gutturals, palatals, cerebrals and labials + « -y- * : the •* -y- * was 
assimilated to the preceding cousonant, which was doubled medially, in 
MIA. (but the genuine Magadhi change seems to have been to « kiy-, 
<Jiy- », etc.). Bengali preserves a single stop or aspirate. 

(ii) Dentals + «y*: the group became « -cc(h)-, -jj(h)- * medially, 
and « c-, (eh-), j-, jh- » initially. Bengali preserves a single « c(h), j(h) *. 
[This palatalisation of «t(h), d(h) + y* seems not to have been characteristic 
of Old Magadhi, which changed « ty, dy, dhy » to « tiy-, -yy- (diy ?), 
-dhiy- * : the palatalised forms, evidently from other dialects in Second or 
Late MIA., seem to have overwhelmed Magadhi.] 

[d] Stop or aspirate + « r *. The « r » was assimilated to the preced- 
ing sound, which was doubled in a medial position, in MIA. Bengali has 
one stop or aspirate. The group * -dr- * probably became * *-dl- » in the 
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OIA. source dialect of M5gadhl, whence we have « -II- > -1- * in a few 
words in NIA. 

[e] Stop or aspirate + « 1 » : assimilation of « 1 ». 

[f] Stop or aspirate + « v * : assimilation of « v *. (In the groups 

« -tv-, -dv-, -dhv- », the resultant form in some cases is « -p-, -b-, -bh- * in 
NB., as in other MIA. : this labialisation is non-Magadhl : see infra, under 
the Labials.) 

[g] Stop + sibilant : 

(1) « ks * gives « kh * (through the Magadhl), « ch » (through extra- 
Magadhl MIA. forms). 

(ii) « ts, ps » became « cch » in MIA., whence « ch * in Bengali. 

(2) [a] Nasal -f stop or aspirate : for treatment in Bengali, see §177, 

pp. 302-367, supra. 

[b] Nasal + nasal : the OIA. groups were « -nn-, -nn- * and « -mm- * : 
« -mi-, -nn- * occur as « n *, and « -mm- * as * -m- » in Bengali. 

[c] Nasal (anusvara) + « y, (r, 1), v, §, (s), s, h » : see above, §177. 

(3) « -yy- * gave « j * in Bengali. 

(4) [a] « r » -(-stop or aspirate : 

(i) « r * before a guttural, palatal, or labial : the latter was doubled 
and the « r » was assimilated. In Bengali, these assimilated groups result 
in a single guttural, palatal or labial stop or aspirate. 

(ii) « r » + dental stop or aspirate of OIA. show a two-fold treatment: 
the « r * cerebral ised and doubled the dental, and was so assimilated, or 
it simply doubled the dental without cerebralising it. The former is the 
proper Magadhl treatment : the latter non-M5gadhl. Bengali has « -t(h)-, 
-r(h)- * in Magadhl inheritances, and « -t(h)-, -d(h)- » in apparently non- 
Magadhl forms. 

[b] «r» + nasal: « -rn-, -rn- * were assimilated to « -nn- * in 
MIA., which gave « -n- * in Bengali, and * -rm- » gave « -mm- * > 

« -m- *. 

[c] « -ry- * : the Early MIA. (non-Magadhl) assimilation was to 
* -yy- *> which gave Second MIA. « -jj- *, whence Bengali « -j- ». Cases of 
« -ry- * > « -yy- * > « .y. » are known in Old Bengali. The genuine 
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Magadhl change was to « -liy- *, which is not preserved in Bengali, but 
« -ry- » also occurs as « -1- * in Bengali (through a stage « -ly- > -11- *). 

[d] « -rl- * > MIA. « -11- * > Bengali « -1- ». 

[e] « -rv- » is found as « -bb- * > * -b- *. 

[f] « r »+ sibilant : assimilation with the sibilant, which is doubled 

(-§§-, -ss ss- in Magadhl), and is reduced to a single sibilant pronounced 

* § * in Bengali. 

[g] « -rh- » became « -lh- * in Magadhl, whence « 1 * in NB. 

(5) [a] « -1- »+ stop : assimilation of « 1 *, leading to single stop in 

Bengali. 

[b] « -1m- », gave through MIA. « -mm- », « -m* * in Bengali. 

[c] « -ly- » became « -yy- » in Old Magadhl, whence ultimately « -j- * 
in Bengali. Examples showing the non-Magadhl change of « .ly- > -11- 
> -1- » also occur. 

[d] « -11- * > MIA. * -11- * > Bengali « -1- >. 

[e] « -lv- » > MIA. « -11- * > Bengali « -1- *. 

(6) « -vy- » > MIA. « -vv-, -bb- * > Bengali « -b- *. This is a non- 
Magadhl change : the original Magadhl alteration of « -vy- * was to «-viy- *, 
which is lost, and « -vy- > -vv-, -bb- * forms have become established. 

(7) [a] Groups with sibilant + stop or aspirate: «se, sk, st(h), sp, 
sk(h), st(h), sp(h) * became initially an aspirate, medially a stop + its 
aspirate, in MIA. In Bengali we have a single aspirate. 

[b] Sibilant + nasal : 

« sn > MIA. nh > OB. nh > MB., NB. n *; 

* sn > MIA. nh > OB. n, nh (?) > NB. n * ; 

« §m, §m, sm>MIA. ss (ss Magadhl), mh>OB. s, mh(m)>NB. s, m*. 

[c] Sibilant + « y *: normally, assimilated to double sibilant in MIA., 
whence Bengali single sibilant. There are cases of modification of this 
assimilated double sibilant to « h *, which are found in Bengali. 

[d] Sibilant+«r, 1, v * — assimilation of « r, 1, v, *, resulting in 
double sibilant > single sibilant pronounced « § * in Bengali. 

(8) «h* + nasal (hn, hn, hm): this group underwent metathesis 
in MIA* 0?h, nh, mh), and in Bengali, they have resulted in a simple nasal, 
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« hy * probably became « *-hiy- * in Old MSgadhl. In other MIA. it 
became « -jjh- ». It is not represented in Bengali. 

(9) « Visarga * + consonant simply doubled the latter, and Bengali has 
a single consonant representing the OIA. group. 

Groups of more than two consonants (like « rdhv, rtm, tsy, str, ristr, 
ndhy * etc., do not require any special remarks : it is the semivowels, 
liquids or sibilants in them that were assimilated, and then they behaved 
in MIA. like OIA. groups of two consonants. A post-consonantal « v * or 
« y » sometimes labialised or palatalised a preceding dental : e g ., « ubba * 

(MIA. ubbha- < *udhba, *uddhva = urdhva), ^5 « baic^ » boat race 
(MIA. *vahicca < ? *vahitrya < vahitra), etc. 

Phonological changes of a more general character are discussed below. 

[B] Aspiration and Dk \spir vtiox. 

236- The aspirates are a prominent class of sounds in IA., and they 
were passed on to all NIA., except Sinhalese, which quite early in its 
history (before the Elu stage: see p. 1 .j) deaspirated them. Deaspiration 
of aspirates inherited from OIA. also occurs in NB. : this is discussed 
below (§§239 ff.). All NIA. languages possess some words in which there 
is aspiration, but their Sanskrit counterparts show absence of it. These 
words have aspiration in MIA. ; and in certain cases the MIA. forms owe 
the aspiration conditions obtaining in OIA. itself. 

Where it is a case of initial aspiration of an unvoiced stop, a possible 
explanation is to be sought in OIA. (and perhaps IE.) omission of « s- » 
before « k, c, t, p, n » at the head of the word (see Jules Bloch, * Langue 
Marathe,’ § 84 ; Pischel, §§ 205 ff. ; cf- also Wackernagel, * Altindische 
Grammatik/ I, § 230 ). OIA. groups of « sp, st, sk, sc * occurred without 
the « s- » as well : e.g., « pasyati : spasah ; candrah : -scandrah ; tara : stf *, 
etc. ; OIA. « *skarpara », after loss of sibilant in pre-MlA. times, gave 
Skt. «karpara», and «*skarpara» (with the «s-») in MIA. times would give 
* khappara », whence Bengali « khap^lra * sherd, tile. Later, « khap- 
para » itself was Sanskritised as « kharpara *. So « skandha * > MIA. 
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« khandha * would be expected to give a Bengali « *khiidh$ » ; but the 
Bengali form is tjrfq « kldh$ », which seems to go back to an OIA. « *kan- 
dha ». 1 * (The Bengali ^ in * k&ndhk-kata * head-less {(/host) is a 

late sts. from the Sanskrit « kabandha ».) But it is possible to explain only a 
few words showing alternation of initial voiceless stops and aspirates in OIA. 
and MIA. in this way. In most cases, however, the aspiration remains obs- 
cure : especially where we have aspiration of sonant stops, not attested in 
Sanskrit. Following Jacobi, Jules Bloch sees some connexion of an « s » or 
« r » in aspirating a stop (Bloch, op. cit., §86) : but although in MIA. 
and NIA., forms in aspirated stops occur in certain Avords with « s* or « r », 
as, e.g., « bhusi » (busa-) ; Hindi « bhes * (*besa < vesa ) ; ^ «c jk&SJjt » 

fish (OIA. « jhasa * beside « jasa *) ; 4 1 7 ! « phtsijl * (pasa ) ; 

« khie&rl > khicurl * mess of rice and pulses with butter (cf. Skt. kpSara < 
kpsara) ; * jhtjktijl * sieve (? jarjara ) ; ^1 « jhuna * old, experienced , 

dried up {as a coco-nut) (jurna- ?), etc. ; cf. also Skt. <spgka» chain (?) beside 
« sjrjkhala *, — this is not a satisfactory explanation, as Bloch himself 
admits. It seems that contamination with other forms, plus a vague sense 
of onomatopoeia, which is so very strong as an indirect influence in Indian 
speech, had more to do in aspirating stops than the presence of any particular 
sound ; especially in initial aspiration. The Dravidian articulation of the 
stops, in Tamil-Malayalam, in Kannada, in Telugu, is slightly aspirated : 
can the cases of initial aspiration in MIA. and NIA. be partly due to a 
Dravidian influence ? Other instances of initial aspiration in Bengali (apart 
from cases of transferred aspiration, noted below, and besides those given 
above) are the following : faq « khity * (Skt. klla, MIA. khlla) ; 

« khab&ty * a handful, mouthful (? kabala) j C*! 5 ! * khf-lfjl * (Skt. khela: 
v/kri<J) ; * gburl » paper kite (cf. Hindi gudiji) ; « jhSpanql * 

(*jappana, yapya-yfuia) ; « phele *, beside MB. C*lC*I « pel throws 

(? prerayati, MIA. petlai) ; MB. « phuk&re * shouts (cf. Hindi 

pukar shout = phutkara ?) ; « pb&rig * grasshopper ( patagga) ; etc. 

1 does not seem to be due to deaspiration of <| ■ kh ’ from an earlier a ^t*( : Bengali 

is prone to drop the aspiration in a non-initial rather than in an initial aspirate. 
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(See under the various aspirates, infra.) Some dm and tbh. words seem 
to show alternation of aspirated and unaspirated forms : e.g., * gor^l * 

foot, heel, but C*rt^£5t*i1 * ghor^-tula * high-heeled {hoot), « ghuti, 

ghunfci * heel ; « jhaty * hot to taste, connected with sftsrl « jwilla * burn- 

ing sensation (?) ; so 31*1 « jh&l$ * sparkle, cf. 35*1 «jw&l» to hum ; C^Tf®T 
« jholgL *, watery mass, soup, saliva, beside * jolgt, julT » channel, 

riner(-bed), see pp. Go, 6G ; c&® * theg » [thaeg] shin, leg, beside T>t® 
« tag * ; « dhela » clod, piece of stone beside C^l « dela * clod, lump ; 

C^Sfl « dheg(g)a * tall, beside * daga-r$ » big, huge ; * dhskl * 

pounding or hushing machine, beside \5f5R * dagjg-Asgt * goad ; 

« dhamall, dhilmall * orgy, riotousness, besides * (jamatjoty * 

hubbub, hullaboo ; C5t*I « dholfj. * drum, beside C5|^ « clolgt »■ vessel shaped 
like a drum ; « jhuti * forelock, crest, beside 5^, J> i»| « jull, cufcl 

(cotl) » queue, connected with pi « culijl * hair, Ski. ^ « cuija * (?) ; 

« jhat * quickly , also « jhat^l *, cf. Skt. « jhatiti », beside « c&t * 
quick (« jhat-iti * connected with « ^/jhar * by Wackernagel, I, $ 141); 
etc., etc. 

237. Aspiration in the interior of words is also found, and it is 
still more obscure. The Sanskrit pleonastic « -ka » is represented by « -h- * 
in Second MIA. (see Pischel, § 20G). Is this * -h- * due to aspiration of 
OIA. « -k- * to « -kh- * ? Cf. Pali « sunakha », Second MIA. « sunaha » 
( = Skt. « suna-ka *, — otherwise explained as being « su + uakha », and not 
as a case of « -kha < -ka »). Cases of aspiration of intervocal stops, 
however, are found in MIA. and in NIA. : c.g., Asokan Prakrit (Dhauli) 
« akhakhase » (akarkasa), * kichi ( = kinchi ?) * (kihcid) ; Hathigumpha 
Inscription « Bharadha- ( = Bharadha) » = Second MIA. « Bharaha * 
(<*Bharatha=Bbarata) ; Hind. « -lur » (-kara : or ? < Skt. hSra, ^bp) J 
Kasmlrl and Panjabi « Vi hath * (Vitasta) = Jhchm Hirer-, Bengali TW. 
from *f W « bigh&tjjl < *bih&t^t * span (= vitasti?: possibly a case of 
transference of aspiration) (see also E. Muller, ‘Pali Grammar,’ p. 2o). 
Aspiration of a voiced stop seems to have been favoured in some cases 
through the influence of a preceding nasal. Cases of alternation of «-mb- * 
and « -mbh- * occurred in OIA. (Bloch, op, cit., p. 101) ; Wackernagel, I., 
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p. 129.) Bengali instances are—' «rf% beside « andhu, = ftdhu, fido * 
(anduka); MB. srtffa, Wl^hr, « jamlr&, jamblrft, jambhirj * 

(jamblra ) ; MB. « samae * enter* ( ? samayati), beside 
« eambae, sambhae * (? through contamination with « sambhalayati » 
> * siim[bh]ale * bears , holds , supports) ; 3^3 

* Ham(bh)lr& » (Perso-Arabic « amir * ) ; eMB. (&KK.) ^ « kh&ndhfc » 

grain, corn (Persian « xand * ) ; « sind(h)ukijl * chest, bo.r. 

(Perso-Arabic * sinduq- *) ; etc. In 1MB., « kan<jarl * (kandftgarin) 

and * kandharl * (karna-dhara-), meaning helmsman , seemed to 

have occurred side by side, and were doubtless regarded as the same 
word. Bengali fij'5| « nibha * , beside « nib5 * to put out ( a light ) 
(nir-va-) probably takes its aspiration from « ^bha* (nir-fbha) ; and 
MB. « sabh& * for JR « saba » (sabba, sarva) is probably through 
contamination with « sabha * (see p. 319). 

238. Aspiration through metathesis of « h » is found in IA. from Late 
OIA. times. This kind of aspiration by transposition of the « h * in some 
cases was naturally accompanied by deaspiration within the same word. 
Jig., NB. sis. * aijkhai^ » (ahagkara) ; « khos$ », OB. « kbasu » 

(kacchu<?) ; ^ « *gh4r^ • (ghara = *garha < gfha); OIA. yj « ghat * 
= «c gath » = « grath * : cf. « gliata- *> ^1 « ghara * water-jar , « gath *> 
MB. *|5 « garh », NB. *F5 « g&r * to build ; MB. Ibh. ' 5 Tt 9 R « agh&nfi,, 
aganijl *, NB. sis. « aghranJjt * (*aggahana, agrab&yana); MB. *|5l 

* pferha * (pataha -) ; « gadha » (gaddaha-, gardabha) ; sis. 

« ph&ndi * scheme , stratagem (*prabandhika : cf. phadi-i, p. 306 ); f*f « phupi * 
edge of dhoti with hanging threads like tassels, often gathered together in a 
bunch (*phumpia, *phuppia = pupphia, puspika) ; <55Rl, 'o tfl * bh&y^sa, 
bhaisa » belonging to buffaloes (*mhaitisa-, mahihsa, mahisa); tfs'Sb 
« bhera, bhera * (*mheda-, *mhea-<Ja-, *meha-da- < mesa-) ; ^ « bhukh^ * 
(*buhukkha < bubhuksa); « bhap^ * (bhappa, *bappba<baspa) ; MB. 
sts. « bibha » (*bibah& = vivaha : cf. tbh. fwl * biya, bia * < 
« *biaha *) ; MB. sis. « bebhara * (*biabahara = vyavahara : cf. MB. 
tbh. « b&uharl *, j). 345 ) ; etc. As examples of entire deaspiration, 

through transference of aspiration, may be given % $jl, t ^*1 * bon^, 
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bun^l, buin^t » =c bahinl, bhaginl *, and OffttiT « dohSr^, doar$l * 

(*dhuara, dhruva-kara). 

239 . The aspirates, initial and intervocal, which Bengali inherited 
from OIA., were preserved intact in the OB., and to a very large extent 
in the eMB. period. But even from the eMB. period, from the latter 
part of the 15th century it would seem, (judging from the orthography of 
Early Bengali MSS., and from NB. history of the aspirates), the aspirates as 
well as « -h- * grew rather feeble in an intervocal position — and also finally — 
although they do not suffer from any lax articulation initially. In Modern 
Bengali there has been entire loss of aspiration in final and intervocal 
aspirates in a very large number of cases ; and where aspiration is found 
in writing, it is not always faithfully representative of the pronunciation, 
especially in the Standard Colloquial. The dialects of Western Radha are 
rather conservative in the matter of retaining aspiration intervocally and 
finally. Some forms of East Bengali also preserve an intervocal unvoiced 
aspirate, e g., in words like 'SftSI « atha * gum-paste , * pakha * fan , JTfsfl 

« matha * head , where the Standard Colloquial will normally use a * $, k, 
t *. Similarly, there has been a very wide loss of intervocal « -h- * in New 
Bengali, leading to fresh groups of contact vowels which have been 
diphthongised : and final « -h », representing earlier Bengali « -h& », may 
be said to be lost in Bengali. But aspirates are not ordinarily disturbed 
when they occur initially in the Standard Colloquial and in West Bengali 
generally ; although in most forms of East Bengali, initial voiced aspirates 
are either wholly deaspirated, or the aspiration becomes very weak. As 
has been said before, tendency to drop aspiration manifested itself towards 
the end of the 14th century, when intervocal « h * is found frequently to be 
dropped, leading to the assimilation of a group « &h& * to « a » : e.g., 

SKK. * bara * beside * baraha * Vd, ^Tf^l « khaa * beside 
« khah& * you rat, * gdara * beside * goSrl * petition, etc. 

(see p. 290). But aspirated stops as a rule, judging from the printed edition 
of the k§KK., remained intact; although « mh, nh* seem to have been 
deaspirated, inspite of their being retained in writing. Absence of dated 
MSS. makes it difficult to determine when aspiration ceased to be a regular 
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thing in MB. It seems in the early 16th century, voiced aspirated forms 
like * p&fh- * read (path), * karh » snatch away (ka<J<Jha, kfsta), 

« narhS * shaven-head = New Bengali Rt^l, C*P?I [naera], « bS^he * 
increases (vfdh), <p?| « burha * (vfddha) still obtained, although it is likely 
that the aspiration had become feeble. The voiced aspirates seem to have 
preserved the aspiration (in the West Central dialect) longer than the 
unvoiced ones, in both final and intervocal positions. Words like 
« bat^ * (basta), 5>f€t « hStl * (hastin), « St$ * (asta), « ka Uf, *, M B. 

Sft^l * jata » (yasti), for OB, and eMB. « hath&, hathl, athft, kath&, jathS » 
etc., seem to have been established by the 16th century even though * -rh-, 
-dh-, -bh-, *gh- » retained the aspiration. The use of unaspirated stops 
is common in most MB. MSS. (excepting the &KK.). 

240 . Conditions in the present day Standard Colloquial are in the 
main the following (see ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ §§ 26, 26a): — 

(1) Initial aspirates remain, whether voiced or unvoiced (excepting 
in the case of « ph, bh *, for which see below). 

(2) Final aspirates are deaspirated : but Is. forms tend to preserve 
them, though not so strongly as when initial, 

(3) Pre-consonantal aspirates are normally deaspirated. 

(4) Intervocal aspirates as a rule are deaspirated, but it is not 
uncommon to find aspiration in some cases. In formal discourse, and in 
singing, as well as in careful speech, the aspirates are retained ; but they 
are deaspirated in quick conversation. No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down in this matter, but it seems that in less common words and forms, 
and in tss. where they are susceptible to the influence of the spelling, the 
aspiration commonly comes in. 

Final aspiration, if uttered not strongly, can be tolerated in NB., as 
well as pre-consonantal aspiration, especially if it is of an unvoiced stop. 
So also intervocal aspiration. Intervocal « (c)ch * in verb forms commonly 
loses the aspiration, but a suggestion of aspiration is also heard. 

In the pronunciation of the aspirates in NB., there is one point to 
consider, about ® « ph bh *. Within recent times, not much beyond 
half a century from now (i.e. the end of the first quarter of the 20th century), 
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these have developed spirant values, either bilabial [f, u] or denti-labial 
[f, v]. Bengali transcriptions of foreign names and words (Portuguese and 
English), using 3 « b * for the sound of the denti-labial « v * in the latter 
languages (and Hot'S « bh *= [u, v] as at present) right down to the 
middle of the 19th century, and later, show that this spirant pronunciation 
is a post-19th century affair. These are commonly substituted for the 
[ph, bfi] aspirates, but the aspirates have not been entirely ousted. (See 

* Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,’ §30.) No other set of aspirates 
has developed a similar spirant pronunciation (in the Standard Bengali : 
the spirants [x, ty] for « k, kh * are found in dialectal East Bengali.) 

241. Where loss of aspiration has become well-established from 
Late MB., the Bengali spelling frankly recognised it in some cases by 
using stops, e.g,, ^f\5 « hatijl *, (TftWI « mejd * ( < majh$, madhya), « p&r » 
read (< p&rh < path), (3\> « h§t$ * (*adhistat), sffS * git$ (granthi), 

« abcba * hazy (abhra-), etc. But generally, the historical spelling obtains 
as the standard one, and this is helped by the absence of entire loss of 
aspiration : e.g., « mat(h)^ » field , Jftf * mac(h)$ * fish, * kat(h)^ * 

wood, ^ * bag(h)$ * tiger, « b£d(h)$ » bund, « rak(h) * to keep, 
C*f^( « dek(h) * to see, f“K « sik(h) * to learn, « lik(h) * to write, 

* pftt(h)^ * way, beside « g5p(h)gt * moustache , sjttS, *Iti5 

« lat(h)i * slick , Jltfa « maj(h)i * helmsman , etc., etc. Purely phonetic 
spellings we find in Persian loan-words like C"f^, (?1^ « sek * (Sayx), beside 

« fiekh *, « h&pta * week, for *^F5l « *haphta * (haftah), W9\ 

* t&kta * plank, for « takhta * (taxtah), etc. In the spelling of 

Bengalis not caring for the established orthography, and in the present-day 
works of drama and fiction, as well as in journalese employing the colloquial, 
the use of stops for aspirates is quite noteworthy : e.g., OfOS* * dekte » for 

* dekhte * < Of far® « dekhite * to see, <[Si05 « bujte * to understand < 

« bujhite *, « adla * for 'srfqstf « adh^la * half -pice, 1 « sad- 

khft * for « sadhukhan * a surname, JTfafa « maggi *=« maharghya *, 

« hocce * is, is becoming = « h&iteche *, ^f*Tl « b&dnS * icater-pot 

with spout < « badh^ua*, etc., etc. The spellings with 5, 55 «c- f -cc-* 

for 5| «ch, cch, » in the progressive and perfect verb forms (v^^tf « ach *), 
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found in the ‘ Hutom Pecar Naksa ’ (see p. 135), have obtained acceptance 
in the hands of a writer like Rabludra-nath : e.g., fifHICP * diSce * has given , 
fiftsp « dicce * is giving, « kdrgci * I have done, « kdcci * 

I am doing, C^FCEP * berucce » is coming out, etc., etc. (but rarely in the 
case of « Sche *, and never in the case of past perfect forms in ff*J 
« -chili » etc.). Colloquial Oriya agrees with the Bengali Standard Collo- 
quial in changing the « -ch- * of verb forms to « -c- *. 

242 . Bengali in the matter of aspiration differs remarkably from its 
sisters and cousins of the West — from Maithill-Magahl, BhSjpuriya, Eastern 
Hindi and Western Hindi, and also from Panjabi (in the last, in the Eastern 
and North Central Panjabi region at least, however, the sonant aspirates 
become surd stops, with low tone marking loss of aspiration). The Northern 
Indian languages of the plains, from the Panjab to the borders of Bengal, 
in the main preserve aspiration as well as intervocal « -h- * : especially in 
the Gangetic plain. The weakening of final intervoeal aspirates charac- 
terises Marathi almost as much as it does Bengali (cf. Jules Bloch, 
‘ Langue Marathe,’ §§87 ff.). Gujarati final and intervocal aspiration 
also is weak, and is dropped in many cases, as well as intervocal « -h- *. 
R. L. Turner has observed that in Nepali (Khaskura) pre-consonantal 
aspirates become deaspi rated, and intervoeal « -h- * is entirely lost there 
(‘ Gujarati Phonology/ JRAS., 1921, pp. 509-510). 

243 - Loss of aspiration occurred in MIA. as well. (See W. Geiger, 
Pali Grammar, §40 ; Pischel, §§ 213, 214.) All NIA. obtained some of 
these deaspirated forms from MIA. Examples in Bengali are : ij 

« ut^, fit^ *, cf. Hind. « fit * (utta, *'unta < *uttha = ustra) ; so 
« itqt, lt$*, cf. Hind. « It, Ita * (itta-, *inta-=ista-) ; « dhi$ » (dhysta) ; 

« sik&ty », OB. (Sarvananda) « sigkala * (spjkhala: but cf. Sanskrit 
« spijka »= chain ?) ; « pal&t$ * (pallatta, paryasta) ; and probably a 

few more. Sanskrit « visarga * in the middle of a word is changed to 
« s, s, s * according as the consonant (stop or aspirate) following is a 
palatal, guttural or dental (« visarga * after « i, u * changing itself to « § », 
which also cerebralises a following « t *). But it seems that in MIA. 
the « visarga * did not turn to a sibilant, but simply assimilated itself 
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to the following stop. In such cases, we have in NIA. a normal simplifica- 
tion of the resultant double stop to a single stop, and not aspirate, which 
normally results from « sk, sc, st » : c.g., « nih + karma, Skt. niskarma- *, 
MIA. * *nikkamma *, whence Bengali fspFfsi « nikam^ *, beside sts. 

* niskftmma » ; * nih + kasa-, Skt. nis-kasa » > MIA. «*nikkafia»> 
« nikas^t * clearing, finishing ; so « nih + kalayati, Skt. niskal- * > 
* nikale * drives out, « nikftle * comes out ; « nih-cala, Skt. 

niScala * > MB. «nic&l&»; so « nih-caya, niscaya » > MB. fS|&K 
«niejty&»; * catur+ka=catuhka, catuska > 5^, Cf>W « c&k^t, c&uk^i ». 
The forms with geminated stops, without aspiration, occur in MIA. 
(Pali and ‘Prakrit’): see Pischel, § 329: of. Pali forms like « niccala, 
nikkantd *, Asdkan « dukara ( = dukkara) *, etc. In the development of the 
NIA. forms there seems to have been but slight influence of Sanskrit in 
this matter. A MB. form like « n&t& », besides « n&thft * (=nagta) 
as in the 1§KK., is a sis, ; l.he genuine tbit, is found in the NB. «r|t> « rat^ * 
< *Cf^ * nathi * crumpled. 

[C] INTERCHANGE AlfONG CONSONANTS. 

Voicing and Unvoicing. 

244. In addition to interchange of aspirates and non -aspirates, 
voicing of unvoiced consonants, and the reverse process, as well as changes 
in the place of articulation, occur in Bengali. In some cases, the changes 
are quite normal, and in others, they are uncommon, and can be explained 
as being due to contamination with a form similar in sound or meaning, 
or to dialectal admixture, or again to the workings of folk-etymology. 

Voicing of [k] to [g] is common enough, though not the rule, being 
found in some sis. words in the Standard Colloquial. Intervocal [k > g > 
g.] was the normal change in Transitional and Second MIA. This 
tendency to turn a voiceless stop to its voiced spirant form has continued 
down to the present day in NB. (see ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,’ 
§ 31). Examples of NB. forms with the [g] developed out of the 
[k] are : * kag^ * (kaka), « b&g^t » (baka), "(Ut « sagql * (fiSka), 
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'OTl, WTl « -gula, -gulo » (-kula-), fat « -(a)dig& * (-adi-ka) ; 

MB. Vlf « m&g&r& * (makara); NB. fW, Cf^l «ch*gi$, 
ch&g^ra, cheg^ra » (Sakata) ; East Bengali J * hfcg&ty * (sakala) ; etc. 
Unvoicing of [g] to [k] is rather uncommon, although it is found : e.g., 
•IP^ft * pSk^rl * for « pag^lrl * turban (cf. « pragraha » : influence 

of « paty * a twist) ; « jh&k^rS * beside « jh&g^ra * quarrel ; 

^5 « kticql » a red berry (gunja). 

Interchange of [cf, $;] are found : e.g., « bici * (blja : or<vftya-?) ; 

* p&canql-b&rl * a cowherd's stick (prajana) ; « pijl * almanac 

(panjika, pancika) ; cf. beside « kul&cl, kulucl : 

kulijl, kulujl * family annals (kula-pafijika) ; ^5 « kue^ * (gunji) ; etc. 

Interchange of [t] and [4 > r] occurs to some extent. Also of 
[t, d] : ^5 « chut » < « chudha * unclean (chuddha ; kgubdha) ; 

« besifcty * < C^Jftfs * bcsati * trade (*beSi-, vaisya-) ; * bhayad# * < 

« bhaiyati » kinship, kin (bhgi-) ; MB. * s&g&llad^ * 

< Jftrert'S « s&k&lat^ * a cosily stuff (Perso-arabic « saqalat *) ; etc. 

[b], medial and final, is found as [p] in some cases : e.g., < 

♦ffavft « papyri < pab^ri * petal (pabba-, parva) ; « adope * < 

'BTtUTfC^ « adobe » at all , in the least (Skt. locative « adau * + Bengali locative 

v 

affix « -6 » < « *adowe »). Persian words in some cases show [p] for [b] : 
e.g,, * xarab « khSrap * bad, « mihrab *> « mcrap * [mserap] 

atoning : cf. Assamese fa©t*f « kitap * book < « kitab ». [p] also becomes 

[b] : ^ « bapu > babu * ; <|f^1 < 

« thap&r^, thapp&r#, thSpra > tliabir^, thab^ra * slap ; ift*! > « dap^ 

> dab^rl * vaunting, intimidation (darpa > dappa), beside fftl? « dap&t^ » 
might, prowess. 


Change in Point of Articulation. 

245. The more important changes which occur in Bengali are of 
« fi » [/] to * c, ch * [$, cfh], of [1] to [n], and vice-versa, in initial positions, 
and final and preconsonantal [#] to [m]. These are discussed later, while 
treating the above sounds. Shifting of articulation from one point 
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to another is also found. The most important item in this connection 
is the cerebralisation of OIA. dentals — a change which Bengali has inherited 
from Magadhl. The absence of cerebralisation in Bengali is perhaps due 
to the influence of non -Magadhl dialects. This is discussed below, under the 
Cerebrals. Interchange between gutturals and palatals as well as cerebrals 
and palatals seems to characterise some groups of deal words : see under 
Palatals. Change of OIA. dental stops and aspirates before « y » to palatal 
affricates is a phonological alteration which is derived from MIA. 

« j > [jg] becomes « z » in a few cases in the Standard Colloquial 
(where the « z » sound is not the rule, unlike Eastern and Northern Bengali 
dialects, which normally alter IA. « j » to * dz, z »). Foreign * z » 
normally becomes « j • in Bengali. 

Some other changes in articulation, which are the result of assimilation 
in MIA., are treated below. 

Besides the above, there are sporadic cases of other interchange, e.g., 
between a guttural and a labial, which are not characteristic, and which 
will be noted at their proper places. 


[D] Doubling of Consonants. 

246. Consonauts in Bengali are doubled, or rather, lengthened, in 
Is. words, when they occur before « r, 1, y, v * : e.g., 53F [cfokiro = cfokkro], 
tJJ [Jukklo *s juk:lo],ffaj, ftffaj [dib:o = dibbo, dib:i =dibbi], "SI'S [od:o= 
oddo], [birot:o = birotto], etc. Doubling is found in Hindustani 

and other loan-words : e.g., [pat:a, patta] address , ^t55l [jac:ja, 

/deefaj, etc. Through loss of intevening vowel, and through consequent 
assimilation as well, NB. has developed double consonants: e.g., 

[atta, at:a] eight pieces > * at(h)& + -ta » ; [patte] < 

« patite » to spread ; site 5 ® [matte] < srfflltl) « marte, marite * to 

heat ; ‘ ' [fgagge] < qf&F « jak ge, jauty giyd * let it go ! ; 

etc., etc. 

In the above instances, doubling or lengthening is historical, or merely 
phonological. But there is another kind of lengthening in New Bengali 
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which is semantic. With a desire to emphasise, or to modify the 
idea in other ways, a consonant is frequently doubled in NB. (This has 
been noticed in the ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,' § 58.) Thus, 
[jekebare] at once, for good, entirely : [tekkebare]/or all 

lime, entirely ( without hope of any alteration ) ; [g5:pl moustache : 

Cljfafttfl [cjougSppa] whiskers ; [fia:t] hand : [Hcitta] handful, 

with full hand, right and left, line or thread drawn by the hand ; 
[dfiakka] push : [dfiokol] strain, and MB. Clj^l [(JRskal push; 

[thapor] slap : sit# 5 ? [tlmppor] generally — slaps in quick succession ; 
[«M thief : [j^occjor] from [j&uacjor] cheat < cheat at 

dice ) [cjhickra], beside 5 ^ [cjokkor] a ramshackle carriage (sakata) ; 

etc. This kind of doubling for emphasis seems to have been due to stress 
— the consonant following the stressed vowel being lengthened through 
accession in force of the whole syllable. It originated in Bengali 
possibly duriug the OB. period. 


[E] Changes ok Consonants in Contact: Assimilation. 

247 - The behaviour of Bengali vowels under mutual influence with in 
a word, in separation and in contact, has been described under Epenthesis 
and Vowel-Mutation, etc. Contraction has taken place largely in 1MB. 
and NB., by which vowels have been dropped, and eonsouauts which were 
separated in OB, and eMB. have been brought together. New consonant 
groups have thus developed in NB. (see p. 251). These have in the main 
retained there original character, in preserving their point of articulation, 
but in the matter of breath or voice, there has been assimilation in most 
cases. 

[r] tends to be dropped within a word or sense group before palatals, 
cerebrals and dentals : e.g., « tar^ j&nya * for him generally becomes 

[tajjsonno], * kfiryi * becomes [kajjgo], « gaer^t jwala * 

heat of the body> anger becomes [gaeyfgala], « murchS * > [muccfha], 
« j&ler# t&b$ » water tub becomes [fgolet.tob], vSt^rt « pakhlrql 
<Jana * bird's wing > [pakhi44 aua 3 > « kar^L t&re * for to hose sake 
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> [kattore], « &&rdir * chief, from the Persian « sardar * > [joddar], 

etc. Also [r] is dropped before gutturals and labials, iu Is*., e.g., ^ > Vt»l 
« s*Arg& * > [joggo], 5# > « t&rk& * > [tokko], ipf > »nf « s&r|)A » 

> [/ a Ppo], ^ « gArbi * > [gobbo], > n « db&rmA » > 

[dfiommo], but not in tbh. or foreign words and sense-groups : e.g., 

« tar^ kache * with him, , 5^1 « c&rk(h)a * spinning wheel < Pers. 

* carxah *, ^sf| « bir^tga * r flier < Portuguese « verga *, < vfjRt* 

« k&rbar^ < k&ribSr^ » to do, etc. : see under [r], infra. 

In the NB. dissimilar groups like « kt(h), tk(h), pt(h), tp(h), k$(h), 
tk(h), tt(h), tt(h), tp(h), pt(h), gb(h), bg(h), gd(h), dg(b), b<] > br, 4b > 
rb * etc., the stops (and the flap sound of « r *) are fully exploded. In such 
groups, where wc have breathed stop + breathed stop or aspirate, or voiced 
stop + voiced stop or aspirate, there is no modification : e.g., [thakte] 
to remain, [juktara] the planet Venus, [cltke] having sustained 

a shock of fright, [apto] self, ^*11 [fiatpa] hand and foot, 'SJfWl [atka] 

fixed , ttfo® [fiajte] to walk, >rH>| [Japta] embracing all, [bagdi] a caste, 
etc.; [fiatkhola] a mart, [patkhir] condensed-milk paste 

spread out on a leaf, [/abdfian] careful, [odbfiut] strange, $$ 

[dugdfio] milk , [udgRaton] opening, etc. 

In the case of aspirate (stop, or affricate) + aspirate or stop, voiced or 
unvoiced, there is deaspiration of the first aspirate. In deliberate and 
careful pronunciation, however, the aspirate may be retained (so far as it 
can be retained in a final position in a syllable) where we have a sound of 
a different class. Examples : [rothtola > rottola] car-festival 

common ; [dudfidoi > duddoi] milk and curds ; [a:dfi + tha:n 

> adthan, atthan] half a piece {of cloth) (not [adfithan]); [mukh- 

khani > mukkhani] that face ; [baghbondi > bagbondi] capturing 

the tiger {a game) ; [mukhpora > mukpora] burnt-face {a term of 

abuse) ([mukhpora] is also hoard); so [kathphata > katphata] 

wood-splitting {said of sunshine) ; [adfiphota > adphota] half-open 

{as a flower) ; and Persian « haftah, taxtah * > « h&phtS, 

t&khta » > [fioptaj week, 5^1 [tokta] a plank-, [pothgfiat > 

potgfiat] roads and ferries ; [bagfibfialluk > bagbfialluk] tigers 
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and bears, etc., which can have the aspirate retained in the first consonant 
of the group. 

There is Regressive Assimilation when stops (or affricates) and aspirates 
of the same class occur side by side, by the first sound acquiring or losing 
voice according as the second one in the group possesses or does not possess 
it : and the first sound, if it is an aspirate, loses its aspiration ; e.g., 

[teggari] one waggon-load < [re:k + gari] ; ^ [m:k + gfium > mggfium] 

one (long) sleep; [<Ja:k + gRo:r > daggfior] post-office; V(1 

[ra:g + kora > rakkora] to be angry; [me:g(fi) + korecfhe > 

mekkorecf(h)e] it is cloudy; [paicj'+.f^om > pflj^ou] (five) people ; 

A A 

[kaijg + cfalano > kaccjalano] carrying on work , just useful; 
[bor(o) + thakur > botthakur] husband's elder brother (among 
women); [cjo:t + 4Raka >cjbddfiaka] covered with gunny cloth; 

[jeto+din > soddin] such a long time; MB. Jftf(Rl < [Ja:t+dina > 

*/addina, Jadina] seventh-day celebration (after birth of a child); 

[fiatt + dsekha > Raddrakha] seeing one's palm, feeling one's pulse; 
[fia:t+dfiora > RaddRora] catching one's hand, under one's control; 

[du:dR + tola > duttola] vomiting milk (as a baby) ; [jo:b+pa8a> 

joppa8a] get all; [pa:p + bRoe > pabbRoej/W of sin; 

[ba:p + breta > babbaita] father and son ; etc. But when there are stops or 
aspirates, voiced and unvoiced, of different classes, ordinarily there is absence 
of assimilation to voice or breath of the first sound. It is, however, not 
unlikely that there is a certain amount of unavoidable unvoicing of a voiced 
consonant before an unvoiced one, and vice-versa, and there is no full assimi- 
lation in this case. Entire assimilation to voice or breath is generally absent 
because of the full explosion given to the first stop or aspirate : e.g., 
[cudfi + phota > adphota] half -open ( flower) does not become 
[atphota] ; so [cjadpal] a personal name is never [cjatpal], 

[fiatbajgar] mart and fair is not [fiadbaj^ar, fiarba/gar], nor is 
[a&kal] to-day and morrow, nowadays assimilated to [acfkal] ; 
so we have [jatdok] seven calls, calling one for a long time, f"fTO*l1 

[/lbtola] Siva's spot (temple of Siva), from [Rflri- 

kat(h) > fiajkat(h)] sacrificial stake, [ra^putbir] a Rajput 
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warrior, [jobkicfhu] everything, [Itgada] brick-slack, 

[aekdom] at one breath , entirely, [raotbo(fi)a] load-carrying, etc., etc. 

There are a few exceptions, however : e.g., [lokj^on] people is heard 

frequently as [logjf&on], and CftWtffl [cjhotodada] little elder brother (= 
fourth elder brother, generally) becomes CftWl [cfhoyda] ; 

« bujhite > bujhte * to understand becomes [buzte, buste] ; but a case 
like [upokar > ubgar] is through a MB. and NB. tendency to 

voice inter vocal breathed stops [ubogar] . 

Before the (unvoiced) sibilant, there is no unvoicing of a voiced stop or 
affricate, or aspirate: e.j,, [ad(fi)Jera] of half a seer weight, vfa- 

3 FFt*l [Jkj5(fi)/okal] evening and morning, C^-*ft 8 l [gfiorfal] stable, 
[debfobRa, -jooa] gods' gathering , etc. 

Assimilation of consonants of different groups, also a regressive 
assimilation, is found in some cases. Here, however the points of 
articulation are not very much removed from each other, [t, d],and 
occasionally [t], become assimilated to a following [cj, jg], and sometimes 
to [f] ; and [cf] is assimilated to a [ft: e.g., f^fdCtl [fia:t+$hiuie > 
Raccjhinie] having jerked away the hand ; [ba:d + Jgabe > bajjfgabe] 

it will be deducted ; [go:t + cfa:r > goetjar] some four, 

a few ; [pa:cf Jo: > pctfjo] five hundred ; [pd:^+ja:t > pfi/jat] 

five and seven, a few ; [pa:th+ja:l] school becomes [pajjal]; 

[jWjcte] damp becomes [jte/jote], and « pufica + scrl * jive seers 

probably gave « *pftss6rl, pasarl *, whence fpo/uri] ; etc., etc. 

Assimilation of a dental stop to a cerebral one is extremely rare : e.g., 

Barisal dialect > ’Tf^l [ juttu > jabter] seven pieces, 7 o'clock. 

The dialect of Chittagong is most advanced in the matter of assimila- 
tion, both by shifting the point of articulation and by voicing or unvoicing. 
Assimilation in Chittagong Bengali is both progressive (in the case of 
stops and affricates and the sibilant and [1]), and regressive (in the case of 
the nasal) : e.g., [pacjgoa] five pieces > [paccfoa], 

[dfitgun] teeth = Standard Bengali [dfltguli] or^tSUPfl [dfltguno] 

>[dattun]; [rojgkar] daily wages, income, from Persian « roz-k5r *, 

> [rojfRar] ; *ftfa [fgaite pari] J can go = [jgaittari] ; far® *ttfa 
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[<Jite pari] I can give > [dittarij ; [upokar] benefit, > [*apkar > 

uppar] ; [nomo/kar, u3:/kar] obeisance > [nS/jcrr] ; 

[briRojpoti] > [biu/jut] ; [ftalgoa] the jackal > [fiialloa] ; (fl'fal 

+*ft * ghora+nl * marc [*gfiorni > *gfiurni > gunni]; Offers *Tl *ttfa 
[dekhite na pari] I can not ice<[deinnari j. (See Basanta-Kumar Chatterji, 
VSPdP., 1326, No, 2, p. 108ff.). The dialect of Chittagong thus stands 
apart from most Bengali dialects, and from MIA., in which assimilation 
is generally regressive. 

Progressive Assimilation, however, is found in a few cases in Bengali 
{e.g., [$Jobdo] punishment from Persian [zabt] < Arabic [dabt-]) ; also 
in MIA. (cf. * lagna, bhagna » > « lagga, bhagga *, beside « *lanna 
*bhanna * : cf. Bengali * hilan^ » = « abhilagna * , and ^t»Tl 

« bhana * to pound, as rice — « bhagna »). 

[P] Metathesis. 

248. Aspiration and deaspiration by metathesis of « h * , e.g., 
* bhaginl > bahin, mahisa > mahihsa > bhais *, have been noticed before. 

w 

Methathesis is found occasionally in OIA. and MIA. (cf. Wackernagel, 
1,239; Pischel, § 354; Geiger, Pali Grammar, § 47). Some Bengali 
words are the result of this early metathesis : e.g., « gli&r^ < *garha, 

gfha »; C^t*T « b&hin, bon < bahinl < bhaginl * ; ff, « d&, d&h& > 

daha < liada < hrada * lake, lank) « halka », cf. MIA. « halukka = 
lagbuka * light, etc. Instances in Bengali: [ jutki] dried fish 

(*sukhatl < suska) ; *1^*1 « gajra » to fret and fume, to be filled with rage 
(^Vgarj) ; « v/pir * to pul on, MB. « p4hr& * , < « pihirft * 

(pari+dha); « y/citka * knead with the fingers < ^5^1 « kicta * 

(? Y/kfs + vft); « kanui * = [konui] elbow (< « *kanohi < kahoni 

< kaphoni *) ; * phal * leap, cf. rit 5 ? * laph * leap (Skt. lampha) ; MB. 

« pinihe * puts on < « p&hinc * (apinah-) ; MB. 

« p&bicSn knowledge, acquaintance , recognition (paccahinfia, pratyabhijna) ; 

* mfirwarl * man from Marwnr (marwarl) ; etc., etc. In Is. 
words, we find metathesis in a few cases : e.g., « picSs^ * (pisaca) ; 
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* mAtuk^ * (mukuta) ; « gApuj*^ * (garu<Ja) ; etc. Also in foreign 

words : e.g., « kulup * padlock (Arabic « qufl *) ; « bSckS * 

bundle (Turkl « bu^ca *) ; * tfeksA, baskA * = English desk, box, 

beside the proper * (J^kA, baksA * j etc. 

[G] Haplology. 

249. Loss of consonant through haplology is found in some instances 

in Bengalij mainly in stss : e.g., «sAmibhyare* (samabhivyahara-) ; 

* sAbyAstA * arranged (savyavastha) ; « padok^jAty » 

(padodaka-jala) ; «andA » as a name (ananda) ; wfasl « nAukAta * social 
courtesies (laukikata ) ; 5BR * nArun * nail-cutting instrument (nahaharanl, 
nakha-haranika), etc. Also -<Tl,-ft * -da, -di * for fW, ftf? or « dada, 
didi (-1) * elder brother , elder sister. Cf. the Anglo-Indian spellings 
Krishnagar, Krishnath (for Krishna-nagar, Krishna-ndth ), which are appar- 
ently based on not uncommon colloquial forms. 

[II] History of the Bengali Consonants. 

[I] Tiie Stops and Affricates, and Aspirates. 

(1) The Gutturals or Velars [k, kh, g, gh], 

250. Iutervocal stops tend to be lazily pronounced in NB., leading 

frequently to ‘ under-articulation/ or open or spirant articulation with 
very little audible friction. (See ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,' 
$31.) In the Standard Colloquial, intervocal [k, g] of NB. is found to be 
dropped in a few cases : e.g., [thakur > thaur] , > 

[thakurani > tbakuron, thaurun > *thauru, *t.haun 
> than]. The elision in the above words has been noted in the ordinary 
orthography. But voiced and open articulation of [k] is not infrequently 
heard, though not in careful speech. But it has not become sufficiently 
prominent to attract the attention of Bengali speakers, although here and 
there in stss. and foreign words, we see the [g] fully established : e.g., 
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[-gula], plural affix (-kula-) ; [</hagra] ramshackle carriage (Sakata-) ; 
MB. « s&g&llad » (Perso-Arabic « saqalat »), etc. : see supra, p. 145. 

Final [*k] iu some tbh. verb and other forms has become [g] in the 
Standard Colloquial, c.g., f^>, « dik, nik * lei him give , let him lake 

frequently become [dig, nig]. 

This voicing of non-initial [k] is a MIA. speech-habit which has thus 
continued down to the present day. It is found occasionally iu OB. as 
well : c.g., « saguna »=* sakuni * in Carya 50. 

Elision of intervocal [k, g] has almost become the rule in the 
Chittagong dialect — e.g. [fiool, fio:l] = Jj^?i (sakala); [era/, a:/] ='5Tt$t"f 
(akaSa); [doan] (Perso-Arabic « dukSti *) ; [fioun] =*t^t sts. 

(sakuni); [filor] « sik&r^ * root ; [filol] « $ik&l$ * chain; 

[4aibo] — Standard Bengali * dakibC* » will call ; etc., etc. 

In some East Bengali dialects, intervocal [k, kh] take the spirant 
sound of [x] : this [x] seems to have had its origin in the unvoicing of 
[g >$•]. We also find [(?]. The [x], and the [ 9 .] where it is heard, 
do not have a strong friction : it is a mere open consonant, that is all. 
Thus we have, in the western and south-western Varjga dialects especially, 
fefal [taka] rupee, money as [taqa, tafia, taxu] ; Ut^l Dacca town is heard as 
[<Jfiaka, daqa, daxa] ; Perso-Arabic « muqaddamah * > (Tfl^Tl, 

* mok&dd&ma, mok&rdama » lawsuit becomes [moxordoma, mofior- 
doma] = Standard Colloquial [mokoddoma] ; Perso-Arabic « hakim * > 
« hakim * judge is found as [afiim] ; « mulluk * > < mulluk * 

country becomes, in the locative « mulluke *, [mullufie, mullu^c, 

mulluxe] ; Skt. « narikela * is transformed to [nairfiol, nairxol]. This 
fricative pronunciation is sometimes indicated by ^ « h *. 

Initial [k, kh] becomes the spirant [x] regularly in Eastern and 
South Eastern Vayga (Sylhet, Tipperah, Noakliali and Chittagong) : e.g., 
[kali] < [xali], [kicfhu] a little — [xisu] , [kotha] = [xota], 
[k-.uno] why’i > [xs:n], [koloyko] > [xoloyko], ^ [kobfiu] 
even at times — [xonu, xobu], C^t^l [korta, kotta] coal — [xotta], 
[kholaite] to put off = [xolait], etc. Final [k] also is found as [x] com- 
monly enough: c.g., [tilok] > [tilox], < 4 ^ [se:k] > [sx, hsx, »:x], 
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etc. This spirantisation is not found in the other Vagga dialects, but initial 
[k] when it becomes intervocal within connected speech can become [x] or 
[fi]. The Chittagong and Eastern Beugali habit of turning initial [k] 
sounds to [x] also affects foreign words, and Bengali manlavls from 
Chittagong, which is one of the predominantly Muhammadan districts of 
Bengal, often pronounce Arabic and Persian with [x] for [k, q] ; and this 
has given rise to this Persian saying among BihSiI and HindostanI maulavls 
in Calcutta and elsewhere : « agar cittgaml Savad maulavl, ‘ xiblah ’ u 
‘ xabah ’ n ‘ xuza ' ml-ravl » if the Maulavl is a Chitlagongese, then you go to 
xiblah, xabah and xuza ( for qiblah direction fared in praying , qa'bah shrine 
at Mecca, kuja [Persian] where). 

In the ‘ Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed/ Bengali [k] is transcribed « c * 
before « a, o, u *, « qu * before « e, i *, and * q * when final : e.g., * crepS » 
$*11 (kfpa) ; « coina » (kinya)j « cotha * (k&th5) ; « xocol > 

(s&k&ty) ; « tthacur * (thakur^t) ; « thacuq » (thiikuk) let it 

remain ; « queno * (konA) why < eq » (ek^t) ; « quissu * 
(kichu) a little ; « eque * (eke) by one; « thaquia » vrtf^Rl (thakiya) 
having remained \ « houq » ( 3 W (hftuk) let it be ; « naroq * (n&r&k^) ; 

etc. There is no representation of a spirant pronunciation in the ‘Crepar 
Xaxtrer Orthbhed.’ 

251. Bengali [k] in thh. and desl words comes from MIA. «k-,-kk- ». 

Initially, Bengali [k] is derived ultimately from — 

01 A. «k-*: « k&r * (^/kp) ; « kam^t * (karma); ^1 

« k&la * (kadala-) ; « kaj » (karya) ; ^t 5 ! * kal(i) * 

(kalya); « kanijt » (karna); ^ « ku * (ku-) ; 

« kanai, kanu » (kpsna-) ; « kaehijt » (kaccha, kaksa) ; CT 

« ke * (ka -) ; ^ « kfty * (kathayati) ; etc., etc. 

01 A. « fef-, kr- * : T>W, « kine, kene » (krinati) ; C*t"f « kosql * 
(kroSa) ; c*t*l * koty » (lcroda) ; (krandati) ; MB. 

« k&il& » (kfta+illa-) ; etc. 

01 A. « kv- * : * kai * paste (kvStha) ; C^Nt * kotha * where 

(kva-+tra); [konkon], an onomatopoetic, based on 

« y/kvan *. 
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OIA. « sk- > k- * ; « k&lh^ » (skandha) : see p. 438. 

Intervocally (and finally in NB., through dropping of vowels at the 
end of the word), NB. [k] comes from — 

MIA. « k * after « g » < OIA. « -gk-, -kr-, -gkr- -rk- » : $t*«| 
< k&k&n^ » (kagkana) ; « p&k^ » (pagka) ; « b&ka » 

(vagka-, vakra); « slko * (sagkrama); « kftkirql » 

(kagkara, karkara) ; « kSk^ra » (kagka-ta-, karka -) ; etc. ; 

from MIA. « -kk- * from the following OIA. groups : 

« -k- », doubled in old Iss, in MIA. : ^ « ekgt » ($kka, Ska) ; also 
(£l«j»*t « ekus *, etc. ; 

« -kk- * : f&^*{ « cik&nd * fine (cikkana) : cf. * tel^t 

cukcuke * glistening with oil = MIA. « tella-cikkana * ; 5Tfa>t?T, 
yffi* [nakar > naekar] (nakkara, nyakkara); 

* kukur * (kukkura) ; beside « hakql, ktkql * (MIA. 
hakka) ; 

« -kn- » : MB. « mukili * (mukka < *mukna = Skt. mukfa) ; 

« nikS * to wipe (nikka < *nikna< v /nifij, nij) ; 

« -ky- * : « sika * (Sikya-) ; * manikqt * (manikya) ; 

« -kr- * : « c5k^, * (cakra) ; « suk^-tara » Venus (sukra) ; 

^ « tak# * sour, acicl (« takra * sonr-milk, whey : or onomato- 
poetic ?) ; fafo « biki * sale as in fafc-fafsi « biki-kini * 
transaction, buy and sell (vi-krl-) ; etc. ; 

« -kv- * : *tfa1 « pak5 * (pakva) ; 

« -ks- » : * niki * (cf. Skt. niksa) ; 

« -tk- » : « ch&k^ » (satka) ; 

« -tk - » : « cukijl * (cukka, cyut-kf) ; « ukunql * louse (utkuna) ; 

« -rk- * : *11^ « pakur * (parkatl) ; « mSkkrql * (markata) ; 

* take, takae * (tarkayati) ; « akanda * 

(akka-manda=arka-mandara) ; etc. ; 

« -lk- » : « uk^ * (ulka) ; 

«-hk-*=Skt. « -§k-, -sk- * : 5^ * e&k *, C5tol * c&uka » (catuh + 
ka : catuska ) ; P(4H, « nik5s, nikal », see p. 445 ; ^ 

« nak^ » (nas, *nah + ka > nakka) ; * dukal^ » (duhkala) ; 
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« -g- », through transference of voice in MIA. : « <Jh5ke * covers 

(<Jhakka'i, *thagati < sthagati ?). 

Prom MIA. « -ggh- *, from OIA. « -ggh- » > « -k- » in NB. : 

« Siknl * (sigghana) ; ts C*tt^ « suk, s5k * (surjgh, siggh) ; etc. 

Prom MIA. « -kk- * from Semito-Iranian * -kk- *, written « -ky- » 
in Late Sanskrit: (71^1 « sek^tia * (*sekka-ara; see pp. 191-195). 

Some isolated cases are ^5 « kuc$ * (gunja), and * Sikar^l *, 

OB. (Sarv&nanda) * sihada * (sipha-) ; cf. * sik&ty * (MIA, « sigkala », 
Skt. « gjrgkhala », beside « srgka »). 

« k * occurs in a few words of probable dm origin : r.g., « buk^l * 

chest, « bakfjl * chatter, ^ « jhik^l * talk, jangle {dm jhakkia), '5f^' 
« <)ak$ * shout, call, « bak$ * shout (desi hakka), etc. 

« k * is also found as an affix iu numerous nouns and derived verbs : 
c.g., (TTT?^ « morak$ » packet ( < \f mur roll, fold) ; 5^5^ « carakrf * hook- 
swinging, ‘ Churruc/c ’ festival (cadakka, v/cad ride) ; 5^ « c&bak^. * shine, 
brightness-, « jb&l&kgt * fame ; * jliilik^ * spark, shine-, 5^ 

* c&mak^r * flash, startle-, sj\5^ « marak^ * pestilence-, « b&ithAk^t * 

seal, stand for anything , assembly, session ; ^(Tj^ « 3t&k^ * restraint ; 

* haty-ka » light ; * eho-k^-ra * lad ; C^t^l « cho$$t-ka * little one, cf. 

Hindi « laf-ka * boy beside Assamese « lira * [loro] (*la<)-i-a-) ; Slfa 
« Y/thak * remain ; ^ * thak * be at stand still ; « mic^tkay * sprains, 

crackles, breaks ; « hecfjlkay » drags ; « tap^kay * leaps ; etc. 

The NB. « -ka-, -k- * is derived from a MIA. «-kka-*. Hoernle traces 
this « -kka- » to the OIA. root « -kf- * : cf. « camat-kp * in Skt. = 

« camakka » , * *cyut-kf * > MIA. « cukka *, etc. (* Gaudian Grammar,’ 
§204; JASB., 1880, 1, p. 37). Jules Bloch thinks that this « -k- < 
-kk- » goes back in part at least to an OIA. « -kya- < -aklya *, as iu 
« parakya < paraklya * , but also suggests a Dravidian affinity (‘ Langue 
Marathe/ p. 105). (See infra, under Morphology : Origin of the Formative 
Affixes : * -k- ’.) 

Final « -k^t * as a verbal person affix (3rd person) occurs in Bengali : 
e.g., ?pf?rc*l<F « kir-il-e-k^t » he did, « ji-ib-e-k^ * he will go, fip§^r 

« di-u-k^ * let him give, etc. : the origin of this « *k^ * is obscure, but 
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it is possibly the OIA. pleonastic « -k- * , present in MIA. as « -kk- » . 
(See later, under Morphology : the Verb : i Personal Affixes.’) 

Interchange between « *k- » and « -g- » has been noticed above. In 
one case, « -k- » occurs for « -p- » in the Calcutta dialect : « dukurqt * 

for « dupur$ * mid-day (dvi-prahara) ; for « t *, in the phrase 
« p5r4k$-p&k$e *, also ’ft^f « par&g^ », for vtfavS *1C** * par&t^ p&kse on 
the eventuality of one being able. In MB. (I§KK.), we have the its, ^$>*1 
« kukuh&]& * (= kutuhala). 

In Is. words, « -k- » occurs long (or double) in interior groups with 
« y, r, 1, v, m * ; also in « -khy- * : e.g., *TfaJ [jakko], 63? [cfokkro], tSSF 
[/ukklo], [pokko], [rukklni], [btckkhae, biekkha]. In ^ 

« -ks- », pronounced [kkh], we have a similar doubling of « k ». 

[k] is commonly found through deaspiration of intervocal, final 
and preconsonantal [kh] in NB. 

[ k ] in foreign words, Persian, Portuguese, Euglisb, is noted 
below. 

252. [kh], intervocally and finally, has a tendency to be deaspirated 

in the Standard Colloquial. Intervocal [kh] in Typical East Bengali often 
becomes the spirant [x], with very little audible friction, and is reduced 
to the glottal spirant [fi] : e.g., C*fC*R [daekhen] sees, you see ( honorific ) = 
[dsxen, defien] ; Alfa'S « rakhio * you icill keep, Standard Colloquial [rekbo], 
becomes [raifio] ; [ekhane] here = [sfiane]. In certain cases, the 

spirant is dropped : e.g., Chittagong Bengali [toon, tom] = \5*R [tokhon] 
then. 

In the ‘ Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed/ « qh * is used for [kh] : e.g., 
« qhaibar * = 1° cat, * xaqhi * = witness, « duqh * = ^ pain. 

The spirant pronunciation is probably indicated in an occasional case like 
« rahoal * = * rakhoalfjt », NB. * rakhal^* herdsman — unless 

it is a typographical error for « qh *. Initially in some cases we have 
« c » for « qh » — e.g., « calax * — (Perso- Arabic « xalas ») freeing, 

* coraq » = c*ttat^ meal (Pers. « xurak »), « cadaia * = driving away, 

€ cazuaite * =» tTt^Tt^S, to scratch, etc., which may be due to 

the mistake of the transcriber. 
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[kh], initially, comes from MIA. « kh- *, derived from — 

01 A. « kh- * : « kliay * (khadati) ; «khaj5* (khsdya -) ; 

C«t$* « kha/ejur# * (kharjura) ; « khaoja<khaju-5- » 

scratch (kharju, y/kharj) ; * khat# * (khatva) ; spisl 

« kh&nta * (khanitra-) ; « khSr^t * (khan<Ja) ; « kh&yer^ » 

(khadira) ; *f^« v /khiir* dir/ (khud^a: < ?); « khai * 

(khata-) ; etc. 

« ks- * : C^ 5 ®, C*I3 « khety * (ksetra) ; « kh&rl * (khatikS) ; <{vf 

* khud$ * (ksudra) ; « khlrgt * (ksTra) ; C*Rl « kheya * ferry 

(ksepa-) ; M B. *J^1, W (ksauma-) ; ^*1 « khftn^ * (ksana), 
also ^«l = [khie:n] ; sts. c^Rl * khema * [khscma] (ksama) ; 

« khura » (*ksudra-tata). 

The change of « ks * to « kkh * seems to have been the Magadhl 
change. The « ch * development of « ks * characterised the North-western 
I A. dialect of the Early MIA. period. Bengali has some « ch » words 
as well, which apparently were later additions into the Eastern speech. 

01A. « k- *, by aspiration: e.y., « khuci * basket (kuncika) ; 

fa*! « khil$ » (klla, khila) ; C^f 5 ! « khehjl » (khela) ; fajj^t « khicurl *• (kfsara, 
*k| , sarika) ; s^t 5 ! « kh&r(&)tal^, kh&ttaty * cymbals (kara-tala) ; 

« khab&l^ >, sis. (kavala : tbh. = kAl$, see p. 317) ; *ft*[ skin (cf. Skt. 
« khalla *, beside « kftti *) ; MB. ($KK.) sts. « kh&st&rl * (kasturl), spjsi 
« kh&r&l& < *k&r&lA * (garala poison) ; NB. * khol&gga *, beside 

* kuluggl * niche (= dm V) ; MB. « kutinatl * details , 

hickn iny = NB. * khutinati * (kutta-) ; etc. 

« sk- » : sftMS « khamarJjt * barn < house with posts (skambhAgSra) ; 

« khara » standing, erect (MIA. khaddha=OIA. *skabdha). 

The word « kliand * plac', piece, is probably a blend of « khanda * 
+ « sthana*: see page 3(>5. « kh- » is found in some dm words : e.y., 

favpft « khir^kl * (khadakkl), « khir^l * straw, « khakhar^l » abuse , 
insult, cf. Assamese « kliarj * anger (*kbagkha-). 

Medially and finally, [kh] is from — 

OIA. « -khy- * > MIA. * -kkh- * : € bakhan^ » (vySkhyana) ; 

OIA. « -ijkh- * > MIA. « -gkh- * : "ft*! * §5kh^t * (sagkha) ; 
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OIA. « -k- * > MIA. « -kk- *, by aspiration: beside 

« §alikh$, salik^l * (sarika). Cf. as in « bflte ban- 

khuri * short, dwarfish ( ? *vagk-ura, vakra) ; 

OIA. « -ks- * > MIA. « -kkh-, -gkh-*: * kakh^l » (kaksa) ; 

*lt^t « pakhl * (paksin) ; *tW « rSkhe * (raksati) ; 'srf«('5l 

« akh^ra * (aksa-vata-) ; * &kb * (akfi) ; MB. * pekhql * 

(preksa) ; ^TfC^t « makhe * (mraksati) ; « lakh^l * (laksa) ; 

Fftsf « cakhe * (cakkhai, caks) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -ksn- » > MIA. « -kkli- * : MB. « tlkh& * (tlksna); but 
cf. Orija « sank * small from « slaksna * (MIA. sanha) ; 

OIA. « -ksm- *, in the olds/s. [lokkhi] (laksml); MB. 

sts. « l&khind&ra, » (laksmindra) ; 

OIA. « -tkh-, *-dkh- *>MIA. « -kkh- » : * ukharql * (utkhata) ; 

« ukh^tll » (*udkbala-, udukhala-) ; 

OIA. « -sk(h)-, -skh-*>MIA. «-kkh-*: *2^3 « pukhurij » (pus- 
karini) ; ^5*11 « sukha * (snska-) ; « pakhSle * (pra-skhala- 

yati) ; 

OIA. « -hkh- » > MIA. « -kkh- • : « dukh * [dn:kh] (duhkha). 

In one or two words, in the Apabhrahsa or Old Bengali stage, 
medial « -kkh- * has been reduced to « -h- * : cfl « laha > la» (laksa) ; 

and « -ke- », from « *kahi * (locative of « *kakha = kaksa * : or < « ka’i 
< kae < kffce * ?). In « b&kha » to go astray, from earlier ^^1 
« b&h&ka * (vahakka A /vah), cf. Hind. « bahaknii», «kh » originates through 
transposition of the aspirate. 

« kh * occurs in is. words : * [jukh], INI [jakha], stiff's [khteti], 

5N [dukkhoj, fast [likh], etc ; sts. fatfl « khida * (ksudhS ) ; **1 
[rokkhie, rokkha] (raksa), etc. 

In the medieval pronunciation of Sanskrit, tj « s * was [kh] in 
Northern India. See p. 246. This value of « s » was unknown to 
Bengal. But some Iss. and sts. from Northern India (Western and Eastern 
Hindi and ‘ Biharl * areas) with [kh] for « s *, have come to Bengali also, 
mainly through the Brajabuli dialect: e.g., MB. c?N * dokh& » (dosa); 
NB. C3N * rokhqt * (rosa); ^ in « jb&kli^-mSrl * evil deed < the 
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work of a fisher-man, ef. qq « * fish (jhasa) (?) ; MB. « h&rikhql * 

(harsa); * b&rikh&n&, b&rikhe * (varsana, varsati); 

* v/ jokb, jukh * weigh, compute (« jus*, as in the ‘ Dhatu-patha ’=« paritar- 
kanam, uhah : ‘ josayati kantam anyasaktam hala/ tarkayati ity art hah » : 
NIA. « s / joh » watch, see, want is probably another derivation). 

Persian [x] regularly becomes [kh] in Bengali. 

253. [g ] is spirantised and dropped intervocally in the Chittagong 
dialect : e.g., [aoin] =« Sg&in, agani * (agni ) ; [bfiaina] cbhagina* 

(bhagineya); [saol] = c chag&ty * goat j [kaots] =^| ? fSf * kSg&j^, * 

paper (Persiau « kagaS *) ; [Jau] =7ft'Q « sagu » sago (< Portuguese), etc. 
But on the whole, [g] derived from OB. is preserved in the NB. dialects. 

Initial [g] comes ultimately from — 

OIA. * g- » : « gan$ ; ’ft * ga * (gatra : see p. 255) ; c^t®T « geli » 

(gata + illa) ; « goru * (go-rupa); C*ltfc « goth^ * (gostha ) ; 

'®*1 « gun^l * quality, rope ; '$3 e |, « \/a un * count (^/gan); fW 

« gun^ » gunny (goni) j * gali * (garha-) ; C’ftifl « gora » 

(gaura-) ; * g&le * (galati) ; « gerua * (gairika *) ; 

« g&la * (gala-) ; ^tf?I « gaty * cheek (MIA. galla = garuja ) ; 
Cat’ll * gola * ball (golaka -) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « gr- * : ?il « ga * (grama) ; « gat » (granthi); MB. MtWS 

« gatha-guari * (grantha-+gfha) ; 'SWil « gum&td * for «*gim&t^* 
(grlsma-); MB. fV|sf « gim& » (grlva) ; « g&hftna, 

gayna * ornaments (grahana-) ; etc. ; 

Medial and final [g] : 

OIA. « -gn- * > MIA. « -gg- » : ^tfr, ^t’t « ag(i) * (agni-) ; iflif 
« lag^t * (lagna) ; « bhag » run away, fee (bhagna) ; 

OIA * -gy- »> NIA « -gg- * : MB. CSrttf « joga * (vogya) ; 

OIA. « -gr- * > MIA. « -gg- * : 'Sffsfl « aga * (agra-) ; •tUt « p3g£ » 
turban (pragralia) ; MB. 'sifsfif, 'SlUR « ag&n$, aghftni * (agra- 
hayana) ; 

OIA. « -gg- » : this « -g- * is frequently nasalised to « gg > g * (see 
pp. 363-364) : MB. '5ft « v/bhig- * (bbagga) ; 

OIA. « -dg- » > NIA. « -gg- * : « khag^-ra * reed (khadga) ; 
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OIA. * -dg- * > MIA. * -gg- * : « mug^l *, Reside ^ « mug(g) * 

(mudga) ; « mugur^l (mudgara); « magurgt * a fish 

(madgura) ; 

OIA. « -rg- » > MIA. « -gg- » : « ag&lql * (argala ) ; JTf^sf, 

¥ftJ « magu > maug * (*marguka); OB. « ma(i))ga *, NB. 
* mag * (marga) ; Jltffl, * raS(g)ge * (margayati) ; 

« bag^ * (varga) ; ^ « dugl * contemptuous form of the name 
Durga (*durgika) ; 

OIA. * -Ig- » > MIA. « -gg- * : « phag^l, ph5gun§l * 

(phalgu, phalguna) ; ^ « bag$ * rein (valga). 

OIA. « -k- * is represented by « -g- * in the numeral i£|?tt5T * egarft * 
[ffigaro], which is a sts. in Late MIA. Similar « -g- * for « -k- » is found 
in a few other slss., e.g., « big(&)ra * to get vicious (vikata-), beside 

the ihh. « beara * had, ugly , vicious ; « p&gar^l * (prak5ra) ; 

MB. « m&gSrS * (makara), etc. See ante, pp. 445, 446. 

[g] stands for Skt. « g * in tss. and stss. : «[$[ « jSg& » (jigat), ^5f 

* jug$ * (yuga), « ag&m&n^ » (OB. tbh. « avana », NB. 'srffl « ana»), 
3J5J [bseggro] (vyagra) ; etc. [g] also occurs in the pronunciation of 
the Skt. groups « -ghr-, -ghv- * : 3JtS [bseggfiro] (vyaghra) ; % [jiggfiro], 
(Slghra), with a sts. l/'ggir] ; MB. « l&gghl, nigghl * 

(laghvl) = lesser (call), passing water, [gh] > [g] is found in final and 
intervocal positions, and sometimes the spelling notes it : e.g., sis. <rf^1 
« bSg^ra * (vyaghata + -da-) ; St’tEJT < « hag&re > hagh&re = 

ha-gh&riya » homeless, vagrant (cf. > SffatC'® * habhStiya > habate * 

beggar, cry er for rice). 

Ts. « jn* is pronounced « g^-, -ggyf- *; and sometimes in MB. and NB, 
we find the sis. orthography C’tH * gey- * : e.g., C^tSfa, ’TOtfffa * geyanS, 

igeyanfc * (jnana, ajfiana) ; 'SJft’t * age *, as in the phrase « karjy&n- 

cage » as a preliminary in formal or official letters and legal documents 
(= Skt. « kSryan ca ajnapayati » : see Rumendra-sundar Trivedl, ‘ &abda- 
katha/ San 1324, pp. 93, 94). 

In South-eastern Bengali of Chittagong, there is a euphonic [g] 
originating in consonant groups with the semivowel « -y- * : e.g., 
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« Binduriya * ve r million-coloured, Standard Colloquial [/idure], Typical 
East Bengali [jfrduira^Irla] > [fii n duirg&] ; « kuriya * lazy, Standard 

Coll, [kure], Typical East Bengali [kuira, kulrla], > [xuirgs]; Standard 
Beng. *ltfa « parib& *, East Bengali « paribam, pairbam * 

« pSrimu * I shall be able = Chittagong * 9 llf*?R v « pariy&m * > [#pbair!om 
> Fairglom] ; Standard * k&hilM-i+oi * he said indeed , 

he said > [*koillIoi > xoilgloi, xoilgoi] . Cf. Sinhalese sts. « surgya- » 
= Skt. « surya » , beside tbh. « ira *. 

In foreign words, Persian * g, q. *, and sometimes « q *, are represented 
by [g] in Bengali. See infra. 

254. [gfi] medial and final tends to be deaspirated in N B. Medial 
[gh] , however, is very rare in I Ohs. See under * Nasalisation/ supra, 
p. 364. 

Initially, NB. [gfi] comes from : 

OIA. « gh- * : « gh&nft * thick (ghanaka) ; ^ « gh&rl * bell, 

watch (ghatiku) ; * gham§t * sweat (gharma ) ; *Tl « gha » wound 

(glmta) ; « ghl * (ghf ta) ; *TtT> « ghat$ * (ghatta < ?) ; fa[«| 

* ghin$ * (ghf-na) ; « ghasijl * (ghasa) ; sf-fo Kfe, ^5 « ghSt, 

ghlt, ghut * (ghj-sta) ; « v/gh&s * (v/ghr?) ; CTt*l « ghoty * 

churned milk , whey ; making turbid (ghurn-) ; * gbora * 

(ghota-, < deist). 

OIA. « ghr- * > MIA. * gh- * : * ghanl * oil-mill (« ghranika »; 

cf. « ghranaka », in Siyadoni Inscription, Lalitpur, IT. P., 11th 
century, Ep. Ind., I, pp. 162 ff.). 

Medially: from OIA. « -ghr- * > MIA. « -ggh- * : « bigbql * 

(vyaghra). 

In *I?T « ghir^ * < « gfha *, we have [gfi] by transposition of [fi] and 
[r] in the Late OIA. or Early MIA. period (gfha > *garha). Cf. NB. 
tls. * aghranjjt » (agrahayana), beside the folk form [oggeran] : the 
tbh. is found in MB., 'Sf'fa*?, « ag(h)kn& *. So Oriya « ghenai » 

=s « gfhnati », 

In « bighat * sj)au=* vitast.i », in MIA. « vihatthi * (Pische), 
§ 207), we have [gfi] for MIA. « h *, which itself is obscure. The word 
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« bigha » a land measure , is similarly unexplained, although it has 
been connected with « varga ». The following [gfi] words also are among 
the obscure ones : some of them seem to be of deal origin. Eg., OB. 

« ghatii *, NB. « ghar^t * neck cf. Hind. « ghSfc * ; « ghab^ra * 

to be confused, cf. Hind. « ghabrana * ; ^§\£t « ghugrl * whooping cough 
(probably onomatopoetic, but cf. Hind. « ghumri * vertigoe ); 

* ghurjnl, ghug^nl * boiled peas with spices and oil (Hind. also=ghuggnl) ; 

* ghomtS * veil, cf. Hind. « ghugghat » ; c?T3f1, « g(h)oggS * 

dumb \ ^51 « ghuca * be finished ; C^f as in « gh§ci-k&ri » knotted 

cowry-shell ; conuected with the last probably is fafgf * ghinjl * close, 
narrow, crowded ; C*l? « gherijt * circumference ; « ghuggurqt » tiny 

bells worn round feel in dancing, morris-bells — Hind. « ghuggru » ; 

* ghumsT, glingst * thread ornament for the waist (cf. Hind. «ghuinn5* 
to turn round) ; « ghuntl, ghuntji * tiny bullous (also in Hind.) ; 

SW « gbusgl * secret, bribe, as in « ghusijikl * a secret harlot, 35? 

« ghusijtghuse jw&r^ * slight fever not easily noticed ; OB. « ghala- • throw 
(also in Rajasthani); * ghmnfjt * sleep, cf. f^t*I * jhimanj » doze, 
Marathi « jliOpnO * sleep • spg 2 * * 5 ) « ghuri * paper late, Hind. « guddl *. 

For gutturals interchanging with palatals, sec below, under Palatals. 


(2) The Palatal Affricates [cf, cfh, 

255 . The OIA. palatal slops [c, ch, j, ^fi] became palatal afncales in 
Eastern Iudia as early as the First MIA. period (see §132). This value is 
preserved in West Bengali ; but in North and East Bengali, they have been 
further modified to the dental affricates and sibilants [ts, s, dz, z]. There 
are class dialects in the [ts] -areas, however, in which the West Bengali 
[cf] -pronunciation is occasionally heard. The f Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed ’ 
employs both « ch * (=[J] in Modern Portuguese, but earlier [tj]) and 
« s * for the sound of 5 * c * in Dacca Bengali : e.g., « chair 5tf? 

« cair < cfiri •four, also « sair »; « xancha, xansa * = jftBl « s5ca * true; 
« panse * = « pace * fifthly ; * chinio, sinio * = « cihna *, etc. 

Probably both the sounds of [ts] and [cj] were heard. But Padre 
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As 8 ump 9 am writes * s, ss * invariably for f « ch » : « asse » = ifftf 
« ache * is, * quissu *=fa| « kichu * a little, « soe »=f$ * ch&y * sir, 
« saoal » = « cha&U » child , etc., which would demonstrate that 

[s] was the only value of f . The letters Sf ^ « j, jh * are both transliterated 
by « z » : it seems it was due more to the absence in the Portuguese-Roman 
script of a symbol for the sound of [j?j, dg] rather than to that sound being 
not heard in Dacca Bengali : for the [Jg] sound is not yet entirely 
suppressed by [dz] there. 

256 . The dental affricate and sibilant pronunciation does not seem to 
have developed in West Bengali, and in the * Bihar! ’ speeches. As it has 
been suggested before (p. 79), the dental affricates ( i.e. t tongue-tip alveolar 
or dental, instead of tongue-middle supra-alveolar sounds) probably origi- 
nated in North-eastern Bengal and Kama-rupa, whence they advanced south 
and west, and affected the East Bengali (Yagga) dialects to a considerable 
extent. The Tibetan values of the letters m as « ts, tsh,dz* in 
the transliteration of Sanskrit words (cf. Sarat Chandra Das, ‘ Tibetan- 
English Dictionary,’ Calcutta, 1902, p. xviii) would perhaps indicate some 
influence from North and East Bengal in the closing centuries of the 1st 
millennium and beginning of the second millennium A. C., when Bengali 
scholars had a great deal to do with the religious organisation of Tibet. 
The [ts] values were probably established in Kama-rupa as early as the 7th 
century, whence they spread to East Bengal and North Bengal. In West 
Bengali (Raddia), * c, ch * never shifted their palatal or supra-dental 
articulation, as we see from a frequent change of *f, ?, if « s, s, s * - [Si to 
f>, 5 [g, cfli] , and from an occasional change of 5, 5 [®t ®P>] to -t, g [/]. 
This alternation of [c[, cjh] and [/] means simply the introduction or 
removal of the stop element : cf. the derivation of [J 1 ] in French from earlier 
[tj] : Late Latin * caballus * [kabahus] > [kavahus] > [cavahu] > 
[tjsvala] > (j’ovalj. As there is no reason to doubt that the sibilant in Old 
Bengali, at least in the west, was anything but [/], this interchange would 
be a strong evidence that « c, ch *, etc., never altered their jnlatal affricate 
character (whatever might have been the change in East and North Bengali, 
and in the old Kama-rupa dialect). 
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257 . The interchange between « c, eh * and the sibilants is quite 
old in IA. (see Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ p. 111). In OIA. 
«t, n, + $ *, i.e. [t, + optionally results in [cch, jich] : here only the 

stop [t] shifts its position back to the palatal region, and the spirant [ 9 ] 
is turned to the aspirate stop [ch], or the nasal [p] alters the spirant to 
a stop aspirate [ch] : e.g ., [tat + <;rutwa: > taechrutwa:, swapaji <;e:te: > 
swapajicherte:]. In some rare cases, alternation of « s * and « ch » in 
OIA. and MIA. forms is due to Indo-European phonetic conditions : e.g., 
IE. « *koipo-, *skoipo- * (k = ‘ palatal ’) > Skt. « §epa- *, MIA. « chepa * 
respectively (Wackernagel, I, §230b). In other cases, interchange between 
« c, ch * and the sibilants « s, s » are due to OIA. and MIA. dialectal 
pronunciation. Skt. forms like « Vasistha, kisalaya, keSara, kalaSa, 
sukara, KoSala, Kaiisa *, etc., side by side with the earlier « Vasistha, 
kisalaya, kesara, kalasa, sukara, Kosala, Karisa* in all probability originated 
in the dialect with « s * pronunciation (Magadhl) ; and similarly « surpa * 
for « Surpa » was an imposition from an « s » dialect in Early MIA. In 
ASokan Prakrit, and in Pali, as well as in the Second MIA., we have cases 
of original OIA. or derived MIA. * cc, cch* occurring as sibilants: 
e.g., « cikisa * (Dhauli, Jaugada and Kalsi) beside « cikicha, ciklcha * 
(Girnar) ( = cikitsa) ; «usapapite * (Rumindei,<*ucehrapapita = ucchrapita) ; 
« usahena » (Pillar edicts : utsahena ) ; « usatena * by the bed (Rock edict X : 
a Magadhl form = « utsj’ta + ncclirita ») ; Pali « usslsaka * (ucchirsaka), 
« ussussati » (uechusa-), « ussagkl * (ucchagkl), « ussa * (ucca), « Kakn- 
sanda » (Krakncchanda), « kasira * (krcchra ) ; Second MIA. « usaveha * 
(ucchrapayata), « usaa » (ucchaya), etc. (cf. Pischel, §327a). The change, 
at least for the Eastern speech of ASoka and for the Pali forms (which 
can reasonably be expected to have been on a Magadhl basis), was that 
of the palatal affricates of Magadhl to palatal sibilants: these palatal 
sibilants would be indifferently written « s », or « s * (through the influence 
of the orthography of the Western Pmcya court dialect, presumably), in the 
Magadhl or the Eastern PrScya area ; and the « s » spellings would establish 
the dental sibilant pronunciation in the Midland speech, Pali, as re- 
presenting Late OIA. « cch » : thus, OIA. [cikitsa:] > [*cikiccha:] > 



pre-Asokan Praeya [cfikiccjba:] > Asokan MSgadhl ^cjiki/ja:], written 
« cikisS * (but in Girnar probably pronounced [cikiceha:], with stop sounds, 
and written « cikicba, cikicba *); so 01 A. « *ucchrapapita ( = ucchrapita) * 
gave [*uccJWpa:pita] > [uf/apaipita], written « usapapit- », and OIA. 
[utsfta] possibly through influence of « ucchrita *, in Praeya Magadhl [*ueof- 
hata]> [ujjata], written « usata *. The Pali forms may similarly expected 
to have been based on eastern forms in « ss * for « cc, ch *, written « s * 
or « ss » ; and Skt. « kacchapa » seems to be from a Magadhl « *ka§sapa » = 
OIA. « kasyapa *. Is the Later Magadhl (Second MIA.) orthography 
« sc » for the derived « cch * connected with a « ss * pronunciation which 
originated at least as early as the time of Asoka ? Cases of « s » for the 
affricate « ch » in Bengali are given below, under the treatment of [/] . 
This « s, ss » in the orthography of the Asokan inscriptions and of 
Pali does not by itself warrant the conclusion that the « s, ss * is the 
result of a [ts, ss] pronunciation of [c, ch] in the Early MIA. period. 
Change of « cch » > « ss » in the Second MIA. period (Pischel, §327a), 
may, however, be partly due to the pronunciation of « c * as « ts*and 
of « ch * as « s » which in all likelihood characterised the source forms of 
Marilthi (and Rajasthan!), at least dialectally, during the middle of the 
first millennium A. C. 1 And MIA. change of « s, s * to « ch * (Pischel, 
§•211), savours of being in its origin Magadhan : but so great has been the 
intermixture among the 1A. dialects, that the original threads in the 
texture have been overlapped, and are now almost impossible to trace. 
Hindi, for example has « lalac » = Skt. « lalasa », and « muskurana » smile, 
but cf. Bengali « muc^tkiya hasa » ; and it is difficult to unravel 

the « c : s * relation. That Asokan and Pali « ss = cch » is on the basis of 
[jj] modification of Eastern IA. [cefh] only can be legitimately inferred. 


J In Marathi, MIA. ‘c’ has become the dental affricate ‘ ts ’ bei'ore the back vowels, 
and remains a palatal affricate before the front vowels ; and MIA. * ch * has become * s, 1 
which changed to ‘s’ before front vowels. In Sinhalese tblm., MTA. ‘ e, cc, ch,cch* 
changed to ‘ s ’ in the Elu stage (W. Geiger, ‘ Litteratur und Sprache der Sinhalesen/ 
pp. 40, 46). The South-Western IE. speech, the source of Marffjhi, and possibly also of 
Sinhalese, can well be assumed to have developed the 1 ts * value for ‘c’ ( = c4, ts) early. 
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258 . According to the Prakrit grammarians, Magadhl did not drop 
the intervocal palatals, while the other groups of MIA. did. This would 
be quite in accordance with the theory that the palatals become affricates 
in Magadhl earlier than in Saurasenl and Maharastrl, in which they were 
voiced and elided, like the guttural and the dental stops. As a descendant 
of Magadhl, Bengali ought to preserve the intervocal palatals in Ibh. words. 
We have a few words, which are 16 fa., showing * -c-, -j- * (page 24-7) ; but 
there are quite a number of other words with elided palatal ; e.g., MB. 

« raul^l * (raja-putra) ; « rauty* (raja-kula) ; * siunl* (secanika) ; 

MB. « rjy&nl » (rajanl), and « sui * beside |j>, ^5 « elide, sue * 
(sucl), in addition to the words noted above at p. 247. The words with 
elided palatal can very well be borrowings from the SaurasenI and Ardha- 
magadhl. Bengali does not show long a list of words with the elided 
palatal, as Hindi for instance : words like « bla » (blja-), « ar » (ajagara), 
« loyana • (locana), « bhoyana * (bhojana), « baina, bayana * (vacana), 
« gayavara, gaivara »( = Old Rajasthani gemara) (gajavara), « gainda * 
(gajdndra), « beni * (vyajanaka), etc., are absent in Bengali ; and if the 
SKK., which preserves a larger percentage of old Ufa. than any MB. 
work, employs the form « r&anl * once, « r&j&nl * is employed 

5 times; and « bicinfi, » is found 21 times, but a form with elided 
« c », never. And side by side with « biuni », we have what may be 
regarded as the genuine Bengali « biigtni * (vyajanika). The OB. 

of the ‘ Carya-padas’ shows a few forms with elision, like * nia * ( = nija) 
(Caryas 13, 82, 39, 49 ), « biara- » .( = vicura-) (Carya 20), « baana * 
(= vacana) (Carlas 38, 39, 45) ; but these have never taken root in the 
language, and look like being borrowings from SaurasenI Apabhransa. 
On the other hand, the Caryas have a form like « acaya * (Carya 36 = 
acarya) which seems to have been a liviug form in Eastern Magadhan, as it 
is attested in an Oriya Inscription of the 13th century. Dropping of «c* 
occurs in the names of the numerals in Bengali : e.g. f fantfSR « biallis^l * 
(dvScatvarihsat). But the numerals are exceptional words in most NIA., 
they represent a mix-up of forms from diverse MIA. dialects which 
were standardised possibly in the Midland during the Transitional MIA. 
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period, and they do not represent in all eases the genuine Magadhl 
forms. 

259. 01 A. «ks» had a two-fold development in Early MIA., 
« (k)kh » and « (c)ch » : the former characterised the dialects of the East 
and the Midland, and the latter those of the North-west and South-west, 
as can be judged from the early epigraphies] and other evidence. (Jules 
Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe,’ §104, p. 112). But there has been through 
an early inter-influence among the MIA. dialects a mingling of « kh » and 
« ch * forms in all NIA. speeches. Marathi, as Bloch shows (op, cit., 
p. 114), is in its origin a « (c)ch * dialect, being derived from a South- 
western IA. speech; and so are Sinhalese, and Gujarati, in their basic 
stratum. « (c)ch » words seem to have been imposed upon SaurasenI (and 
Pali) by its western neighbour, the North-western speech ; and Bengali 
and Oriya, and other Magadhan speeches, can reasonably be regarded as 
having obtained the « (c)ch * words they possess, side by side with the 
older « (k)kh » forms in some cases, as loan words through Saurasenl. 
The western or « cch * tradition in the pronunciation of « ks » seems to 
have become thoroughly naturalised in the Midland, and from thence into 
Eastern India excluding the Oriya- Bengali-Assamcse tracts; so much so 
that in the Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi, and partly in the ‘ Bihar I ’ 
areas, the compound consonant « ks » normally has come to acquire the 
value of « cch *, except in the present-day educated pronunciation, in which 
the « ks » sound seems to be a revival. Early and Medieval Hindi stss. 
are based on the « cch » pronunciation. Thus, in the ( Prithlraja-Rasau ’ 
we have « lacchana * (laksana), « paccha * (paksa), « dacchina * (daksina), 
« nachatra * (naksatra), « chana * (ksana) , etc. ; and we find w used 
in old Hindi MSS. and inscriptions even for a « cch * which i6 not 
connected with «ks*: eg., qfa* for « pacchima * (<pascima). The 
North-western tradition thus overshadowed the original * (k)kh » change 
from OIA. in the Midland. And the * (k)kh * value, in its turn, is 
not absent in the Panjabi and Lahndl (i.e. North-Western) areas. But 
the « (c)ch * pronunciation never established itself in Bengali, despite a 
number of « ch * words imposed on it. The « (k)kh(y) » sound alone is 
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the basis for the alteration of * k§ • in is. and sis. words. (See pp. 226, 
227, 228). 

260 . Quite a number of cases of the palatal affricate in N1A. go 
back to 01 A. groups of a dental -I- « y *: thus « ty » [tl] > palatalised 
« t' * + « y * [tj] > [t<;, tc] >« cc * [ce], later [ccj] ; «c dy * [dl] > [dj] > 
[dj] >« jj * [fi, JJ5] ; * thy * [tbl] > [thj] > « cell * [cch, ccfh] ; « dby * 
[dfil] > [dfij] > « jjb » [jjfi, jjjfi]. (See p. 250.) The intermediate stage 
of [cc, jj.], etc., is heard in the pronunciation of Sanskrit words in parts 
of Western and Southern India. 

In the Magadhl or Pracya speech of the First MIA. stage, as 
illustrated in the inscriptions of A§oka, there was no palatalising tendency : 
« ty, dhy * etc. became « tiy, dhiy *, and « dy * occurs as « yy *. The 
dialects of the West changed these groups to double palatals. Words 
with the palatalised sounds thus were introduced into Magadhl, and later 
Magadhl fell in line with other MIA. in this matter, giving up the 
vocalised forms native to it. 

261 . NB. [cf],= [ts] in East and North Bengal, in initial positions 
comes from — 

OIA. « c- » > MIA., OB., MB. « c- » : C5f- « c&u- » (catur -) ; 5pf 
« cad^r » (candra) ; * eakijt * (cakra) ; 5lC , t « cakhe * tastes 

(cakkha’i = caste < caks) ; 5^1 « oak a * (cakravaka) ; 510*1 
« cftlliS^t * (eatvarihsat) ; 15^*1 « cik&n$ * (cikkana) ; T5\© * cit$ * 
(citta) ; feu « cie » (cetayati) ; 5^1 « clta * (citra-) ; jf * cuci » 
(cucuka) ; fij51 « cin$ * (cilrna) ; « cume * (cumbati) ; C5tB 

« c5c$ * (cancu) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « cy- * > MIA., OB., MB. «c- » : «cue» leaks (cyavati). 

Medial and final [cj] is from — 

OIA. « -c-, -cc- * > MIA. « -c- (?), -cc-, *-iic- * : (§*51 «uca* 
(*unca-, ucca-) ; * kacfjl, kae<jt * (*kanca, kaca); |5 

« chfic *, also ^5 « sue * [Jn:cJ] (*chufici, *suel, sucl ) ; CWC5 
« chece » [cjhsecje] (*cheneei, secayati) ; (^pafiella, 

*paclla = praclra) ; (*penca-, pecaka -) ; « p§c5 » [pseeja] ; 

4551 « bic&n^t * (vacana) ; etc. ; 
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OIA. « -flc- »>MIA. « -nc- * : « ile&ty » (aflcala) j c#t5l « k8ca * 

pleat (y/kune) ; « ch&c^ * (saiica) ; *ft5 * p3c$ * (pafica) ; 

JftSl « maca = mica * (manca-) ; etc. ; 

OIA. * -cy- » > MIA. « -cc- » : « ruce * (rucyati, or rdcale ?) ; 

OIA. « -ty- * > MIA. * -cc- * : * aic$ » a surname (siditya); 

* *kacaharl > kSchSrl * office (kftya-gfha-) ; 
MB. * kacijl » (kytya) ; C^t*ttt> « kdnac$ * at an angle (kdna- 
tya-) ; « *jiyaca > jiac^l * (jlvit&patya) ; ^t 5 l 

« ssLca * (satya-) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -try- » > MIA. « -cc- * : « baic^t *, also « baichql * 

boat-race (*vahicca, *vahitrya?). 

By unvoicing of « j », we have [cfj in a few instances: e.g., 

« pac&nijl-bai'I * cowherd’s stick (prajana : cf. Pali paceti = OIA. 
prijayati) ; C315 * bece * sells (becca'i < *bejja‘i = vyayati : ?) ; ^5 

« kuc$ * (gufija) ; ^§t, « kul&cl, kulucl » for * kul&jl * (kula- 

pafijika). 

By palatalisation : a solitary instance in IA. is f&<rM « cirata *, OB. 
« cirayita-* (cilait.ta-, cilaa-f titta=kir3ta-tikta) ; « eauty », OB. 

« taul&, tSrula * (tandula< ?). 

By deaspiration : OB. « catipanna », but MB. 

« ehatl&n&, chafriana », NB. ftf^f « chatim^ * (chattavanna, saptaparna) ; 
OB. « cilll * cricket (jhilll); faBlfa * bicali * straw (<? *bichall : cf. 

« bichana * bed < « viccbadana- *) ; s/s. 5t»l * cau$ * beside * cbSn^ * 
(snana ) ; debt C 5 SS 1 « eerjra, cegra * beside Cf^l « chemra », C§b $1 

« cliOra * urchin , lad. 

In Is. words, [c|] is regular for Skt. « c ». The group « t + s *, now 
pronounced as [t+ j], used to be [cc^h] in the earlier pronunciation with 
a Prakrit tradition which is now disappearing : e.g., the sts. forms 
« bh&ech& * (bhartsa-), « kucclia » (kuts3), « b&cch&r^ * (vatsara), 
« kucchit^t * (kutsita), s[B§ « macchS, * (matsya), Cft^l * jocch&n5 * 
(jyotsna) ; etc., etc. 

[cf] is also the result of assimilation : 

C’ttWt^. « *grit.a-ciara > *gdtcar, gdteer > gdceSr^t, guccer * some four, 
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some ; ^*£55 « h&itSche > *hoitche > hocche, hoccfi » it 

taking place , is happening (?). 

[cf] in foreign words, represents Persian « c », also « s, § * ; Portuguese 
[tj (?), [J*], and English ch = [tf] : see infra. 

262. Bengali [cfh]. Initially, it is from — 

OIA. * ch- * : ft « ch&i » (chadis) j « chinaty * woman of bad 
character (chinna-) ; ft^(t) « chat(a) * (chatra -) ; Cf, « che, 
chenl » (cbeda, chedanika) ; ft 9 ! * chalet (challi) ; * chS- 

p&r^l * (chatvara) ; d^Tl * cb§dS * (*chinda-, chidra-) ; 

« chape * (chardati) ; « chSoa * (chaya -) ; MB. CS>fa « cheli * 

(chaj-ala-, chagala-) ; ffc? * chlre * (chin<Jati) ; etc., etc. ; 

OIA. « ks- » : in words which apparently did not belong to the Old 
Migadhl dialect. E.g., 5t?> « char^t, ch5i * ashes (ksara) ; 

sis. C5 9 ! * chep^ * juice spat out after chewing (a betel-leaf) 
(ksepa) ; f^1 « china * thin (kslna-) ; |>$ < * chutql < 

OB. chudha * pollution , unlouchability (ksubdha) ; * churi » 

(ksura-) ; * chip^ * a swift boat ; an angling rod (ksipra) ; 

OIA. « S-, s- » > probably « ch- » in Late MIA.: e.g., fl «cha* 
(Sabaka) ; C^5l « chgca * (^/ sic) ; |Te> « chile * (sucl) ; 

« chuci * ceremonial cleanliness (saucika ; suci ^ « chut^ * 
as in C*ft0 * do-chut^t * two pieces of cloth , dhoti and chador 
(sutra) ; * chutar^ * (sutra-dhara, -kara) ; f t^j « chatu * 

(saktu-) ; MB. * chamu * (sanmukha) j |fsi « chuli * 

skin disease , OB. (Sarv&nanda) « sihuli » (cf. Skt. sidhma) ; 

« chi * (Sri) ; sts. « chir! * (MIA. *sl, si < Sri) ; sts. 

« cb&ttar^t * (satra ) ; etc. 

In some obscure words, Aryan and desi, we have also « ch- * : 

Cffa « ch8§ < chue * (chuva'i, *chuinvai = sppSati) ; f$ « chi * 
fie (< ?) ; « chotft * small (< ?) ; etc. 

Medially, [cfh] represents — 

OIA. « -cch- » (from Indo-European « *-sko- *)>MIA. * cch * : e.g., 
* ache * is (acchai < acchati < *es-sko-ti) ; « gacb^ » 

tree (gaccha progression, line, race, tree < m-sko -) ; 
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« p&hficbS * reaches (*pahnfie[h]ai, pahucchai < *prabhucchati 
< *pro + bhu-sko-ti); « puche * (pucehai < pfcchati< 

*pfk-sko-ti ) ; also « pieh&lgt * (pieehala < ?) ; 

OIA. * -ceh- * = « -ks- * : * kSch^t * neighbourhood (kaccha, kaksa) j 

*tff « kScbi * hawser (kaechika = *kaksika ?) ; &jt5 < StCf 
« cfice < clche » (*canchai, tacchai, taks) ; « mSchi » 

(maksika) ; M B. « p&rlcha » attendant (pratlksaka-) ; 

OIA. « -cb-, -ech- : « bicbana * bed (vicchadana-) ; 

* mech^t » name of a Tibeto- Barman, tribe (? m ISccha = *m lai ksa) ; 

OIA. « -tsv- * > « -ceh- * : MB. « uchas^ * (ucchvasa < 

ut-svasa) ; 

OIA. « -ts- » : « uch&ty » (uccbala < utsala) ; * bach 8 » 

(vatsa-) ; « bachnr^ » calf (vatsa-rupa). Also siss. : 

« moeehftb^ * (mah6tsava), etc. See supra. 

OIA. « -tsy- * : « macb^t * (matsya) ; 

OIA. « -thy- » : fs|$ « micha » (mithyS-) ; MB. Jfff « IachA, 
nachA *, OB. (Sarv/tnanda) « laccha * (rath) a) ; 

OIA. « -ps- »>« -cch- * : « gocha * (goccha-, *gpp-sa-) ; MB. sts. 

« Ap&cch&ra *, a blend of a tbh. in ^ « -ch- *, « *acchara * 
■f the ts. « apsarfvs *. 

OIA. « -sc- * : « ter&ch^, ter^cha * (tiraSea-) ; *Tf§1 

« pacha * (pascat-) ; fafl « bicha *■ (cf. vpscika) ; sts. 

« bar^cba * (vrasca-) ; sts. *ifs>sf « pftchim^ *, also « pftc- 

cimfll * (paScima) ; 

OIA. « -Sy- * > « -cch- * : « kaohimql (kacchapa, kasyapa: 

see p. 335) ; 

OIA. « -sr-, -sr- * : C*Itf « moeh^ * (mhacchn, Smasru); sts. 

« AjAcchal^t * (ajasra) ; sts. * pecchap^t * (prasrava) j etc. 

Interchange of [cj*h] and [/j is very noticeable. It occurs in the 
naturalised forms of foreign words : e.g., « akchar ► continually 

(Persian « aksar *, < Arabic « ak0ar- *), « p&ch&nd& * liking 

(Persian « pasand *), « ch&ylap * inundation (Pers. « sayl-Sb *), etc. ; 

Western Hind! « jaisS, taisa, jaisan, taisan », etc., were written (and 
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possibly pronounced also) «ch» in MB.; e.g., frftf « j&iche », £35*1 
* t&ich&n^ *=« jaise, taisan » ; so the archaic Western Hindi (=Avahat$ba) 
forms like ^ * yachu » (=jasu, yasya), « tachu » (=tasu, tasya), etc. 
For change of [cfh] to [/], see infra, under the latter sound. 

In parts of Central Bengal (Jess ore, Nadiya, 24 -Parganas, Hugli), 
intervocal [cfh] is dropped : e.g., « geile * for « gechile * = 

* giySchile * you went, you had gone ; « hoyelo * for 

f’OlffPlI « hoyechilo * hiiySchilft * did happen. This elision is 

recent : [cfh >/> 3 >J>I]: the spirant [j] is at times faintly audible. 
In Chittagong and Noakhali, similarly, the « ch » > « s » of verb forms 
is altered and voiced, and the spirant which takes its place becomes trans- 
formed to a full guttural « g * : e.g., « k&riyachi * > [koirsi] 

> *[koirzi] > *[koirji] > [koirgji] > [koirgi] , written The «z* 

pronunciation also is heard. 

263. Bengali [$ 5 ] is written ^ « j *, or q « y * when connected 
etymologically with Skt. « y * : the *| « y * spellings are recent (see 
Introduction, p. 226 ). Initially, [$j] comes from — 

OIA. « 3- * : sfta « jlc * (jlvati) ; Sf?l « j&ty » (jala) ; « jage * 

(jSgarti) ; «R « j&ngt * (Jana); «FtPI « jane * (janati); 

« jamai * (jamatf) ; fif® « jib(h)$ * (jibbha < jihva) ; 

« jay^-phil^l » (jatiphala) ; « j&u * (jatu) ; 

« johar^t * (jaya-kara ) ; OB. SiR « jama * (janma) ; sts. 

« jig& * in compounds (jagat) ; OB. « jarl *, NB * jala * large 
earthen jar (1 deal ') ; etc. ; 

OIA. « jy- * : MB. * jefch^ * (jyestha) ; « jetha * (jyestha- 

tata); ^R, CSfRt^t « juni, jonakl * woonlight>Jire-dy (jyotsna-) ; 

OIA. « jv- * : « j(w)&lc * [fgole] (jvalati) ; Srft?[, 

« j(w)ale » [^ule] (jvalayati) ; ^ « j(w)ar^t *• (jvara) ; 

OIA. «dy-»: SjTl « jua * (dyuta-) ; * jui * fi re (jyotis, 

<y dyut-) ; 

OIA. « y- * : ?f?(, MB. * jay * (ySti) ; <3, MB. « je * (yah) ; 
flflR * jibe * when (yad-) ; *T| « ja * husband’s brother’s wife, 
sister-in-law (yata) ; <Rl> C^Tl « jo * opportunity (yoga) ; 
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Wtot*! * juSl^t, joSty * yoke (yoga-) ; Celt'S, « jotflL » (yoktra) ; 
MB. * jathS * slick, weapon (cf. yasti) ; ^t'Sl « jSta » 
grinding mill (yantra-); ^ « jujbe * (yudhyati) ; f-qtt* 
« jujbar^ * (jujha + -ara < yudhy- + -kara). In its. forms also : 
e.g., ^SH « j&t&n^l * (yatna), « jug^ * (yuga), sft « j&b^l » 
(yava), etc. 

Medially and finally, the sources of [^ 5 ] are — 

01 A. « -j- * : « raj^l * (rajan) ; OB. « uju *, MB., NB. 

* aj&ll * (f ju-) ; i «t®? « bhaj^L * (bhratj-jSya) ; *rf*TN * salajfll * 
(syala-jaya) ; MB. « bij&ni * (vyajanika) ; 

01 A. « -jj- *: « kaj&ty * (kajjala ; = < kad-yala ? : cf. H. 

Petersen in the ‘ Indogermanische Forschungen,’ 1914, Vol. 
XXXIV, p. 223) ; « bhaj * to try (bhrajj-) ; JJt^ «saj^ * 

(sajja) ; *!t® * laj# * (lajja) ; sit®! iu sffaVtfc * maj^-kath^l * heart 
of wood or timber (majja) ; etc . ; 

OIA. « -jjv- » : « uj&ty * (ujjvala) ; 

OIA. * -jy- * : MB. « banijai^t * (vanijya-kara) ; 

* raj^l » (rajya) ; (?»Srt3 « bhejae * is shut, shuts (abhyajyate) ; 

OIA. * -jr- * : « baj^ * (vajra) ; 

OIA. « -nj- » : frn « gaja * (cf. gafijika) ; «plj&rfll* (panjara); 
« plj^ra * (pinjara-) ; ®t®f « bhft# * (bhahja) ; 

« v/bhij » (abhyahj) ; 

OIA. « -dj- * : *ft®ft « rile fellow, nrelch pajl * (padja- ; or<? payya-) ; 
OIA. - -dy- * : ^t®! * ajgt * (adya) ; * an5j$ * (ann&dya) ; stfSf 

«saj&* fresh (sadya-) ; 3t®f1 « baja * (vadya-) ; ^t®Tl « khaja* 
(khadya-) ; « up&je » (utpadyatti) ; « ujay » goes up - 

stream, (udyati) ; « bij&ll, bijull * (vidyut-) ; OB. 

« chijai * (chidyate) ; MB. C*®f « bej& * (vaidya) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -bj- * : « kuj5 < kiija * (kujja-, *kunja- < kubja) ; 

OIA. « -yy- : ci®f « Sej^l » (sayya) ; 

OIA. « -rj- * : « khaojS * (kharj-) ; « kh&jur^, 

khejur^l » (kharjura) ; ?ttC® « gaje * (garjati) ; C®t«? v tt'5l « bhoj^- 
pata * (bhurja-patra*) ; « maja » (marjita-) ; etc. 
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OIA. « -ry- » : « kiijql * (karya) ; ^TffsWl « ^ji-m5 * grandma 

(aryika mats) j sis. ^^5 « dujjug^ * (durySga) ; 

OIA. « -ly- * : jffaTfa « sljaru », « s^jaru *, East Bengali cfsft 

[filzo], OB. (Sarvflnanda) « sejja-ka » (Sanskritised) (OIA. 
« salyaka- + rupa * : « salyaka » gave in Old Magadhl * *sayyaka, 
*seyyaka *, in Asokan orthography « sayake, scyake * ; the 
Bengali form « scja- » is derived from the Magadhl form. This 

* -ly- > -yy- » of Magadhl is absent in other dialects of Asoka. 
Cf. the French modification of [Ij, jCJ to [j, i] ). 

OIA. « -y&- » of passive forms became «-ia-, -iya-, -i- * in MB., where 
not assimilated with a preceding consonant. (See under Morphology : 
the Verb, ‘ Passive Voice’). The Western Apabhraiisa dialects turned this 
« -yft- * of OIA. to both « -i(y)a- » and « -ijja- > -Ija- ». The adjectival 
* -Iy&- * affix similarly became « -la-, -Ija- ». Bengali has some obsolete 
« -ij- * forms, which look like having been introduced from the West: e.g., 
f*lW, « li(j)je * is taken (as in the arithmetical rales of Snbhankara, in 

the old Indian system) ( = lahij ja'i, labhyate) ; the MB. ordinals 
« du&j&, ti&ji *, NB. C55f, only in compounds like Cft^fsTCl, 

* doj^-b&riya, tej^-bariya * a bridegroom for the second time, 

for the third time (*duajja, *duijja=dvitlya ; tiajja, tiijja = tftlya) (dosar-, 
tesar- * are the genuine Magadlian forms ; see under Morphology : ‘ the 
Numerals’). Bengali « kilija, k&leja» (kaleya) seems 

similarly to be a Western form with € -j. * for « -ya- *. 

[jfe] occurs in Bengali through deaspiration of [jgfi], medially and 
finally : c.g., JfWfW [mafgkhane] in the middle (majh^t, madhya) ; 

< [/fi^uti < Jajgfiuti] evening lamp (sajh^-t sandhya-vartti-) : etc. 

[$] occurs in Is. words: in the groups « -jy-, -jv-, -jr- *, [jfg] is 
‘ doubled ’ in Bengali. In the groups « -hy- * in stss., pronounced [jjgfi], we 
have the [jg] sound. E.g., «rtfe, « jati, jat * ; itfSrT [raj&o] (rajya) ; 
[ojjfeol] (ujjvala) ; <lf [boj&ro] (vajra) ; ^ [joj&fio] (sahya) ; etc 
Sanskrit « y- » in Is. words is pronounced as « j- * in most cases in 
Northern India, and Bengali also has the « j- * pronunciation generally, 
except when the « y » is subscribed. The following rule laid down in 
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the 1 Yajnavalkya $ik$J ’ is obviously indicative of the medieval pronuncia- 
tion of Sanskrit in Northern India, which some Yajur-veda schools still 
follow in the North, but not in the South : 

« pad&dSu ca, pad&diu ca, samyogftvagrahesu ca | 

* jah * sabda iti vijn§yo, yo * nyah sa ‘ ya ’ iti smptah || * 

At the beginning of a foot, and at ilie beginning of a word, as well as 
when compounded or analysed, the sound of * j * is to be known, ami 
elseiohere, * y • is enjoined . (Sloka 150, f Yaj naval kya-siksa * in 
the * Siksa-saggraha,’ Benares, 1889.) 

The above rule holds good for Bengali pronunciation of Sanskrit, and 
for tss. in Bengali. Thus, CTffi [$o:g] (yoga), [fgukti] (ynkti), 
Skt. *|fjR [jSo/jrn] (yasmin) ; gtflrt’f [dur$og] (duryoga), sis, 
[duj/gug] ; [kar/go] (karya) ; [/ag&ukta] (saAyukta), etc. 

In a few instances, were the « avagraha » or breaking up the word is not 
present in the mind of the speaker, we have « y * : e.g., facsffl [biog], not 
[bi$og], but Lfufgog], [fujgukti], etc. , 

[$] is pronounced [dz, z] in the Eastern and Northern Bengali 
dialects, and this is not found in the Standard Colloquial. But in the 
latter, however, in the groups « -jhd-, -jht- -jd-, -jt- *, [$] has developed 
a [z] pronunciation, which is frequently unvoiced to [s] : e.g., STt^farl TffTl 
> CTOTtftiTl > [majgfiua-dada > me^odada > me$;da > mezda] 

second elder brother; so [bujgfiite > bujg(fi)te > 

buzte > buste] to understand; JTffsftfs > *11 Sire [Ja$pte> Ja$te > jazte> 
jaste] to adorn oneself. * -ct-, -cht- * also similarly are assimilated to « -st- * : 
e.g., mf5R5 > JTfBC'S [nacfite > nacfte > naste] to dance ; 

[bftcfite > bdcjte > baste] to lice ; [ kac^htheke > kastheke] 

from the neighbourhood —from, etc. : cf. also [bicfbana > 

buftiaa, bisna] bed. 

In foreign loan words, Persian « j, z * ([z]= Arabic [z, b, d, z]) and 
* i » = [g] are changed to [jg] in Bengali ; also Portuguese « z », English 
[z, dg, 5 ]. S ee infra. 

264 . « jh *, = Standard Bengali [j^R], Marathi Gujarati [z], is a 
very rare souud in OIA., but it became quite prominent in MIA., both 
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in some tadbhava forms and in a number of non-Aryan words, and 
in onomatopoetic formations. « jh » words in MIA. show some relationship 
with the « ks * of Sanskrit, and with the other palatals, « c, ch, j, s », 
and sometimes with the dentals. The exact derivation and affiliation of 
most of the « jh » words has not been settled. 

The following are the typical groups of « jh- » words in Bengali : 
they are also to be found in most other NIA. languages and dialects. 

* jh&k, jh&k-jh&k, jh&k-m&k * glisten, be bright, 
shine : from a MIA. « *jha(va)kka *. 

^*$1, Wl « jh&k^ra, jb&g^ra * (panel, cf. in « b&ka- 

jh&ka * reprimand, rebuke, speak sharp words (cf. deki jhakkia= 
vacana). 

« jli&t *, MB. ^ « jh5t^ * quick (cf. Skt. jhatiti) ; ^1$ « jh&r^t * 
storm, high wind (cf. Skt. jhatika, desi jhaijl = nirantara-vf8tih) ; 
derivatives — «jh4t^tka*, « jh&r^ka * jerk, clash ; 

« jh&t-p&t * flutter (cf. ^auraseni Ap. « jhadappa^a * quick). 
This group is probably connected with « \/jh&r * flow, drip, 
see below : an OIA. passive participle « *jhfta, *jharta * would 
become in MIA. « *jhata, *jhatta, jhatja *. Cf. «cftt* quick, 
connected probably with « ^/car > *cfta, *carta *. 

^•1 « jh&p * splash, dash, quick: a modification «jhup*, and 
extensions « jhapak, jh&pat, jh&pas * ; probably 

connected with ?ft*l «jh5p$ * plunge, see below. 

« jh&n-jhftn * metallic sound, sound of gong : onomatopoetic. 

« jh&m-jh&m * ring, patter like heavy rain ; onomatopoetic. 

31? « jh&r * drip, fall (as water), flow: « jh&r^na * water -fall : 

* jhar-jhiriya » clear, fine ( like running-water) ; a 
modification fit* fit* « jhir-jhir * gentle, fine , slow (as breeze) ; 

* jharl * water-pot with a spout. From dialectal OIA. 
« v /*jh ar » = Skt. « y/ksar*, preserving the voiced sound of the 
Indo-Iranian « *zhar, *g£har * < Indo-European «*g w hber, 
3her *). 

TOTOi ^^1 * jh&rokha, jh&r^ka * lattice ( < ? jala-gavftksa-). 
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« jh&l » (!) hang, dangle : « jhul * dangle > festoon ; 

«jhul&n^ * swing ; C3tf*11 * jhola » swing, dag, ^tvff « jhull * bag; 

* jhilimili » lattice, shutters ; * jhal&r^ * lace-end. 

(Of. deal jhullurl = gulma). 

^ « jh&l * (2) burn, be blight; « jh&Lm&l * sparkle; 

« jhala * to clean ( as a well), to clear, to polish, to repair ( as a pot 
by soldering) ; « jh&tysa * to roast (cf. debt jhalusia — burnt) ; 

^^1 « jhatyka * scorching flame (cf. Saur. Ap. jhalakka burn : 

< Skfc. v'jval ?)• 

* jhau * pine-tree (Skt. jhabuka :< ?). 

tfl « jht » quick, with speed of wind, as it were : connected with Skt. 

* Y/dhma, dham * blow (?) ; or onomatopoetic ; cf t « si * 

quick. 

<1 « jhft-jhS * shimmer of sun-shine; ? connected with « jhama ». 

A « jhlk * shake : extended to tV*1, H t^l, « jh&k^ra, 

jhlkqlra, jhSk&r^ * dishevelled, loose, easily - lakeable (as long 
hair); « jhak$ » flight of birds, swarm, scattered band; 

<ff^1 * jhSka * basket (to hold loose articles). (Of. debt j hank harm 
=avacayana). 

rfn « jhajhqt * flavour, strong flavour; cymbals with very loud noise 
(cf. Skt. jhanjha) ; * jhijh&r^ * (1) cymbals, (2) perforated 

ladle [(1) = jarjara? (2) = jharjhara < ^/jhar ?]. [(2) also 

found as < 'W*1, T « jhljhqlra, jh^jh^rl *]. 

« jhar^ * tree (Skt. jhata) ; « jhita, jharu * broom ; 

^(f'Sl « jharS » to dust, to clear, * jhar&n^ * duster ; 

« jhat^t * hair, tuft of hair, also §1 « jhfiti *, C^tt^ * jhSt&n^l * 
tuft of hair (cf. debt jhantl -laghurdhva-keSah ; but conn, with 
5*1 « cuty • hair— Skt. « cudia * ?). Also * jhttl *, 

« jhintl * a plant. 

« jhainja, jh&n<Ja * standard, flag (derivation suggested from 

< dhvaja », also from « jayanta » : but probably connected with 

« jharql * tree above). 

* jhanu * clever (< ?). 
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^t*f «jhSp^» jump, plunge (Skt. jhampa: of. deal jhampai = 
bhramati) ; * jhip^ta * throwing, struggling j Vt*! * jhlp^t » 

covering, malted shutter ; « jhftpl * basket with lid : 

ef. also « jhSp^sS * hazy, ‘ covered-like ’ (cf. debt jhampanl 

eyelash , connected with « ^/ksap * throw ?). 

Wft*l * jhipan^ * litter (=sSkt. yapyayana). 

* jhama * burnt brick, pumice stone ; * jham&ra * ill, ill 

through fever, pale (cf. Skt. ksama). 

« jhamela* crowd, noisy gathering ; an intricate business (cf. debt 
jamSla= magic). 

« jhal^t » hot to taste ; « jhala-pala * burning and scorching, 

said of ear-grating noise or chatter (< OIA. ^/jval, jvala ? ; or 
= Skt. ksara ?). 

In « jh&s3 » flattery (< ?). 

fV, Vt « jhi, jhT » daughter > maidservant (*dhlta < duhita). 
fVfV « jhljhl » cricket ( insect ) : onomatopoetic, cf. Skt « jhilll *. 

IV « jhljhit^ * a tune (Hindi jhinjhautl = jejakabhuktika). 

« jhii)(g)a * a vegetable', cf. also f5ffcTl « cicii)(g)a * another vege- 
table of the same sort (debt). 

• jhim-jhim » feeling of dizziness <to hear a tinkling or singing 
sound : a variant of « jh&m-jh&m * ? : but cf. f^PlI doze below, 
fa&ll « jhima * sleep , doze : connected with « ghum * sleep etc. : 
see §§ 199, 265. 

fV*I, « jhity, jhlty * a lake , channel of water : conn, with C^t*l 

* jhoty * ? : see below. 

tV$^ « jhinuk^r * pearl shell : cf . OTt*F5l * jor^ra * : Skt. * sambuka *. 
« ihiijha * ooze, drip, exude (as blood from a wound ) : cf. Skt. 
« y/ksud — ksundatc aplavam' ». 

*fcl, « jhnt(h)a * arts, leavings of meal ; false, lying (debt jhuttha, 
ssSkt. jnata). 

* jhuna * seasoned, old (< jurna- ?) 

^ « jhum-jhum * tinkling noise : ^3 « jhumurqt * bells ; a kind of 
song and dance ; *T5l « jhum^kS l&ta * a creeper with 
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flowers in hanging clusters, like bells worn on the toes : onomato- 
poetic, apparently a variant of * jhhm-jh&m *. 

« jhura » powdered stuff, loose stuff-, cf. « curijt * powder, 
Pkt. « curna ». 

^ff?T « jhuri * twig : cf. from « phul-jlturi < -jh&ri * golden 

rain ( fire-work ), < « y^jhir *. 

« jhure * weeps: MB. « &jh&ru », NB. « ftjhdr^ * 

tears, flood of tears : ? conn, with a MIA. form « *afij(h)u=aaru *, 
attested in Sindhl ; or connected with « y^jh&r * ? 

ctft*, cf N * jh§k(h)^ * leaning, « jhOk(h)e * leans, 

« jhiiki * a leaning-, « jh&kki < *jh8kkbi * 

responsibility ; fW « jlilkgt » support for pot in the oven : < ? 

« jhop^ * bush, cf f^l « jhSp^ra * cabin, cottage (Saur. Ap. 
jhumpada cottage : cf. Skt. ksupa). 

Cf Vfl « jhet^la * moss, scum, beside « chet^la * (< ? : cf. Skt. 
SstiviSla, fiadvala). 

C^t 5 ? * jhorgt * hush, scrub jungle ; C^t^l « jhora * basket : conn, with 
<Jtt^ « jhar^ * ? 

« jhdty * soup; C^tt^Tl « jhola » moist, watery : cf. « jolflt, 

jull * etc., pp. 65, 6G. 

The above are some of the more important words in Bengali with initial 
« jh- *. It will be seen that in most cases, no sure OIA. affinity can be 
found. In a certain number of cases, we find the « jh- * is obviously the 
result ot aspiration of original « j- ». In other cases, as in « y/jh&r », we 
have inheritances from an OIA. dialect which altered Indo-Iranian 
« *g2(h)-, *£h * to « jh - », and not to « ks- • as in Sanskrit. Possibly a large 
proportion of the « jh- * words will be explained from this point of view. 
Some, again, are deni, and others obviously onomatopoetic. 

Medial and final « -jh- » m Bengali is found mainly in tbh. 
words : 

OIA. « -dhy- * is the source commonly of this«-jh-»: e.g., vq^TI 
« djhs * (upadhyaya) ; « majli^t * (madhya) ; '« s&jh^t * 

(sandhyS) ; ^ « bnjhc * (budhyati) ; « s&mujhe * 
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(sambudhyati) ; « jujhe * (yudhyati) ; « sijhe * is 

boiled, boils (sijjhai, sidhyate) ; « bljha * (vandhyi). 

In Is. words, « -hy- » is pronounced « -jjh- * : [/ojjJjfio] 

(sahya), [boj^fio] (bahya), fittSJ [graj$fio] (grahya), 
etc. In Skt. words, it is always written « hy » : but often 
in the sts. words as phonetically written, we find *5 « jj *, e,g., 
dtftffc [gerajfgi-] (< grahya). 

Interchange between Palatals and Gutturals, and Palatals and 
Cerebrals and Dentals. 

265. In a small number of words, connected in meaning and probably 
also in etymology, we note interchange between palatals and gutturals. 
These words seem to be mainly dm in origin. The gutturals are of course 
the older sounds. Examples are given below. 

C^Ft*t * kop^ * blow with a sword (connected by some with « y^kjp *) : 
C5t% CFfa « cop$, cob^t * ibid., cf. « chdb&ty * snake-bite, bite ; ^ 

« khdg(g)a, khug(g)I * box of bamboo or cane : « cog(g)3, cug(g)l * 

bamboo-cylinder used as vessel, cylinder ; « kam&r^ * bite : f&^l, fan?! 

« cimqtrS, cim^ta * pinch ; yq « ghura^ * sleep : f%sr « jhimgt * doze, 

« ni-jhum^. * silence of sleep ; « g&m&k^ * elegance : « j&m&k^l », 

sf « ji,k$ * pomp ; « Ichalgt * skin : ft?! € cli5ty * skin, ff^t 

« chityka * skin of fruit, Cat'll * chola * to skin, |^t « chull * skin-disease 
(an Aryan group, apparently) ; C*f t^l « khflra * lame, cf. Oriya * chotS * 
lame', * lej$ »> * le(n)jur(l) * Oriya « lanja * tail : but cf. 

Skt. «laggula*; « 4’>4g(g)^ », beside sf t?? « dliaj^ *, |5i « dhlca * 
manner, form, style, fashion ; jjl f& « cuei *, Skt. « cucuka * nipple, teat-. 
Skt. « kuca * breast ; OB. « bahuncl *, NB. C^f5 « b&Ici, b5c » a fruit 
= Skt. « vikagkata ». Cf. also Bengali * cirata = Skt. kirSta-tikta : 
kir3ta = MI A. cilaa-, ciraa- ». 

Palatals, and cerebrals and dentals : « tak(h) » : 5t*( < cakh » 

taste (caks-) j « 65g » foot, « teg(g)^rl * leg [of meat), connected 

with ^t* « jag * = « jaggha * (?) ; MB. « cernJhalT * viciousness, 
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connected with 5S « cftniji *, 5*t>l « c&n<}§ty * beside NB. IJ'S'fo 
« tin^ai, tSntJai * wildness, opposition, perversity (?) ; « tetul *, OB. 

* tentall * tamarind, Skt. « tintitjl *, beside Skt. « ciiica *, Telugu « cinta * : 
compare also Bengali as in « kti-bici * tamarind-seed, OriyS 

« kiyl * green tamarind (<*kanni-, *kauca- ?) ; NB. 5t^*l « cauty *, MB. 

« cauli * beside « taul&, t!rul& * => Skt. * tanijula » 

threshed and winnowed grain > rice ( ? Aryan : < *tandrula, cf. y^tandr) ; 
Bengali 53 « v/cis * cultivate, 5f3l « easa * cultivator, cE. 01 A. « carsani- » 
cultivating (?), « v /krs»: OriyS « l&sl * cultivator’, MB. iRtt « d&nai », 
a pet form of the name « Janftrdana *, for « *j&n5i * ; Wit « kic^tla * 
to rinse, beside 3*$q1 « k&t^tla * ; etc. 

(3) The RetroHex or Cerebral Stops and Aspirates [t, th, d, 48], and the 
Retroflex flapped and its Aspirate, [r, rfi], 

Cerebralisation in OIA. and in the Eastern Dialect : 

Resultant Cerebralisation. 

266. The cerebrals had originated in the Aryan language in India 
already in the earliest period The conditions under which the cerebral stops 
and aspirates (and sibilant as well as lateral) came into being are various. 
Thus, for example, Indo-European dental « s * under certain conditions 
became « § » (an sh sound) in Indo-Iranian, and this « § * changed to « a * 
in OIA. ; and a « t(h) * following it was duly cerebralised : e.g., IE. 
« *sthisthami * > Indo-Iran. « *u§thami * > OIA. «tisth 5 mi*; IE. 
« *usto- * > Indo-lran. « *u§ta- * > OIA. « usba- »; OIA. superlative affix 
« *-istho- * > Indo-Iran. « *-i§tha- *>OIA. «-istha- *; etc. Similarly, IE. 
« z * became « 8 », and this « & * was changed to « z * (or [ 4 ]) in the oldest 
IA., to be cerebralised and assimilated with a following « d(h) » : e.g., 
« *ni-sd-os, *nizdos > *ni&das > *nizdas, *ni 4 das> ni 4 ah * ; « *mizdhos> 
*mi&dhas > *mizdhas, *mi 4 dhas > ml4hah *. Indo-European groups of 
‘palatal’ « k, g *+« t, d(h) * respectively became « st, 4(h) » in OIA.: 
e.g., « *oktou .> ^a^tau, *aatau > *astau * ; « *mfgdlqo- > *nif£dlka- > 
^mpzdlka-, *mf 4 dlka->*nir 4 -, mf 4 lka * ; « *ligh-to-, *ligdho->*li£dha-> J 
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*li?dha-, *liidha- > ll<}ha * ; etc. (Cf. C. Uhlenbeck, ' Manual of Sanskrit 
Phonetics/ London, 1898, §§ 44, 63, 86 ; J. Waekernagel, ‘ Altindische 
Gramraatik/ I, § 145 ff; A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic Grammar/ §42). 
Through analogy, we get « t, <J * in certain nominal and verbal forms in 
OIA. (Skt.) : « vit < *vik < *viks < *viss, = IE. #wik-s * ; « dvifc < 
*dvik < *dviks < *dviS-8, = IE. *dwis-s * ; « vi^bhih < *vijbhis 

< *vi£bhis < IE. *wigbhis, *wig = wik * ; so « rat < rSj * ; « avat < 

< \/ vah * ; etc. In addition to the above changes, the dentals were 

cerebralised in OIA. when they occurred in connection with the liquid « 1 * 
(and « r *). In the earliest stage of I A., the Indo-European (and Indo- 
Iranian) group of « 1 * + dental (stop, aspirate nasal, or sibilant), became 
cerebralised, with assimilation of the « 1 » : thus IE. « *sphelto * gave OIA. 
(Skt.) « sphatg-mi » ; * *gho!to- * through I- Ir. * *ihalta- * gave Skt. 
« hata(-ka) » ; IE. « *kulth- * gave « kuth-iira », « *pelnos * gave « panah *, 
and «*y/1*1s * gave <\/las *. But while « 1 *-f dental was thus cerebralised, 
IE. « r * + dental was retained intact (except in the case of « *rn, *rs *, 
which changed to « rn, rs * in OIA.) : e.g , IE. « *werto * > OIA. 
* varta-mi », « *merdo * > « mardami *, « *wornos » > « varnah *, 

*dherso • > * dharsa-mi *, etc. This kind of cerebral isation (generalised 
into a law by Fortunatov, cf. Uhlenbeck, op. cit, § 44) seems thus to have 
characterised the oldest Indo-Aryan, which as a whole distinguished 
between IE. « r * and « 1 *. But already as early as the time of the 
Vedic hymns, the earlier « r, 1 * were co ifused in the various dialects of 
OIA. In one dialect, that of the west, on which the speech of the Rig- 
Veda seems to have been based, all original « 1 » became « r *, apparently 
after the change of « 1 *+ dental groups to cerebrals (see ante, p. 34), 
and it maintained th*e OIA. speech habit in not allowing cerebralisation 
of the group « r • + dental. In another dialect, apparently that of the 
extreme east (the speech of the Pracya tracts and and the source of the 
eastern dialect of Asoka — of Ardha-mSgadhl and Magadhl) all original 
« r » sound seems to have become « 1 » : so that the « r » sound was absent 
ill this dialect. What happened iu the central dialect, or dialects, in the 
OIA. period, to which the later Midland speech (&aurascnl) is to be 
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affiliated, is not known; but it seems there was no tenJency to use 
exclusively one sound in it. (C£. A. A. Macdonell, 1 Vedic Grammar for 
Students,’ Oxford, 1916, p. 11.) It is not impossible that these three 
groups of Aryan speakers formed originally three separate bodies, the eastern- 
most coming into India first, and being followed by the others, and 
the western-most having certain Iranian affinities. However, Sanskrit 
in the matter of its * r, 1 * sounds agrees mainly with Vedic speech, and 
it does not normally change a « r * to « 1 * when occurring with a dental. 
The normal OIA. « vikfta, artha, vardhita » etc., as in Vedic and Sanskrit, 
oan be expected to have become « *altha, *vikjta, *valdhita * in the OIA. 
source-dialect of Magadhl etc.; so that Early Eastern MIA. forms like 

* attha, vikata, vad<Jhita » can very well be regarded as the result of the 
continuation of the * 1 * + dentil > cerebral tradition in the Ea«t. 1 It is 
very likely that the cerebralisation in connection with this * 1 + t.(h), 
etc. * came into being, giving rise first t<» forms like « *altha, *vaj4hita *, 
in the OIA. period. A form like « vikata *, found in the Rig-Veda, 
is an indication of its existence in the Late OIA. stage at least. It is 
not necessary, however, to assume stages like « It, It, }t * in the develop- 
ment of « rt (ft) * to « t * : in dialectal Norwegian and Swedish, there 
is change of « r * + dental stop to a cerebral stop without an « 1 * stage. 
But the case in the Pracya speech seems to have been through the * 1 » 
stage, which characterised that dialect in the Brahmana period and possibly 
also in the Late Vedic period : witness a form like OIA. « ksulla *, from 

* *ksudla » (= ksudra), found in the ‘ Atharva-Veda,’ the ‘Taittirlya 
Samhita’ and the ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ (see p. 82). 

When the « r * followed a dental stop, as in the groups « tr, dr *, 
we find cerebralisation from Late OIA. times. (Cf. Wackernagel, op. oil., 
I, § 147.) Such cases, however, are not so very common, and although they 
might be Magadhl or Pracya in origin, nothing can be asserted about them. 


1 Compare the case of the Germanic name ‘ *Hildaz (Xikla/) 1 * >‘ Cita ' (see ante, pp. 

245-246). This change of Md-,’ or 4 -It-/ to ‘ -t-,’ however, is late, and occurs as a sporadic 

case apparently in the South-western MIA. of the Transitional period. 
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Be it as it may, the nett result is that in Early MIA. of the East 
the OIA. « rt, rd *, etc. became cerebralised to « tt, <J<J * by the 3rd 
century B.C., but « rt, rd » remained intact in the North-west in the same 
period. In other dialects, of the Midland and of the South-west, they 
were assimilated to « tt, dd », without cerebralisation. The Western 
speeches 1 * * resisted the cerebral ising tendency of the East for quite a long 
time. But as we can see from the ASoka inscriptions, and the KusSna aud 
other inscriptions in the Western areas, Eastern or Magadhan forms 
with cerebrals had imposed themselves on the former. This was due both 
to political influence of Magadha and to social and other relations between 
the eastern and the western tracts. Non-cerebralising dialects of the 
Midland, West and North-west thus gradually came to acquire and 
naturalise from the Early MIA. period quite a number of cerebralised 
forms. And the Eastern cerebralising speech, in its turn, through the 
strong influence exerted on it by the Midland and the Western dialects, 
received a number of non-cerebralised forms which have largely overlaid 
the original cerebralised ones. Thus Magadhl or Eastern forms like 
« mata » ( = mj*ta), « *mattika * (mfttika), « yj vad<jh * (vfdh, vardh), 
« bhata » (bhfta), « vatta * (vartman), etc., are found not only in the 
Magadhan languages, but also in other non-Magadhl IA., like Western 
Hindi, Rajasthanl-Gujaratl, Marathi and Panjabi. And non-Magadhl 
forms like « addha * (ardha), « sattha * (sartha), « *vattika * (vartika), 
etc. are equally found in Bengali etc. « bharta > bhatta, bhatta > 
bha^t * a bard , originally = a Brahman, is a genuine Magadhl form in 
Bengali, and « bharta > bhatta, bhatta », extended to « bhatt&ra *, whence 
Bengali « bhStar^ » husband, is a later and a non-Magadhl form. 

Further examples will be found under the treatment of the cerebral and 
dental stops and aspirates individually. The Magadhan dialects became 
subject to greater and still greater influence of the Midland speech after 


1 SindhI, alone, however, among the Western I A, tongues, developed a tendency to 

cerebralisation, but this seems to have been very late: c.g. t 1 putru’ =* ‘ putra/ * cagdu * 

‘candra,’ 4 fcre *® 1 tri/ etc* 
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a brief period of suzerainty which it seems to have exercised in the few 
centuries before the Christian era over the whole of Indo-Aryandom ; so 
much so, that from the Second MIA. period, it borrowed numerous forms 
from the latter, and adopted them, to the restriction or suppression of 
its native forms: and these later Western b>r rowings have been inherited 
by the Modern Magadhan languages: thus « mfta = mata > matja » gave 
« m&r3 * to Bengali, which is no longer used to indicate the past 
tense, but has only a restricted meaning, namely, of a dead body ; and a 
Western form « maa, maya * (< mfta) was adopted in the Second MIA., 
which, strengthened with the « -ila > -ilia * affix, gave the MSg. Ap. past 
base « mailla- », whence Old and Middle Bengali « maila », as well as 

v 

the forms in other Magadhan. Cf. the case of $133 « k&ribft » as non- 
Magadhl form, which has ousted the native MagadhI « *kattaviya » : see 
p. 375. The habit of cerebralisation, which once marked off the Eastern 
Aryan dialect from the dialects of the Midland and the West, has thus 
from the Transitional or Second MIA. period ceased to be a distinctive trait. 


Spontaneous Cerebralisation. 

267 . Apart from the 'resultant* cerebralisation (through the 
influence of « -§-, -%• > -s-, -z- * and « -1- * in the proto-Indian stage, and 
of « r *, or « r > 1 » in the eastern dialect, in the OlA. stage) which has 
been described above, original 1A. dentals have in a number of cases been 
cerebralised without any explicable cause. There is no neighbouring «r*or 
« 1 * which can account for the change. A few instances of this spontane- 
ous cerebralisation are found in OIA. : e.g. } Skt. « y/dj, ud + <ji > mjdl * 
from « y/dl * to fiy ; « Sdi, ati * from earlier « ati * a water-bird ; * atati *< 
« atati » ; and a few others. But the number of such forms is on the increase 
from the MIA. period. (Cf. Wackernagel, I, § 148b; Jules Bloch, op, cit., 
§§ 117-119). It cannot be ascertained which form of OIA. or MIA. was 
characterised specially by this tendency. But judging from South-western 
and North-western Asokan forms, like « dbidasa- » (Girnar), « badaya- » 
(= « badaza *, Shahbazgarhi : the Mansehra form « duvSijasa- * is a 
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1 Magadhism ’), as contrasted with the cerebral ised form « duva<Jasa- » 
(Kalsi ; also Pillar Edict VI, Delhi-Siwalik, Allahabad, Radhia and Mathia 
and the Barabar Caves ') ; and Panjabi and Sindhl « pawe, pae » (<*paai, 
*padadi = patati), as compared with Eastern and Midland (Bengali, 
* Biharl,’ Hindi, etc.) cerebralised « pare »fal/s ( < paijai, *padadi, *patati = 
patati) ; it may be surmised that the spontaneous cerebralisation charac- 
terised the Eastern (and possibly also the Midland) dialects, rather than 
those of the North-west and the South-west. In a few instances, the same 
Aryan word occure in two forms in NIA. : <?.//., ’I ft « khai * trench, beside 
« kharl » channel, gulf ( = khata, *khata-), found also in Western 
Hindi. Intervocal « -n- * and « -1- * became cerebralised in all dialects 
in the Second MIA., but curiously enough, only the speeches of the West 
(Western and Eastern Panjabi, Rajasthanl-GujarStl and Marathi, and 
partly Sindhl) have preserved the « -n-, -1- • inherited from MIA., and 
not the Midland dialects and the dialects of the East (except Oriya). 
In the development of spontaneous cerebralisation, analogy and contamina- 
tion certainly played some part : e.g., « *s*s-da§a > *sa?dasa * certainly 
gave « sfwjasa *, and the « r * in « trayodasa * may have influenced the 
cerebralisation of the « d * which gave « *tedasa > teraha » : and through 
analogy, « ekadaSa > *egadaha > egaraha , dvadasa > duvadaSa *, etc., may 
have originated ; so Magadhl « gada < gata < gata * through the analogy 
of « ka$a, maija < kata, inata < kfta, mj-ta », and Bengali \S t? « dlr$ » 
from « dantja », through influence of the following « r *. But analogy and 
contamination do not explain cases like « patati > *patati, padai », « saptati 
> *sattati, *sattadi, sattari *, « daksina > dahin^ *, « ^daiis > 

MIA. daiisa> Bengali 'St*! { = gnat) *, * patarjga>ipf^? ph&rirj * grass- 

hopper, etc. Such interchange between cerebrals and dentals is unknown to 
Dravidian, in which each type of sound has its nett value. 


1 Dhauli and Jaugada (Rock Edict III), however, show * duvSdasa/ with the dental, 
rather than ‘duvftdasa': this is carious, but it cannot be doubted that the ‘d* forms 
characterised the Eastern I A speech as contrasted with the Western dialects: cf. ‘ paiina- 
dasa ' = ‘ paiieadasa * in Pillar Edict V. But the equivalents of ‘caturdasa’ all show 
* d’ and not ‘ 1/ The numerals are a puzzle, aud show cross influences. 
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A great many NIA. words with initial cerebral are evidently deal in 
origin. But it is noteworthy that the cerebral as an initial sound docs 
not occur in Dravidian, at least in Modern Dravidiau. Kol, or * Old Kol,* 
possibly had cerebrals initially. It is also possible that the non-Aryan 
sources of the NIA. dm words with initial (and medial) cerebral, whether 
in Primitive Dravidian, or Primitive Kol, partly had dental +« r », for the 
NIA. cerebral : so that the change in this matter, in Indo- Aryan at 
least, has been uniform for a number of words of both Aryan and non- 
Aryan origin. In any case, the words with initial cerebral (as well 
as initial palatal, in some cases) present a possible pre-Aryan sub- 
stratum, and quite a numerous and characteristic one too, in MIA. and 
NIA. 

In dm words, [t th d dfi] seem to interchange with each other. 
The cerebrals occur largely in onomatopoetics as well. 

268. Bengali ft]. Initially, it is from — 

MIA. « t- », from OIA. « t- *> and from dm sources: e.g., !>£?[ 

« tale * (talati) ; j>t?1 « taka * rupee < coined money (tagka-) ; 
and the following words, among others, are apparently of dm 
origin : e.g., 5ft « tag * foot, cfctt « ti*g(g)$rl * leg {of meat) ; 
Cfawl « teg(g)*ra * high load, also a fish ; « \/tag(g)a * to 

hang ; « t&g * high ground, loft ; « t&kk&r^l, tekka * 

striking , competition ; « tuk^ * strike gently, note down 

(cf. * thuk *) ; « tuk^ra * a tiny hit, « tik^tll * 

a slice, a piece ; « tok^ra, tuk^rl * basket ; 

« tunl » little one, a little girl ; « tag(g)l * axe (< tagka?); 

« tiki * tuft of hair, top-knot, queue ; fi>*t « tip^l » press with 
the fingers, a point ; ▼ « y/^k, ^/tck * endure, Cl» ^1, fal 

« tcka, taka, * repair, sew { — tagka ?) ; * tdpir^t * helmet, 

crown of tinsel worn ly bridegrooms, « tupl » helmet > 
hat ■ cfrfal « tona * charm, sorcery ; d>t*l * tol^t » depression {opp. 
to swelling) ; c^Ull , « tolS, tull * quarter in a town, c§t®I 

« *■ university or college quarter > Sanskrit school ; |5si1 
« tila * hillock, high land ; « t&h&ty * walk, wander) Un 
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« tiya * parrot ; ^ « tutl » throat ; (fa « ter^ * knowledge, 
consciousness ; etc., etc. 

MIA. « $• * from OIA. dental « t* », through spontaneous eerebrali- 
sation : e.g., * \/^ n * draw, make tight (^/tan, tanayati), 

connected with which are ^ « tin tin » pain with feeling of 
tightness, for « t&n&k^l » tight, memory, consciousness ; 15*1 « tip * 
drop (ef. ^/tip=ksarane) ; ^ « \ftbs * drip, fall as a drop of 
water (cf. y/tans draw to and fro, decorate, pour out), whence 
« t&s^lka drop off ; fe't 5 ! « -\/^ s * be all over with any 
thing (cf. v^tans be distressed, v /tas = upaksaye, vastu-haoir iti) ; 
sts. « t&g&r^ * a floiver (tagara) ; etc. 

MIA. * t- » from OIA. « t- *, in connection with « r (1) * either 
immediately following or in a following syllable: e.g., 

« tute * (trutyati); « tat^ * plate of metal, « tatl * mat 
(tratra plate) ; « tlka * sect-mark on forehead , point, patch- 

work (*tilka-, tilaka-); t>tS « ta(t)$u » pony (tartfka?); 

« tiktiki * wooden triangle for whipping (tri-kastha- ?) ; 
l>t*f « t5p$ * jumping, stamping of foot, « t&p^kS » cross 

over at one bound (cf. v /tj , p = hihsayam) ; « t&k^» acid or sotir 

to taste (takra- ?) ; ^ « $aku * (tarku-) ; fetW « t5k(h)6 * 

taste (< ? tark- ; ? cakkh=caks), cf. iSfaSt « tSk^ra * palate ; 
C^l «$era* squint-eyed ( = Late Skt. tagara-), beside C3$1 «tera* 
awry, Hind. « terha * (conn, with « tiryac * ?) ; ^ * (Srqt », an 
ornament for the arm beside * tar^L * (tata, tada) ; c&*r| < (ena» 

beside C'SSl rag ; etc., etc. 

Medially and finally, [t] is from — 

MIA. « -tt-, -lit- »< OIA. « -tt-, -ty-, -tr-, -tv-, -rt-, -ft-(-lt-), -rtm-, 
-st(h)-, -st- * ; also<rf«*7 « -tt- * : e.g., «ata * flour (*atta-< 
OIA. *arta-) ; « pat^ * silk > jute (patta) ; srfofl? « lagg&t$ * 

(*liijga-patta ) ; « kot$ * fort, flnal demand (kofcfca, kostha) 

* kdtaty » (kottapila, kostha-pSla) ; « mot$ » load 

(mdtta : dm ?) ; « ghat^ * (ghafcta, ghat(a : dm ?) ; ^ 

* hat^ » (hatta : dm ?) ; ^ « pet^ • {dm *p8tta, pitta) ; OB. 
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« pita *, NB. tc’fa « pe^a » earthen pot, pail , probably coon, with 
the preceding ; * lot^, lu$ * roll on the ground, scatter 

(Io$$a,<?); « v/ e5 t * lick, back- kick (*cafcta : casta? < v /*cas 

as in « casaka * cup, wine ) ; « bit^lS * a term of abuse 

(for a Biahman generally') (cf. vita; MIA. vitt(h)3la- polluter : 
< vistha ?) ; * tute » (trutyati) ; sftk « kha$ * (kba$v5) ; 

<ltH> « khate * works, labours, * kbitSy * puls money in 

business (Late Skt. khattayati, < ?) ; l>tT> « $Stfll * (tratra) ; 

« tliat^l » style, manner (? stlia-j-tra) ; « beta * son 

( ? vetra; cf. vansa family)', « kate * cuts, * kute * 
pounds (katta'i, kutta'i < ^/kft- : karttati, ku$tati) ; 
phate * cracks, ^1? * phute * bursts, pricks (*phattai, phuttai < 
v/sphatCt), sphut(t) < *sphlt) ; C§T1> * chotft * small, conn, with 
$>1> « v/cbut * run, scatter ? (chut = v /*ch|’t ?) ; « katSrl » 

(kartarika) ; « nat$ » (natta < narta, x/npt) ; « bhatql * 

(bharta) ; * neota * (snelia-Vftta-) ; « k<5St$ * 

(kaivartta) ; MB. « nib&re* (nir-|- y/vft) ; « nai)(g)- 

^ta * naked (*narjga-vatta-, nagna-vftta-) ; «aste * smelling 
of rank flesh or fish. (*alsatia, *awisa\\ attia-, amisa-Vfttika-) ; 

« doutl * (dlpa-varttika) ; the affix « -tS », « -tl * 

(? vartta-) ; « mall » (mfttika ) ; ^*1 * b&tn]# * ball, 

sling-stone (varttula) ; « aota * stirring (as milk) (avartta-); 

CJltfr * mota *fal (? murtaka) ; « bat^» (vartma), OTfet as in 

« beto ghora * hack (bStua < bat&-, vartma-) ; 
« itff, » (ista) ; ^5 * ut$ * (ustra) ; ^ftT? « gbl$ » (ghps$a) ; 
* palSt^l * (paryasta) ; etc., etc. 

MIA. * -nt- * from OIA. « -nt-, -fnt- » : « kSta * (kantaka-) ; 

« k&taty * jack-fruit (kantsla-) ; * bftte * divides, 

distributes, shares (vantati) ; « blt^ » teal, « bS^a » 

footstalk of leaf or flower (*vanta-, *vonta- = vfnta). 

By deaspiration of « -th- *, we get « -t- * in MB. and NB. : e.g., f*f^1 
• sits * dregs (MIA. sittha-, *sittha- sista-,) ; « St^t » (Stba, 

attha, a^ta-) ; « <Jhet» * Lorn fti « <JbIt(h)()l » (dhfsta-) ; 
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« kat(h)4 * (kastha) ; ^ « lutb^L * (Skt. 

v/lunth) ; frtTjt * thatta, from the Hind. « $battba » ( < ?) ; 
etc. Cf. « kot^t *, « gbfitql * etc., above. 

Through unvoicing of « 4 * : 'S't^l « 4 ^ * stalk, ^Tt?! « pestle, 
little stick (dantjikii) ; cijfal « 4h^t^r5 * proclamation by beat 
of drum, cf. Hind. « 4han4(h)orS ». 

In the word « plkatl * dried jut e-stalk used as fuel, also 

« pSkatl *, we have a MB. or NB. case of assimilation of « t » 
to a following « k », from « pat^-kSthl * (or is it from 

« p&k^-kathl », from the jute stalks being soaked 
in river or tank beds, « pagka * ?). 

NB. « t * in a few cases comes from OIA. « n * in OB. and Early 
MB. stss. : e.g., « kest& * < «kfsna», « testa *< 

« tfsna *, etc. See infra, under the Nasals. 

In the printed text of the Caryapadas, « t * is found consistently 
for 1? « 4h(rh) * : e.g., fjfj> « dita » for ftp « didha *, « gata'i * 

for « gadha'i *, etc. This is certainly a variant form of 
the letter p in the alphabet of the Carya MS., as the p « 4b * 
sound remains a voiced aspirate in Early MB. 

[t] in foreign words commonly represents the alveolar [/!] of English. 
See infra, under Phonology of the English Element. 

269. Bengali [th]. 

Initial [th] is from MIA. « th- * derived from — 

OIA. « st-, sth- * : « tha » (< y/stha) ; « tb&i * (sthaman) ; 

« thekql * leaning, also « thak^ » (cf. stakati strike against)-, 
ffo « thikgt * standing, correct, fixed, right (< y/stha ?) ; 

* thSn4a * (*than4ha-, *tha44ba- = stabdha ?) ; fr|l> « that^ » 
style (sth§tra ?) ; etc. 

« th- * is unexplained in a number of words, possibly of debt origin : 
e.g., W, fcf « th&k#, thig^l * eh eat ; « thah&r^t * cognisance 

of something solid and standing [by one of weak eyesight), cf. 
Hind. « thaharna * to stand still ; * thakur^ * god, respected 

being ; « that(h)S * thunder ; « tkarqt * looking 
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askance, gesture , speech ; « y/thas * hiea<l, press ; 

* th&s&k^ * couquelry ; « y/thuk *, cfrfa « \/thok * strike 

gently, as with a rod ; J’sft * thull * blinkers for horses or oxen ; 
(fa 1 * theg(g)a * slick ; C%s\ « ^/thll * push ; cfo « thesijl * leaning ; 
<$fa1 « thog(g)S » leaf -cup ; c^t*rl « thona * a bloio under the chin ; 
* thuta * armless ; etc. 

« th- * is through unvoicing, in d&%\ « theta * ( = (Jhittha, dhffita), 
feminine * thstl * (also = a while sari worn by widows : 

< ? ; cf. cfcfl, C$*?1 « teni, tena * rags). 

« th- » seems to be intrusive in cSftfc « thOt^L * (< ottha, ost-ha). Iu 
cfcsf, ck « theij * leg, beside « tag *, « th- » is probably 
due to the aspiration of « t - » (through influence of cfot 
« theg(g)a * stick ?). 

Medially and finally, [th] is from — 

OIA. * -nth- * : MB. * kltliT * (kanthikg ) ; «5uth * (sunthi) ; 

OIA. « -nth- * through influence of « r * : « gSth » (granthi) ; 

OIA. * -rth- * > « -tth- » in Old Magadhl : eMB. (^KK.) 

« ghutha *, 1MB. 'Sft^ « autijt * = ;H (MIA. ad^huttha < ardha- 
caturtha) ; csfrl * caut.ha * (caturtha-), with cerebralisation 
absent in « eauth * in Hindi ele. ; * pitha * bifly-goaKyouug 

of animal, falling (pft-huka, *parthu- !'). 

OIA, « -st(h)- » : > ^tsl5 * aggutbi, agtl * ring (aggusthika) ; 

« kuthSrl * chamber (kosthagarika); * kath^t » (kastha); 
« goth^t * (gostha) ; Sftfcl « jatha * (yasti) ; ca&l « je$ha * 
(jyestha-tata) * <Jhlt$ » (dhrsta) ; «nithur^» (nisthura); 

« pithqt » (pfstha) ; « put(h)i * a fish (prosthikg) ; 

«muthi» (musti-) ; * rltha* (arista -) ; JIt&l * mSthS • cream 

(? mpsta-) ; « mitha » sweet (mista-) ; C*& «seth » (sresthin) ; 

« sath^ * (sasthi) ; *Tffj * lathi * (Iatthi = OIA. ya§ti ) ; MB. 
« bething » turban (as in the ‘ Caitanya-BhSgavata ’ : 

< « vestana ») ; etc. 

OIA. * 6t(h)- * : « Hthi * stone of fruit (asihi) ; « pathay * 

sends (patthavei, prasthapayafci) ; * uthan^l * court-yard (*ut- 
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sthana, Skt. utthana) ; cti « heth$ low (*adbist5t = adhastat : 
cf. uparistSt). 

270. Bengali [4, 4^ ; X, F R ]- 

Intervocal * 4i 4h » have a ‘ liquid ; pronunciation — that of the 
so-called cerebral « r » — in all Indian languages, Aryan or Dravidian. 
In the northern languages (Bengali, ‘ Bihirl,’ HindostSnl, Panjabi, 
SindhI), the « r * pronunciation is indicated in orthography ($, f, j etc.) ; 
in Gujarati and Marathi, the script does not recognise the « r » modifi- 
cation, any more than the Dravidian alphabets. The « r * pronunciation 
is at least as old as the Transitional MIA. period (see supra, p. 249), and 
it is a sort of link in the change of « -4-, -1- * to « -r- » and vice-versa, 
in MIA. and NIA. (cf. Pischel, §§ 238, 240, 241, 258). The liquid 
pronunciation of « r * never occurs initially ; and the stop « 4 * occurs in the 
interior of words only when it is doubled (except in loan-words, like those 
from English, where we find single intervocal stop « - 4 - »). In East and 
North Bengali, in Assamese, and even iu portions of West Bengal (in Mur- 
shidabad district, for instance), « d > r » is reduced to « r * ; and « r, r • 
are confused in some class dialects in different parts of Bengal. 

« -4h- > -rh- * became deaspirated to « r » in Late MB. (see p. 442). 

271. Bengali [4], initially, is from MIA. « 4 - * (except where the 
eerebralisation is a late phenomenon in Bengali), mainly in dehl words, 
and in some cases from OIA. « d- », with or without influence of « r » : 
e.g., 

\5* « dar$ * f ear (dara) ; \5fa1 « 4*ha *, « 4*b&-r4 * a round vessel 

(darvl ?) ; « 4 U ^ •’ (dolika) ; « 4°3g» * (? dronl : 

probably deal ) ; * \/4&I * press, rub (y/ dal) ; $*Tl * d&la * 

limp (dalaka- ?) ; « 4^4 * branch (*4al)a=dru, daru ?) ; ®t*I, 

« dal, 4®il *) beside earlier Wtfa * dail, dali * split 

pulse (dalita) ; « 4&hm4 *, beside * dSrim^ * 

(da4imba) ,• C5t^ « 4^>'4 * string (cf. doraka, 4®raka) ; 

« 4®?4 * beside * der^ * ('*diad4La, dia44ha=dvyardha) ; 
NB. Jsit'? « 4 a r4 * beside « dSr^t * oar (dan4a) ; « d&4 * 

gnat (dansa) ; * 4 a huk^ » (cf. Skt. dityuha) ; 
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«c iumurtf. » (udumbara) ; « 4a(h)in4, 4*n$ * 

(dakgina) ; OB. « dadlhi- » burnt rice (*da44hia, dagdhika) ; MB. 
ets. * (Jfiruka * fetters (daruka), etc. 

Initial « 4- * is found in CSfa * 4om4 * (in Sanskrit <)omba), 

« 4im4 » (dimba), OB. « 4au4ba », NB. * 4h8r# » a water - 

v 

snake (by transference of aspirate) (*4 u ?4 u ba, 4 un 4nbha, 
dundubha), « 4® m a4ol4 » tumult (cf. ^amara), etc. ; 

but tbese seem to be of debt origin, like the following, which 
are some of the typical « 4- * words of Bengali : e.g., 
«x/4»k * shout ; ^ « y/^nb * sink (cf. MIA. bu44a=Beng. ^ 
* v/bur *) ; \5t^^ « 4ag&r 4 * big, 05^31 « dek^rft * ungainly, 

loutish ] ?T « 4&h&r4 * deep ; vg^l « 4&b$kB * buxom, cf. 

« d&b^d&be » juicy , vgft « dab^ » green coco-nut ; « 4&g& » 

end of a branch ; « dag », * 4^r|(g)& s $ * stick, pin, goad, 

conn, with \5^ « 4&i)k& * biting ; v5t?1 « daha » complete, entire', 
* 4&huS > deo * a fruit, custard-apple ; 

« duk^ra * to blubber out ; C'5*T, 05*t « dem^, 4^p4 * sprout , 
young of snake ; AST®! * 4otyj d&uty » shape ; C5H * 4^3* 

g&r^ * louse ; ^t^fl « dUsa » half -ripe (as fruit) (— that winch 
is to be bitten hard, < f dans ?) ; <5fd>1 « 48to * stiff, able ; 

(=da»4a- ? : see p. 492 supra)-, \5t*l1 « 4al& » a basket', pour , 
throw (cf . 15t*rl « 4hal5 * pour) ; fesfl « dig(g)a * boat, to step or 
cross over something (conn, with C5f5f1 « 4°*)(g)n* above ?) ; f®^|, 
« 4'ba, dibiyS * small round box (conn, with above ?) ; 
^ « 4utna * a piece, square slice ; C'S^I * 4^ra * house, tent ; 
C5t^1 « 4<~>ba * puddle (conn, with ^ * v/4ub * sink ?) ; CSt 5 ! 
« 4ol4 * large drum-shaped pot or bucket ; « dok^la * 

spendthrift (conn, with « dek$ra » above ?) ; etc. 

Medially and finally, [4>f] ' s from — 

OIA. * -fc- », commonly from « -ft- », or debt sources, >MIA « -4- * : 
'«ft<n5l « Skh^ra * (aksa-vata-) ; ^ « k&rd » ring, bracelet (kata, 
kfta) ; MB. <pH^(t) « kanfir(a) * (karnataka-) ; « eftre (ca4ai, 

catati) ; f§^1 « clra * (cipltaka- ) ; ^5 « y/jur * (v/y«t’) ; 
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« jh8$ » (jhata) ; « pure * burns (putati) ; « kiire, 

kxifiyS * hut (kutl-) ; ^ « khftrl * chalk (khatiki) ; 

« gh&ra • vase (ghata-) : C^lt^l * ghora » (ghotaka-) ; « dhftr^ * 

(dbata : dhfta) ; ^^5 « n&rqt * dancer > a caste (nata : nrtu ) ; 
MB. * niy&r^l * (nikata) ; c*t5l * pera * (petaka-) ; CTOfal 
« beyfira * (vikata-) ; * barl » (vatikS : y/vpt) ; 

* b&rl * (vatika) ; « babure * returns (vyaghutati) ; <5^ 

« bh&|^ * soldier, servant > a surname j a kind of boat (bhata, 
Cbhrta) ; MB. * m&u$ » (mukuta) ; «safl» (sStikS) ; 

« tore * (trotayati) ; « phore * (sphotayati) ; 

« phare * (sphatayati) ; etc., etc. 

OIA. « -d- » : * gur$ * (gudia<?) ; as in * chdrSn^l * 

key (cf. chotayati splits, opens < y/chut) ; « nlr^r * (nl(ja) ; 

C’ftr? « khSre * dips (ksoda-) ; « narl (nSiJika) ; 

« barrel * fish-hook (badiSa-) ; 

OIA. « dy- * : ^ * jar^l * cold (jadda, jadya) ; 

OIA. « -dr- * : « ure < uriya * (Od<Jlaa-, Audriyaka-) ; 

C^t « bora » a large snake (vodra-) ; « buri * one fourth of 

a pana, \ih of 80 = 20 (vodri) ; ^ « b&r& * big (Late Skt. 
va<Jra < ? ; but probably < vata-, vpta) ; 

OIA. « -n- »>MIA. «-}-»?: (3^5 « beur^ » kind of bamboo (cf. Pali 
veju = venu) ; * paha$ * hill (cf. pasana) ; 

OIA. « -nd- * : « kur^l * (kunda) ; * k&$ * arrow (kSn^a) ; 

« kblr$ * molasses, « kbftra * heavy sacrificial sword 

(khanija-) ; t|^5 « chlre * (chindati) ; * clrftlflt * (candala ) ; 

^ * (anda) ; « «arql * (lan(Ja) ; OB., MB. 

« p5n<Jia *, NB. * p^re * a North Indian Brahman (pan- 
dita- ) ; « phftr^ * circumference (pban^a, phan^a belly <ft) ; 

« bhirar^l * (bhandAgara) ; * (man<Ja) ; 

V ' ^ « sur^t * (sun da) ; ff'? * s5r^( * (sanda) ; etc. ; 

OIA. * -ndr- » : ^ * pur^ * svgar-eane, a tribe (pundra) ; 

OIA. * -t- », mainly in connection with « f , r * : *t^l 

« pir(i)si * (prativeSin) j MB. ^ff^l « p&rlcha * (pratlksaka-) ; 
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so « pAri * < « prati- * in MB. « p&nhae * (pratibhati), 
« parihasA- * (pratihasa-), etc. ; * p&re * (paijai, 

*patati, patati) ; « ph&rir) * (Pali patagga, patanga ) ; 

« b&yra, <b&hera » (MIA. bahe<jaa- = vibhlfcaka); also^pl^l 
* am^ra * (amrataka), « sig(g)5r5 * (sfngataka, -taka), 

etc. ; Magadhl Pkt. « gada * (gata) is on the model of « ka$a, 
inada * (*kata, mata = kfta, mfta) : this «ga'.'a * is found in the 
MB. of the §K.K. (see p. 343, footnote). Cf. « sftr&k^l * 
road (sfta, y/sf to go). The OIA. « -t- *> MIA., NIA. « -r-» 
words should properly come under this heading. The common 
1MIA. and NIA. pleonastic affix « -<J- > =reMlA, « -t- », 
seems to have been « -ta- * in OIA. : see infra, under ‘Formative 
Affixes.’ 

OIA. «-dd- > » > MIA. * -<jkj- » > Peng. « -r- * : « ure» 

(uddayati, ud+dayati). 

OIA. «-dr- » > MIA. « *-dd- * : ’p5l « khura » (*khudda-, ksudra- 
tata) ; *tt®l «para» village quarter (padra village, cf. Yata-padra- 
> Vadavadda > Vai’od- = Itaroda in Gujarat) ; 

OIA. « -nd- » : JTp5t*jt « slrasi * (MIA. *sandahsia, Skt. sandaiisika) ; 

OIA. « -rt- (-ft-) * : see under « -t-, -t- * above. 

OIA. «-rd- *>MIA. « -dd- * : «k&rii* (kaparda-) ; « chore * 

(chardati) ; sift® « mare * pounds fas in an apothecary's mortar) 
(mardati) ; 

OIA. « -1- *>«-]-» > « -d- * : * tarT * fermented date-palm 

juice , ‘ toddy ’ (tala, *talika). 

Through deaspiration, intervocal and dual [rfi] has in all casts become 
[r] in NB. : see under [rR], below. 

The following are some of the unexplained words with interior [(J > 
r] ; they are probably of deal origin : *■*/*-?* [P r <‘ up, • ,l ? * v/ n &f * 

move, ^ mur * fold : all these three roots are found in Dravidian 
(Tamil) ; * cross-irisc, screen , whence MB. * aranl » umbrella, 

NB. 'sjfSt*! « araty * obstruction ; '5Tf$'St * adda * club, rendezvous ; 

* ar^g&ra * stables ; *1® « kh&rd *, also C*F® « khcr^ * strati', fuel, 
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« kh&r^kiya * tooth-pick of rushes ; « khirgtkl * window, back-door 

(MIA. kbaJakkl) ; «TT^ * kharu * bracelet (khaddu-) ; stp5^« garu * water- 
pot with spout ; “5f$ « \/gkr * to roll, wheuce « garl * carriage, 

« g&riyan * sloping ground ( = MIA. ga Ida : see p. 66) ; Ol ^ « g6r$l * 
sprout ; « gortf, * foot (MIA. go.k'a), C^lt^l « gora * beginning ; 

« gOrgL * fleshy navel (see p. 67) ; C^f$1 * gQra * bigot, bigoted partisan ; 

« gharqt *, OH. « gbat5 » neck; C5t5t? « coar^t * ruffian (see p. 71) ; 

« n&ri > stick ; MB. sitfl, iCfSl « nar(h)a *, NB. C3$1 « nera * 
shaven-head ; « pSr;)t * chief , excessive ; + *Tf\5l * para * buffalo ; 

« pliara * impending danger, Inch/ escape ; f«^ « bhir^ * crowd ; *1^ « y^l&r * 
fight; sif? * laru * sweet-meat (MIA. latJdu-) ; « horgt * competition, 

slippery (cf. * huriihuri * shaking and pushing) ; * h§r$ » bone 

(= Late Skt. ha.Va-); etc., etc. 

[d-, -d-] in foreign words represents the alveolar [d] of English ; also 
the Persian dental «d* in f\5T? « dihi * district, area (dih county), CW’t 
« deg » caldron (deg). 

272. Bengali [(..fij. Initially, it is from — 

OIA. « dh- * : jjtv, « dlmke, dhoke * enters (^/dliauk > MIA. 
dhokka'i approaches) : but cf. 5 , JjH next page ; 

OIA. « dhf- * in « dblt^t » (dhpsta); 

OIA. « *-fth- » : TE^il « dbila * (MIA. « dhilla- * = « *sidhila-, 
* sithila * beside Skt. * sitbila * < « *srthila » : but this 
derivation is very doubtful) ; 

OIA. * sth- * : « (Jhake * (« dhakkai < *tbagati < sthagati * : 

very doubtful). 

In Clft^l * dd^ra * a water snake, we have « dh * through aspiration: 
see ante, p. 425. 

In most * dh- », however, as in those given above, the etymology is 
doubtful : « dh- * words are mostly desi. Typical Bengali words : &5 f 

« dh&i) * style, manner, gallantry, coquetry ; Ffsttfa * dhamali * revelry, orgy, 
also * dhamali » ; Rl « db&na * pale, weak ; u?i « v /cjb&l * to slope , 

to lean, to flow ; « dhak$ » (Skt. <jhakka <?) ; 5l5f1 « (Jhag(g)a* tall ; Ut 9 ! 

« ^haty * shield ; UtW * dhale * pours, Ft«^«r'halu * sloping, conn, with t?*I ; 
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5t5l * dhftca * form, shape (also = *Tt5l) ; %$1 « y/i hika * he weary (cf. 
Skfc. dliika) ; fij*| * dhip * sound of something falling (cf. ^/o'ip = ksepane) ; 
ll?f% « (jhibi * mound , Cl?^1 « ohebua * a lump > a coin ( stamped bit of 
copper) ; fR*t « ijhib^rl * axle-iron ; f&JTl « r hima * slow ; fij?] * dhity * clod, 
piece of stone ; £*1 « <f dhul * move to and f row (as a chowry), doze, nod one's 
head in sleep ; hur * seek (MIA. dhuntjhai) ; 5^« .hu * butting with 

the head, pi * -f ijhus * push with the head, gore ; CTJ^ « dheu * wave; C5?) 
* c’hskl » rice-pounding machine, lever machine ; C5 $3! « dhetijlra * proclama- 
tion by heat of drum; « dhgkui sf, » belching ; C1>'5 J I « dhlris^t » a 

vegetable, 1 lady’s fingers,' « dhprl * seed-pod (of the poppy), an ear-orna- 
ment ; « o'heka * push (cf. «ft?1 * dhakka *) ; CTj 5 !*! * dhemin^» a wanton 

or characterless person ; CM51, -*Il « dhemca, -s-a » a musical instrument, beside 
Omi «dhar^sa»; GJ3 « (j lie rat * much, excessive, a heap; « (. hera * 
scrawl; Q5\ « y/i]\\o • remove articles; cijUl * hol^t » drum (debt fj holla) ; 
C&t 5 ! « dhoty » a surname (cf. &aur. Ap. (.holla- lover) ; etc. 

Medially, [dfi = rfi] of OB., reduced to [d > r], comes from — 

OIA. « -t.h- » (generally < « fth *) > MIA. « -dh- » : 

« p&rhe > pare * (pathali < v/prath) ; 

« *kurhall > kuraty, kurul * (knthara- < *kulthara, ef. Latin 
culter) ; ^5 > « Y/g&rh, g&r * make, build, shape (yf gath, 

V'jjrath). 

OIA. « -dh- *: MB. 5ftl?l « garhil » (gadha-) ; ifl? > tp5 « d&rhfi > 
dirk » (dfdha-); ^It5l > '®rt'5l « aria > Sra * a grain measme 
(adhaka-) ; *0^ > fa 'ft « *s(*rhi > slri » steps > (sredhi-) ; 

OIA. « -st(h)- * > Early MIA. * -tth-, -t,h-*> Second and Late MIA. 

* -dh- » : « y/karha > ^/kara » snatch away, raise (a 

shout) (kfsta-); > ffe « *kurhi > kuri * (kustha-); ?t&1 

« darha > dara * (danstra-); tffst > * darhl > darl * 

beard (daiistrika); « berha > bera * (vesta-) ; JJt? > 

* marhi > mar^t * water in which rice is Loi/ed (mpsta) ; 

* lnrl, nurl * pebble (lo-ta- : see p. 307) ; etc. 

OIA. «-fdh-, -rdh- * > Magadhl MIA. ^5 > 

« ar(h)it^t » store, magazine (pldha- : cf. a \ liya) ; 
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« b5r(h)t* » (va/dhai, van! hate) ; 35l > ^$1 « bur(h)i * 

(vfddha-) ; JTft? > « sar(h)e * plus half (*sa f Vhahi < 

s&rdha-) ; « *arhal > arai * (*a<jdlia-titlya, 

ardha-tftlya) ; 'Sft'? « ar$ », probably from *^15 « 5rh& » (arjdha, 
ardba-), as in ! sr|^-5(fS*Tl « arqUmiM^la * half-d rnnli, < Sft^-’IN s 11 
« iir$-pag<]tla * half -mad, * arf)Uciban& » half -chewed, 

etc.; « barh&i > barui * (vardliakin) ; 3t5*t > 

* b5rhan& > barftngt * broom, as in the street-cry « blra- 

bar&n^l * pot-rests (of draw = vita-) and brooms (vardhana ) ; 
etc. The word ?f5 « garh& *, NB. « g&i$ » fort, seems to 
be from a ‘ Magadhl ’ or Priicya « *ga'.ha * < OIA. « *gfdha * 
(whence possibly the Vedic and Skt. « gfha, geha *, due to 
Prakritisatinns) = Indo-European « *gbfdho- *, cf. Slav « gradu * 
town, etc. (Cf. C. C. Uhlenbeck, ‘ Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der altindischon Sprache/ Amsterdam, 1899, under «gfha»; 
T. Bloch in the ‘ Annual Report of (he Archaeological Survey of 
India for 1900-07/ p. 120, foot-note ; A. Walde, ‘ Lateinisches 
ctym. Worterbuch/ Heidelberg, 1910, under « cohors »). 

The « -oh- » in 3t5 « riujha » is obscure : a connection with a « * rad/ha 
< rattha < rastra * does not seem convincing. 55 « e&rh * ride, is 
found in Hindi, and seems to be due to aspiration of 5^ * f c&F * (attested 
in the SaurasenI Apabhransa fragments in Hema-candra’s grammar) = 
* Y/cat * in Skt. (< erta ?). 

Tx. words have « <;h- » and « -oh- > -rli- * : 5^51 « dh&kka *, ^5 

« murh& », « niborhii*, "sitflj « £rurh& *, etc. 


(4) The Dental Stops and Aspirates [t, th, d, dR] . 

273 . The dentals do not present, any difficulty. Barring cases of 
cerebralisation (which was native Magadhl), and palatalisation in connexion 
with * -y- * (which was non-Magadhl), and a few instances of labialisation 
in connexion with a labial or denli-labial (which also was non-Magadhl), 
the dentals have had a uniform history, The non-cerebralised forms in 
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eases where we have preceding « r * in OIA. are apparently old loan-words 
from the Midland and Western dialects. 

Bengali [t] . 

Initially, [t] is from MIA. « t- », coming from — 

OIA. « -t- » : MB. « t&ri)t * (tata, *tfta); ^*1 «tAty* (tala); 
*33® « t&rqlSn • (tirah-svah) ; $1 « ta * (tapa), also '5t'S « t35»; 

« t3,t$ * (tantra, tantu) ; « tat^ * (fcapta) ; « t5ko » 

(tarkayati) ; \5tt5 * tSje » (tarjati) ; * tarl * toddy (tala-) ; 

fs^l «tita* (tikta- ) ; f%»T * tilgt * (tila) ; C3 9 ! « tety * (taila) ; C®ft9| 

v 

* Idle * raises (tolayati), etc.; 

OIA. « tr- » : « tin — tin * (tinni, trlni) ; CS * to- * (tri«, tray-) ; 

C'StC'S « lore * (trdtayati); also * tori, tori * a Ragini 
(trotika, tddika) ; 

OIA. « tv- * : ^ « tni * (tvaya-, tva-) ; « turitJjl » (tvarant-) ; 

OIA. « y- », by analogy changed to « t- * in MIA.: « tnmi * 

(tumhe, *tnmhahi = yusma-, yusmabhih). 

In the interior of words, [t] is from — 

OIA. « -gkt- * > MIA. « -nt- * : « p&ti * row, a fine, an 

opinion (pagkti) ; 

OIA. « -tt- » : « utAre * (uttarat.i) ; «rf3 « matijl *, 

« miltalfjl » (matta) ; f^5 * blilt, bhit * (bhitti) ; 

OIA. « -t- * with accent following > MIA. « -tt- * : %5 « jitqt * 
victory, also f«r5 « ^/jit * to win (jitta, jita) ; ef. « pitAlljl * 
(pittala > pita) ; 

OIA. « -t- » with spontaneous nasalisation > MIA. « -nt- * : C^t3l 
« s§ta * current, OR. « sonta- * (sonta, sidtas) ; *1 fa « pGti * 
fine beads stringed in ornaments (? pSntia = *protika, prdta); 
OIA. « -tr- * > MIA. « -tt- » : 'Stiffs « arftti » (aratrika); 

* kAratijt * (karapatra) ; f.^>a « khetijl * (k-etra) ; 

« khAnta * (khanitra-); MB. $tt® « gatA » (gatra); 5^51, fj>$| 

* clta, cita * leopard (citraka-) ; 5 fit's * cArit^ * (caritra) ; 

« catnti * a surname (catta-putra) •; * chiita* (chatra-); MB. 

* horoscope (jata-patrika) ; $t3l» Wt^l « jftta * quern 
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(yantra-) ; MB. « ehutar^ * (sutra-dhara) ; « net^t * 

fine doth (netra) ; « pai'ta * snored thread (pavitra-) ; 

« pat^ * (patra) ; ^ « putfj * (putra) ; CT5 « bet^ * (vetra) ; 
MB. C^tf^'S * buhitft, boh i t& * (vahitra) ; Jiff'S * mahut^ * 
elephant-driver (mahamatra) ; 3$, « mut^ * (mutra) ; 

* rat(i) * (ratri) ; s5fa « -tls$ * (-trinsat) ; etc., etc. ; 

OIA. « -kt- * > MIA. « -tt- * : « atyta * (alakta-) ; 

« chatu * (saktu-) ; f$3l « tita * (tikta-) ; « bhatyl » 

(bhakta) ; CTT^t > MB. ^ « motl > mutl * (mauktika) ; ?ff$ 

v 

« l'&tl * (raktika), from the Hind. « rattt * ; < rata *, ^*1 

« ratuty * pink, red (rakta-) ; «sfitan& * moistened (sikta-) ; 

OIA. « -ktr- * > MIA. « -tt- * : CSTp5 * jot^ » farm, ^51 « juta *■ 
shoe (yoktra-) ; 

OIA. « -tt- * > MIA. « -tt- * ; « ch&ttis^t* (sattrinsat), beside 

the s/s f « ch&tt(i)i’is^t *. 

OIA. « -lit-, -ntr- * > MIA. « -nt- * : 'srt'® « at^t * (antra); 

« iiraty * thigh (p. 325) ; MB. ^fFs * kUti * (kanti) ; « t&t$* 

(tantra, tantu) ; tt® « dat^t » (danta) ; « b&hutgt » much, 

excessive, main/ (t bah u- van t-) ; MB. *5tf\5 * bhati * (bhranti) ; 
* s&otaty, saotalgt * Santa/ — border-tribe (samanta-pala) ; 

* satdra » <1 surname (samanta-raja) ;ftf% «slt,i » (slmanta-); 
etc. The locative affix C5 « -t&, -tgt, -te * (< auta, anta + hi) ; 
the dative post-position 'SC’t * t&re » (antara + hi); etc. The 
MIA. affix «-anta * of the present participle has tjiven ^5 «-it-* 
in Bengali: sec pp. 132, 335. Cf. > sffjpst « maiti < 

inahili * n surname (mahanta- + -ika : Oriva mahitl) ; 

OIA. « -jit- * > MIA. « -tt- » : « nati * (*naptrika = naptf) ; 

« nisnti * (nisnpta-) ; fotfa « bin&ti * (vijnapti-) ; 

« sat# * (sapta'' ; « sitcrfi, * (sapta-dasa) ; (in «s&tt&i#», 

« ekatt&r# * elc., we have « -tt- * in NB. for OIA. 

« .pt- ») ; « y/sut * to sleep (supta) ; etc. 

OIA. « -rt- » > MIA. « -tt- *: MB. « kati • (karttika) ; OB. 

* oati * (garta-) ; <?tf% « bilti * (vartika). 
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In * cbutflt * pollution , untonchability , we have [t] through 
unvoicing and deaspiration of « -dh- », from OB. « chudha * (ksubdha), 
with iufluence of \/\> C^I * chS * touch. 

In « botyta * wasp, it seems we have [t] from « -t- * or « -I- » 

(akt. varata, varala; Hind, bavra). 

[t] is intrusive in *fl^5l, ^51, 5rf>p§\M, « jath-t-uta, 

khur-t-uta, pis-t-uta, mSs-t-uta, mama-t-uta * cousins , children of father's 
elder brother , younger brother, and sister, and of mother's sister, and brother 
respectively, side by side with C©^51, ^§$1, etc. « jeth-uta, khur-ut5, 
pisu-ta * etc. (<* jetbautit, khurauta, piusiuta: j\estha-tata-putra, ksudra- 
tata-putra, pit p-svasrika-] ultra, etc.) 

[t] is found for « st » in a few MB. */.«.; fxgfa « tiri * (stil), ^ 
« t&n& * (stana). 

[t] occurs in sfs. forms, e.g., ftffo « jug4ti », also ©frfc « jugit# * 
(yukti) ; 3t'5t J I « biltasgt * (vata-) ; MB. *tf^( « y/phtiyi- * (pratyaya-). 
It is found also in some Is. affixes, like tv5 * -it&- * : e.g., «t|favs « th&k-itft * 
(\/th&k to be at standstill). In Is. words, there is ‘doubling ’ of the [t] 
in the groups « -tm-, -1y-, -tr-, -tv- », also in « -thy- * : e.g., Rt^ll [fltta], 

?3J1 [fiotta;], *ffar [rattri], fa [ditto], fafl [mitthio]. 

In the word ptFsfafBg; « bitikicchi * bad, ugly (= vicikitsa-), we have 
an uncommon change of « -c- * to [t], to avoid repetition of the « c » 
sound ; cf. also folk-Bengali * tikicche » (= cikitsa). 

Intervocal [th] tends to deaspirate, and a number of tbh. forms like 
« hat $ » (for eMB. ^ * hatb& ») have dropped the aspiration quite early. 

The English alveolar [/] is normally represented by the cerebral [t in 
Bengali, but we find the dental in a few cases : e.g., tB't'SFfa « f.5ktar * 
doctor-, * baspatal * hospital-, « larpin » turpentine, etc. 

For [t] in loan-words from the Persian, Portuguese, French, English, 
see infra. 

274. Bengali [th]. Initially, [th] is from — 

01 A. « st-, sth- * : $|<t « thftrsj * (stara); MB. * thahi* (stagha) ; 
MB. «th&n& * (stana) ; «tbana* (sthana-); $ft*I «tham^* 
(stambha) ; * thake * remains, arrests oneself (y/stha ? j 
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v/stabh' + v/kf ?) ; fa* « thir^ * (sthira) ; ’ft«t « thaty * plate (cf. 
sthSll) ; C’ltS « thoy * (sthapajati) ; « thora* (stoka-) ; stss, 

fV$1 « tliila » .subside, f|^> « thitu * established (sthita-) ; 

In the word ’13’IS « thai^ihaujt * trembling , shaking, cf. MIA. « thara- 
hara’i » trembles, the origin of the [th] is not clear. In * thuk^l », 
’[’J, ’[f « thut(h)n * spittle , it is clearly onomatopoetic. [th] is of unknown 
origin in the following (probably dm) words : « th&t&-m&t& * taken 

aback (conn, with « stabdha » ?) ; ?f*| « thal », ’It 7 ! * tbas *, the idea of 
J/abbiuess (prob. onomatopoetic); ’It’ll « tlmba * pair, with which are connected 
’ll ^51 « thab^ra », ’lt?T5 « 1 happ&r^ * slap , etc. ; fafa « tliik * the idee of 
teeming, as of maggots (onomatopoetic ?) ; ’ff’1 > «] F5 « thut(h)i *, f 
« thutynl » chin . cat’ll, « th5t(h)a * fat chin; ^51, « y/thura, 

v /thura * mince (ns meat) ; «thubra * to tumble down face forward, 

tottering old person ; * 1 hPtrtnA *, extended to * thet^lani * to 

pound, to mash : r. ’It'll « thoba » bum h (< stabaka ?) ; C’lt'? * Ihorijt * inner 
part of the plantain, tree, etc. 

In the interior of words, [th] is from — 

01 A. « -tth- * : ^Pf’f « a§ftth^ * (asvattha) ; ?£<*! « ithe * (ittha-) ; 

<¥’1 « k&(ye)tli^ * (kapittha) ; * kulglthl » (kulattha-) ; 

'5f'5?l1 « tutiya * from f’Jtll « *(Sthiya * (tuttha-). 

01 A. « -tr- * : C?5l1 « hetha * (atra-), C’l’fl « jetha * (yatra-) (?). 

OlA.«-nt-*: fa fa, fa’ll « sitin', sltha *, beside fa'fa, fa*$1 «siti, 
sita * (slmanta-) ; cf. Mai thill « karathi, bhanathi* etc. = MIA. 
« karanti, bhananti *. 

OIA. « -rtfc- » > MIA. « -tth- * : Jit’t, 7 Ttl’l « sath^, sathc * company, 
in company with (sUrtha-) ; * ciutinjt * (caturtha), a non- 

Magadhi form. 

OIA. « -st(h)- * : iff « n&th^ * (nasta) ; 'wflt^ « athant&r^ * 
(avasthsvntara) ; MB. sts. 'srfa’ll « ab&tha * (avastha); 

^FtCT 5 ® « kayet(h)$ * (kayastha) ; ’ft’l^ « path&r^ * (prastara) ; 
’(fat, ^fa « puthi, puthi » (pnstika; seep. 194); MB. frfTR 
« paithan.^ * (pada-st liana) ; ^fft*! « bathanijl * cow-pen (? v3sa- 

v 

sthana); ’It’ll «matlia* (mas(aka-) ; ff’JI « matha » (luusta-); 
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MB. « hatbft * > NB. * hat^I * (hasta) j «$ithan^» 
(siras-sthana) : etc. 

[th] occurs in is. words : * k&tha *, tifsfo « prithimflt *, 

« yAthS * [j^otha], etc. 

In foreign words : the English spirant sound of [0] regularly becomes 
[th] in Bengali. 

275. Bengali [d]. Initially, it is from — 

OIA. « d- * : MB. C*f « de * ( = deva, deha) ; * dStyl » (danta) ; 

*ft*t * dap^l * (darpa) ; * dS$ * (dantja) ; MB. fwtS « dithi * 

(dfsti) ; tp*f * d&s^L * (da§a) : MB. OTl * deyS* sky, cloud (deva-) ; 

« dukh^t * (duhkha) ; *1*51 « darS * (danstra-) ; 

« deutl * (dlpa-vartika) : c**l •v/dekh * (dfks-) «dlghAty* 
(dlrgha-la-) j * dudhijt * (dugdlia) ; Cift*'! * dona » leaf-packet 
(damanaka -) ; etc. 

OIA. « dr- » > MIA. «d-*: C'ft'B «v/dAur* (drava-da : see 

v %e 

pp. 34-.J, 318) ; Jffsf « dam^i * (dramya < Greek drakhme) ; 

OIA. « dv- * > MIA. « d- * : ^ € da- * (dvi-) ; f f**1, 5C* « dudifi, 
dude* quarrelsome, masterful , strong (dvandva-); §*Tl * dunS • 
(dviguna-) ; - -C* « dla > de * (dvlpa-). 

In the interior of words, [d] is from — 

OIA. « -dd-, -dr- » > MIA. « -dd-, -nd- * : CftTft * kddaty * 
(kuddala < ?) ; ^Tffl « ada » (ardraka-) ; in * ud^- 

biraty » oiler, lit. 1 oiler -cal' (udra); * nld^, nind^l * 

(nidra) ; OB. « bhada * (bhadra) ; MB. * mudArl * ring 

(mudra-) ; « halud^t * (haridi'3) ; C*tWl as in NB. <?ltWl 

sodo-bhasSn& * a festival , when toy boats with lights are 
floated in rivers or tanks (*sAudua < *sa#uddua < samudra-+ 
-uka- ?) ; 

OIA. « -dm- * > MIA. « -dd- * : ft* « chad^t * roo/(chadma? see 
infra, next page). 

OIA. * -dv- * : CSf^ « chad^la, ehetyla * moss, slime 

(? sadvala- : see under CfWl, p- 481). 

OIA. « -bd- * > MIA. « -dd- * : OB. « sSda » (sabda) ; 
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01 A. « -ud- » : f 1 tf « chSd^t » (chanda ) ; *H(f « n&n&dqt » (nanandS) ; 
f*P£S « sldur^l * (sindura) ; 

OIA. « -ndr- * > MIA. « -nd- * : f>t*f * chid^t * (candra) ; 

01 A. * -rd- * > MIA. * -dd- *, a non-Magadhl change: *TfWl 

* ada * (ardraka) ; ^Tb ^'tPFl « k5da, kado * (kardama) ; 

* kude * jumps (kurdati < ? ) ; Ctjfaf « c&uddi * (caturdasa) ; 
*lt? « pad^ * (parda) ; ^ « bad&ty »• (vardala < ? ) ; MW 
« mad&]$ » (mardala) ; etc. 

[d] is intrusive and euphonic in « bld&r$ *, probably borrowed 
from the Hind. « bandar * (vanara) ; cf. erpTE**! « jftdrel * huge, big =s 
Hind. * jandrSl * < English general. 

[d] for [^] we get in ffJltf « d&nai * for « j&uai * ( = 

janftrdana); « gad^tla », probably for « gljqllS » earn, froth] 

Chittagong STfatf 7 ! « rad^-hSs^t * for « raj^-hOs^t * swan ; and 

probably (TfSfl « dagga * fight, braid is a variant of Persian « jang * battle. 

Through voicing of [t(h)], we get [d] in a number of words: e.g., 
'5T5*f * &sud^t * = 'SfW « AsAth^t » (Asvattha) ; « kad^-bety * for 

* k&yethij(.-bel$ * (kapittha-bilva), through progressive assimi- 
lation ; « chad^f » roof seems rather to be from the voicing of the 

dental iu fTpS * ch5t^ * (chatra), rather than from a form like OIA. 
« chadma » (see above, under « -dm- *). NB. [d] through deaspiration of 
final and intervocal [dfi] is exceedingly common. 

In tss., [d] is retained : and in « -dm-, -dy-, -dr-, -dr- ; -dhm-, -dhr-, 
-dhy-, -dhv- *, the stop i6 lengthened in tss. 

[d] in foreign words: see infra. English spirant [3] becomes [d], 
276. Bengali [dfi]. Initially, from — 

OIA. * dh- » : « dh&n^ » (dhana) ; Jfft « dhan^ * (dhanya-) ; MB. 

«tC?T « dh&re * ( v /dh|’) ; JJW « dhunf* * (dhunoti) ; * dh&nT * 

lady, woman (*dhanika); OB. « dhamijl * (dharma) ; Jffa « dh5y* 
(dhavati) ; C*ft3 « dhoy * (dhavayati) ; s£?ri * dhua » (dhuma -) ; 
Sf«l1 « dhala * (dhavala-) ; C*t W « dhokha > dhoka » to 

be weary , to pant (</ dhuks -) ; « dh&r^t * torso (dhpta-) ; ctfW 

« dhosa * a grey woollen stuff (dhusa-) ; ijfs * dbuti * (dhotra-) ; 
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*1 t*(1 * dhftdha * (dhandha- < ?) ; « dhunfi » (dhupana-) ; 

»pl * dhulfi * (dhuli-) etc. ; 

01 A. : dhr- * > MIA. « dh- * : * dhua * refrain, (dhruva-) ; 

OIA. dhv- * > MIA. « dh- * : « ^dh&s * (dhvas ) ; MB. iffa 

* dhuni » (dhvani). 

Medially — 

OIA. « -gdh- » > MIA. « -ddh- *: « dudh# * (dugdha) ; 

OIA. « -ddh- * : MB. * abudhfi, * (abuddhi) ; MB. ^fif « budhi » 
(buddhi) ; « udho * (uddhava) ; tffa * dhar#* loan (uddhfira); 

f*lf « \/pindh * (apinaddha); « sadh# » desire (Sraddha) ; 
©fa, ©*f, $[fa, « sudh(i), sudh(i) * knowledge (suddhi ) ; 

OIA. « -dhr- * > MIA. « -ddh- * : MB. fsft, fafa^t * gidhi, gidhinl* 
(gpdhra, gfdhrinl) ; 

OIA. « -ndh- * : 'STfafiT « Idhar# * (andha-kara); « Sdhi » 

dust-storm (andhika) ; « kSdh# * (kandha, skandha) ; fa* tf 

« y/bldh * (vindh, vyadh); ^fa « bldh# * (bandha) ; OB. 
« sadhi « (sandhi), etc. ; 

OIA. « -bdh- * > MIA. « -ddh- * ; OB. « ladha * (labdha-) ; OB 
« chudha * impure NB. « chut# * (ksubdha*) ; 

OIA. « -rdh- * > MIA. « -ddh- * : '5Tf*f * adh# * (ardha); 

* b&dh#na * water-pot with spout (vardhana-) ; 

[dfi] through transference of aspiration is not uncommon : e.g., 

« gadha » (gaddaha-, gardabha-) ; sis. J]$ beside « s&nd(h)& * (sandeha); 
dialectally [cfoiddfio] = Ctfaf * e&udd& * < « cauddaha * (caturdaSa). 

[dfi] interchanges with the cerebral [dfi] initially in some cases : e.g., 
6t5l, * dhSca, dhlcS * = style, also 55? « (^.hArj * ; dft^l « dhSra * beside 

CIJT^I « dhOra » (= <Ju r . 1( ]ubha, dundubha) ; ffa, beside iffa « (.’hit#, dhH# > 
(dhfsta); C^ 5 ! * i.hSr&s#, dhgr&s# * a vegetable ; 51^1 « (^haus#, 

dhaus# * huge (= *dhab-u-s& < dhaba, (Jhibi mound, In Hock ?) ; etc. A 
number of « -dh- * words in Bengali (as in other NIA.) are obscure : e.g., 

* dhum# » pomp, splendour, hugeness (cf. *|JPTI * dhum#-s5 * fat) ; 

« dhakka *, push, * dh&k&l# * strain, beside MB. « dbeka * push ; 
*rf*rl * dhama * basket ; « dham#sa * squeeze, beat, press, cf. 
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« dhSmall » sport, orgy, revelry ; qfft « dharl * grown-up animal , leader ; 
fafsf « dhiggi » wanton, full of spirits, bad ; « dhue&uJ * basket to wash 

grain ; * dhok&r^l * rags ; « dhagg&fljl * a sweeper < aboriginal 

or low-caste man from the Kol and Oraon land ; * d(h)et * an 

exclamation of disgust, etc., etc. 

[dh] occurs in is. words. 

(5) The Labial Stops and Aspirates [p, ph, b, hfi], and the Bilabial 
and Denti-labial Spirants [f, u ; f, v]. 

277. Labialisation of the OIA. groups of dental stops (or aspirates) 
+ « m * or « v * is a phonological development which is quite noteworthy 
in MIA. (see Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ §129). Two kinds of 
treatment are found in MIA. : (i) assimilation of the labial nasal or 
semi-vowel to the preceding dental ( e.g ., atma > atta) ; (ii) labialisation 
(i e.g ., Stma> atpa> appS). Judging from the evidence of Asokan MIA. (in 
which the dialect of Girnar normally uses « -tp- * for « -tv-, -tm- * and 
« -db- * for « -dv- *), from a Greek transcription like « Barakhe * = 
* DvSraka *, and from Modern Gujarati and Sindhl (e.g., « be, bbe * two) 
it can be very well inferred that the labialisation with « v, m » characterised 
the dialects of the Gujarat side in the First MIA. period. Labialisation 
was absent in the East (and possibly also in the Midland) in the Early 
MIA. period, but it was found in the North-western speech : e.g., the 
equivalents of * dvadasa > in the Early MIA. dialects were, as can be 
inferred from the Asoka inscriptions, « duvadasa, duvadasa » in the 
East and the Midland, « dbadasa * in the South-west, and « badaya, 
=*badaza * in the North-west ; and those of « atman * were, respectively 
in the East and the Midland, in the South-west and the North-west, 
« atta- », « atpa- », and « atma* (as in Mansehra : the Shahbazgarhi «ata-= 
atta * seems to be a ‘ Magadhism ’). The North-western speech also shows 
change of « m, v * to « p * after a sibilant : e.g., « pravasaspi = *prav&- 
sasmin = pravase », « spasuna(m) = svasfnam », « spamikena = svamikena » 
etc. This is a change which is not found in other parts of India, but it has 
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a parallel in the Iranian change of « sv * to « sp », as in « spa-ka, aspa » = 

« §van, asva >. 

The labialised forms are veiy few in Bengali and in other Magadhan 
(see below). These forms can very well have come to the Eastern dialects 
(and to those of the Midland) from the dialects of the West where they 
seems to have originated. They were early established in the Northern 
Indian koine based on the Midland speech, which became the Pali language : 
and their acceptance in the various forms of MIA. was due to the influence 
of this koine. 

278. Bengali [p]. 

[p] is a sound which tends very easily to be pronounced without 
contact of the lips, and in Old Bengali, some groups like « na+^/pSr » not 
to be able became « y/nar * in MB. through a stage * *natfar- *, which 
is preserved in Assamese as « nowar- *. Apart from the spirant pronuncia- 
tion of the aspirates [ph, bfi], the stop [p] is pronounced as a bilabial open 
consonant or spirant, [f], in the Eastern Vagga dialects ; and in Noakhali 
and Chittagong, the lips are frequently so far apart as to reduce the [f] 
into a sound almost like a voiceless [h] : e.y., Sylhet Bengali *ff*f « papql * 
= [fu:f], « pflji * = [puza], « pAysa * pice = [poeja ] ; Tipperah, 

Noakhali and Chittagong ^5 « put$ * son= [Fu:t, hu:t], « p5l5 * child 
= [foIq, hola], « piiti-mach^ * a fish = [pmjias, hu^ifis], C*I1> 

« pet^t » = [F&:t, b«:4],**tfclTff « paiySchi * I have received = [ haisi], 

« palaiyache » has nut away= [halaise], etc. One can compare the 
change of [ p ] to [ f, h ] in Japanese, in Modern Kanna4a, and in other 
languages. 

Initially, [p] is from MIA. « p- », from — 

01 A. « p- * : « pAre * (patati) ; *11 « pa * (pSda) ; « p3n$l », 

*tt*l « pan^, pan^ * (pana ; parna) ; f 9 ^ « pie * (pibati) ; 
^ < puty * (putra) ; f*ffa « pisi * (pitf-svasfka) ; « puche * 

(pfcchati) ; *151, « puS * (pupa-) ; C’ftCT « pftun5* (padona-); 

« pAre *, MB. *Kf, * pAhre, pAhire * (paridhlyate) ; 

« pukur^ * tank (puskarin) ; *fcs1 * pAiti * (pavitra -) ; 
MB. *t$, « pAhu, pAhii* (prabhu) ; « pab^rl * petal 
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(parva-) ; « p4r&kh$ * (parlksfi) ; « pure * burnt (putati) ; 

MB. 9 tt*^, t’tt'lt « p5n&i, p5n5 » (upanah-) ; etc., etc. 

Also in deal words, e.g., « pet^t * belly, C*tt^, * pok(a) » worm , 

*ttf * pSk^l * twist, whirl, C’tflJI « p8ta * entrails, exudation 
from nose, 9 lfi>t»! « p&tolgt * a vegetable , etc. 

OIA. « pr- * : « puti * beads (*ponta-, prota-) ; f*R(1 « piya * 

(priya-) ; f 9 !^*! « piySty * (priyala) ; « p&r^<pAr& * (prahara); 

*13*11 « p&hela, p&^Ia * (pratha-illa ) ; MB. CW « v/P 6kh * 
(preks-) ; « pSell^t * (pr3clra) ; « puti < pflthl * 

(prosthika) ; C’ftCf « pSche » (proflchati) ; MB. C 9 ! 3 ? * pemi * 
(p8mma, preman); MB. c’ft*! « pele *, NB. C?C*I « phele » 
(pella’i, prerayati); MB. 9 tt^3 « pausi * (pravpsa) ; 

« p&risl * (prativcsin) ; MB. 9 f\ftf1 « p&rlcha * (pratlksaka-) ; 
’ltd > 9 fFf « piise > pise * (pravisati) ; <1^1 « pftitha * stairs, 
foundation (pratistha-) ; etc., etc. 

In the interior of words, [p] is from — 

OIA. * -tp- » > MIA. « -pp- » : * up&je * (utpadyate) ; 

* upare * (utpatayati) ; 

OIA. «-p-» > MIA. « -mp- * : « plp(i)ra », OB. 

« pimpida * (cf. Skt. pipllika) ; *Tf*l * stp$, * curse (*sampa = 
sapa : cf. abhisampata) ; 

OIA. « -pp- * : f^«l « piputy * (pippall) ; « j&ty-pipi * a kind 

of bird (pippaka, pippika) ; 

OIA. « -py- * > MIA. « -pp-, -mp- * : « rupa * (rupya-) ; Cat’ll, 

Cat’ll « kh5pa, kbdpa * hair done into a knot (*ksupya- ? or 
ksumpa- ?) ; * jhapan^, * (yapya-yana) ; 

OIA. « -pr- » > MIA. « -pp- » : ff 9 ! « chip^ » a fast boat (ksipra ; 
or < desi sippa shell ?) ; ^t 9 ! « bap$ » father (vapra) ; 

OIA. « -mp- » : ffTl * cftpS » (campaka-) ; #1*1 « kSp^l » (kamjwt) ; 
N B. « s&pura * basket, pot (samputa-) ; 

Also in desi words : « top&r^L * crown, helmet, « tupl * hat ; 

Et 9 !, ft 9 !, J 9 ! « \/c8p, cip, cup » press (cf. Saur. Ap. campijja’i= 
akramyatg) ; St 9 !'? « capir^t * slap (cf. Skt. carpata < ?) ; ft 9 ! 
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« \J chSp * to print ; « h&r^pl * basket , snake-charmer's 

basket ; * sip^t * libation-pot (debt sippa —shell, oyster shell), 

etc. ; 

OIA. « -rp- * > MIA. « «pp- * : *t*f, <fj*f « kap?t, kliip^ * sheath 
(*skarpa, karpa > MIA. khappa, kappa) ; « kSpftrql * 

(karpa-ta) ; * khSp^tra * tile (khappara-) ; « kap3$0 * 

(kSrpasa); OB. « kapur^ * (karppura); ?f*f « dapqt * (darpa); 
« sapql * (sarpa) ; 3ft *f « sape * (samarpayati) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -sp- * : Sft « bhap# * (bhappa, *b&ppha, bSspa), by trans- 
position of aspiration. 

OIA. « -tm-, -tv-*: « apAn^ » (appan-, cf. Girnar Afiokan 

atpa- = atman) ; the affix -’R, -*R| « -pAn^, -pAna* (MIA. 
• -ppana- < -tvana *) ; « chapar^ * bedstead with frame for 

curtains (chatvara). 

Cases of [p] by deaspiration of [ph] are rare intially in Bengali, 
but quite common intervocally and finally. Through unvoicing of [b] 
we get [p] in a few cases : e.g., « pSp^rl * petal beside ’Tfa'ft * pab^trl * 

(parva-) ; the curious sis. « adopS * at all, in the least < 

« adobe »<« Adowe * for Sanskrit « ad5u * [adou] -floe. aff. « -e* ; etc. 

v 

[p] in is. words is doubled in the groups « -pr-, -pi-, -py- *. In some 
sUs., « -sp- * has giveu [p] : c.g., « pArAs^ * (spam), « pAstA * 

(spasta). 

In foreign words, intervocal [p] frequently is from [f] of Persian, 
Portuguese, English : see infra. 

279. Bengali 5i» [ph, f, f] . 

Initially, it is from OIA., MIA. « ph- * : « pbAty * (pbala) ; 

« phAlar^ * feast (phal&hara) ; *F*Tl « phAla * (pbalaka-) ; 

« phag^ * (phalgu) ; « phagun^ » (phalguna) ; ^t*l 

« phalli * (phala) ; C^*Tl « pbena * (phena-) ; f « phu * sound 
of blowing with the mouth (cf. phutkara) ; ^ « phuty * fower 
(phulla) ; * ph&ki * emptiness, laziness, < negligence 

(phakkikS<?) ; * pht$* circimference<belly (phan<Ja < ?), 

etc. 
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Also from OIA. « p* *, by aspiration : * pbata * float of quill in 

angling line ( ? patra-) ; « phSs^ * (pasa) ; 

« ptefigCsM * grasshopper (patagga) ; MB. $*T«f « pb&I&i)gft * 
jump, leap (? plavagga : sis.) ; C*K*1 « phele * < MB. C*iCT 
« pele * (pella'i, prerayati) ; « phaur^t * ( bamboo ) stick with 

big joints (? parva) ; etc. 

OIA. « sp-, sph- * > MIA. « pb- * > Bengali [phj : 5R as in 
« phas^ka * to slip away, to lose touch with (conn, with 
y/spfS ?) ; « phute * (sphutyati) ; 3Ffd> « phabe » (*sph}tyati, 

phatta'i) ; SFftf? * phare * (sphBbayati); C?t?t « phora * (spbota-) ; 
3ft *1 « phalli * jtimp (sphala) ; « ph&r^sa, phar^cha * 

clearing of darkness, dawning (y/sphar, y/sphur); 3j»t^ * ph3u * 
excess, addition, extra on little articles sold (sphati — *sph5tuka) ; 
stss. « phatik^ * (sphatika), « phurti * (sphurti), etc. 
[ph] in the middle of words is from — 

OIA. « -mpli- * : C’ft^ « g5ph^ * (gumpha) ; « laph$ * (lampha) ; 

OIA. « -rpb- » : MB. JTl^l « naphae * for sypfM * laphae * coquettes 
(ef. y/rapli, varphati, ramphati, raphati = goes, Moves ) ; 

OIA. « -tuph- > *-tph- * > MIA. « -pph- » : OB. « kaphala * 
(kapphala, *katphala, katuphala) ; 

OIA. * -sph- * > MIA. « -pph- * : MB. * apbalo * 

(asphalayati). 

Some words in [ph] are obscure in Beugali : e.g., C3pC?Tl < 

« pliGro, pharua * goblet, water-pot ( originally = with a broad brim ? cf. 
y/sphara) ; « phika, pheka * pale ; « phik-by&tha * 

sudden pain in the chest, side or stomach ( < paksa ?) ; C*lt 5 'f1 • gbpba * cave, 
also « gumpha * (cf. guha); * pheu * jackal, jungle dog (cf. pheru : 
onomatopoetic ?) ; f3p?T * y/ phir * to turn ; « phatyto * excess; C^PlI 

< « phPso < phasua » fibre (conn, with « arisu * ?); fwl 

« phig(g)a * a tiny bird ; « pb&ria > phorc » middle-man, a 

dealer who buys up from the producer ; « phara * impending danger; 

* phip(h)ar^ * confusion (cf. OB. bhabharl-, Skt. bharbhara) ; 

etc., etc. 
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In the dialectal word « lapb^ra », beside « labors » vegetable 
hotch-potch with pumpkin , there is [ph] from < -p- < -b- < -u- » (« alabu, 
lau, lau + > *labd5 * : cf. ’srfPTtW * adobe * from « adiu+e *, p. 511). 

[ph] occurs in foreign words, for « f *. 

280. Bengali [b]. Initially, it is derived from — 

OIA. « dv- * > MIA. (non-Migadhl) « b- * > OB. « b- » : 

* bari * (dvadaSa), « bai^ » (dvivifiSati), etc. ; 

OIA. * -p- * > Second MIA. « -v- » > OB. « b- * : AW 

* b&ise, b&se * (*uvaisa‘i, upavisati) ; « b&ithS * to sit down, 

a paddle for rowing, « b&Ifchl > b5tl * large knife 

toith a wooden seat-handle for slicing vegetables (upavista-) ; 

OIA. « b- * : MB. « bihi » (bahu) ; « b&k^rft * (barkara-) ; 

* bujhe » (budhyati) ; MB. ^ « budhl * (buddhi-); c^*l 
« bclqt » (bilva) ; if * bud# * (bindu) ; * bahir# * (cf. 

bahya); MB. « bala * youth, hoy (balaka-) ; fafo «bici» 
(blja ? ; vftya- ?) ; fa®] « bil^t * heel, marshy hollow (bila) ; 3t«| 
« ban# * (bana) ; Tf^T» « babul#, bab^la * acacia tree 

(barbnla) ; « badli# * (bandha) ; OB. « bahira * (badhira) ; 

« b&hera * (MIA. bahe#aa, OIA. bibhitaka) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « br- » : ^5 « bam&n#, bamun# * (brShmana ) ; C^tE*l, 

« bole > bile * (bravlti, MIA. bolla'i) ; 

OIA. « m- » : C^t®l « bol# * (mukula); if, « y/buj, buj * 
close ( as eyes), fill up {-f mudr-y- ?) ; 

OIA. « v- * : ^5 « b&u * (vadhu) ; ^ « biy < b&he » (vahati) ; 

^1 « ba * (vita) ; ^1 « M * (vama) ; 31^ « b$k# * (vakra ) ; ^ 
« baj# » (vajra) ; * ban# * (vanyS) j * b§ul# * (vatula) ; 

CA * biyS, be * (vivaha) ; « bis# * (vinsati) ; M B. fw* 

« bisftre * (vismarati) ; « ber# * (vesta) ; « b&nSr&s! * 

(viranaslya) ; etc., etc. Also in sts. and is. words, Skt. « v- * 
becomes [b]. 

OIA. « vy- * : ^i, i\*Q * bi, bao * (vyama) ; * bakhin^ » 

(vyakhyaua) ; * bagl4 * (vyaghra) ; * b65ri * 

(vyapara-) ; MB. « b&nharl * wife (vyavabariki slave- 
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woman), see pp. 345, 384 ; « beg# * frog (vyagga) ; sts. ^t5|^| 

« bag#ra » (vyaghata-). 

Interior [b] represents — 

01 A. « -<Jv- » > MIA. « -bb- * : Stfal * cha(b)bis# * (saijviri- 

sati) ; 

OIA. « -mb- *, mainly in sins. : C*(^ * nebu » (nimbuka), (see 
pp. 366, 367) ; 

OIA. * -mr- * > MIA. «-mb-*: J « ab# * (amra) ; J'jSrfal 
« ttba » (tamra-) ; 

OIA. « -rb- » > MIA. * -bb- » : « dubftl(a) * (durbala-) ; 

« ab# * tumor (cf . arbuda) ; 

OIA. * -rv- * > MIA. « -bb- * : stfaH * gaban& * to vaunt , to boast 
(garva) ; 5HH, f&ffa « cabiinit, cibana » to chew (yf carv) ; 

* dab# * round pot, green coco-nut (cf. dam) ; « s&b# * 

(sarva) ; 

OIA. « -v- * in stss . : * n&bb&i, n&bbui* (navati) ; MB. 

* jbbinS, * (j5bbana, yauvana) ; etc. 

Euphonic [b] from « w * : « adobe * at alt (« adowe = adau 

v 

+ -e * : see p. 511). 

[b] through deaspiration of [bfi] is common in medial and final 
positions in NB. 

By transference of aspiration, we have C^T*b « bon#, bfthin * 
(bhaginl). 

In a few cases, there is au intrusive [b] after « m * in OB. and MB. : 
see p. 367. 

Intervocal and final [b] in a few words has become vocalised to « u » : 
e.g., « phaura * a big stick (< pab#ra < parva-) ; as in 

« baud cul# * long hair in curls (Bers. « babr * lion, « babrl * lion-like 
— with wavy mane). 

In tss. aud stss., [bj occurs for both « b * and « v * ; and the sound 
as usual is lengthened (or doubled) before « r *, and in the groups « -bhy-, 
-bhr - ». 

For [b] in foreign words, see infra. 
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281. Bengali [bfi]. 

Initially, [bfi] represents — 

01 A. « b- *, by aspiration, spontaneous or transferred: e.g., 

« bhusi » (busa-) ; * bhut(u)rl * entrails, contents (as 

of the jack fruit') (busta, MIA. buttha); ^ « bhukha * (MIA. 
buhukkha<bubhuksa) ; « bh5p$ » (baspa) ;cf. « bbistl » 

water-carrier , from Persian « bihiStl * ; 

OIA. « bh- * : « bhat^ * boiled rice (bhakta) ; 'S'fa * bhSlft * 

(bhadra-) ; fes? * bhinijt * separate (bhinna) ; * bhlj^ * 

(bhanja) ; * bhikh^ * (bhiksa) ; « bhara * rent, hire 

(bhataka, v/bhf ) ; « bbSr^t * (bhauija); « bhfti » 

(bhumi) ; * bh&r&sa * hope, reliance (bharavasa-) ; 

« bhetyki * magic (cf. Skt. y/bhal see, tc«*[ \/bhel see) ; etc., etc.; 

OIA. * -bby- * : f^$?f « bhit&rJjt * (abhyantara) ; « \/bbij * be 

drenched (abhyanj); « bhir^t * crowd (? abhyat-); 

OIA. « bhp-, bhr- » : ' 3 > P I « bbolgt, bhul# * mistake, confusion 

(bhrama + MIA. -alia, -ulla) ; CStTOl * bhomqlrB * for 
« *bh&8ra * (bhramara-); * bhai * (bhratp-) ; « v^bhBj * 

to fry (^/bhrajj) ; <®tsr * bhajijl * (bhratf-java) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « m- *, through the transposition of following « h » : '&5 ^ 

bbais$, * bh&ysa * (*mhaisa, m ah i lisa, mahiga) ; C®^1 

« bhera * (*mheda-, meha-<Ja-, mesa-), beside C^l « mefS » ram. 

In the interior of a word [bfi] is derived from — 

OIA. « -bhy- * : « sabhar^t * place-name in Dacca district 

(sabhy&gSra) ; « abhag * smearing all over the body, as oil 

(abhyagga) ; 

OIA. « -bhr- * : Juft'S * Sbh^ * light cloud, mica, * ab^ehS * 

for *5rp»$1 « *abhA-cha * hazy (abhra) ; 

OIA. * -rdhv- * : MB. « ubha * erect t standing (ubbha, non- 
Magadhl, < urdhva); 

OIA. « -rbh- * : « ubhiya ja\Va » disappear , as camphor 

when left in the air (ubbhaa, udbhfta) ; ^53 « ubh&r * be in 
excess, descend (ud + v/bbf, bhar) ; * gabhur^ * youth, 
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young man (garbha-rupa) ; « gSbhlnql, gRbln^l *, 

used generally of cattle (garbhinl) ; 

OIA. « -rv- * > MIA. « -bb- * > « -bh- * in fs^t?| « nibbSy » beside 
« nibfty * (*nibbavei, nirvapayati) ; MB. ^ « s&bh& » 
beside JR « s&b&, sarva » > « sabba » (influence of ts. « sabhS » : 
see p. 319 ) ; 

OIA. « -hv- * > MIA. « -bbh- * : *f$s, « jibhql > jibql * (jibbha, 

jihvS) ; fa*©*! « bibh&l^ * (bibbhala, vihvala). The old traditional 
pronunciation of Skt. « -hv- * in Bengal was fbbfl], e.g. } 
[abbflan] = « Shvana *, now= [aofian], and [$}ibbfia] as a is. 
word is now yielding to [Jgiufla]. 

OIA. « -mbh- * is reduced to [m] in Bengali ; but an intrusive [bfi] 
after [m] is found in some cases in Bengali (see p. 367) : cf. 
OB. (Sarv&nanda) « bambhana- » = NB. * bSmftnijl, 

bamunql * (brahmana) ; eMB. (SICK.) * cSmbhell • for 

« camell * a flower, Hind. « camell * ; Oriya « ambhe, 
tumbhe » = ^Ttfsf, « ami, tumi * (amha-, tumha-). 

In f%T>| « bhita * homestead, mound, ruin-mound, from * *bhitta *, 
beside OB. * hitta, hitti, vifci *, etc. (see p. 66), the « bh * seems to be 
falsely restored, on the analogy of « y^bhu > .^/ho *, « -bharuja- >-handl », 
etc., also probably influenced by the word « bhitti *. The word « bhanji * 
sneezing in OB. (Sarv/inanda), = NB. ftfl * hlcl * (from an earlier 
« *hahcl », cf. Skt. « hafiji *, which is onomatopoetic), also seems to show 
a falsely ‘restored’ « bh- *. 

A number of « bh- * words in Bengali remain unexplained : e.g., 
CSSpfl * bh8d5 * a lumbering fellow, fat and foolish ; « bhftrl * fat in the 

belly ; « bhek&t^, bhckgLtl * a fish ; <5^ « bh&r&g », beside 

C^t^sf « b(h)5rig * trumpet ; OB. « bhabh&rl * coquetry, cf. Skt. 
« bharbhara * confusion — NQ. « bhab^rank » to get contused', 

« bhltt * wine-still ; « bhata * a ball, the egg-fruit (*batta-, vftta-?) ; 

<5tfr « bhStl, bha$a *, beside '©t5l, « bhltl, bhita * ebb-tide, low 

land, down country (v/bhf ?) ; « bhauliya * a kind of boat ; ^^1 

« bhur5 * powder ; c^Sl * bhesta » mix-up , etc., etc. 
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[bfi] occurs in ts. words ; and in foreign words, it commonly represents 
the [v] of Portuguese, and occasionally of English. 

(6) Dropping of OIA. Intervocal Stops in MIA. 

282 . This has been described before, pp. 83*85, 252-253, 338-845, 
433. In a very large number of cases, the genuine tbks, with elision have 
been replaced b y'tss. and stss., so that in most NIA., and especially in 
Bengali, the elision as a characteristic thing in the phonology of the native 
element is generally lost sight of. Examples need not be given here : they 
will be found in the pages referred to, and passim. 

Loss of intervocal « -p- » in a case like STfaT « nare » is not able , 
Assamese « noware » (na parayati), is Old Bengali, the « -p- » being changed 
to « -v- » or « -w- * in Late MIA. Sporadic cases of loss of 6tops occur in 
MB. In a few words in MB., [<J>r] is lost : e.g., 51^*1 « tSuty,cSuty * 

< earlier « t5rul& * (in the * £unya-PurSna ’) ( = tanijula) ; MB. 

« p&ilft * fell for « pftrilA » (paijia + ilia, patita-), through the analogy 
of k&il& *, and cf. also ‘ BihSrI * * dhail * caught (dhrta 4- 

w w w * 

alia) j and * hSrlsalfc * room for cooking-pots, kitchen > Late 

MB. « hSsyaty = hlisSty * > NB. ctpj?j « hgsety * kitchen. 

Elision of intervoeal consonants of NB. in the Chittagong dialect 
has been noted before, e.g ., at p. 454. 

The reduction of the single intervocal aspirates to [R] in Bengali 
is illustrated below : see under [fi]. 

[II] Thb Nasals: New Bengali [g, n, m] ; Old and 
Middle Bengali [n, ft, ji], 

283 . The five class nasals of Skt., « g n, n, n, m, », as well as 
« anusvara », figure in Bengali orthography, but in the language they 
have passed through many vicissitudes. OIA. and MIA. « anusvara » 
has disappeared from Bengali or has resulted in a mere nasalisation (see 
pp. 358-359). In tss. and stss., Skt. « anusvara » figures, but it has taken 
up a [g] pronunciation now : probably in Magadhl Apabhransa it had 
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become [ft] (see p. 244-). This [g] or [ft] pronunciation was current 
in Bengal in the 7th century ; witness, for example, the spelling « sagfc&la » 
for « samSc&la » in the Tipperah inscription of LokanStha, and also « vagsS » 
for « vande » in the inscription of Midhava-varman of Koggoda. The 
use of « g » for the « anusvara » occasionally crops up in inscriptions in other 
parts of India, but it seems that there it was only sporadic, and the [g] 
value was the one which early became established in Bengal, and in Eastern 
India generally. The « anusvara » thus having developed the [g] pronuncia- 
tion in the East, it ceased to be used in Bengali-Assamese and Oriya ortho- 
graphy for class nasals, a practice which is continued elsewhere in India. A 
Bengali will read as [ndgdo] and not as [nondo], = tjfku as 

[pogtjit] and not as [ponijit], = as [kogbol] rather than [kombal] ; 
and a recent attempt at spelling-reform in Bengali by simplifying com- 
pound consonants like % Hf, % ft, % ® etc. to ?$, tft, V5, tft, 
according to the pan-Iudiau usage, has failed. 

284 . * -g-, *n- * occurred only before their corresponding class 
consonants in 01 \ ., and « -gg- » is also found. MIA. « n- » initial, « -fin- » 
intervocal occur (e.g. t Pali nana = jnana, anna = anya), but initial « g- » 
and intervocal single « -n-, -g- * as well as * -gg- * are not found. In Old 
Bengali, the sound of [g] occurred only before the guttural stops and 
aspirates, and probably also for « anusvSra * in Iss. ; and « n * [ji] was 
found, only as a reduced nasal before the palatals in tbhs ., and as a full 
sound in tss. In New Bengali, [g] occurs in final and intervocal positions 
only : it is derived from. MIA. « -gg- *, and is written intervocally as ft, $, 
* -gg-, -g- * and finally as ft, $, ? * -gg*,-g, -n ». What is $ [g] in New 
Bengali was*ft, ft [*g], [*gg-] cr [*vg] in Middle Bengali (see pp. 360, 361, 
363, 364). 

The modern value of the letter $ is [g]. But in MB., the value was 
that of a nasalised bilabial semi-vowel or spirant — of [ft] or [*u] . The 
Modern Bengali name for the letter which is [53, 35, 53], is on the 
basis of this old pronunciation. In MusalmanI Bengali (see pp. 210-212), 
« win > w£ » in Persian words, and « ft * of Hindustani, are written $, 
following the MB. usage : e.g,, * noSeriga = noserftl », Persian 
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« NoSSrwSn * ; *tt$ * pfigS = p£ft * = Hind. « ptw, pSft *. This intervocal 
« ft * of OB. originated from a single intervocal « -m- » of MIA., in the 
Late MIA. period, and it is a development to be noticed in all NIA. 
languages except Sinhalese. In MB., this « ft * became a nasalisation 
of the contiguous vowel, and the glide element remained in Early MB. 
— a * ft » as before, when the contiguous vowel was a back sound, and a 
*~y » sound when it was a front one. Possibly this palatal modification 
of the glide, from [ft] to [j~, “j] or [ji], took place as early as OB. times. 
The [ft] pronunciation was not indicated by the historical spelling with 
q«m* in OB.: e.g., OB. « sagkama *, = [jaknftD], whence NB. 

[jkko] , and OB. JTftt « $aml * = [/afti, j&jii ?], whence NB.^tt [/<!>]• 
In Early MB., as in the $KK., either the « candra-bindu » was used, e.g., 
« k8y&rl (for $, see p. 341), k8&rl = koft&rl * (kumarl), 
C#t# « kS&lT, kOy&ll = koft&Il * (komala-), rfNl « sSftrft = 
soft&ra » (sumara-, y/smar), beside a Sanskritised « smaftrl- », and 

* pSarft = *p&ftar5 * (prabala) ; or J| « m * was used, following 
tbe old spelling, e.g., * fcSml = safti = sanl * (svSmi) ; or the <rp, 

« n, fl“ * was introduced, as in « sdn3r- * (sumara, y/smar), C’lt’Tlf^P 

« gosafil » (gosvaml). 

As yet there is no use of \§ « g * for the « ft * sound in the $KK. 
In MB. orthography from the 15th century, \5 « g * and * n * became 
established for the sounds of « ft * and « ft > ~y * respectively, in addition 
to the « candra-bindu », and the employ of sf « m * fell into desuetude. NB. 
has lost the glides entirely, and uses $ and <sp no more, and simply employs 
the * candra-bindu *. Cf. Middle Oriya of the 15th century, as in the 
inscriptions, « saanti » (« samanta » : also New OriyS « santanl » title of 
•respect for ladies ), « c&ar& * (caraara). 

Examples of change of OIA. single intervocal « -m- » to nasalisation, 
with or without the glide element, in Bengali : 

%8*l1 « Sola *, beside « Sm^tla * (amalaka-) ; ^Slt?, * S§4, 

Si » (amisa ) ; « Seay » sips water > washes mouth after eating 

(acamati) j MB. ($KK.) « uda5 » (uddama) ; the affix "§ « -8 *, as in 

MB. and dialectal Bengali (North), 1st person, present tense, < MIA. 
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« -ama, -amu=a#a, -aflhi * = OIA. « -amah » : e.g., * k&r8 * (karama, 

*karamah = kurmah), 5C*fl « c&IS » (calSmah), etc. (there may be some 
influence of C$1, * h8, *hafl * < « aham » in this) ; MB. 

* kuft&r^t, ko#&r$ * prince, NB. C^TSt*, C$t*t* « kogar^t, k5Sr^ * a surname 

(kumara) ; MB. C?f<S»l « koft&li- * (komala) ; MB. « katfur *, 

OB. « kamaru = kuftaru » (KSma-rupa) ; ^pS 9 !. ^t^ 9 !, beside TpWl™ 
^t'5 9 I1 * k88ty, klfila, kam^la » (kamala -) ; MB. ^£p1, NB. « khunS-, 
khiig * a coarse silk stuff (ksumS, ksauma -) ; sfj « gl * (grama) ; 

« g&i * (gr&mika ) ; MB. « gotfae * passes (time) (*gamapayati ) ; 

C’tPTt^ « gosli * lord, master, a Faisnam guru (gosvamin) ; MB. cffo, 
NB. «c&flr&k$, ciuk^ (p. 34-8), c&m&k^ * (cf. Skt. camat-) ; 
* jamai *, commonly pronounced [fgaoai] (jimStf) ; « joan^= 

joln^ * (yamanl) ; MB. (SKK.) « jhloe » with a pumice-stone, cf. NB. 

« jhama *, p. 480 ; ^ « thii * (sthaman) ; tfl «d8 * a surname beside 
*fT*l * dam£ » (< « -daman * in personal names like « Rudra-dSman, Indra- 
daman », etc .) ; j£^ 1, C<( « dhfia > dh8a * (dhuma-) ; srl « na = nft * 

indeed (nama), e.g., as in C* sit trit ^tfil C*l *1 ®Rl (p. 266), tflCTrt 
•Tl * oso na * do come in ( = avisata nama ) ; C*f t5l, C^t'St « y/nSa, noiHra * 
to bend (namava-); MB. « neall = neftall » (navamallika) ; OB. 

♦f^Tl « paua = paua * (Second MIA. paiima- < paduma = padma ) ; 

*fl»l * pam = pa(i)n = pSni, p8(i)n* a surname, beside the Sanskrit 
form « pramanika * ; 31 « b£ * (vama) ; 31, 3t« « b8, b85 * (vyama) ; 

« bhfli * (bhumi); MB. ^1, NB. « bhuna, bhuiya» (bhaumika-); C*11 
« mo = mS » (mama) ; C* I « r6 * (loman, roman), beside CSTpfll « r8S *; 
W * sape * (samarpayati) ; MB. « sowire * (sumara’i, smarati) ; MB. 

jftvgsj « saft&l& * (syamala) ; * slko < *slk8 *, OB. « sagkama » 

(sagkrama) ; « sft(li)i * (slraanta-); « sSt^ra » a surname 

(samanta-raya) ; *[ ps^t 9 ! * sSotal^ » a Santal (samanta-pSla) ; « sli » 

lord, God (svSmin) ; MB. (&KK.) (rf'N « s8a * (sama-) as in 

* kana-sSa * touching the edge ; « he6t * (hemanta) ; etc., etc. The 

« candra-biudu » is normally omitted when the word has a nasal : seep. 362. 

There is loss of this nasalisation from « -m- » in some words. The 
reason for this cannot be determined, and the language is rather capricious : 
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e.g., * k&dlS, kado » (kardama) ; the affix ^ « -i * of the verb 

1st person (<« -*ivfri, *-imi = -&mi, -ami* : fffa * c&li • < « califti, calimi, 
calami*: see p. 851); « anS-gonS * coming and going, OB. 

« awana-gawana * (agamana- + gamana-) ; 

(see p. 872). Cf. « b&nwarl, benwSrl * a name 

(vana-mall), from the Hindi. 

The reverse process of nasalising spontaneously a « -w- » sound, 
either original (i.e. = « -v- * in Skt.) or derived ( e.g ., from « -p- » of OIA.) 
is also found, in both tbhs. and else. This trait is one inherited from MIA. 
by NIA : see p. 368 ff. Examples : * kachimql » (kacchapa) ; MB, 

fVpT « gimfi, » (grlva) ; « chatim# * (saptaparna) : an intermediate 

stage is found in MB. * cbahiy&nft, chStl&nft * (as in the 

!§KK.); |Te3, * chue > chOy * tojiches (*chumva‘i, chuva'i = 

spfsati) ; MB. * cham&nl, chaftini * beside NB. * chaunl * 

awning (< *chawanl, *chadapanika) ; ft>$1 * clya * flattened rice (* ciflritjaa-, 
cipitaka-) ; OB. (Sarv&uanda) « jamala * for « *jd#ala = jo\frala *, NB. 
CTBrW, CSffaK C^t 5 ! « jSal^l, joaty, joty * yoke (yuga+-ala); MB. (&KK.) 
C’fWiT « pSar& * (prabala) ; sis. faffa « pidim^t * (pradlpa: p. 857); sts 
« b&stum^ * (vaisnava) ; MB. "ft®*? « 6aw&n& * (Sravana); etc., etc. Cf. 

w 

Western Hindi « puhaml = ppthivl *, Old Rajasthani « gemara, hemara = 
gajavara, hayavara *, Maithill « nenocha = nepathya * adornment, etc. 

Intervocal « -m- * of NB., from MIA. « -mb-, -mm-, -mh- *, even 
tends to be pronounced as « -w’- * in NB., and the « -w- * sound is actually 
arrived at in a few instances (cf. * Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,* §31) : 
e.g., beside * uana, u#an&, uraanfc * heating, warming 

(*umhavana, = Skt. usma). The Chittagong dialect characterises itself by 
changing the derived « -m- * of Common Bengali to a nasalisation: e.g., 

[ai] = « ami * I, [tui] = « tumi * yon, [k5ra] = « kumqlrS * 
pumpkin ; etc. 

In MB. there was also change of intervocal « -b- * to « -m- », for 
which see below, § 288. 

$ « g * is used for « w - * < « m » in MB. : this fact brings about the 
interchange between ?, $ [g] and [m] in some cases in NB. Generally, 
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where an [m] or [g] closes a syllable, one can be used for the other in 
NB., or a nasalised vowel can be used for either. Thus, 

[amla, a5la] beside a rather rare^®^ [agio] (=5malaka-); ^Tf6Wl» 
[acjbmka, acfogka] suddenly, [gfiomta, gfiogta] veil, cf. 

Hind. « ghuggha$ * ; $®ft [gfiumji, gfiugji] coloured thread worn 

round the waist ; ^ift, ^®ft [thumri, thugri] a kind of melody, 

[apim, apig] opium (Perso-Arab. « afyum *) ; OB. * kamanl * 
a grain, NB. [karoni, kagni] (Skt. kaggu); CCTSl, 

[(Jfiemcja, <Jfieg/a] a drum (also with q « dh- *) ; [bfiimrul] hornet, 

for *fe5f3F»| [bfiigrul] (=bhfggarola) ; etc. Cf. CTTSPb [botum, 

botag] button (Portuguese « botaS * [butau]), etc. 

285. The [p] sound in Bengali. 

Just as ® « g » denoted the sound of * w * in MB., so tip « n * [p] was 
used for the nasalised palatal glide, « ~y », which, after all, is acoustically 
not very much different from the palatal nasal « n ». fcp « fii « would stand 
for * I *, or « yl *, as well as for « %r * when fronted to « *y * in connex- 
ion with « e * or « i * : words like « mui *, fTt « bhfii », « sfti *, 

« khuiya *, « g&i *, would be written ?[fcp « mufii *, ^jjfcp, 

*MPl, *ltfcp> as well as « muyi *, |fy, t*! tftfa etc. « gayen^t * 
singer is also found spelt as $ttWp?f « gahen^t ». Even initially, we find, 
in rare cases no doubt, tip for 4, ^ I- * : e.g ., in a 17th cen. MS. 

(VSP., p. 665), occur C^tlS, for = NB. «ihlke» to 

him, he (honorific); [daga] forms its adjective [dego], and 

the [g] is first changed to the palatal [p] through the influence of the 
preceding [e] to C'SMsI, which is now written and pronounced 

[$eo], e.g., * <j<5yo plpra * big black ants. ^?(?| « bhay$l§a * 

made of buffalo-milk, from « bhais^t * « mahisa *, is found as '©•ip^l 
« bb&n&sa * ; and we get even fiftipl « mina » beside fWl « miy£ * a 
title of respect, a common term of address for Mohammedans from the Persian 
« miySn, miyS » a title of respect. The conjunctive participle affix ^ « -i », 
« -iya * is nasalised in West Bengali ; and one way of writing this * -I, 
-iyi » is with tip — fcp, ^lipf, t£pt, which spelling is plentiful in MB. MSS. : 
e.g., having eaten, having done, etc. The 


use 
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of « n * is a noticeable thing in the graphic system of the SKK., as 
of most MSS. from West Bengal : and we even find the « candra-bindu » 
superscribed on — e.g., TteTffV « feanhaiil * for « kSnhai * (kfsna), where 
the syllable « ai * gets its nasalisation merely through the preceding « n ». 

« s&me * > « *s&#e » > « sftne * instrumental post-position = with, 

now occurs as « s&ne * [/one] in NB.; and « thliye * > <$!% 
« $heys », c fcwp « thene * in the place near-by = with, has become, by the 
reverse process, « therje * iu the Calcutta Colloquial. 

In eMB., as it is clear, 43 had lost its [ji] value, and had become a 
mere nasalised frontal vowel, or a nasalised frontal semi-vowel [e, 1]. The 
name which the letter <£p has in NB., namely [13, la], preserves its old 
value. The use of 1 $ has all but disappeared in NB., being found only 
in a few words like faiipl, and in some old-fashioned spellings like tft’Ttfcp 
« gosSni » ; and in the ts. word ffSnl « yacnS », the unique and unfamiliar 
group 15 , FjiP «cfi * is pronounced as «-cig(g)a» for « -cina * [^acj'ig(g)a,-e]. 

286. [n] in Bengali. 

The letter for [n], *1^ is freely used in Bengali orthography, not only 
in iss. but also in tbh . and foreign words, although no Bengali can 
pronounce the sound properly without training. Its occurrence in ibh. 
words is due to two things. Firstly, it occurs as a relic of an earlier state 
of things when the [n] pronunciation obtained in MIA., and probably 
also in Old Bengali ; and secondly, where the «| has been restored, with an 
eye to the spelling obtaining in the Skt. prototypes — e.g., in words like 
« kik&n^r <Ff«i « kan# », 0*11*11 « sona *, <it*tfa * banSnql * spelling 
(=kai)kana, karna, s varna, varnana) ; and in a few instances, it is purely 
arbitrary, as in « rani * queen (but cf. Oriya « ran 4, r5ni », MarBthl 
« rani *), beside « rani » (rajni) (see pp. 226-227). In foreign words, 
supposed affinity or actual resemblance in form with native or ts. words 
having «| is responsible for spellings like ^Silt*l « h&yrSn * troubled, ^^t*l 
« ph&rman * royal order, C^faf*! « koran * the Koran ( = Persian « hayran, 
farman », Arabic « qur 9 an- »), « n&rmm5n * (English Norman ), etc. 

The fact that Bengali orthography is modelled on that of Skt., which allows 
only groups like « -nd-, -rn- », and not « -n<J-, -rn- » (and « -ijfc- *, but not 
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« .fit-, -st- *), is responsible for our writing st®( s 0*ibl^ « g&b(h)&rn^ment^ * 
government, « ig(g)^lfinij^ » England etc. with « n *. 

In Late MB., there is always confusion between <1 and as in NB., 
which indicates that the cerebral sound was lost, [n] has been dentalised 
in the Biharl dialects, as well as in Eastern Hindi and Typical Western 
Hindi (Braj-bbftkhS, Hindustani) ; also in Assamese. The use of [”f] 
for [n] is confined among scholars and Sanskritists in the Biharl and Hindi 
tracts, and [~r] with the audible flap is the result of an attempt to pronounce 
[n] through Sanskrit influence. Oriya alone of the Magadhan languages 
preserves this sound. It seems likely that Bengali possessed it in the Early 
MB. period. The Oriya name for the letter « n » is « &nfi » and the Bengali 
« an& » [ano] : the prothetic « &, a * indicates the glide sound that came 
initially in pronouncing * n ». The Dame « an& » is now getting to be 
old-fashioned in Bengal, the schools now teach the learned name « murdh&nyfi 
n& * which the Bengali-speaker ordinarily reduces to [moddfianno no : ] or 
[moddfian(:)o] . 

It is difficult to determine when the [n] pronunciation became 
obsolete in Bengali. There is no regularity in the matter of « n * and 
« n » in the Cary&padas ; nor, again, in the &KK. But the MSS. of these 
works use « n » with a persistence which is quite remarkable. The &KK., 
for instance, writes the Bengali equivalent of the « * with « n * — 

^t«l « jan », 124 times, and with « n *, « jSn *, only 7 times. The 

Caryapadas have the same root with « n » 8 times, with « n » 3 times. 
OriyS has the cerebral, « jan *. Can it be taken to mean that in OB. 
and MB., to the end of the 14th century, the [n] sound existed, but there 
was a general confusion in its employment, as a preliminary to its dis- 
appearance frem speech ? Doubtless there was some established phonetic 
habit in the matter of the use of [n] and [n] in OB. and MB., but the 
irregularity of the orthography in the MSS. misleads us. Sarv&nanda 
spells a number of words with « n » : this, as Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra 
Vidyanidhi suggests (VSPdP., 1326, pp. 87-88), most probably is in 
accordance with Old Bengali pronunciation. But no law regarding the 
occurrence of « n » can be deduced from it : c.g., « upalani = udvartaua » ; 
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« kamana = *k5#ana=kaggu * ; « jhampSna=y5pya-y3na *; « tel5va.nl », 
but « plthavanl » ; « trimana * = NB. dialectal «tig(g)5n^*; 

« babhinf-Sthl = brahmanika-yasti- * ; « rasauna = Skt. lasuna*; «tina= 
tj-na » ; « blyana = NB. c^Rl benS = Skt. vlrana * ; besides a fear other 
words. 

In the absence of other evidence, OriyS cerebralisation should suggest 
for us some clue as to the habits of OB. and MB., and certainly of Mag. 
Ap. But although Modern Oriya is pretty definite, Middle OriyS spelling, 
as in the 15th and 16th century inscriptions (see p. 107), is not fixed in 
this matter. Thus, for example, the word « man& * = plural affix (<man- 
ava), is mostly spelt with dental « n », but occurs with « n * in the inscrip- 
tion of 1542; we have « suni * having heard in inscr. of 1485, but « fiuni * 
in one of 1499 ; and both « maniki, maniki* in that of 1466. Judging 
from Modern Oriya, the principle of cerebralisation appears to have been 
this : intervocal « -n-, -n- » of 01 A. (in tbhx.) occur as « -n- * in OriyS; hut 
where a, double nasal of MIA. (from earlier consonant groups) results in a 
single intervocal nasal in Oriya, it is a dental nasal, except in a few words 
like * rau&, rani » king, queen, where the cerebralisation appears to be 
irregular and obscure. MagadhI Apabhraiisa may reasonably be expected to 
have had the cerebral intervocally only. There is no indication of cerebra- 
lisation of OIA. « -n- * in ASokan Prakrit, or in Pali, or again in the 
Brahml and KharosthI inscriptions. The cerebralisation of single * -n- » 
took place during the Second MIA. period when there seems to have been 
manifest a tendency towards it (as well as towards cerebralisation of 
« -1- *) in all Indo-Aryan. This tendency has died out now in Western and 
Eastern Hindi, in the Pah5rl speeches, in the ‘Biharl’ dialects, in Bengali- 
Assamese ; but it is still present in Lahndl and PanjSbl, Sindhl, Rajasthan 1- 
-Gujaratl, Marathi and Oriya. According to the grammarians of literary 
Prakrit, * n * in all positions became « n * in most of the Pkts. But in 
the Apabhraiisa stage, it would seem that initial * n- * was once more 
dentalised, but intro vocal « -n- * remained. In some cases, through 
Sanskrit influence, llh. forms of inherited words like * mana (manas), 
jana (jana), dana (dana), dina (dina), thana (sthana), panl (panlya) *, etc., 
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would tend to have the « n » 'corrected’ to the dental, at least in spelling, 
and in later times even in pronunciation, as it seems to have happened in 
the case of the OpyS « man& ». But so long as the cerebral normally 
continued to be the intervocal sound, popular speech would certainly treat 
tss. with intervocal « -n- * in the tbk. way ; just as at the present day, in 
Oriya, in MarStbl, in Gujaratl-RajasthSnl, aud in Panjabi, intervocal [n] 
in Sanskrit, Persian and even English borrowings frequently becomes [n] in 
the speech of the uneducated masses (at least according to the observation 
of the present writer). Similar conditions can reasonably be expected to 
have prevailed in Early NIA. 

It seems that cerebralisation as in Oriya prevailed in OB. and Early 
MB. But this is a mere assumption ; and it cannot be said to have held 
good for all the forms of Early MB. It is very likely that only the 
Western Bengal area, including West Bengali and Oriya, preserved 
cerebralisation in NIA. times. The genuine cerebral [n] (and not its Upper 
Ganges Valley substitute [*r]) seems to be still found intervocally in the 
dialects of extreme West Bengal (cf. LSI., V, Parti, pp. 91 ff. : in the 
transcriptions of specimens from this dialect, by Bengalis in the Bengali 
character, « ~r * has been used for [n], just as ^ « r * has been used for 
[l] — a common mistake found also in the Bengali attempt at representing 
phonetically the Oriya [n] and [J] : e.g., « muris^ * [munij] man- 
servant , 'Q * §uri » [juni] /laving heard, « jirisfjl * [$>iui£| 

article ( = Persian « jins *), * ara * [ana] anna, JTt^, * mftrus$ * 

[manuf] man, * up^trar^ » [apnar] of self, ’5^" « t&kh&ra * 

[tokhon] then, « jara * [jgjn] person, « sur^Llek * [Junlek] 

heard, « tri * [ani] having brought,, etc. ; so « s&k&r^ » [jokol] 

all, 'zrW'? * »kai$ * [ukaj] famine, « nik^ri * [nikli] having come 

out, etc.). 

In parts of Bengal, in the Proto-Bengali and OB. periods, [n] 
seems to have developed a [nt] pronunciation. A form like « dronta » for 
« drona > in the Lokanatha Inscription from Tipperah probably indicates 
the presence of this pronunciation as early as the 7th century. The 
occurrence in NB. of [t, *t] for [n] in some sis. words seems also to show 
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that : e.g., sts. « kipijtta * miser (kf pana-) ; as in fwfel 

« cik^ta mat! » (cikkana mfttikS) ; « phfttS » (phana-) ; « ke?t& » 

« katy-ki&ta » deep black, (also as a name « krist(y)l » 
(kfsna) ; C'Sfel « tSsti * (tfsnS) ; ^ [bo/tum] < *[boij l fI3^a] (vSisnava) ; 

fal* « bistii, bisfcu » (visnu). In the pronunciation of tss., the « n * in 
« sn » becomes [t~] in the old-fashioned pronunciation, e.g., [tu/tl] 
(tusnl), [u/t3] (usna), etc. ; and this leads to confusion between fe« §t » 
and ^ « sn » in writing — e.g., the common enough inscription in tobacco- 
dealers’ shops in Calcutta — * bistupurer^ utkjsnft 
tSmak^l » for Sfat* * bisnu-..., utkjrsta * the best tobacco from 

Vishnupur. The school is now changing the Old Bengali pronunciation 
[fc A", A] to a new [Jn]. (Cf. the common pronunciation of « sneha», 
?ft*f « snana * as [stefio, stfi:n]). Possibly [n] is the source of the [r] in 
m « sar^ » consciousness = OB. < sana = sana » (satfijna, MIA. sanna) (but 
cf. NB. Jft*( * san^t * gesture), and 'STfat'ft * anBrl * foolish, ignorant 
(annanj, ajiianin) (but cf. 'STfat^ « anarql * infrequented, unknown , as a 
place, which is probably from * annaa-da-, ajnSSta- *). 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it would be allowable to 
think that [n] existed as a phoneme in the Bengali language upto the 
middle of the eMB. period, at least in parts of West Bengal. From the 
beginning of the 15th century, probably, it ceased to exist as a cerebral. 

287. Bengali ‘ dental 1 [n] is really an alveolar sound. The cerebrals 
in Bengali are rather advanced : they are retroflex palato-alveolar sounds, 
i.e. sounds produced with the curled tongue-tip on the hard palate slightly 
above the teeth-ridge, and not exactly on the dome or arch of the palate : 
so that the change of the nasal [n] to alveolar [n] was a matter of course. 

Initially, Bengali [n] comes from — 

OIA. « n- * : »rl « nS * (na) ; « na = nS » (nama expletive, see 

p. 519) ; « n&i * I am not (na + i/as) : MB. « n&kh&tS * 

(naksatra-) ; * nat$ » (nattha, nasta) ; *rff% * nati » (naptp-) ; 

•Tfi> « nac^t * (nptya ) ; JTfSfl, *?Ti§1 « nag(g)a * (nagga- < nagna-) ; 

« nid^t * (nidrfi ) ; sts. CJft'jR, * notun^ », < MB, 

« n&utunfi, * (*nava-tana, nutana) ; •I’Bl « n&ya * (nava -) ; etc., etc. 
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The 06. and eMB. spellings with initial*! * n- * seem only to 
be a practice taken over from MIA. orthography : the pronun- 
ciation was that of [n] . 

01 A. « jn- * : dialectal Beng. 3t^?3, 31^93, 3t93, 31193 « naib&rql, 
nai(y)&r$, nayer^t * (also *lT^C9t3, « lai(h)or^t *) married 

woman's father's house (jnBti-gpha) ; 

OIA. « sn- » > MIA. * nh-, nh- * : 31, 3t?1 « \J na, nfiha * (^/nhS, 
y/snS), cf. sis . 3tf*F$ « napit^ * (ultimately from « ^/sna *, cf. 
Pali « nahSpita ») ; MB. C3? « nehi *, NB. « nei * affection, 
indulgence (sneha) ; 

Initial [n] in Bengali interchanges very frequently with [1], and occa- 
sionally intervocal [1], for which see under [1], below. 

In the interior of a word, [n] is from — 

OIA. « -jii- * > MIA. « -nn- * : <3|3l^ * anar^t * (annSa-<ja, ajiiata- 
ta) j f93f$ « bin&ti » petition (vinnattia, vijnaptika) ; 3t3 as in 
3t3 « hStyl-san^ * gesture with the hand (sanna, samjiia) ; 

OIA. « -n- »: often written *1 « n *: 3t3t*l, 3f3t3 [naran] (nBrayana) ; 
f3*E3 «kine * (krinati) ; 3*t*l1 « kana * (kBna-) ; 33 * ksftn^ 

=kh&n$ » (ksana) ; ^C*t « gune * (ganayati) ; 3*1 « p&n$* (pana); 
^*1, 3R « lunjjl, nun$ * (lavana); 9**11 « ph&na * (phana-) ; *t*t 
« san^l * (sana) ; 3t«| « SBnijl * (Sana) ; tSC3 « sune * (spnoti) ; 
*tt«3, 3t«3 « Saw&nfjl, sa- *, sis. fJ93, §t93 « ch(r)ab4n^ * 

(Sravana) ; etc., etc. ; 

OIA. « -nd- * : see p. S65 ; 

OIA. « -ny- * : + « pun^t » (punya) ; 

OIA. « -n- * > MIA., OB. « -n- * > 1MB. « -n- * : *srj3f3 « 8g(g)4- 
* (aggana) ; RftR « ane * (anayati) ; ^fC3 « jane » (jSnati) ; 
3t3t * panl * (panlya) j 33t « n&nl * (navanlta) ; « pan&i * 

(upanah) ; JR « min^ * (manas); J[f39 * manual, munis^l* 
(manusya) ; C?3 « hSn& * (*aihana, aisana = ^etBdpsana) ; 33? 
« n&n&dql * (nananda) ; etc., etc. ; 

OIA. « -nt- * > Late MB. * -n- > (through influence of pronominal 
forms in « -n- *) : 3*133 « kiren^l *, R33 * cilen^l *, 9t3 « j5n?l * 
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etc. (= MIA. karanti, ySnti) ; tiPH «Sm&nqt» beside <4TO 
* emat^ » so, such, thus, cf. Oriya « em&nt& » ; 

OIA. « -nd-, -ndh- * : modern reduction, see p. 866; 

01A. « -nn- * : 'qR'R * 5naj$ * greens < grain (ann&dya) ; ^5^, 
* unui < unftl * spring (unna-) ; * chinaty » woman of 

loose character (chinna-) ; « bhin^ * separate (bhinna) ; MB. 

*IR1 « sana » corslet (sannaha) ; 

OIA. * -ny- * : 'srR « Sn^l * (anya) ; <(R « dhanql * (dhSnya) ; 

« bSn$ * (vanya ) ; J(tR « mSne » honours, obeys (manyate) ; MB. 
^Rl « suna * (§unva-) ; 

OIA. « -m- » > MIA. OB. « » > OB. «-n-»: JfR «sine* 

with, OB. « same » = [jowe] (sama) ; 

OIA. « -rn- * > MIA. « -nn- *, often written «| « n » : VR, ^t*l 
fka:n] (karna) ; ^R^5 « kan&r^ * (karnata) ; £3, £«| [$u:n] 
(eurna); *tR, *tt*i [pa:n] betel-leaf (parna) ; OB., MB. 

« k&niarfb, k&liarit » (karnikara) ; ^RR, TflR * banan^, 
banin^t * spelling (varnana) ; folR * binan& * to make a plait of 
hair, to spin out a long tale (*varn5pana + vinyasa), 

« bin uni » plait (*varnapanika + vinyasa); rRI, (RH1 Lfona] 
(svarna-); etc. 

OIA. « "SU-, -sn- * > MIA. « -nh- * : ^sR, ^Rt^ * kanft, 
kan-u, k5n-ai * (kpsna) ; i§*fR « unau », ^JjRt « unanl * oven 
(*unh5vania, *usnapinika) ; Bj^R, « juni, jona-kl » moon- 

light > fire-rfy (jyotsna-) ; *tRR * panSni » to cause milk to flow 
into the wider (prasnava) ; etc., etc. 

OIA. « -hn- * > MIA. « -nh - * : fjR « cin^t » (cibna) ; and denomina- 
tive CE>*Tl « \/cena * to know, recognise, adjectives RfR, 'BIRRl 
« ftcinqt &cen3 » unknown. 

For the reduction of intervocal « -n- » to a nasalisation, see p. 373. 

« dbunl * fire place [of a yogi) (*-dhupanika) has a form ^ « dhfli * 
( = *dhumika ?). OIA. « -n- * is lost before « -t- * in « -ant- * of the 
present participle. Loss of « -n- * is noticed in « p&§url * < **RRft 
* * p&n^serl * five seers, aud ’RtSt * p&sarl * shop-keeper , cf. Hind, 
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« pansirl » (« panya-sSlika » : dropping of « -n- » possibly through influence 
of « prasSra » a spreading -out). 

In some unexplained words, we find « -n- », e.g,, « naf£, 

n8p5 » shaven-head ; C^l, dfal « tens, fcena » rags ; C^ftl « thona » a blow 
under the chin (cf. cfcfa, ^p¥ « v /thok, ^/thuk * to strike gently) ; « u&rl * 

stick ; •ifsTflt 5 ? * nolen^l < n&liyan^ » fresh date-molasses (navala- ?) ; 

•Hfl « u&nni » small, tiny, cf. Hind. « nanha » ; ;(tf^;(1 « najiuS » = «tf^ 

• fiijina* a tree (sobhanjana-) ; $?[1 «nula* forearm, paw, hand-less ; 
etc., etc. 

Final « -n, -g * occasionally interchange in foreign words : e.g., >Tfat i b 
« saban, sabag » soap (Portuguese * saba5 *) ; 4l}ffaR « estSkin * 
= stocking, « tikin * a kind of stout cloth = ticking ; 'Sfffat, 

« apig, Spin, apim * opium (Perso- Arabic « afyura *) ; etc. 

[n] in foreign loan-words : see below . 

288. Bengali [m]. 

Initially, [m] comes from — 

OIA. « ra- * : ?(| « ma * (mata) ; C*ft « m&u * (tnadhu) ; SR « m&n^t » 

w 

(manas) ; fspSl « mita * friend (mitra-) ; « m&ra * (mfta-) ; 

sifaf « majh^t * (madhya) ; fsffl « micha * (mithya -) ; 

« munis^ » (manusya) : ^ « mu » (mukha) ; Tjsf « mugql » 

(mudga ) ; etc., etc . ; 

OIA. « mr- • : spfC^T « makhe * smears (mraksati) ; J(t*R « makhin^l * 
butter (mraksana) ; 

OIA. « 8m* * > MIA. « hm- » : s("ffJ( « misan^ » (smasana) ; C*(t^ 
« moch^ » (smasru). 

In the root ^ much * wipe , [m] is probably from « pr- * (beside 
v/C*ttf « p5ch * = « pra-ufich *). Initial « b- * has become [m] in fafa 
« mini * = fafil * bini * toilhoui (< bihlna- = vihlna - ; or bina=vina). In 
gjjfafl « muc^kiya hasa * to smile, probably we have the [m] from 

* sm- * in OIA. « yf smi *. 

In the middle of a word, [m] represents — 

OIA. «-nm-*: MB. « umirfi, * (unmarda) ; MB. 

« uman& » to weigh (unmana, unmapana). 
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OIA. « -p- * > MIA. « -v- * > 1MIA., OB. « -ft- *: 

« kachim^t » (kaccbapa) ; « chfitim^ * (saptaparna) ; eta. 

foffa * pidim^ » (pradlpa). 

OIA. « -mb- » : OB. « kamall * a name ( = Kambal&mbara-p&da) ; {sr 
« nim$ » (nimba) ; * jScn^l * (jambu-) ; jjlR « cum8 * 

(cumbati) ; its. « k&d&m^ » (kadamba) ; etc., etc. ; 

OIA. « -mbh- » ; « kumar^ * (kumbhakara) ; «kumlr^ * 

(kumtJhlra) ; stfs(R * khamar^t » (skambh&gara) ; 

OIA. « -mm- * : MB. chamu * (sammukha), whence NB. ate. 
« sumukhqt * in front of. 

OIA. « -mr- * > MIA. « -mb- * : RR * Sm$ * beside $R «aty» 
(amba-, amra) ; $R|, \&RI * tama, t£ba * (tamra-). 

OIA. « -rm- * > MIA. « -mm- * : ^R * kam^ * (karma); ^R 
« gham$ » perspiration (gharma) ; JfR'ft * mSm^t-rl * crust 
(marma-ta-) ; OB. « dhama * (dharma) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -sm-, -sm- * > MIA. «-mh-*: ^snJ « gum&tql * stuffiness 
(grlsma ?) ; ^*lR * uman& * to be hot (usmapana) ; RfR, ^fij 
* ami, tumi * (asma, yusma-) ; 

OIA. « -hm- * > MIA. « -mh-, -mbh-*: TfJR, ^R»l • banning, 
bamun$ * (brahmana) ; 

OIA. « -v- * : see p. 521. 

Intervocal « -m- > -$■- *, when turned preconsonantal in NB., became 
« -m- * optionally, beside « -g-, -w- * : this has been noticed at pp. 521-522. 

In MB., there are cases of change of intervocal « -b- * to [m], through 
an open nasal [w] stage. Thus, in East and North Bengali, the affix C^I 
« -bn, -b8 *, for the 1st person future of the verb, regularly becomes Rt, 
i| * -mu, -mo, -m^l * : e.g., Sadhu-bha?a ^f?R « k&rib& * I shall do, earlier 
Bengali will, wilt , shall do, « k&ribS * I shall rfo=East Bengali 

WT, ^?R, k&rimu, kirum^l, k&rim^, k&r&m^, k&rmu * ; 

sts. ^*t « bistum »= « vaisnava *, MB. form [boi/t5b(o)] ; MB. 
beside 5 !tC5[^Rt « sayemSnl, sayebanl, sShebSnl * canopy , umbrella < 

Persian « sayah-ban * ; JR « s&bqt * (sarva) is found as JR « s&m&, » JRf 
« s&m& * in MB. This change of « -b- »> « -m- * is found in Early Ofiya : 
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e.g.y in the 15th and 16th century inscriptions, we have « nemi=n§bS * 
to lake , * b&isn&m& < b&isn&bS, * ; and Modern Oriyil has « -mi » for « -bi » 
in verb forms, e.g.y « dekhirai=dekhibi * / shall see. The BihSrI dialects 
also know this change: e.g. Magahi « calma=calba, lema = leba » you 
will go, you will take, etc. 

[m] occurs in ts. and sts. forms : e.g., * p§nnam^ * (pranama), 

MB. « punim&, pun&mi * (purnimS), etc. For [m] in ts. 

consonant groups, see p. 373. The nasalisation in which this [m] results 
is frequently dropped. 

In some compounds, there is an intrusive [m], which is euphonic in 
origin: e.g., « khola-m-kuci * a pol-skerrl (< = Hie, 

piece) ; (<‘ p ttf^5fl) « phul&-ra-pere (< pariya) * a dhoti with floral 

(phuty) border (p5r^) ; « mut(h)u-m-hat^ * with closed fist ; 

^3* « mira-il-ce, moru-n-ee * < « *mida-m-ciya < *ma<Ja-m- 
avaccia- * (mfta-f-m + apatya + -ikii) a woman whose children always die ; 
English bat+ball becomes « byat-b&l * [baetbal], beside ^Jt^l 

« byat&-m-b&l » [bsetombol] (probably here the [m] originates from 
English itself — bat and ball [b®£ an d bo:l, b&t n bo:l, bse^ m bo.-l]) ; Skt. 
* jalamaya * becomes « jil&-m-m&y^ * all covered with water 

(here the * doubling ’ may be through emphasis : see p. 448). In 

« pat&-m-ci, pat&-n-ci * mat, we have influence of « s&t&r&nci » 

carpet, cotton rug => Pers. « Satranjl * ehequered rug. In reading multiplica- 
tion tables in Bengali, [m, g] is used, instead of the locative-instrumental 
[e] : e.g., ’Tfa « bara eke bar& *, or ^ « bar&kke bar& *= 

12x1 is 12, 5^*1 « bar& dugune c&bbis^ » twice twelve are 

twenty-four , but (3t3‘) ffapf « tingt bar&m (barfcg) ch&ttris^ * 

3x12 are 36, beside, rarely, f f^1 « tin^ bar&y ch&ttri§a * ; so 

^ (*t*t) ^ *1 gltfffl « bar& baram (bSrkg) ek^ §k cuallis^ * 12x12 = 
144. This [m] recalls the euphonic « -n- * of Dravidian •, and a similar 
euphonic [m] is noted in MIA. : e.g., Pali « 8kka-m-8kka *, « ekanca 
j8yya-m-attanam * may conquer self alone, Jaina Ardha-magadhl « gona-m- 
ai * ox etc., * auna-m-anua * reciprocally , ahara-m-alnl * food etc., « dlha-m- 
addha * * distant , lit. with a long way, etc. 
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For [m] in foreign words, see below. 

[Ill] The Semi-vowels [5, 8]. 

289. OIA. « y * = jj, I] and « v * = [u, w, o, v] when initial 
became respectively [^ 3 ] and [b] in Bengali, and medially between vowels 
they were dropped in Second MIA. Later they originated as glide sonnds 
intervocally, to avoid hiatus : in Bengali the OIA. and MIA. values of 
semivowel [I, u] and of spirant [j, j ; u, v] were replaced by those of 
semivowel [8, 6]. These sounds did not have any phonemic value : their 
nature and origin between « udvftta * vowels has been discussed in 
pp. 338-342. The letter ? (?) « y * is much used in Bengali orthography, 
but it does not often indicate any sound, and ? (?) in MB. MSS. is only a 
vowel-bearing consonant in words like W = 

« &n&nt& *, 'Sfffa = ntft « ami * I, fjtff = « utt4m& *, = f??t 3 

« ihar^t * its etc. ? * y& * in the middle or end of words normally stands 
for the sound of [e] in NB.: e.g., ^j*tt? beside [upae] (upaya), 

^?? = ???<*! [koroe] (kara'i, karoti), ??*ff? ; tt = [moenamoti] a name 

(Mayana- = Madanavati), etc. ; the locative JfflJ? [ JomoSe, jomoe] is 
written « s&m&yi », and ???, « b&y&sft, pay&s& * commonly become 

[boe/, paej]. Final postvocalic [e] in tbh. words is ordinarily written ? in 
MB. : e.g., *ft? [khae] eats, BM? [cjalae] causes to go, Cf? [daee] gives, C?f 5 t? 
[gflorae] with, on or by a horse, etc. 

In NB., with a preceding or following [i] sound, the front glide ? [8] 
is not audible, unless a distinct syllable is uttered, [e] occurs in NB. finally 
after [ 0 , a, e, ae, 0 ], and in the interior of a word between [ 0 ] and [a] only : 
e.g ., *? [fioB] is, 3ft? [khaS] eats, Jf^t? [j^fiae] help, jffCB? [nicje8] downstairs, 
<?f? [daee] gives, C«ft? [Joe] sleeps ; Jf?1 [doea] mercy, ??? fboSaJ*] age, JTfal 
[ma8a] illusion, STf??* [naSok] leader. These are really diphthongs in NB. : 
see supra, under New Bengali Diphthongs. 

The English or Persian sound of [j], as in York [joik, jo:k], yes [j$s] ; 
Europe [jojap], Persian « y5r * [ja:r, jo:r], etc. is unknown to Beugali, 
and the Bengali substitute is [i]: [iork] , $£?*! [ies], 
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[iorop, iurop], [iar] etc.: the Skt. spelling with 3 = jj, as CTf^, 
CW, St?T would uot emphasise the initial semivowel. 

The modification of post-consonantal « -y&, -yi » in ts. words has 
been discussed before : see under f Epenthesis/ pp. 381 ff., and under 
‘Bengali [so, »:]/ pp. 410 ff. A spelling like « prattarthl » for 
« pratyarthl » in the Manahali Grant of Madana-pala (see p. 185) shows 
that the dropping the subscribed « -y- * in pronunciation of Skt. was the 
way in the beginning of the 12th century : but in the 7th century the 
« -y- » was fully pronounced : witn ess the spellings ffaj « arrya, 

vlrrya * [arrlD, ui:r:Io] in the Lokanatha inscription of Tipperah, and not, as 
in MB. and NB,, « aryya, vlryya * = [a:rj|(I)D, bi:r^(I)n]. 

290. [ 0 ] has also been discussed before, side by side with [8], 
In MB., Skt. subscribed « -va-, -va- » was pronounced as [5a, oa], 
and this pronunciatiou came to be written as 9^ ; but [5o, 

5a > a:] and [6a] became to some extent interchangeable : e.g., sts. 

[/oath], beside ts. [ /oasti, joosti, jorsti] peace 

(svasti); *5f«f [/oad, jo:d] (svSda), see p. 403 ; [/oami] 

(svami) ; [doado/i] (dvadas^ ; [a/oa/] (SSvasa), etc. 

These pronunciations are now old-fashioned and are getting out of use. 
Subscribed « -v * in initial syllables is now ignored, e.g., ’Sfpf [ja:d] (svada), 
qfa [da:r] (dvfira), [jokio] (svakiya), etc. ; and medially it becomes a 
simple consonant-doubler, in Skt. as well as in the spelling of Perso-Arabic 
borrowings : e.g., ^ [jbtta] (svatva), [pokka] (pakva), «TJf [a//o] (asva), 
etc.; WW « miphS,(h)sv§,l^ * [mophof/ol] country-side, away from 

head-quarters — Perso-Arabic « mufassil- ». 

Skt. influence has restored the 3 « -v- » subscribed to some tbks. in 
Bengali orthography, which lost it in pronunciation long ago in the First 
MIA. Period: e.g., « y^jval » = [$$ol] to burn. There has even 

been some scholastic attempt to restore the 01 A., value of ^ = • -v- » 
both inscribed and isolated, but it has proved a failure : e.g,, 

« SvSnvek^ * = the German name Schwanbeck, which the uninitiated would 
read as [/an nek] or [janbek] - >Tt®T « Hventh&-s5ggft » = Hwen Thsang 
the Chinese pilgrim ; CWT * Vev&r^t * = Weber ; * V&l&ntinb 
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Puvaty = Valentin Duval ; « Sven^ He<Jin^ * = Sven ffedin, etc. 

[6j glide often in intervocal positions lost the vowel following it, and 
formed a diphthong with the preceding vowel : e.g., wfrQSl [a8ta] shade 
from MB. [a5o:ta] (*aw&ta < aavatta- < atapatra-) ; sometimes it was 
changed to [n] through influence of following [i] (see p. 398) ; sometimes 
it was assimilated with a preceding vowel, e.g., [anagona] < 

[a8(o)na go8(o)na] coming and going ; and in a few cases, it changed to [b] ; 
e.g., [adobe] (see p. L 1 1), beside [fiabra, fiaora] the 

town of Howrah , etc. [8a] in the affix « -wSla * borrowed from Hindustani 
(= Bengali « -alS *) became [o] in Bengali : [gariSala] 

[gariola] cabman, beside native Bengali $fT^Tsrf*r! [gariala]. 

The glides in foreign loan-words : see infra. 


[IV] The Bengali Alveolar Flapped or Trilled Sound [r], and 

Alveolar Lateral [1]. 

291 . In has been surmised that the 01 A. dialects fell into three, 
groups in their treatment of [r] and [1] sounds, and that ‘ Praoya ’ or 
Eastern OIA., the source of MSgadhl and the modern Magadban speeches, 
was an [l] dialect. (See p. 34, pp. 484-485.) Sanskrit shows its composite 
character as a literary language in its [r] and [1] words occurring side by 
side : e.g., « rohita : lohita ; srl-la : §ll-la ; roman : Idman ; rekhfi : l&kh& ; 

ksudra : ksulla ; rocana : locana ; raghu : laghu ; rabh : labh ». This 
occurrence in Sanskrit of the same word in two forms is at the basis of the 
dictum of the Indian grammarians, « ra-la-yor abhedah » there is no 
distinction between « r » and « 1 ». 

This line of isogloss was present in OIA. and First, Transitional and 
Second MIA. periods, at least so far as the Magadhl dialect is concerned, 
as it can be seen from the evidence of the inscriptions and of Vararnci. We 
can see from the inscriptions how the North-western dialect (which in the 
Vedic period was an « r * dialect) fared during the First MIA. period : 
it took up the « 1 » sound, apparently through ‘ down-country ’ influence. The 
Midland dialect (the source of Saurasenl), and the South-western dialects 
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(tbe sources of the ancient speeches of Malwa, Rajputana and Gujarat, and 
of MahSrSgtrl), seem to have always had both « r » and « 1 ». Tbe modern 
representatives of all MIA. dialects show disagreement with Sanskrit at 
times; and developments in them in Second and Late MIA., and Early 
NIA. times, as well as the influence of sister and cousin speeches and of 
standard languages, have made it impossible to trace the continuity of tbe 
history in the matter of « r, 1 ». 

Bengali as a Magadhan language ought to have only one sound 
representing the Magadhl single liquid « 1 ». But Bengali has both « r » 
and « 1 * in ibh. words as well. Bengali has « r * words, e.g ., • dhir *, 

^ * V m & r * etc., addition to what may be called its 
inherited Magadhl forms in « 1 * and in * 1- > n- * initially (= Skt. r), like 
-rtfa* « salik^t * (= sarika, Magadhl Pkt. *salikka), « plclty * 

(*panclla = Skt. pr3clra), and MB. »rf$ « uachi *, OB, (Sarvananda) 
« laccha » (Magadhl laccha = rathya) . 

The predominance of « r * forms over * 1, 1- > n- » ones in the Eastern 
Magadhan speeches would belie their Magadhl origin. What are these 
« r » forms due to in Eastern Magadhan ? Either it was the result of a 
tendency in East Magadhan, in the Apabhraim and Early NIA. periods, 
(a tendency which characterised Central and West Magadhan also, and 
West as well), to change at a later time, Early Braj-bhakha in the 
original, inherited « 1 * to « r * ; or it was due to the presence in Bengal, 
during the formative period of Bengali, of speakers of « r * dialects from 
Northern India, who had a great influence iu the evolution of the language. 
Both the factors may have been present together : but the « 1 > r » 
tendency does not seem to have been so wide-spread, as a number of original 
« 1 • words have survived : in any case, it had received a check quite early. 
Bengal had received settlements of Brahmans from Northern India from 
the time of the Imperial Guptas, and probably even earlier, as we can 
see from inscriptions (see pp. 76-77). These Brahmans, it may be 
expected, brought their own Prakritic speeches with the « r » sound, before 
they accepted the Magadhl Ap. of the land where they settled : and their 
class dialects would certainly have the « r * sound. Above all, with the 
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Brahmans came the tremendous influence of Sanskrit. The speech of the 
Br&hmans, as that of the aristocracy of culture, would certainly modify 
the language of those communities which accepted their lead. The influence 
of Skt. grew greater and greater. The result was that the « r » words 
from Skt., as the forms employed by the most intellectual classes, were 
largely established in Bengali at the time of its differentiation from the 
Central and West Magadhl groups, i.e. before the 10th century. By that 
time, what may be called the * lambdacism ’ of early Magadhl, i.e. the habit 
of changing « r » to « 1 », which characterised it in the 6th or 3rd century 
B.C., or 4th century A.C., had worn itself out. « r » words are found in 
Old Bengali toponomy, as in the inscriptions, and in the remains of OB. 
prior to 1200 A.C., just the same as in NB. Initial « 1 *, whether tbh. or £*., 
tended to become « n- » in all Magadhan, probably at this juncture. 

The ( Bihar! ’ speeches, however, although they possess both « r » and 
« 1 », are more faithful to their Magadhl origin in preferring one sound 
only. The single « 1 » sound of MSgadhl (in non-initial positions generally) 
seems to have become an « r » in the Central and Western forms of 
Magadhl Apabhransa (see p. 96 ; Hoernle, * Gaudian Grammar/ pp. ix, 13, 
14, 63). Western Hind! (Braj-bhakha), as well as the literary form of 
Eastern Hindi — the latter coming between Western Hindi and ‘ Biharl * — 
also changed « 1 » (and « r ») to « r » (see p. 156). Bengali-Assamese and 
OriyS, on the other hand, never developed as a characteristic this tendency 
to confuse « r » and « 1 », or to have a special preference for « r ». Change 
of intervocal * -4- > -f- * to « r » in Western Hindi occurred in late times; 
the change of intervocal « 1 » to « r » seems to have been through a « -}- » 
stage—* -1- > *-l- > **r- > -r- ». This « -1-, -4- > r * is not found in 
the Old Western Hindi of Cauda Bardil, nor is it much noticeable in Kablr ; 
but in the Braj-bhSkhS of Sura-dasa and Bihfirl-lfila, and the rest, it is very 
much in evidence. Modern HindostanI is not characterised by this, 
although it has some words with « r » for « 1 », mostly borrowed from 
Braj-bhSkha. It seems that intervocal « 1 » which beoame « j » in most 
MIA., changed to « y » and then this « f », and « 4 > r * both became the 
«r» in the Braj-bhakhS, Bundell and KanaujI tracts (Upper Gangetic Doab, 
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excepting the Hind5stSnI area) : in Panjabi, Rfijasthanl-Gujaratl, MarS$hl, 
this remained « 1 ». In the West and Central Magadhan area, this « > 1 - », 
or « », became « r ». Eastern Magadhan kept the dental « 1 », but 
probably through Skt. influence, « r » was frequently brought in. 

292 . The « 1 » sound is now absent iu the Upper Ganges Valley ; it 
is not found in any of the Magadhan speeches, except Oriya. In most 
Second MIA., single intervocal « 1 » of Early MIA., whether original (i.e., 
found in the oldest IA.) or derived (i.e., developed out of * r *, as in 
MSgadh!) was cerebralised to « 1 ». MSgadhl of the Second and Third 
MIA. periods probably had this « 1 ». But it became a dental or alveolar 
« 1 » once more in all Magadhan of the NX A. period, excepting in Oriya. 
Ofiyfi has cerebral « -J- * which corresponds to 01 A. single « -1- » (and « r *), 
and alveolar « -1- *, which corresponds to MIA. « -11- ». In the eastern 
alphabet which was current in the present-day Magadhan tracts prior to 
the 13th century, there was no separate letter for « 1 ». Oriya used the ordinary 
for the « J * which occurred intervocally, and developed as early as 
the 13th century a letter *3 with a diacritical mark, for the intervocal 
alveolar « -l-<-ll- *. It seems that in the MSgadhl Ap. stage, alveolar « 1 * 
occurred initially, and medially only when doubled ; and cerebral « j * 
occurred singly intervocally only : the same letter apparently could do 
for both, as their position in speech was fixed, and together, they formed 
one phoneme. The same thing seems to have been the case in Early 
Marathi (Jules Bloch, ‘Langue Marathe,' p. 148). One can recall the 
usage in the orthography of Second and Transitional MIA. with regard 
to the representation of both the voiced stops and spirants by the same 
letter (see pp. 252-253). Bengali (a3 well as other NIA.) shows ^ « r * 
for « 1 * in a few words, e.g., « tar! * fermented palm-juice ( = tala, tSla), 

ft? * mij$ * (^/ mil) : this * r * is undoubtedly derived from the cerebralised 
« } », and the « f * formations can be called sporadic relics from the Mag. Ap. 
stage with the * 1 *. In any case, judging from the evidence of other NIA. 
like Panjabi, R&jasthanI and Gujarati, and Marithl, as well as from 
Oriya, the presence of « 1 » in MSgadhl Apabhranfia can very well be 
assumed. One need not ascribe the « 1 » sound iu Oriya to Dravidiau 
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influences exclusively, as Beames has done in his Comparative Grammar 
(I, p. 245). 

In Old Magadhl, before the Asokan period, « 1 » before « y » was 
palatalised [II, lj > £> jj], which gave « -yy- * in AiSkan Prakrit. There 
is no trace of it in Later Magadhl : the resultant « -yy- » has become 
« j » in Bengali in a solitary example (see p. 476). A slightly palatalised 
«1» [Ji] is found in dialectal NB. in cases where an original « i » is 
dropped (see p. 380) : e.g., Vt 5 ! [kali ] < frffij [kali] (kalya), sjfa [gal> ] 
< Mtf*I Lgali] (garha-). In dialectal (West Bengali) forms like 
[flair, fiari] loss, [malr, mari] a beating < ftfa, JJtfa [hari, mari], 
there is similarly a slightly palatalised [ri ]. 

The cerebral « 1 » is now absolutely a foreign sound in Bengali, so 
much so that a Bengali speaker confuses the Oriya « ) » with his own ^ 
« r». To make fun of Oriya articulation, specially on the stage, 

gop5r&, b4r&r5m&, k&r&k&ta », etc., are used 
for the correct Oriya forms with « J » ; and this « r * is further extended to 
words which do not have [1] — e.g., « j&g&r(ft)n5th& * (Jagannatha), 

* 4b&dhar& * (avadhana), ^5^^ « subh4r(&)d&ra * (Subhadra), etc. 

293. Sources of Bengali [r]. 

Initially, Bengali [r] represents Skt. « r- * which probably ousted 
Magadhl « 1- » in most cases : ftfe * rati * (ratri) beside the dialectal sts. 
5Tff%?T * nattir^t * = « rattir$ * — * nattir^t * being for « *l5ttir^ », 

influenced no doubt by a Magadhl « *latti • > ibh. * *lati * ; ft* « r5g * 
(ragga); ?f*(1 « rupa* silver (rupya-) ; «rui * a fish (rohita); ft? * * 

(ran ^5) ; f| « ra * (rava) : fftf « rise * (risyati) ; ft*tt * rSnl » (rajnl) ; 
ff$1 « rithS * (aristha-) ; Cffa « roy * (ropayati) ; * rerl * (eranija-) ; 

etc., etc* 

The words dttl « rS, r§a cf. Skt. « loman *, NB. Is. 

« risun^t *, OB. (Sarv&nanda) « rasauna », beside Skt. 
« lasuna » ; « Rar(h)§t * beside Jaina Ardha-magadhl « Li(Jha 

1 The Skt. * RttJhu, ’ is probably based on a vernacular form with *r ' occurring side by 
side with the from in 1 1 1 (attested from the Ardha«mAg&dhI and Tamil) in the Seoond 
MIA. period. 
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Tamil (Tirumalai inscription, 1024 A. C.) « Ila<Jam » j and a few others, 
probably seem to be due to an « r- » tendency in some tracts at least of 
West Bengal. 

In the middle of a word, [r] corresponds to— 

Skt. « -r- », either through the influence of Skt., or through spon- 
taneous change within the language itself : e.g., 'fyw 
« tkh&r# » (aksara) ; < arijt » and (MSg. avala=apara) ; 

* Sr^sl * (*aalasl, *aarasl = *adara§a-, Sdarfia-) ; « Idur^ * 

(indura) ; MB. ^ « ^/ur * come down , descend (ava-tar-, %/ty) ; 

* ut&re * (uttarati) ; the affix ?T, « -r&, -er& * for the 

genitive (-kara, -kera=karya) ; Jc^FITl «ker5* clerk (klraka-); 

* keranl * clerk (klraka + karanika) ; « k4r§ * 

(karoti) ; « keyarl » bed round a plant (kedSrikS) ; 

« khiyerjjt * (khadira) ; M B. $tf^T « gfthir^ * (gabhlra) ; C^tHl 
« gerua * (cf. gairika) ; C’ttSl « gora * (gSura-) ; « gh&r^ » 

(gfha) ; « c&re * (carati ) ; 5 ? « cur^l * (cf. curna ) ; C5tS 

* eor$ * (c5ura) ; « (Jumur^ * (udumbara) ; * terich^l * 

(tirasca-) ; sTfa* « nay&r# * (nagara) ; « p&re * (paridblyate) ; 

*f?T « pur$ * (cf. purna) ; ffa « blr$ * (vlra) ; « say&r^ * 

(sagara) ; etc., etc. 

Skt. «-!-*: 5W*, « nkijg&r#, lkggH * anchor (=lirjgala); 

* v/nihar, nehar * to see (ni 4 -\/bhal) ; MB. C^t^Tfa 
« pSara * (prabala) ; « pb&r^ka * blade, shield (phalaka-) ; 

CT 5 t?T, * mehir(J) * a palace , a place-name (mahalaya-) ; 

etc. 

It represents also — 

OIA. « -t- * > MIA. « -(J- * : *ft* 5 T « parul *, OB. « paralf * 
(patall)^ « jarulgt *, OB. « jarall » (jafcali); *ff*l 

« j&ruty, j&ruty * (jatula) ; 

OIA. «-$-*•: CW|*1 « beraty * (vitjala) ; 

OIA. « -t-, -d- * > Second MIA. « -<J- *, in the numerals esp. : 
stf* « bari » (dv5da$a) ; « s&tt&rql * (saptati); TOW 

« s&resqt » best, good (*sa]isa, *sa<)isa, sarisa=sadfSa). 
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Change of [4 > r] to [r] is charaeterstic of East and North Bengali, 
and also of forms of West Bengali. The standard dialect has a few 
words showing interchange of [r] and [r] : e.g., « lftbft#, 

lSpb^rS * (see p. 518) ; * ksjh^ra, -ra » lumber (kft$$ha) ; 

* tuk^ra * piece, beside Hind. « tukra * ; C’f&lfl « pS^fS, -rS » 

box (#p8fcta, *p8nta-=petaka -) ; OB. « ka<Jakaca *, NB. 73TO«kfcr^> 
kftc^t * rock salt ; 4^61, « kftr&cS, k&r&ca * biographical notes (cf. Hindi 

« karkha * war-song, song of heroism : ka<Jakkha=kat&k§a ?) ; MB., West 
Bengali JTftpfa * miruli * mopping the front of the house-door (? 

* mar&ll » < <f man<J) ; etc. 

294. Bengali phonetics is still Prakritic enough to drop a pre-conso- 
nantal [r] and double the following consonant by way of compensation, 
in both tbh. and ts. words (see pp. 448-449). This habit is present through- 
out the history of the language : e.g., in the OB. period, in the Kamauli 
grant of Vaidya-deva (p. 184), we have the sts. and tbh. spelling « nninaya* 
for « ninnaya » (= nirnaya). These modified stss. occur principally 
in the speech of the masses, and frequently they are written as pronounced, 
especially in the drama and in the conversational passages in fiction : e.g., 
5FH « k&mm& *, beside Is. Vlf « k&rmft *, sts. « k&r&m^ * and tbh. 

* kam^t * ; * 8&m&tt&, som&ttfl, » grown-up (as of a girl) 

(? samartba) ; ^1 < kfetta * master, * governor 1 (karta); fulfil « ginni » 
(*girni=gphini ) ; « c&nnamett& * (c&r^n5mert&=carana,mfta) ;MB. 

srei * nitta * < « nft-ratiya * festival on the 9th day after birth 

of child ; « pu§k&nnl * (pusk&r^ni, puskarinl) ; i&ffa « uttinnA * 

(uttlrua) ; [po/ker] clear (porsker# < *p4irskar$ < pari^kSra) ; 

* bftnnftna »• (varnaua) ; sit® [molle] beside JJ'tyC 5 ! [marie] =* 

Standard Bengali « marili * he struck ; [kocc[(h)e] beside V3JC5 
[kor$(h)e] is doing = Standard * k&riteche *; Persian « Slrlnl * > 

* sirnl *, f*tf^ « sinni * sweets offered to a saint ; etc., etc. Cf. the 
assimilation of « f » in MB. stss., p. 357. Exceptions, where the [r] resists 
assimilation, have been indicated at p. 449. 

This dropping of [r] characterises the speech of the uneducated 
classes, of women and of children ; and for common words, educated 
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speech is not unaffected by it. As there is the impression that 
the [r] forms are the learned ones, we find, in the attempt to be learned, 
forms like [Jafiar/go] (sahayya), [cjintarnito] (cint&nvita), 

fk*f [efirno] (cihna), etc., in both writing and speech. MB. has a 
false restoration erf * j&rm& » for ^ « j&nm& » : see p. 376. The 
Perso- Arabic « muqaddamah » has given the Bengali « mok&d- 

dftroS », beside a * learned ’ « m5k&rdd&ma * lawsuit ; and 

« bSh&dd& » beyond limit, Persian « be- h add », at times figures as 
[befiordo] ; and Ar. « bSql » > * bakl » remainder has even been 

Sanskritised to « b&krl ». 

Intervocal [r] as a rule is not dropped in Bengali, except, of course, 
the NB. dropping of an original intervocal [r] which becomes pro- 
consonantal through epenthesis : e.g ., « k&rite * to do > 

«kotte * (through * k&irte »). But iu a few instances, intervocal 

[r] seems to have been dropped without being pre-consonantal : cf. OB. 
(Sarv&nanda) * blyana *, NB. C^*Tl « bena * (vlrana-) ; sntt^ « m&rBI * 
store for rice, corn-loft (Late Skt. marara) ; « chai » ashes (?ksira); 

* pheu * jungle dog (pheru), etc. On the other hand, euphonic [r] 
to prevent hiatus is sometimes met with : e.g., « ka-r-u-r^ * beside 

'41^3 « kSur^t *, 4t<F « k5ru *=4tCiJl « k5r5 *, genitive of indefinite pronoun 
C4t^1, * keho, kehk, keu » some-body ; « bi-r-asl » (dvi + 

afilti) j « bi-r-a-n&(bb4)i * (dvi + navati ) ; « hat-u-r-e * 

from « hat-i-r-iya, *hat-&-iya * belonging to the 

market ; so « kath&riya, kathure * wood-cutter (the last 

two through the analogy of « n&g&riya * belonging to town , 

« path&riya » stony , etc. ?). 

But initial [r] is sometimes dropped, and there is equally a prothesis 
of [r]. This omission, as well as prothesis ef [rj, is found pretty frequently 
all over Bengal, but in the speech of the masses in North Central aud North 
Bengal this seems to be most common : e.g., '3R « ramCr^ &s$ » for 

iR « amoral r&s^L * mango-juice ; for 3t«il « aja < raja * », etc. 
One or two words in Standard Bengali seem to have this prothetic [r], e.g., 
* roja * snake-doctor, witch-doctor for 3^1 « ojna * (upadhyBya ) ; and 
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in the Calcutta Colloquial, = « ite » is frequently heard for fafct 
« rltha, ritha » soap-nut. 

For [r] in foreign words, see infra. 

295. Bengali [1] : initially, [1] in all cases may be said to go back to 
MSgadhl « 1- * which corresponds to — 

Skt. « 1- » : « l&he, Ifey * takes (labhatg) ; wfst * lag^ * (lagna); 

*l1 * lS * (lSksfi) j sit’f * lakh^t * (laksa) ; « laj^L * (lajjS) ; 

gfc « y/luth * (y/lunth) ; « lun^t » (lavana) j C*TW « lohfi * 

(lauha-) ; also « lau * (alabu) ; etc. 

Skt. * r- * : OB., eMB. *ltf * lach& », MB. srfof «nachk * (ratliyS); 

* lati * > « nati *, which influenced a dialectal sts. 

« nattir^t * (ratri) ; lejur^t * tail (of paper kite) (cf. 

rajju) J 

Skt. « y- * : ?rftl « lathi * (yast.i- ?) j 

In the interior of words, [1] < Magadhl « -1- » (or « -j- *), and « -11- * 
equating — 

Skt. « -d- * : C^t^t « kol^L * (kroija) ; « cuty * (cf. cu<J&) ; 

« dalim^ * (dadimba) ; (3t®I * soli » (soda&t) ; cf. C*i*l « khel^L * 
(v/*skrl<j, krid) ; 

Skt. « -dr- » > MIA. « -11-, -d<J- » : « bhali » (bhadraka ) ; 

3ft 2 ! « maty * wrestler, Ji filer (malla, madra); 

Skt. « -r- » : Flfa"! « cality * (catvaririfiat) ; ‘ s ff5 < t ? T « pftclty * (praclra) ; 

* palay * (palayate, parayate) ; C’fWj CTCT « pel§ > phelg * 
(pSlla'i, prerayati) ; « salik^ * (sarika) ; as in $tf*I ^ 

« hali mug^t * green moong pulse (harita-) ; « h&lud^ * 

(haridra ) ; 

Skt. « -rn- * > MIA. « -11- » : C^t?| « ghoty * (*J ghurn) j C5t*l, 

« V^col, cul * to distil (curna-) ; etc. ; 

Skt. * -ry- » > MIA. « -11- * : *11*11 * pala * turn (parySya), Hind. 
« pari * ; « pal&g * (paryarjka) ; « pSl&t^t * (paryasta) 

Skt. « -rh- » : 5ftf*J « gali * (garhS-). « fiil&^l, silet^ * 

Sylhet (« *slrhatta=6rlhatta » : in DeBlaeu's map, 16th century, 
we find « Sirote ») ; 
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Ski. * -1- » : 'Sft’t*! « agaty * (argala ) ; '®rT<S e l « aijuty » (arjguli) ; 
^§911 * 8,51a * (amalaka-) ; « Suty * (akula) ; 

« Styta » (alakta-) j srtfa, <*'$»! « Sli, ail » (Six) ; 'qfPf « Sltaql » 
(alasya) ; « ukh^ll » (okkhala-, udukhala-) ; 'Q*Tl * \/5lS » 

descend (ava-labh) ; « k&la * (kadala-) j * kaj&ty » 

(kajjala); « gile * (gilati) ; MB. « cheli * (chagala-); 

tlt?d « thSlS » (sthala-) ; « tula » cotton (tulaka-) ; $4*1 

* dub&ty * (durbala) ; * pitity * (pittala) ; *ff<ftCT 

« pakhale » (prakealayati) ; MB. * maulSnl » (mStu- 

lanl) ; s[t*I * mal$ * (mala) ; « Sala * (syala-) ; f%»I « sity » 

(§ila) j *lt®®I « lag&ty, nag&ty * (laggala) ; sts. 

« pili, pile *, « piliha * (pllha), etc., etc. ; 

Skt. « -ly- * : « kali * (ltalya) ; « kula * winnowing fan 

(kulyaka -) ; MB. 3[#l « mul# » (mfllla, mulya) ; Civ\ * Sety (s811a, 
salya) ; 

Skt. « -11- * : « k&rela * (karavella) ; £Tt®I « koty * Kol tribe 

(Kolia, dm) ; ft®I * chal * (challi) ; sts. « bhaluty * 

(*bhallukka, cf. Skt. bhalluka) ; art®! « maty * (malla < 
madra) ; 

Skt. « -lv- * : 'Q 2 f « oty * (5lva) ; * belqt * (bilva). 

In borrowings from HindostanI, « -lh- * becomes [-1-] in Bengali : e.g., 
C*fa, * kolu * oil-presser (Hind, kolhu = oil-mill ) ; C^t^l * jola * 
( Mohammedan ) weaver (Hind. « jolha *, beside « julaha * < Persian 
« julah * : the Bengali word may have been borrowed straight from the 
Persian). 

[1] occurs in words of deist origin : e.g., f*tt*T « pila, pile * as in 
C5t*lf*tt®l, « ehele pile, -pule * children (cf. Tamil « pillai *, Oriya 

« pilS » : or is it the Ibh. form « polB » child , as in East Bengali, < 
« pota-la- * ?) ; ’TfsJt*! « pSlatty » adder of coio (cf. Telugu « palu *, Tamil 
« pal * milk) ; ♦ft 5 !®, *lt*R * palftg, p5l&m * spinach ; etc. 

[1] figures in onomatopoetics. 

There is dropping of [1] in C’ltsrf 5 !, * po(h)al^ » straw 

(= palala) ; also in [cjb:] for FI [cjol] (= Skt. cala) come thou. 
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Intrusive [I] oecurs in * talui * beside * taui * brother or 

sister's father-in-law (< « *ta&V, *ta&ii » < « tatagu »), to 

prevent hiatus. 

[1] in foreign words is discussed below. 

296. [1] becomes [n], mainly initially. This tendency is common 

to all Magadhan speeches, and probably characterised the ApabhrahSa 
Magadhl dialects. Conversely, there is change of [n] to [1]. Examples : 

[1] > [n]: MB. HtW a® in NB. •ItfWfa'fa * n§ch^-doar$ * street door 
(l5cha, laccha, rathya) ; * nSg&ty * (ISggala) ; * n5u * 

(alabu) ; gft « nucl * thin whealen cakes fried in butter (cf. 
Hind. « lucul *); naru » (ladduka) ; * nun^l * (lavana); 

« nej§t * tail (cf. lahja) ; sis. « n&kkhl * (laksml), 

« n&khind&r^ * a name (Laksmindra) ; sis. cufa « noty » 

( = loka ; nakha) ; •Ttfet^ « natai * reel for thread , s?tl} , •Ttf5 , f 
« nattu, natim * top, beside forms with efl- « la- * ; srt*l « naty * 
beside arfa « laty * red ; etc., etc. The forms with initial [n], rather 
than [I], are used, so far as the Standard Colloquial is concerned, 
more among women and children than among men, and are 
not regarded as standard forms. 

The plural affix W « -gulfi, * becomes 'tSWl « gun5 * ; and -»J3[ 

« -lum *, affix of the past tense first person in the Standard 
Colloquial, is found in certaiu West Bengal districts {e.g. Hugli) 
as % « -nu *, e.g., « konnu * / did < « kornu * < 

« k&rinu * = * k&rilu, -lum », * sadhu-bhSsa ’ 

* kirilam »; so BS « connu » I icent < Bf*l5 * c&linu * 
= « c&lilam *, etc, This « -inu * affix is much employed 

in poetry. 

[n] > [1]: Jsfl « la * (na, nava = nau) ; sifT? « lat$ * (nasta) ; 

* ^9(sJ 5 * (nagga-, nagga-, nagna-) ; « laihor^L, 

laih&rqt * beside « naiy&rJjt, nayerflt * married woman's 

father's home (*n5‘ihara, jfiatigfha) ; *1$ * v/l&T * for srp 
« ^/nto * ,j0 move ( see P- 497 ) ; +?I3 « l&y^t • for « n&y4 » nine 
(nava), is not (n& + h5v) ; etc., etc. It is found also in a few 
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foreign words ; C^Tt^Tfa « loksan * loss (also « loskan * 

by metathesis) ( = Perso-Arabic * nuqsan *) ; « l&k^t * line, 

thread (Persian « nax *) ; +C*lt^ * lot * = English note, bank-note, 
« luti§^ * = English notice, « l&mb&rql * = English 
number , etc. This change of [n] to [I] is looked upon as a 
rustic trait, and although one or two [1] forms have been 
accepted as standard, e.g,, and they are generally 

regarded as vulgar. Certain tracts, especially in Central Ra<Jha, 
are noted for the preference among the masses for the [1] 
sound initially. 

[V] The Sibilants: tiie Palatal []], and the Dental [s], 

297. Bengali has one sibilant phoneme, the palato-alveolar [/] 
and the dental or alveolar [s] is only a subsidiary form of it — [J] normally 
becoming [s] when occuring before [t, d, n, r, 1]. In East and North 
Bengali, of course, [cfh] is reduced to [s]. The pure palatal sibilant is 
preserved in Bengali only among the Magadhan speeches (see pp. 58-59, 
92, 245): in Oriya, the [j] has been slightly dentalised and is very like 
[si] rather than like a pronounced [J] sound. In the ‘ Bihar! ’ speeches, the 
palatal is not used now, only dental [s], although spelling (in the Kaithl 
script) employs * s *, which possibly shows the occurrence of the palatal 
pronunciation in early times. The dentalisation of the sibilant in the 
Western and Central Magadhan tracts probably is due to the overwhelming 
influence of Upper India under which these tracts have been for some 
thousand years : and besides, the [s] sound was probably never absent in 
Magadha itself, at least dialectally. In Early Assamese, intervocal [/] 
became [fi], and in recent Assamese single [J] initial or intervocal is pro- 
nounced as the guttural spirant [x], although written 3, «§, s, s*. 

East Bengali partly agrees with Assamese in turning [J] to [fi] (see p. 79). 
It is only in West Bengali that the original Magadh! value is kept intact. 
In this point, more than in anything else, Bengali has remained faithful to 
its MSgadhl character. It is not impossible, however, that the dental sound 
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occurred in class dialects even in the Western Bengali area itself, among 
communities originally of Kol speech, and among other communities which 
immigrated from the contiguous Bihar. In fact, [s] rather than [/], is still 
found among certain communities in Western Rat^ha and elsewhere, 
although it is regarded as very vulgar in the Standard Colloquial speech. 

In writing [jj, Bengali orthography has always employed all the three 
letters *f, 3, JJ. In Old Bengal epigraphic records, « s, s, s * are confused, 
demonstrating their levelling to one sound which was that of [J] : e.g., in 
the Bangarh inscription of Mahipala (p. 183) occur spellings like « saila- 
sikhara, sSulkika, punya-yaso, parasara, madhusudaua-sarmma-, viSuva- 
sagkrantau * ; in the Karnauli grant of Vaidyadeva (p. 184), « santi = 
santi, visayilla = visayilla, slma, vayavya-disa *, etc. ; also in other inscrip- 
tions similar interchanges are found. In Early Bengali and Assamese 
MSS., as well as in the Oriya epigraphical records, interchange between 
the sibilant letters is very common, and there is ordinarily no deference paid 
to the Is. or foreign words. But in the hands of educated scribes, is. words 
generally would be spelt as in Skt., and the tss. would exert a certain 
amount of guidance in spelling the easily recognisable tOh. derivatives: 
e.g., CTh « sols, * (sodasa) ; ft >5 « sirfjl » (sanda) ; ^ « sath^l » (sasthi) ; 
« au 4 * (a-vrs) ; « a('i)s^ * (amisa ) ; «sik&l# * (sfgkhala); 

« s&ra » (sarava) ; *[ « s& * (sata) ; c*IJ « Seth » (sresthin) ; 

* sfti » (sakhl) ; tl 1 ! « has$, » (hausa) ; 3t*t « bas<jl » (varisa) ; etc., etc. A 
similar modelling of thh. spelling on that of the /*•*. also took place in 
Oriva. 

Bad re Assumpqam uses ouly «x*=[J] in his transcription of East 
Bengali : e.g., « aixe » comes, « xurzio * sun, « xoito » 

truth, ^ft 4 f « baix » Uoeidij-tioo (also = ^[PT dale), C3t*J * xolo * sixteen, 
JftSl « xansa * true, 8^1 « xoia » having slept, « axtha * faith, 

« xantona » condolence, *[|3f « xaxtro » scripture, etc It would be 6een that 
Padre Assumpr;am uses « x * [Jj for the sibilant before « t, th » also, as in 
« axtha, xaxtro* ; iu NB. in this position we have [s] normally (see p. ‘297) ; 
but « s » is Uned iu the works of the Padre for f = [ts, s) only : see supra, 
pp. 4(54-405. 
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with other NIA. forms in «s», e.g., Hindi «asarh, pds, das, bis, tls, 
calls, pacas, iksath, (taras), bais, pis, sasura » etc. In Bengali tbit. 
forms which have normally evolved from 01 A., intervocal [/] is kept : 
e.g., [aije, aje] comes (SviSati) ; MB. « ulas& * (ullasa); 

3|T^, [nij, a:/] meat (amisa) ; [ak(u)ji] (agkuSikS) ; 

Jpf « d&^ » beside OB. (Caryas) « daha *, NB. « d&hala * card of ten 
(dasa) ; 5f»R, +5«1^ [cfoli/, tsoloj] (calasi) ; [por(i)/i] (prativesl) ; 

[bajor] (vasa-gfha); [ nijuti ] (nisupta-) ; spfl [ moja ] 

(rnasaka-) ; the emphatic enclitic particle fa « -si * as in MB. (SKK.), 
e.g ., (71-fa « sc-si » that indeed, NB. r\ * -s * as in 'stfal 1 ! * bhagyi-s » 
[bfiaggij] < «U’1J fa < *bhagye-si * Ittcki/g indeed, +NB. fan « sin * < 
earlier fafa « *si-ni » rather (cf. Vedic « slm ») ; etc., etc. 

The occurrence of « -h- * in Assamese, e.g., « hahi » smile, laughter (y/has), 
«bihl*//«/e (vahsl), « manuli * (manusa), « Aham * Ahom, written 'BpR 
«asama*, is isolated, and connected with it is the change of both intervocal 
and initial [/) in East Bengali dialects (see p. 79) : and the « -h- » words in 
Bengali, noted in $802 below, are not at all connected with Assamese 
or East Bengali specially : they are mostly pan-Indian. The East Bengali 
tendency to use « h » for [jj is noted in Bengali literature as early as the 
10th century, and it can only have arisen considerably earlier. But in West 
Bengal it has always been ridiculed. Kavi-kagkana in the ‘ Caudl-kavya J 
(c. 1580) makes the ‘ Baijgal ’ or East Bengali sailors say « harb& » for 
*1^ « sarba * all, * hakaltjt * for ■* sakal$ * all. • hukuta * for ®|>a| 

« sukula » [dried) condiment, beside deaspirated forms like « bai * for '©[t 
« bhai * brother. Earlier, we learn from the biographies of Caitauya that he 
used to make fun of the East Bengali pronunciation after his return from 
Vagga (East Bengal) to Nadiya. The old Sanskrit verse describes this 
character of East Bengali articulation — 

« aslrviklarh na gphuijat purva-desa-tiivaduam : 

‘ satiiyur ’ iti vaktavye, ‘ hatayur ’ iti bhaidnSm. * 

Accept not the blessings of the dwellers in the Eastern lands; 

When satayuh [nutg goa live a hundred years) is to be said, the;) sag 
hatayuh [mag gonr life be ended) ! 
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This pronunciation is not noticed by Padre Assump 5 am, and I have 
not found it represented in the Perso-Bengali MSS. from Chittagong 
(pp. 228 ff.), where only ^ is found for *f, : although the « h * 

pronunciation is fairly common. 

The Upper Indian pronunciation of « s » as « kh * is found in a few 
Bengali borrowed words : see pp. 460-461. 

300 . The use of the palatal [J] for « s, s, s * is the crux of Bengali 
articulation : the Skt. word « savisesa *, in a Standard New Indian 
pronunciation [sAuijeJa], but in Bengali [jobijVf], is quite a good Shibboleth 
to find out a Bengali speaker. Bengali [|] tends occasionally to pass into 
the aspirated palatal affricate « ch * [cfh] : see pp. 465, 472,473. A 
pronunciation of [j] as [?(b)j is a common speech defect in Bengali, 
found especially among the masses. Cf. also MB. (§KK.) 

« ch&ch&nda * (svacchanda) ; sts. 5t*l * c(h)an^ * (snana) ; da. 

« ch&kk&r^l * hackney carnage (Sakata); « michrl » sugar candy { — 

rs 

Perso-Arabic « misri •); Calcutta Coll. CHttSfaiTR [mocjorman] for 
[mujblman] (musalman) ; Portuguese « pires * [pirij] > * piric * 

saucer; Hindi « alag-se » remaining distinct, without touching > 

« algoche ». 

Conversely, there are a few cases of [JJ for « c, ch * : OB. « kacchu * : 
NB. C^t^T « kh&su > khans > khos * itches; MB. ($KK ) 

« nisibS » / shall offer , shall sacrifice, shall cast away as a sacrifice 
(see p. 266, supra) for « nichibS * (cf. Hindi « nichawar » sacrijice, offering, 
MB. « nieha *, « nich&ni • offering or casting something to avert 

the evil eye : < \ : cf. « ni-ksip * throw, or « ni-ksap * fast, do penance , or 
« niscataya * as in the ‘ Atharva Veda ’ = to scare or drive away) ; OB. 
(Sarvftnanda) « Sukra * for * ^suka » vinegar (cukra). 

301 . An intrusive sibilant occasionally characterises the vulgar 

pronunciation of some ts. words : e.g.,^fi>l [dufk(h)u] (duhkha); 
[ujcjaran] (uccarana) ; ^*6 [tujc|a] (tuccha) ; ^3T, [fekastra, -tar] 

(ekatra) ; [goggastir] (gagga-tira) ; + North Bengali [g®sta] 

(jnati) ; etc. In certain parts of East Bengal, the form « ast& *, 

doubtless a similar form with intrusive « s », and influenced no doubt by 
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the Skt., for ihh. « atjjt », is much used. These groups, « sir, 6c, 
st, st * recall the existence of similar groups in Miigadhl Pkt. Nothing 
can be more against the trend of MIA. phonetics than such groups : and it 
cannot be known whether the « sk (sk), 6c, st, 6t * of the Prakrit gram- 
marians were in actual agreement with spoken Magadhl. « sc » might be 
only a way of indicating the affricate sound of [cf], like « yc • (see p. 248). 
Or it may be that the « 6 » forms were actually heard in Magadhi, as in 
present day Bengali, as ‘ learned ’ ones, in folk-speech : in NB., the forms 
with the sibilants are certainly due to a desire to appear learned. Cf. the 
intrusion of * r », p. 542, supra. So it may have happened that the 
attempts of some Magadhl speakers to emulate the Skt. gave rise to forms 
like « gascadi, laskase, peskadi, puscadi, mastage, bhastalage » etc. for 
« gacchati, raksasa, preksate, prcchati, mastaka, bhattaraka *, which were 
generalised in the West as Magadhan peculiarities. 

In the form « jastut& » for CSj^sl, « jethuta, jath^ttuta * 

(see p. 50-4), the intrusivs sibilant is due to the analogy of similar forms 
like « mas^tuta », « pis^tuta * etc. 

[j, s] in foreign words : see infra. 

[VI] Ttir Gt.ottai, Fricatives, Voiced [fi], Unvoiced [h]. 

302. Bengali [fi] is a voiced sound, as in OIA. Initially the [fi] of 
OIA. has generally been preserved in NIA., except in certain dialects, e.g ., 
in East and North Bengali and occasionally in Assamese. Intervocal [fi] 
of OIA. is in origin always a derived sound, having been weakened from 
Indo-Iranian « *gh, *zh *, and also partly from « *dh, *bh », In MIA. of 
the Second Period, all OIA. single intervocal voiced aspirates except 
« -dh- » became [fi], and this [fi] fell together with the OIA. [fi]. Medial 
[fi] continued undisturbed down to eMB. times : after which it tended to 
drop off. 

Initially, Bengali [fi] in (hhs. comes mainly from OIA. « h- », e.g., ^ 

« hat^ * (hasta); tt 5 ! « h5s$ * (hansa) ; * \/hama * (a crawl (MIA. dial. 

« -y/hamm * crawl) ; fe; « hiij * (hiijgu) ; ffal « hlra » (hlraka-) ; 
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« hiyS * (bfdaya-) ; « h&lud# * (haridra) ; MB. ^ « hune * sacrifices 

(y/ hu) ; etc., etc. 

« bh* » in some words gives [fi] in Bengali. An early example is 
« ^/bhu »>« y/ho », found already in A§okan MIA. It seems that « bh«> 
h- * first originated in the middle of a sentence, and in compounds where it 
would be in an intervocal position. Then from occurrence in compounds 
etc., the resultant « h- » would be established initially. Thus, tfft « hftrl * 
pot, beside * bhftr^t * (-bhatitja) ; $ « \/h&th * recede < * bhrasta- » ; 

« huyi * a sailing ship beside &S « bh&rql * a large boat (? bhfta) ; OB. 
« hela-ka » beside Skt. « bhelaka » raft ; GB. « hadusa » beside « bbadusa » 
food half -dressed ; NB. cttW*l * hSd&ty * png-faced , ugly and uncouth beside 

* bhfida * fat and ugly ; « hap&rql * smith's bellows , beside '5|*t 

« bhap^t * steam. Similar change of « kh-, gh- * seems to occur in 
« h§rity * crocodile beside « gh&rlyaty » ; fpf « h5m^ * measles beside 

« ghamijl * sweat < sun-shine ; « bSmar^ * farm, granary beside 

sfp'Tfa « khamar^t * (skambh&gara, ? harmyagara). 

In the middle of a word, [fi] comes from — 

OIA. * ks- * : « la * <*Tte * lah& * (laksa) ; * -ke >, dative post 

position (*kahi, *kakhi, *kakkhi, kakse ?) ; 

OIA. « -kh- * : in some cases the [fi] is dropped early in MB. : e.g., 
OB. « aheri *, MB. « aheri * hunter (akhetika) ; mu * 

(muha, mukha) ; 5[?R « n&run * (naha-haranl, nakha-harana-) ; 
MB. CS? « rehfi * (rekha) ; MB. « lihe * (likhati) ; 

« sior^t • (Sihara, Sikhara) ; « s&i * (sahT, sakhl) ; OB. « suha » 

(sukha) ; 

OIA. « -gh- * : «halka» (laghu : cf. p. 315); MB. 

« bahure * (vyaghutati), also OB. « bahmjai *, printed ^ 
in Carya 8 ; OB. « thahl *, NB. «j|, sift « thi'i, thai * 
bottom (stagha-) ; also in Ot^Tl, 

« deh&ra ; bas&r^ < bas&-hir& ; nayer^l < naih&ri *, respec- 
tively = temple, chamber for bride and bridegroom , a married 
woman's father's home (dSva-ghara, v5sa-ghara, jnati-ghara, < 
-gfha) ; 
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MIA. « -<}h- *, in MB. (&KK.) « ahufchft >, 1MB. « Su$ » 

. 3 1 (a^^uttha, ardha-caturtha ) ; 

OIA. * -th- » ; , TS « kihe, k&y * (kathayati) ; * kftbinl * 

(*kathinika) ; '®, gu, gu * (guha, gutha) ; the imperative 
affix f, f as in MB. fff, 5»!f « c&l&hft, c&lAhu *=NB. 5*1, 5CT1 
« c&l&, c&lo » (OIA. « -atha » of the present indicative + « *ata » 
of the imperative, 2 plural) ; 

OIA. « -dh- * : [fi] frequently dropped : MB, « aihA * 

> eyo » (avidhava) ; « g&m^ * for *$|^, *5|f , « *g&5, 

[go$u], *g&hu, *gohfi * (godhuma) ; « dai' * (dahi, dadhi) ; 

« b&u * (bahu, vadhu), sn§, CT) « m&u * (mahu, madhu) ; 
Jp§ft, C^ft « m&url * anite (madhurika); • rai<r5hl * 

(Radhika) ; Jfl, Jjtfl « 83, s5h&, saha » merchant (sadhu) ; 

OIA. « -ph- * : > NB. « *§ih&ll > siull * (sephSlikft) ; 

OB. f«f^ « sihara * (> NB. « sikarql *) (cf. Skt. sipha, 

see p. 457); OB. « manahala » (maanabala = madanaphala) ; 

OIA. « -bh- * : * g&hlr^i * (gabhlra) ; MB. 

« nihare, -1§ * (nibhalayati) ; ’Iff « ^/p&hGch * reach (pra+bbu 
■fccha: seep. 473); MB. ’If, ’If « p4hu, p&hfi *• (prabhu); 
C*ltftt « pohay * dawns (prabhati, *prabhatayate) ; « b&herS * 

(MIA. bahe<Jaa-, vibhltaka-) ; * bih3n^l > byan^ * 

dawning (vibhana) ; > *H « l&he, lfty * (labhate) ; *||, *lt$1 

* la(h3) * a surname (? labha) ; f fl > f 'S, (?|1 « suha > suo, so * 
(subhaga); similarly 5?1>f\9, C*f1 «duha>duo, do * (<*dubhaga 
= durbhaga) ; * sohag^l * affection, husband's love (s5u- 

bhagya) ; « hilan^ * leaning (abhilagna) ; etc. It is lost 

in forms like "srffil, « 3mi, tumi * (amhahi, tumbahi = 
asmabhih, yusmabhih) ; 

OIA. « -h- * : generally lost to NB. : « ahar^ », OB. « ahara * 

(Shara) ; * bShir^ * (MIA. bahira, cf. Skt. bahi?, bihya) ; 

MB. « bah& * (bahu) ; ^ « b&he, b&y * (vahati) ; 

« b&hut^t * (*bahu-vant-) ; MB. ($KK.) «blhukA», NB. 
^ * bftlkgt, bfik^ * carrying pole, Hindi « babaijgl » 
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(vibagga-) ; ^ « rui * carp fish (rohita) ; <?Tte1, (31 « lohS, 

nohS, no * (lauha-) ; Jf? « s&he, sty * (sahate) ; 

OIA. « -6-, -S-, *s - ; -sy-, -sy-»: this change has been discussed 
before, p. 549. Examples : the numerals CI?K, 

C3t*l, * 3gar&, bar&, ter&, c&udd&, p&nerft, 

90 I&, s&ter&, fithari * =11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 respectively 
(< -aha < OIA. -aSa); fc 3 p§*, JjTOf, 

* 11 ^*, * ekatt&r^, bahatt&r^, tiyatt&rqt, 

cu&tt&r^, pacatt&r^, chiyatt&r^, satatt&r^, afcatt&r^ » = 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78 (< eka- etc. -f- hattari, *= -saptati), but cf. 

« uni-s&tt&r^ » 69, which preserves the sibilant ; the 
genitive affix, ^1 « taha, ta » he, it (tasya ) ; <£N>, <$ « ehft, e » 
this (*eaba, edaSsa, etasya) ; 'S « oh&, o » that (*oaha, *avuha, 
*aifruha, amussa, amusya), etc., etc. ; the OB. locative affix f?>, 

« -hi, hi » represents probably a blend of a Magadhl « *-assi, 
*-assiiii<-asmin » + an OIA. « *-dhi, *-dhim », attested from 
the Greek locative affixes « -thi, -thin * ; the future precative 
affix ^ « -ih&- » (-isyatha) ; the verb substantive $ « y/hk=^/ 
*&h » (y/as), confused with C^I « ■v/ho * < « v/hhu *, e.g., «asti, 
*asati >*aha! > ^3 « h&y *, • na + *aha‘i * > 5)^3 « n&h&y * > 
•13 * nfty * is not, * na + aslt * > « nahi • > * nai * was 

nut > does not exist (cf. <71 •Tft * se k&re nai * he did 

not do), etc. ; the pronominal adjectives C3*b C^*b <7H « hen&, 
ken&, jeu& * < < 4 ^, C3W, CSfC^ « ehcn&, keheni, jehenfc *, 
cf. Maithill * aihan, kaihan, jaihan *, beside other NIA. 

w w w 

« aisan, kaisan, jaisan * = « etadfsa-, kldfsa-, yadfda- » etc. ; 
and a number of isolated words, like * kah&nfll * (Pali 

kahapana, Skt. kars5pana) ; * gohaty » (gosala) ; MB. 

(Sunya-Purana) sts. « bih&rami* (visrama) ; C3^1 * mefi * 

rant (meha-4a- = mesa-) ; OB. (Caryas 35, 30) « daha-diha * 
(dasa-disa). Cf. Maithill, Hindi « puhup * (puspa), aud « dihara, 
dahara * dag (Saur-Ap. diaha-4a- = divasa-), found in Hindi, 
Rajasthani- Gujarati , Panjabi. In the present-day Bhojpuriya, 
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« -st-, -st- * becomes [-fit-, -fit-], e.g., [afite] =« aste * slowly 
(Pore. « Shistah *) ; [dAfituri] customary commission — Persian 
« dasturl * ; ifitisAn] = English station ; [mifitiri] = « mistrl» 
mason , artisan, from the Portuguese. 

The reverse process, changing « -h- * to « s », seems to characterise 
the Carya (no. 19 ) word « kasala » for « kahala, kahala », NB. 

« kah&ty » drum. 

The groups « -sn-, -sn-, -sn- * became * nh, nh * in MIA., and their 
resolution in NB. has been to [n], the aspiration being dropped: see p. 
529. OIA. « -sm-, -sm - » > MIA. « -rah- * have become [m] in 
NB. ; seep. 531. 

303. A prothetic [fi] occurs in Bengali. The eastern dialect of Asoka 
has a similar prothetic « h- » : e.g., « hevam, hida, hedisa * (« evam, idha 
idfsa»: the second one by metathesis?). Examples from Bengali: 

« hakuli » be full of anxious fear (akula-) ; * hatu * knee (of. OB. 

«an()u », Skt. « asthlvant- *) ; OB. « haritha * soap-nut (arista) ; MB. 
«haibas$ » yearning (? adhi-vas : by metathesis) ; MB. sts. * habi- 

]5s^ * = « habilax * in Assump 9 am (abhilasa) ; MB. « hullSsi * 

(ullasa) ; C^?t1 « hetha * here (cf. 8ttha, atra) ; « hSc^ka * pull, Hindi 

« alcna * to pull ( = « a-kraks- *, ace. to lloernle); « hotha * there 

(amutra) ; MB. « harSmkd^ * Portuguese pirate-ship (Portuguese 

« armada *) ; etc. South-Eastern Bengali of Chittagong has a large number 
of words with this intrusive initial « h- ». 

For euphonic [fi] in MB., see p. 341. Cf. Skt. « vikagka *, MIA. 
« *viagka *, but OB. « bahenci *, MB. * b&lcl *, NB. « bSc^i * 
a fruit. 

[fi] occurs in a number of words of obscure origin : * 

walk, trudge (cf. Gujarati « hgdvii *, Skt. « y^hin^. *) ; « h&r^tka » 

slippery (? bhrasta) ; « hor^ » competition ; ^1 « y^hura » push ; ^<3^1 

« hur^tka * boll { — that which is pushed in ?), also timid ; * hurum^ * 

puffed rice) « hutom * screeching or hooting owl) « huty * sting 

of wasp or bee ; t|ff1 « h&da * foolish., idiotic ; ?>V| * lmli, hall * helm,, 

also group of four {or Jive ) ; « hHph$ * deep breath (onomatopoetic ?) ; 
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* \/hag » pass stools ; « hSja * made rotten through being placed in 

water-, tfw* « hag(g)&rgt * shark ; « hulanft * to push about ; « bolql * 

testicles, * hula * male ; «bag(g)^la* [Bagla] glutton, famished] 

« hStka * ugly and cruel] CStWl, CStWl-aPftl « hSm^ra, honour#- 
corners * big, big people -, etc., etc. 

304. [ft] cannot occur in Bengali as a final sound in a syllable : it 
must either have a vowel to prop itself up, or it must be dropped : and 
occasionally, it is changed to a semivowel [5], or to [i], when it terminates 
a syllable : e.g. } « sadhu > sahu > sah > Jfl « sa », beside Jffc « sah& », or 
Jlt^l * saha * a merchant , a wine-dealer ] « b&rShi » > « *barah * > 

« b&ra * boar ; * sneha * > c*^ « neha * > « nei * ; *|%r| « p&hila * > 

« *pah-la * > « p&81a * ; « mukha > muha > ^ mu * ; « deha * > 

MB. (Jf«de*; * grahana- * > 5t?R| [gafiona, goena] ornaments] 

« pitamaha * > « pitemfi, » for « * pitemfeh^ » ; etc., etc. The same 

thing also happens in foreign words : e.g., Persian « jahgah, jai- * > eft’ll 
[$> ae § a ] pl ace ’> « Sah * > "ft, Jfl, *ff^1 [ja, jafia] king ; « dar-mSh * > 
fTWl, [dorma, darmafia] monthly pay « dih » > fe, [^i, (Jifii] 

district] * tahsll * > <5^1*!, [to/il, tofiojil] cash office, treasury] 

« pahlwan * > ’TfCTfa'R [paloan] wrestler] « Ahmad * > < ®rfc a l*f, 

[amed, afiammod, ahammad] a name ; « RahmSn * > 
[rofiaman] a name ; etc., etc. 

The loss of intervocal [fi] and deaspiration of aspirated stops 
characterise Late MB. and NB. This has been noted in connexion with 
the NB. diphthongs. In interjections, however, intervocal [fi] is retained : 
e.g., 'SE^I, [afia, Rifii (hihi, <;igi), ofio (ofo), uBu(ufu)]. 

In fs. groups, « -hm-, -hi-, hn-, -hn-, -hr- (= hr, hf) *, the [fi], if it 
obtains in pionunciation, comes after the [n, id, I, r] ; but generally it is 
dropped, with accompanying doubling of the consonant : e.g., 

[bramfion, brammon], < ®rt^Tt 5 f [alfiad, allad], [efinfio,. tjinno], 
[rfiidae, ridoe], [firo/jo, rfia/jo, ra/ja]. « hm * has become a convenient 
ligature for writing [mm] in present-day Bengali orthography as it 
obtains among Musalmans, e.g., = [mofiommod], 'Sfftspf [afiammod], 

and even [kommor] = [komor] waist, etc. 
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305. Unvoiced [b] in Bengali : this, however, is found at the end of 
a syllable, after a vowel, when it would be written with the « visarga * 
(also after an unvoiced stop or affricate, [kh, cfh, th, th, ph], forming an 
aspirate). This voiceless [h] is like the English sound in hat , happy etc. 
It is found in a few exclamatory words, and is optionally changed to the 
voiceless velar, palatal or bilabial spirant according to the nature of the 
preceding vowel = e.g., 'art; : [oh:, ax:], [ih:, i$:] (also [i/:]), 

(it: = [eh:, e$:], = [oh:, or:], & = [uh:, uf:]. 

The Hnal « visarga > in Skt. words has the proper unvoiced [h] value 
in Bengali : « ramah, suraauah, munih, sadbuh, kaveh, gurdh, raih, gauh », 
etc. are pronounced by Bengali speakers as [ra:moh, /umona:h, munih, 
ja:dRuh, kobe:b, guro:h, roih, gouh], and not as [ra:m»8 d , sumAna:fia, 
munifii, sa:dfiufia, kAue:fie, guroifte, rAifii, gAufi u ], as for example in 
Northern India. Final « visarga » iu a number of naturalised tss. is not 
now pronounced in Beugali : e.g., [bofiujo], for [bofiujah] ; 5^ 

[cjckkhu] rather than [ Jgoti J rather than = * caksuh, 

jyotih *. « Visarga » in Skt. words merely ‘ doubles ’ the consonant 

following: e.g., [dukkho], [ontokkoron], [punoppuna], 

[ni/ja/j (nihsvasa), etc. : hence in writing Perso-Arabic words, 
instead of using a double consonant ligature, or two consonants, the 
« visarga * is sometimes employed (or the group of consonant + « -v- *) 
generally before sibilants : e.g., (also SR 5 ^*!) « m&ph&hsv&I& * 

= [m aphoj/al, mafo/jal] country district = Perso-Arabic « mufassal » ; 
*5919?^ [tomojfuk] bond, receipt = « tamassuk *, etc. 

In foreign names, « visarga * is occasionally used for the unvoiced [h] 
at the end of a syllable : eg., 4t*IS « nam&h » = Persian « natnah *, ^9^ 
fHt 9 s * IuySn Sih Kai * Yuan Shih K‘ai etc. Foreign [h, fi,] (as well as 
[h] of Arabic) become [fi] in Bengali. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT: PERSIAN 

306. Arabic words have come into Bengali through the medium of 
Persian, 1 after these were naturalised in that language and had conformed 
to its phonetics : as such, they are to be treated as Persian words. 

Some Turkl words were no doubt borrowed in India direct from Turkl 
during the early years of the Mohammedan conquest, in the 12th and 18th 
centuries, and a few more may have come in with Babur in the 16th. But 
a large number of Turkl loan-words occur in Persian also, and subsequent 
accretions of Turkl words seem to have been through the medium of Persian, 
as the Turkl speech quickly fell into disuse in India, but Persian maintained 
its predominance all along. 

The sound system of Persian as a living speech now is not what it was 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. In Persian itself there are dialectal 
differences. Standard Persian as spoken in the western and central 
provinces of Persia— especially Fare and ‘ IrSq-'AjamI— has deviated 
considerably in its phonetics from * Classical ’ Persian of 400 years ago. 
The literary form of New Persian which was brought to India by the 


1 Bengal was never settled in by any considerable body of Arabs from whom Arable 
words might be borrowed by the people of the land. The article ' al,’ so characteristic of 
Arabic noons and adjective formations, was dropped when Arabic words were borrowed in 
Persian : and Persian received most of its Arabic element more through books than through 
contact with Arabic speakers. Arabic words in Bengali and other Indian languages have 
not preserved the ‘ al.’ The people of Spain, for instance, came in intimate touch with 
the Arabic-speaking Moors, and loan-words from the Arabic in Castilian and other 
speeches of the Peninsula have the Arabic article, and the orthography indicates an 
attempt to represent the Arab pronunciation : thus, the Arabic ‘ al-qSdi, al-qur’fln, al-qurbffn, 
at-tabal, al-qal'ah, al-burg (bnrj) ’ are found in Spanish (Old and Modern) as 'alcayde, 
alcoran, alcorban, atabal, alcaln, Alborge,' while the Bengali (and Bindostftn!) forms are 
' kajf ’ judge, ‘ korftn ’ the Koran, CTfatt ‘ korbSn ’ sacrifice, \5TO1 ‘ tabU ' drum, 

1 kellA ’ fort, * buruj ’ turret, bastion. 
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Turks and tbe Tajiks (see pp. 193, 202) was New Persian as spoken 
in Eastern Iran ; and the dialects current here, especially the Tfijlk dialect 
of Afghanistan, at the present day show the least divergence, both in 
phonetics and grammar, from ‘ Classical ’ New Persian, i.e., New Persian 
as used by the Islamic writers of Persia, from the 10th century downwards. 
The Tajik! dialect specially is but a local from of literary Persian and not 
an independent Iranian dialect (cf. ‘ Grundriss der iranischen Philologie,’ 
Part I, Vol. II, p. 407 : ‘ Bemerkungen iiber Tadschikl ’). Tajik pronuncia- 
tion will be regard as archaic in Western Persia. The archaic pronuncia- 
tion is still followed in India, and in studying the phonology of the Persian 
element in Indian languages, we are to take that into consideration. 

Turkl pronunciation modified Persian phonetics to some extent in India 
because in the dissemination of Persian, Turkl speakers had some hand : ‘as 
the kings of India were for the greatest part Turanians, the immigration 
of Turanian Mohammedans was constantly kept up. It is for this reason 
that we find 60 many Turanian peculiarities among Indian speakers and 
writers of Persian. We may in fact say, that the Persian of Indian writers 
is Turanian/ (H. Blochmann, ‘The Prosody of the Persians according to 
Saifi, JamI and other Writers,’ Calcutta, 1872, pp. xv, xvi ; cf. also H. 
Blochmann’s notes on ‘Isti’mfil -i- Hind,’ or Indian peculiarities in the use 
of Persian, in the JASB., Vol. XXXVII, No. I for 1868, pp. 32-88.) 
Turkl words in India, again, came to be pronounced in the Persian way 
when actual contact with that speech was at an end. The pronunciation 
of the two languages thus affected each other in India to some extent. 

A large percentage of the Persian words in Bengali has been borrowed 
from Hindustani, including many of the hybrid forms, half-Persian, half- 
Indian, or Persianised Indian, like « kotwal * with dental « t » = Indian 
« kotwal* (in Hindostini), « kcitaty * (in Bengali) = head of city police, 

which sprang up in Northern India during the Mohammedan rule. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that most Persian words in Bengali came 
through HindostanT. Persian was brought to Bengal before HindostanI 
bad developed into a lingua franca , much less as a culture language, after 
becoming the home-language of the Mohammedan ruling houses and town 
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people of Northern India. Persian was widely studied in Bengal. But it 
is now impossible to determine what words were directly borrowed from 
Persian and what words were borrowed through HindostSn! : specially when 
HindostSnl (when exactly we do not know, but probably from the time 
it became the language of the Moslem emperor and his court in Delhi) 
adopted the foreign sounds of [q, x, g., z, f]. In the present study, Perso- 
Bengali words will be taken in connexion with the Persian originals, 
without any reference to Hindustani (or Turkl) : and the prcnunciation in 
the Calcutta dialect, as well as transliterations following the pronunciation 
in the original language in early times, will be indicated. 

307. ‘ Early Persian,’ by which term the older phase of the New 
Persian or Post-Islamic Persian can conveniently be indicated, had the 
following sounds : 

Vowkijs. 
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The sound system of New Persian is not much different from that 
of Middle Persian (Pahlavl). Of the consonants, it may be remarked 
that the uvular stop [q] possibly existed in Early Persian as an imposition 
from Arab.c (and also from Turkl). [tj*, dsj] =g were probably tongue- 
tip alveolar or palato-alveolar affricates, as now ; [t, d] were interdental 
stops ; and [ij] occurred only before [k, g], being written y « n • ; and [m] 
was written f « m as well as u « n * before « b *, e.g. [gumbaz, J'amba(h)] 
being written « gnbb, Snbh •= tower, sabbath. About the fricatives, [h] was 
probably an unvoiced sound, but intervocally it was probably voiced ; [x, 
%]~tt were ve ^ ar spirants, and [xw], written^, was a [x] pronounced 
with rounded lips, which has become a simple [x] in Modern Persian pronun- 
ciation. And the fact that in the traditional Indian pronunciation [xw] is 
frequently [x] shows that this simplification is some centuries old. [0] 
probably existed in the earliest form of New Persian (witness a 
name like «Gayomar0*), but by the time that Persian was introduced 
into India, it was altered to [s] or to [t], [5] developed afresh in New 
Persian in intervoeal or final position from an earlier [d] : it occurred 
in Early Persian of the 13th century, but from the 14th century, 
however, this [b] tended to be reduced to [z], and in verb forms it was 
frequently restored back to [d] (cf. P. Horn, * Neupersische Schriftsprache,’ 
p. 81, in ‘ Grundriss dcr iranischen Philologie ’ ; JRAS., 1895, p. 237). 
The Persian words borrowed in India show both a [b] and a [z] basis in 
their modifications. 

In Modern Persian as now spoken in Persia proper, esp. Western Persia, 
some innovations have come in which are not found in India. The velar 
stops [k, g] have advanced considerably, and have become the palatal stops 
[c, j] ; except when they occur before back vowels [o, u], when they retain 
their old values. The New Persian unvoiced stops are now-a-days very 
strongly aspirated, y, being pronounced [ph, th], aud^ [kh, eh] ; and the 
voiced stops v, *>, J [b, d, g’(j)] as a consequence are often unvoiced, becoming 
almost [p, t,] and [c, k], paralleling what has happened in some Germanic 
languages, and in most forms of Chinese. The Arabic sound of [q] has 
become a voiced guttural spirant, intermediate between the uvular and 
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the velar sounds, which can be conveniently represented [g.]. And the 
Arabic £=[*] occurs as the « hamzah * or glottal stop, [’], in Persian (of, 
‘L’Ecriture phonetique internationale,’ 2e Edition, International Phonetic 
Association, London, 1921, p. 15). 

As regards the Persian vowels, it is to be noted that the short « & • 
is a front sound, [a], even approaching the South English [»], in Modern 
Persian of Persia ; and the long « a » is a back vowel very much withdrawn: 
it is an [a:] which resembles in acoustic quality the English [o:] ; and 
before [m, n] , it even becomes [u] (cf. JRAS., 1895, p. 238; Platts 
and Ranking’s Persian Grammar, Oxford, 1911, p. 13). Modern Persian 
short « 3, *[a] has developed a long form [a:], which occurs side by side with 
[a:] , and this [a:] in its turn has developed a short [a] in some cases. In 
Early Persian, the short sound was probably equally a frontal [a] , or perhaps 
a central sound, and the long [a:] was a back vowel. The short vowels « 8, 8, 
I, u * were found in Early Persian, as they are in Modern Persian of Persia. 
The long vowels [e:, o:] existed in Early Persian : they were very close 
sounds, and in Modern Persian of Central and Western Persia they have 
been altered respectively to [i:, u:], thus having fallen together with the 
original [i:, u:] of Early Persian. The [e:, o:] sounds are known as 
« majhul * or unknown sounds, and the [i:, u:] sounds « ma’ruf * or known , 
as the former did not occur in literary or Classical Arabic. [e:,o:] still obtain 
in Eastern Iran, in the Tajik dialect (cf. T. W. II. Tolbort, ‘ R&binsan Kruso ’ 
in Persian, in the Roman character, London, 1878, pp. xi, xii): thus the 
original Early Persian distinction between « Ser * lion and * Sir * milk, 
and similar forms, is still preserved the Eastern Iran, whereas both have 
become « Sir * in Central and Western Persia. Persian of India has 
faithfully retained the « majhul * sounds of Early Persian. The diphthongs 
[ai, au] of Early Persian roughly corresponded to the similar groups in 
medieval Skt. pronunciation (see p. 242) : in Modern Persian, they are 
pronounced as [ei, ou]. 

Stress in Modern Persian is ordinarily on the final syallable (cf. P. 
Rosen, ‘Modern Persian Colloquial Grammar,’ London, 1898, p. 8); 
and in all likelihood, the final stress obtained in Early Persian also (cf. 
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P. Horn, * Neupersisehe Schriftsprache,’ § 47, where we have cases of loss 
of initial syllable in New Persian). The initial stress system of Bengali 
has had its way with Persian loan-words, ignoring their original stress. 

308 . The sounds which were peculiar to Arabic were altered to 
their nearest equivalents in Persian, and only Persianised Arabic words 
are found in the Indian speeches. A study in detail of the sounds of 
Arabic is out of scope here. Arabic presents a literary form, based on the 
old speech of Hijaz (specially of the QurayS tribe of Mecca), and modified 
later by scholars on the model of the purer dialects of the Bedouins 
of Nejd or Central Arabia : and besides, there are the dialects, extending 
from Iraq to Morocco. It was the dialect of Iraq with which Persian 
came in contact mainly, and some peculiarities of ‘Iraqi pronunciation 
are possibly to be found in Persian (e.g., the Modern Persian pro- 
nunciation of the Arabic Jj « q * as that of the voiced velar spirant [q], 
— Arabic of Iraq turned the [q] to a voiced sound, the uvular stop [g], 
quite early). But Arabic words seem to have been borrowed into Persian 
more from books than from contact with Arabic speakers : so that a consi- 
deration of the phonetics of Arabic would not be so very important in the 
study of the Arabic loan-words. Still, some points will be of interest as the 
Arabic element is said to take up over two-thirds of the vocabulary of New 
Persian, and consequently of the Persian loan-words in Indian languages. 

Classical Arabic, as in the pre-Islamie literature of Arabia, in the 
Koran, and in the literature of the first few centuries of the Hegire, has 
preserved more faithfully than any other Semitic language the sounds and 
forms of the Primitive Semitic speech, although its oldest document 
does uot go beyond the 4t.h century A. C. (barring a few insignificant and 
problematic remains some centuries earlier in date). The sounds of Classical 
Arabic, as spoken in Hijaz, and in Central and Northern Arabia in tlie 
7 th-Sth centuries, were in all likelihood the following, 1 using the symbols 
of the International Phonetic Association : 

1 r lho sound-system of Old Arabic of the 6th -8th centuries can be reconstructed 
through a study of (i) the Phonetics of spoken forms of Arabic of the present day, e.g of 
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About the above sounds, the following points may be noted. 

[’], the glottal stop, is the sound of the « alif-hamzah * of Arabic. 
As a rule it was dropped in Persian, but was retained only between two 
similar vowels. Only in learned pronunciation the glottal slop is sought 
to be retained in Perso-Arabic words in Urdu. 


Arabia Proper ( Ilijax, Nejd, Oman, Hii'lramaut, Yemen) and of Iraq, of Syria, of Egypt, and 
of Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco ; (ii) tlic phonetic theories of the medieval gramma- 
rians of Arabic, beginning from the 8th century, as embodied in treatises on pronun- 
ciation and rules for intoning the Koran (qira’at, tajwld), as well as the traditional method 
followed in reading the Koran by professional readers (qSrl) among Islamic peoples ; (iii) 
early transcriptions of Arabic names and words in foreign languages (Greek, Persian etc.) 
and rice versa ; and (iv) comparative phonology of the various Semitic speeches. Cf. 
‘ Encyclopaedia of Islam,’ article ‘ Arabia (Arabic Language)’; ‘Comparative Grammar of 
the Semitic Languages ’ by De Lacy O’Leary, London, 1923 ; Grammars of different dialects 
of Modern Arabic ; W. H. T..Gairdner, ‘ Egyptian Colloquial Arabic,’ Cambridge; Lumsden’s 
Arabic Grammar, Calcutta, 1805 (for Old Arabic phonetic theories); cf. also the papers 
to the VS IMP. for 1324 and 1325 by S. K. Chatterji and Muhammad Shahidullah. 

1 The symbol [x] is used in the IPA. script for the unvoiced uvular fricative. For the 
voiced uvular fricative, the IPA. symbol is a modification of [r], indicating its connexion 
with the (French) trilled uvular [ft] : in this table, the Greek letter [ 7 ] has been employed 
instead. 
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The unvoiced uvular stop, [q] = Jj, is also pronounced dialectally (in 
Arabia proper and in Iraq) as the voiced uvular stop, [g] . It is described 
by Arab phoneticians as a voiced sound (majhurah), apparently taking into 
consideration this [g] value. In New Persian of Western Iran, [q] is 
commonly modified to a voiced velar spirant, [g.], based on the stop [g] 
value: e.g., [iqra:r-] agreement = [egra:r], In India, the normal value 
is a velar [k], though the uvular [q] is heard in Urdu among city peoples 
through the influence of Arabic scholars. 

[k] : this sound has become the affricate [tfl, like the sound of 

ch in English church [tj 9:tJ], in Syria and in parts of Arabia proper, as well 
as in Iraq. A voiced affricate value, [dg] is also known. It is not 
unlikely that in Hijaz in the 7th century its value was that of the palatal 
stop, [e] : the change apparently from the oldest Arabic [k] to the modern 

f\ 

dialectal affricate sound of [tj*j was through this [c] stage. In Early 
Persian, the [k] value was the one that was adopted, and this [k] has now 
become [cj as in native Persian words. The voiced velar [g] was in all 
probability the sound of ^ in Muhammad's time, but by the 8th century it 
seems to have been advanced to the palatal stop [j] in Arabia proper and 
Iraq. Old transcriptions of Greek words in Arabic employ ^ (as well as £=■ 
[y]) for the Greek « gamma *. The [g] sound is still preserved in Egypt. 
The palatal stop [j] has further become the affricate [dg] over a great part 
of the Arabian world, including Arabia proper, Syria and Iraq. It is the 
[dg] value which obtains in Persian, and in India also it is [dg ($)]. 

For [t], and other velarised sounds, see next page. 

[t, d] were blade-alveolar or blade-teeth sounds. An aspirate [fch] = 
8, seems to have occurred as the feminine affix : it became normally [fi] 
in a final positiou. 

The nasals : [n] and [ij] , as well as palatal [ji] occurred before their 

corresponding stops, and were represented by the letter for [n] = 

The fricatives : [h] = z., is the characteristic 1 whispered h’ of Arabic, 
[fi] = », was a voiced sound. Both fell together and became one com- 
mon « h » sound, an unvoiced sound in Persian, [h], and a voiced one in the 
Indian languages, [fi]. 
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[’] — £. the ‘intermittent voice/ is the special sound of Semitic, 
about the exact organic character of which there is difference of opinion. 
It is a continuant sound produced in the glottal region. Many Arab 
dialects are now dropping it. In Persia, a check in the voice, or the glottal 
stop, is substituted for it, e.g., gam* > jam’] collection became 

[dgam 9 ]. In India, [*] is ignored : it simply lengthens a connected « a * 
vowel : but Arabic scholars often affect it in Urdu, and many merely 
substitute the glottal stop for it. 

The letters £, j respectively had the uvular spirant sounds [x, y], 
and these are the values commonly found at the present day ; but the 
more advanced velar spirant sounds of [x, 9.] are also found dialectally, 
and probably they existed side by side with the uvular ones as variants 
of the latter in Old Arabic. 

[J] - like the English sh. [s, z] =0* j, as in English. [ 6 , 5 ] =**» 
respectively =the ih in English thin , then : in Persia and India, they 
become [s] and [z]. [f] =<-», denti-labial spirant as in English, but it is 

likely that in Muhammad's time its value was that of a bilabial [?], 
coming as this sound does from Primitive Semitic [p]. 

The sounds of [t, ss, s, d] u% the so-called ‘emphatics,’ form a 

characteristic group of Arabic. They are distinguished from the ordinary 
dentals by their [u] or [w] quality. The old Arabic grammarians called 
them ‘ covered ' letters (mutbaq), apparently referring to the raising of 
the back of the tongue towards the soft palate in pronouncing them : this 
gest gives to these sounds their ‘ thick * or ‘ dark ’ quality, as compared 
with the simple dentals. Of these, ^ is commonly the stop sound (Sadldah), 
unvoiced, [t] ; but it has also a voiced stop pronunciation, a [d] sound, from 
early times. The Arabic grammarians call it roiced (majhurah) : ^ therefore 
agrees with ^5 = [q, g] in representing both a voiced and an unvoiced stop. 
In Persian, in Turk!, and in the Indian languages, the ‘dark* or ‘emphatic* 
quality of ^ is ignored, and its voiced from is unknown, so that [t] 
has become a simple dental [t], indistinguishable from = [t] . 
is an [s] with the [w] quality : in Persian and in the Indian languages, 
it becomes a simple [s], the same as y. i>, ^ are two Arabic letters 
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the exact sounds of which in Old Arabic cannot be determined for certain, 
■k seems originally to have been a ‘covered’ or ‘velarised’ form of the 
spirant [6 ] — a sort of [0w], but it had become a voiced sound (majhurah) 
by the 8th century, as we can see from the old Arabic grammarians : it 
probably became a velarised [b w ] . & is the spirant (rixwah) form of 
and like k, it apparently had iu Old Arabic both a voiced and an unvoiced 
value [0 W , <S W ]. Both of these are now heard in dialects of Arabia proper. 
A common modification of -k in Arabic-speaking lands is to a velarised [*], 
= the voiced form of [«]• The Persian (and Indian) approximation of 
•k is a simple [z], aod this is apparently based on the [z] value. The nature of 
in Old Arabic is difficult to make out. It was a voiced sound (majhurah), 
velarised (mutbaq, musta’lijah), spirant or continuant (rixwah), not a 
sibilant (safirah) : it was a unilateral alveolar, pronounced by striking or 
placing the tongue against the alveolar region to the left or right : would 

thus be a kind of unilateral velarised [i], as in English well [wel]. This value 
is not unknown even at the present day in Arabia itself (Hadramaut), 
and the Malay pronunciation of as [1, dlj points to the same 
"thing. But the dialectal pronunciation now in the Arabic-speaking lands 
makes (in addition to the [1]) either a spirant [S w ], or [z] (like -*») ; or 
a mere stop [d] =the velarised form of the dental [d] ; or a ‘sulcal ’ sound, 
the tongue being made into a groove (through which the air passes) and the 
blade advanced beyond the edge of the teeth ; or makes a unilateral, alveolar 
continuant, a sort of combined [dt], for which the single letter [d] also can 
conventionally bo used. This last was apparently its value in Old Arabic. 
Persian turned it to a simple [z], which was thus based on a dialectal [b w ] 
°r [z] pronunciation, [z] is the basis of Indian forms of the Perso-Arabic 
words with i>. Recently some Arabic scholars in India tried to introduce the 
pure Arabic sound (non-sibilant alveolar unilateral) of this letter in reading 
the Koran, but ordinarily it results only in an approximation [dw). 1 

1 Some time ago there was a heated controversy among Indian Mohammedans on 
tie proper pronunciation of U® in reciting the prayers in Arabic, one school declaring 

u< 

that the pr nunciation of tin’s letter as ( z, F as in the word would make the prayer 
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[1] was the ordinary ‘ clear 1/ as in Southern English lean, land ; but 
it is very likely that a subsidiary form of the phoneme, a velarised ‘ dark 1 ’ 
[1], occurred in Old Arabic, as it does in some of the modern dialects. 

The semivowels [j, w] were like English y and to in yes and wet [jes, 
wet]. 

About the vowels, there were three types in the Oldest Arabic, [a,i, u] : 
[aj probably also occurred as a central or palatal [a, a] ; and [a, a], [i] and 
[u] were modified respectively to [s, e, o], [e], and [o], taking their 
colouring from the contiguous consonant. The long forms, [a: (a:), i:, 
u:J, originated in Old Arabic (specially in the HijazI dialect) from earlier 
combinations of [a, i, u] with [*]. Modifications of the vowels in Arabic 
need not be discussed. Diphthongs like [ai, ei, oi, on, eu] etc. were 

unknown; but the combinations [aj (aj), aw] resulted in the diphthongs 

[ai, au], which are preserved in Persian. 

The special Arabic sounds which were modified or suppressed in Persian 
were thus [ ? , q, j, t, z (3 W ), h, fi, x, y, s, d (di), 6, (?)], which became 
respectively [zero, g. (or k), dg, t, z, h, h, 9 , x, q, s, z, s, z ($)]. 

Influence of Arabic affected Persian orthography to some extent by 
bringing in the use of o, ^ j and other pure Arabic letters in writing 
some native Persian words : but this of course did not in the least affect the 
pronunciation. 

309. The sounds of Turkl may also be briefly reviewed, as Turk! 
influenced the Persian of India to some extent. Turkl of the West, 
Osmanli Turkl of Asia Minor and Constantinople, is a younger dialect 
with which India has had nothing to do. The Turk! of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India of the House of Ghazna, of the House ol Gbor, and 


faulty and bo null and void before God, and that the faithful should try to pronounce u* 
properly, which was as 4 dw,’ according to the notions of many. Bengali Mullfis and 
Maulavls had their share in this ‘ d(w)sllln-z£llin 1 controversy, which has now been set 
at rest by making 4 z ’ allowable for the unlearned ; but it of course had no bearing on the 
pronunciation of Bengali loan-words from Perso- Arabic, which show ^‘j’for ‘z’in the 
place of the original sound or letter. 
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of the Slave Kings like Qutbu-d-dln Ibek and UtutmiS, of the early rulers 
of Bengal like Bakhtyar-i-Khaljl, HaSamu-d-dln Euez Sultan GhiySsu-d- 
dln, Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Saifu-d-din Yaghantat, Malik ‘Izzu-d-dln 
Toghril Tughan Khan, Qamaru-d-dln Tamur Khan, MughiSu-d-dln Ozbek, 
‘Izzu-d-dln Balban, and of personalities like Ulugh-i- f A?am Zafar KhSn 
Bahram Itagln (one of the earliest patrons of Musalman learning in 
Bengal and India, in the 13th century), as well as that of Sultan Babur and 
his Moghals, was the Eastern or Chagatai (Caqatai), or so-called Uigur 
dialect, which is now spoken in Central Asia (Turkistan, Balkh, Herat, 
Khorasan). Typical Central Asian Turkl of the 10th-] 3th centuries, as 
spoken by a large percentage of the Mohammedan invaders of Northern 
India, seems to have possessed the following sounds (cf. A. Vambery, 
‘Cagataische Sprachstudien,’ Leipzig, 1807 ; R. B. Shaw, ‘ A Sketch of 
the Turkl Language,’ Calcutta, 1S78 ; the * Kudatqu Bilik,’ a Turk! 
didactic poem of c. 1 069, editions by A. Vambery and by W. Radloff; 
Vilhelm Thomsen, ‘ Inscriptions de l’Orkhon,’ Helsingfors, 1896 ; I. 
Nemeth, ‘Tiirkische Grammatik/ Leipzig, 1916; the works of W. 
Radloff on Turkl Linguistics ; Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol. I; 
etc., etc.) : 
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Vowels 

Front : unrounded, [i, e, 6, a] ; rounded, [y, </>], commonly written 
in the Roman character as « ii, o » respectively ; 

Back : rounded, [u, o, o, a] ; unrounded, [in], commonly indicated in 
Roman script by « y * ; and probably also [v]=an unrounded [o]. 

There were properly no long vowels. 

These sounds of Turkl Deed not be described fully : they are simple 
enough. The [f] of Persian and Arabic normally became [p] in Turkl, 
but the bilabial [f] probably existed as a Turki approximation. The special 
vowels of Turkl were easily simplified in Persia and India to [a, i, u, e, o, a], 
Turkl words in Indian languages in later times, even when they were 
borrowed direct from Turkl, conformed to the Persian way of pronunciation 
(e.g., [ordu] > [urdu:], [^bek; > [uzbag]) ; and some Turkl words seem 
to have come by way of Persian. They will be regarded as Persian words 
in all cases (seepp. £12, :U3). 

310. From the 17th century, after Hindustani took shape and grew 
in importance, Persian words entered into Bengali through that language, 
and older borrowings direct from Persian were probably made to conform 
to Hindustani forms. The sounds of Hindustani were the following : 

Verals : [k, kh, g, gfi, g] ; 

Patatal affricates : [cf, cjh, &fi], or Palato-alveolar affricates— 
[<;, tfh, d&, djfi] ; 

Cerebrals : [t, t-h, d, dfi ] ; 

Dentals: [t, th, d, dfi, n] ; 

Labials : [p, ph, b, bfi m] ; 

Liquids : [r, 1] ; 

Sibilant : [s] ; Aspirate : ffi (h)] ; 

Semivowels or Fricatives: [j, w (©)]• 

Vowels: [a, a, a:; i, i: ; u, u:; e:, o: ; (e, o)] ; Diphthongs [aI # 
au], which became respectively [see, se:, 6:] and [*>o, o:, o:]. 
The vowels can all be nasaliseu. 

The sounds of Persian (including Perso-Arabic, and Tuikl) which 
did not have equivalents in Western Hindi (Hindostanl) (and in other 
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Indo-Aryan), were therefore [q, q ; x, x^, g ; J, 5 ; z ; ft ; f] . The normal 
equivalents in naturalised words were [k] for [q], and very rarely [g] ; 
[g] for »] i t kh J for t x > xw ] > [s] for [J*] ; [ft] for [z, 5 ] ; [ft, d] 
for [ft] ; and [ph] for [f]. The OIA. n, q [/, J*] were lost to Western Hindi 
(including Hindostanl) in the MIA. period: in reading Sanskrit, [s] was 
normally substituted for ?! [/, 5 ], and [kh] for 1 [£) in all Northern India 
excluding Bengal (see p. 243), according to the medieval tradition. But 
through the influence of Persian, its [J] sound, slightly different from both 
the [/] and [J*] of Indo-Aryan, was engrafted on Hindostanl, as well as on 
Sindh! and on the Panjabi dialects : and it is this [J] which is now 
employed by speakers of Hindustani and Western Hindi generally, as well 
as of Panjabi etc., for both the [/] and [j 1 ] of Sanskrit, as a newer and 
seemingly more correct pronunciation than the older [s, kh]. [f] is used 
in Persian words as well, — but the unlearned masses frequently turn it to 
[s]. Like [J*], the sounds of [f] (or its approximation [F]), [x], [g] and 
[z], may be said to have been introduced iuto Hindostanl, through the 
presence of a large number of Persian words with these sounds; and what is 
more, [f, x] are actually found to have been imposed on some native Indian 
words, in Hindostanl and in Panjabi. 

311. In Hindustan proper, Persian words have generally remained 
faithful to their original forms, in the matter of the vowels, making 
allowance for the slight alterations necessitated in naturalising words into 
a foreign language. The words have in the main preserved their full forms. 
But the peculiar phonetics of Bengali, especially its system of accentuation, 
has wrought a sad havoc with the Persian sounds, both consonantal and vocal, 
and with the Persian forms as a whole. Thus it would be difficult to recog- 
nise Persian « sarriStah * in [Jeresta] court office, « xarld3r * in 

[khodder] buyer, * bunyadl * with a basis in [bonedi, bomdi] 

well established, respected {as a family),* qissah * story in [keccjha] 
scandal, « huqqah » in [fiuko | a hookah, « muharrir » in [inufiuri] 
clerk, « be-wuquf » in [bekub] foot, * tasarruf * in 'Sff 9 ! [tocjhrup] 

tampering {as with money), etc., etc. Certatin irregularities in phonetic 
alteration from the Persian to the Bengali forms, however, are to be 
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noticed : this is due to the intermediary influence of Hinddstfinl in most 
instances. 

In the transliteration of the Perso-Arabic and Persian words (given 
within brackets as source-forms of the Bengali words), the following is the 
system employed : *, ( = 9 (Persian 1 = a) ; v = b ; y = p ; «»=t; » 
= 6 (Persian = s) ; % = j (International Phonetic Association symbol = 
[j], for Arabic) ; g = c ; h (IPA. symbol : ordinarily « h * is used) ; 
£=x; .> = d ; i> = ft (Persian = $, z); j =r ; j =z ; j (IPA. 
symbol = [ 5 ]); u» = s; at = § (IPA. symbol = [f]); <>=d 

(Persian =z) ; ^° = t ; & = % ■ ([g, <J, t, z] for u* , <>, J®, & are the IPA. symbols 
used here in transliteration also: in transcribing Arabic, « s, <), t, z, * 
are employed commonly, and in this book, in the narrative, these, as well 
as * h * for have been used) ; £= q (IPA. symbol) ; £ = 9 . (in Arabic, an 
uvular guttural spirant, the IPA. symbol for which is [x]); »J=f ; =q ; 

d = k; ^ = g; J = l; r= m ; ^ = n > J = w ) h, 0 ; * = h; ^ = y, I, e; 

/ / 

\s =a y (Arabic), ai (Persian ) ; j =aw (Arabic), au (Persian). 

Treatment oe the Persian Sounds in Bengali. The Vowels. 

312. Persian final vowels, as a rule, whether long (a, i, u), or short 
(&), normally are not dropped in Bengali, as Persian words came in mainly 
in the Late Middle Bengali period. 

Vowels in iniiial syllables are also preserved without much modification. 
It is the vowels in the interior of words which suffer from the greatest 
alterations. 


[I] Short vowels. 

(1) Short « &». 

313. Short « & * of Early Persian was probably a central vowel, with 
leanings towards the frontal [a], and possibly it was [a] when unstressed. 
The normal North Indian value of Persian « *1 * is [a], and [a] in 
unstressed positions. 
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(i) In Bengali, Persian « 8, * when initial became [a], written 

(see p. 314). Words with initial « hamzah » from the Arabic drop 
the « hamzah *. Examples : [akcfhar, t aksar] always (aksar 

A 

< Ar. 9 ak0ar) ; '8Tf5*Ft ; l [acfkan] loose coat , tunic (ackan) ; 

[agur] grapefruit (angur) ; sftsfa [anjgir] fig (anjlr) ; 'BTt’ffSr [anda$] 
casting, determining, deliberating > approximation (andaz ; but 
cf. [tironda|g] archer < tlr-andaz) ; '8Tf5T[»R [amanot] deposit 

(amanat) j 'srt^CIT’f, [ap(h)Joj] sorrow, regret (afsos) ; [abluf] 

ebony (abnus) ; [aboab] heads ( of taxation ) (abwab) ; 

[amir] prince, nobleman (amir) ; [anar] pomegranate (anar) ; 

«Tt*ffi(t)*. [albot, albat] certainly (albattah) ; [alia] God (Allah); 

[ajrop(h)i] a gold coin (a§raf + I); [ajol , ajol] genuine 

(asl) ; 'Sf'pTPft [ajami] ( one in a list of) names > a rent-paying cultivator ; 
a culprit (asami) ; [ajbab] furniture (asbab) ; 

[afiarnmok, -muk \fool (ahmaq-) ; [ame/g] shade, faint trace, nuance 

(amez) ; etc., etc. 

When in Arabic words the £ [’] occurred initially, it was changed 
to the « hamzah *= [ 9 ] in Persian ; and in Bengali [’a > ? a:, a:] normally 
became ^1 = [a] : e.g., Lakkel] utsdom > sense (’aql) ; [aj^ob], 

strange (’ajab) ; srfSSr [arojg] petition, (’arz < W-) ; MB. 

[ardaj, addaj] petition (’arz-dast) ; [aba] a loose coat (’aba) ; 'STfOT 
[aej] comfort , luxury (’ay§) ; etc. 

(ii) Persian «a* in initial syllables after a consonant generally becomes 

[o] m Bengali. This [.>] is umlauted to [o] through influence of a 
following [ij or [u] (see pp. 3tf6-3y7). E.g., ■FtR foot-print, 

step, pace {of a horse) (qadam) ; [kodor] merit, value (qadr) ; ^®r, 

[kobojg, kobocj] receipt, voucher (qabz < qabd-) ; [kobor] 

grave (qabr-) ; [knobor, khopor] news (xabr) ; 

[korar, -ar] condition (qarar) ; [khorgoj] hare (xar-go8) ; 

[korjgo] debt, loan (qarz < qard) ; *135 [khoraqfj expense (xarc) ; ^ 
[ko:m] less, small quantity (kam) ; 5|s? [goijg] yard ( measure ) (gaz) ; 
[g°i5°l] a metre i a kind of melody (gazal) ; *Bf5f [gorojg] interest, concern 
(garaz < garad) ; [gorda] dirt, lees (gardah) ; [cfokmoki] 
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flint-stone (Turk! caqmaq); [^okhom] wound (zaxm) ; [$aban] 

word (zaban) ; [/golod] quick movement in music (jald) ; [^goma] 

gathering (jam 5 * < jam’) ; ^JTl [tokma] badge (Turkl tamga) ; 

[tokto] throne (taxt) ; [tonkha, togkha] pay, honorarium 

(tanx w ah) ; [todarok] arrangement , enquiry (tadaruk) ; (tobla) 

small drum (tablah) ; ! 5?fTF, 35**1 [torop(h)] side (tarf) ; [nokofi] 

carver , engraver (naqqa§ + I); [nogod] cash (naqd); •??* [nofior] 

channel (nabr) ; [nomajg] prayer (namaz) ; [parda] screen 

(pardah) ; [pojom] wool (pa§m) ; [phote] victory (fath; ; 
[borkonda^j] matchlock-man, armed attendant (barq-andaz) ; 

[bok(h)ea] back-stitch, sewing with long stitches, stitched and repaired cloth 
> something not new and good (baxyah) ; [bo^fgae] in place, intact 

(ba-ja-e ) ; [bojjfgat] vicious (bad-zat < -bat-) ; [bofior] ocean, 

extent (babr ) ; [motlob] intention (matlab) ; *tp1 [ropha] arrangement, 

finishing (raf 9 ) ; [Jofior] city (Sahr ) ; [jordar, joddar] chief, 

headman (sardar) ; $$ [fit):k] truth (baqq); [horop(h)] letter 

of the alphabet (barf) ; etc., etc. 

Cases of change of « a * > [o] to [o] : [kom] less, but [komi] 

smallness in quantity (kami) ; ^<pi [kobul] admitting [qabul]; *f*lf 
[khorid] buying, [khodder] buyer (xarld, xarldar); [kholip(h)a] 

caliph, (slang) a clever man (xallfah); [goribj poor (qarib) ; 

[cjorbi] grease (carbl) ; [jgomi] land (zamln) ; [J^ori] gold 

lace (zarl ) ; [jgoldi] quick (jaldl) ; [top(h\fil] details (tafsll) ; 

[tombi] threatening (tanbih, tambih) ; [dolil] document (dalll) ; 
[dostur] order, order of business (dastur) ; ifdffa [nojgir] precedent (nazlr) ; 
3p\$>| [photui | a short coat (fa to 9 !) ; [bokrid] the Baqr-Id festival 

(baqr- 9 ld) ; **£** [bonduk] rifle (banduq) ; [fiokukl truth, facts of a 
case (baquq) ; etc., etc. 

Also words with initial [m], like Jf?*! [mofiol] suite in a large house, 
quarter (mahl), occasionally have [o] for [o] although there is no 
following [i] or [u]. 

Post-consonantal « 5 * in initial syllables, however, becomes ^Tl [a] and 
not ^ [o] in some cases. We have [a] when one of two consonants 
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following is dropped : e.g., <Tf^t [kha.fi] a castrated goat (xasl, xassl ) ; 
fcfffl [cfada] subscription (candah) ; [nagra, nak(a)ra] 

kettle-drum (naqqarah) ; [mamud] a name (malimud-) : 

[palfian] wrestler , professional athlete (pahlwan); [kaSali] a 

tune (qawwal + l); *Tf$1 [khataj note-book , blank-book (xatt-ha); sftsrl 

[malla] for *^1^1 (mala) sailor (mallati) ; [dalal] broker (dallal) ; 

[ttbu] tent (tambu) ; Jrf*W [/anok] china or pewter dish used by 
Mohammedans (sahnak) ; etc. 

But quite a number of other words show [a] instead of [o]. These 
[a] words are due, either to the influence of native words of similar sound 
with [a] j or to post 1 8th century influence of HindostanI : Hindustani 
[a] now is normally represented by 'STl [a] in NB., but in Late MB., [o] 
would be used, [a] forms in Bengali thus are generally recent. Examples : 
qr’fsft'l [kaman] bow > cannon (kaman) ; [kabab] roast meat (kabab) ; 

[bculam] almond (badam) ; [capkan] tunic (capkan) ; 

[^aRafg] ship (jaliaz); [jgafiannom] hell (jahannum); 

[takia] bolster (takyah) ; \5tsrfJf [tamam] all, end (tamam) ; also 

[talak, tallak] divorce (talaq) ; [tamadi, tfibadi] 

barred by limitation (tamadi); $3,^11 [taro, tara] manner (tarah) ; 
VrtSTt^Tl [damama] drum (damamah) ; [jaJ5a] punishment (saza) ; 

[khalaj] freed (xalas) ; Jffal [mana] prohibition (mana 9 ) ; 
[kalondor] mendicant (qalandar); [kanat] awning (qanSt) ; STf’ffa 

[lagam] rein (lagam) ; [fiab(e)i, fiauli] palace 

(hawell) ; [Raram] forbidden (haram) ; [Ra^ar] thousand 

(hazar) ; [Ralua] a sweetmeat, pudding (halwa jsy*^) ; [fiaoa] 

wind, air (hawa) ; [Rabji] Negro, Abyssinian (hab§I) ; [bafiar] 

spring > beauty (bahar) ; [baRadur] brave (bahadur) ; 

[Raggama], (also [Rueggama], see p. -i2i) disorder , riot (hangamah); 

etc., etc. 

The frontal [a] pronunciation of Persian is represented by [e, se], 
written <4, in some words; but these [e, a 1 ] forms are rare, and occasionally 
they are brought about through influence of a contiguous [e, i], 
Examples : C I l 9 lt s b [selam, srelam, jelam] salutation (salam) ; 
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beside [re$ai, rae$ai, ra$a.i] quilt (razal) ; (TRfif, C^t?, 

beside [phlejad, phse-, pha-] difficulty, turmoil, troubled situation 

(fasSd) ; [phereb] deceit (fareb) ; CTW [maeramot] repairs 

(marammat) ; CSBfl [$era] a little (zara < Sara’) ; c*SFi [r#$a] a name 
(raza < rada ? ) ; [kseramot] miracle (karamat) ; [Jeresta] 

court office (sarriStah) ; [fiesto3esto] final settlement (hast-nlst) ; 

beside JffttSf [neraa^g, naemcrfg, nomcrjg, nama/g] prayers (nam&z) ; 
[nsekra] trickishness, coquetry (naxrah) ; CSf^t'Tl [^enana] beside 
[$crncrna] women’s apartments, women (zananah) ; MB. beside 

NB. [ekobbor, akbor] Akbar (Akbar: cf. the Portuguese transcrip- 

tion of the Moghal Emperor’s name, * Ecquebar ») ; [ejgid] a name , 
Yazhl (Yazld). 

« it- » in initial syllables also occurs as [i, e] : e.y ., ] kirjkhab] 

brocade (kam-xwab) ; > C^FPl [killa>kolla] fort (qal’ah); CTW [nemok] 

salt (namak) ; [mihi] fine (mahln) ; [/irpecJJ crest worn on 

turban (sar-pec) ; [ljobgul] seed of the .fieawort (asb-^ol, isb-qol) ; 

f?f*( [ripu] sewing (rafu) ; etc. Also as [u, o] in [Bulgur] presence 
(hazurChudur) ; > C’Tfat'S [pulao, polao] dish of rice and meat toiih 

butter (Early Pers. palaw, Modern Pers. [phila-.v]) ; and in a few other 
words, which thus show a special modification of the « a * of Persian in 
India. Cf. also C3t s WR [romjgan], beside <Wt*l [romjgan] the Ramadan 
month (ramazan < -dan); [bogdad] Bagdad (Bagdad); 

[mokbul] a name (maqbul) ; C^Ff^ [komor] waist (kamar), etc., which 
show [o] in NB. 

(iii) Interior « & » normally becomes [o] in Bengali, and owing to the 
phonetic habits of Bengali (see p. 100), this [o] is liable to be changed 
to [o] : [okalot] advocacy (wakalat) ; [bogol] arm-pit (baqal) ; 

[komor > komor] waist (kamar); ^^1 [mojkora] joke 
(masxarah) ; [rojod | supplies (rasad) ; [moulobi] Persian and 

Arabic scholar (maulavi) ; -*1 [fiolop(h)] oath (halaf) ; [ri/bot] 

bribe (riSwat); [kagojg] paper (kag.ab), etc., etc. But in a few 

instances, through the influence of a preceding [cr], we find [a] rather 
thau the expected [o] in the interior of words : eg,, [defkan] loose 
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tunic (ackan) ; 'sifa^fa beside 'Sffa^s [cilbat, albot] certainly (albattab) ; 
'sHWt'it [omdoni] importation (SmadanI) ; [roptani] export (raftani), 

on the model of the preceding word. 

« & * connected with [’] figures as [a] in the interior of words in 
Bengali : fffft [do hi] claim (da’wl) ; [Jcrdi] a name {the celebrated Persian 
poet) (Sa’di) : *tfa [no:l] horseshoe (na’l) ; ®Tl«1 [lo:l] ruby (la’l) ; 
[kobo] temple at Mecca (ka’bah); [bo:d] subtraction', after (= post 
position) (bi’d) ; ©fa [$0:1 }f" r ff er y (ja-’l) ; 3tf^1 [toj^ia] shrine (ta’zyah); 

[toj^ob] strange (ta’jjab); [tolim] instruction (ta’llm) ; sffasi 

[mane] meaning (raa’anl); [taliko] list (ta’liqah); etc., etc. 

Influence of « y » changes « 2 * to [e] : [koSem] established, fixed 

(qayam, qa’im) ; [aSen lo] coming (ayandah, a’indah); CTOtBR 

[kephoSet] sufficiency, profit (kifayat), etc. ; in [ifiudi] Jew (yahudl), 
we have [i] for « ya *. Initial « w&- * similarly becomes [o, o, u] : e.g 
'OR? [okto] lire (waqt); [ejged] a name (Wazld) ; [ukil] pleader 
(wakll), etc. « 2, * in connection with [xw] changes to [u, o] in Bengali : 
e.g., [akhunjgi] a Mohammedan title = teacher (ax w and-jl). 

A preceding [i, e, e:], through Vowel Harmony, modifies «a* to [e] 
(cf. p. 400) : [jekendor] a name , also [/ikondor] (Sikandar 

= Alexander) ; [rebencfini] beside [reboncjmi] {China) 

rhubarb (revand-e-clnl), etc. Through Vowel Harmony, we have change of 
interior « a * to [u] : eg., C*rfaf( beside CTfaft [moulubi, moulobi, moulobi] 
Mohammedan scholar (mauiavl) (see p. 392) ; [fiunur] art, cleverness 
(hunar); beside [cfokuri, cjok(o)ri] service (cakarl) ; 

[mufiuri] c/erlc (muharrir) ; [uj^buk, uzbuk] idiot, fool (uzbak) ; 

C*lW*t [mokruri mourn.fi] permanent and hereditary tenui e (muqar- 
rarl, maurus] < mawrutf-) ; [murubbi] patron (murabbl ) ; 

[muccfhuddi] accountant , controller of a firm (mutasaddl); etc., etc. In 
[tognt, tout] strength, beside [tokot] (taqat), and MB. 

[jogollod], Jilt'S [/ekolot] a costly stuff (saqalat), we have [u, o] 
for [o] in the place of « & ». 

There is loss of interior « -a- * through the dominant initial stress of 
Bengali : see below, under ‘ Dropping of Vowels.’ 
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(iv) Final [a] of Persian, written with the * hS-i-muxtftfl * (i.e. the 
imperceptible final « h »), becomes [a] in Bengali : e.g., [banda] 
slave (bandah) ; [kinara] edge (kinSrah) ; [kha$(a)na] 

tax (xazfinah) ; sfqpfl [kholip(h)a] Caliph ; a clever man (xallfah) ; cWfal 
[bec|ara] pitiable person (beeSrah) ; [kha^aj a title (x^Sjah) ; etc., etc. 
This * ha-i-muxtafl * frequently represents the Old Arabic feminine forms 
in * (-at-, -ath- ?). Persian « -ah, * [a] > [a] is the normal change in 
Bengali which is found by the score — no other change being admitted. 

Final * *, -a 9 » of Arabic words, pronounced [a’] in Persian, normally 
becomes [a] in Bengali : e.g., $s|| [jgoma] collection (jam*) ; afftt [mana] 

prohibition (man 9 ); [mojal] torch (maS 9 al) ; [tabijg] amulet 

(ta 9 wift), etc. 

Apocope of * -si * : see below. 


{i) Short « I, e * of Persian ( = kasrah, zer). 

314 . The « kasrah * in Early Persian, as in Modern Persian, had 
the sounds of both short [i] and short [e] . Modern HindostanI prefers 
the [i] sound. In Modern Bengali, there is occasionally an attempt to 
bring in the close sound through HindostanI influence, but in the bulk 
of the words naturalised, we fiud [e]. Examples: ^£S|?r 

[e^gar, ijgar, ijger] trousers (izSr) ; [i/gara, e$ara] lease 

(ijarah) ; [ij/got] honour ( 9 izzat) ; aflU, f^CpI [enam, inam] present , 

gift (inam) ; ^PF [en/oph, injaph] justice (ins&f) ; [imamj 

religious guide (imam) ; tiftpFb [erada, irada] desire (iradah) ; 

[elahi] God (ilahl) ; ^ filth ( 9 illat); ftt'ft [i/adi] ■witness (i§hadl) ; 
[ijura] beckoning (iSarah) ; 4«PnrP?l [estemrari] permanent (istimrarl) ; 
[estopha, istophu] resignation (ista’fS) ; fsrtpl [nijanj banner 
(niSan) ; [micjbil] procession (misl < mifll) ; f^fa}* [$>in/gir] chain 

(jinzir) j [kisti] boat (kiStl) ; [keta] section, measure (qit’ah) ; 

[ki/mi/] dried raisins (ki§mi§) ; fSwlflO [nika(fia)] marriage (nikah), 
also CT^1(J0 [neka(ha)] ; ^ [ektiar, ektar] command , power 

(ixtiySr) ; [ejfclaf] court (ijlas) ; [ekror] agreement (iqrar) ; 
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fa [e$ 5 afiar, e/gefiar] deposition (i zahar) ; <i)r3*Tl, 
[et(t)ela] news, information (italic) ; [elaka] jurisdiction (’ilaqah) ; 

[ketab] booh (kitab) ; [keccjha] story > scandal (qissab) ; 

[khelat] present, robe of honour (xil’at); [khejarot] damages 

(xisarat) ; [^ela] district (zilab < dilab) ; c*Rt*f, [demag, -k] brain, 
intellect , pride (dimag.) ; C^tVt^Tl [peala] cup (piyalah) ; [beloari] 

crystal, glass (billaurl); -’I [me^jrab, -p] pletrum (mizrab < 

midrab); [sre:ph, Jerep(h)] unmixed, only, merely (eirf) ; ct§ 

[6§du] Hindu (hSndu), beside f|$, ft\ [fildu, Hindu] (hindu) ; C^l [Bena] 
the Hennah plant (bina) ; C5^t3l, [cjehara, cjehera] portrait, figure 

(cibrah ) ; [raeherbani] kindness (mihrbanl ) ; [bhisti] water- 

carrier (bihiStl) ; etc., etc. 

[oakipb, -b] knowing (waqif) ; 'a?ltfa 5 l [oari/] heir 
(waris < warid) ; [kurnij] salutation (kurni§) ; [khatir] regard, 

respect (xatir) ; [tarikh] dale (tarix) ; [Bares] a name (barifl) ; 

JTtf®PI [jali/] third party, arbitrator (salis < 0ali0) ; fftfa*! [dakhil] entered 
(daxil) ; [nafgir] supervisor (nazir) ; [nali/] complaint (naliS) ; 

Lphaj'gil] excess, superficial, impertinent (fazil< fadil) ; ^jf^f [Bajgir] 
present (adj.) (bazir < badir) ; [kader] a name (qadir); 

[moj^afiem] strict (muzabim) ; 'srfcsR [alem] scholar (’alim) ; etc., etc. 

The « kasrah-i-izafat * = [i, e] , is rendered by [e] : 3R 

[Jafierum] Emperor of Turkey (Sah-i-Rum), [tokte tauj*] peacock- 

throne (taxt-i-taus) ; [jobe jadek] true dawn , early dawn (subb- 

i-sadiq), etc., etc. 

In a few cases, we find [o] for the expected [e] or [i] : e.g,, JftsH 
[to 3 /] collusion (s5zi§) ; [nabalok] minor (nabalig .) ; 

[jhnakto] identification (fiinaxt) ; C 5 ^*, [mou/om, mou/um, 

morjum] season (mausim), etc. Cf. also [Juparij] recommendation 

(sifSriS), with [u] for « i *, and [ator] otto (’itr), with [a] for 

« *&<i *. In’flRt^ [jjobai] beside ®tC3, [ t fgobe(Bo)] killing an animal 
by cutting its throat (jabib), we find change of the « kasrah * to [ai]. 

For Aphaeresis, Syncope and Apocope of [i, e], see infra : also 
for Anaptyxis of [i, e] in Bengali. 
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(8) Short « 5, 8 * of Persian (=zammah, pfi§). 

315. The remarks made with reference to « I, 8 * of Persian are 
also applicable with regard to « u, 8 *. Bengali prefers the [o] sound, but 
[u] is also known : but unlike the [i, e] forms, [o] and [u] are kept apart, 
the same word not ordinarily appearing with both the vowels. 

MB. [urudu] camp (urdu, Turkl ordu) ; [kudrot] power 

(qudrat) ; [kulup] pad-lock (Indian Persian qulf < qufl) ; ^ [khu/ki] 
dry path, dry chaff (xuSk-) ; [gujgran] passing , (as lime) (gubrSn) ; 

^Jfl f/guda] separate (juda) ; [jgulum] tyranny (zulm) ; ^*1^1 f^ulpi] 
hanging side-locks (zulf) ; [turuk] Turk, Mohammedan (turk) ; $fq?1 

[dunia] world (dunya) ; $qqq [du/mon] foe (du&man) : Sjql [dumba] sheep 
(dumbah) ; [phurjot] leisure (fursat) ; [burujg] bastion (burj) ; 

[bulbul] nightingale ; qqplft [mnccfhuddi] accountant, partner of firm 
(mutasaddl) ; ^TiWf 5 ! [murdaphorcrj] remover of corpes (murdah+farofi); 
qj^pjs [munjep(h)] a judicial officer (munsif) ; q^, qg?P [mu(l)luk] 
country (mulk) ; ^ [ruj'gu] filing of a plaint (ruju 9 ) ; [jurki] red > 

brick-dust (surx-); ^q*q [fiukum] command (hukm); [fiulia] description 
of man wanted (hulyah) ; 

'Sq^l, 'Qqqt^ [omrcr(fi)o] noblemen (urara 9 ) ; [ostad] master , 

especially in the arts (ustad, ostad) ; [or(o)phe] alias (’urf) ; 'gqfa 

[omar] a name (’nmar) ; 'Sqq'fq [ojman] also J 'Q^q’fq [osmcrn] a name 
(’usmaa < ’uflmSn) ; C3Pfa [kro:k] attach (property) (TurkT qurq) ; C*fpf 
[kho:d] self (xw u d); C^tWl [khoda] God (xuda) ; C«ft*iq1 [kholo/a] 
clear (xulasah) ; cMfal [gone] sin (gunah) ; c^fW, C’TW [goja, go/Ja] 
anger, fit of sulks, dudgeon (qussah) ; [golap] rose < rose-water 

(gul-Sb); C5t^ [cfosto] quick, well-set, elegant (oust); C$t 9 lt 9 i Dfeolap] 
a purgative (julab) ; CSTfafl [jgobba] a loose garment (jubbab); c$W 
[topha] splendid, beautiful (tuhfah ) ; [nokto] a dot (nuqtah) ; 

<?Tfaqtq, [nokjan, lokjan] loss (nuqsan) ; C’tt^l [poster] plinth 

(puStah); <3t5T| [bScka] bundle (Turk! buqcah) ; [mofiommod] 

(Muhammad); cqfWTl [mokoddonur] also Wll [mokoddoma] lawsuit 
(muqaddamah) ; C*rt?f1 [molla] Mohammedan priest (Perso-Turkl mulls 
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< Ar. mawla ) ; [mokkhom] strengthened, secure, unambiguous 

(muhkam) ; [mogol] Mogul (mugal ) ; (TTt*?! [morog] fowl, cock 

(murty). 

[bu$ruk] impostor, miracle-worker (buzurg great)-, sitMPlI 
[ncrkhodcr] captain of a ship > a Mohammedan trading class (ni&xuda ) ; 
^9 [kojur | fault (qaeur < qusur) ; [cfabuk] whip (cabuk). 

In a few words, we find 'stl [o, a] for « u, o * of Persian : 

[gaoa] witness (< gSwah=guwah ) ; [mophof/olj country district 

(mnfassal); *1^ [nobab] Nabob, prince, ruler (nawab, nawwab < 
nuwwSb) : [jabud] as in JTf^f [Jcrkkhi jabud] witnesses (subut < 

flubut); JtfsTC [moDib < *mouib] beside [munib] master (munlb); 
TO* [moj^ur < *mo$ur] labourer (mazdur < muzdur) ; J^sri above ; 

[orjano] to cleave to {as a fault) (’urs) ; [todarokj enquiry 

(tadaruk) ; [togollob] cheating, forgery (taqallub) ; ton beside C J T|^ ( s 

[jofiorot, /ofiorot] publishing {as by beat of drum) (Suhrat) ; [Jofiobot] 
companionship (subbat) ; etc. 

Syncope of « u, o » : see infra. Anaptyxis of [u, o] in Bengali : 
see also infra. 


[II] Long Vowels. 

The quantity of Persian has entirely been modified according to 
Bengali phonetio habits. (See ‘Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,’ §§ 53ff.) 

(1) Long « a *. 

316 . Persian * 5 * normally occurs as [a] in Bengali, initially, 
medially and finally : e.g., [ain] law (a’in) ; [adob] politeness 

(idab) ; [admi] man (adaml) j [abkari] excise, relating to 

intoxicants (abkftrl) ; ^ [a:m] public (’am) ; <5TR* [abru] honour 
(ab-ru); «ltal [alio], [elafii] God (allah, ilahl) ; [kanun] 

law , custom (qinun ) ; [kago$] paper (kag*5) ; [kapher] 

infidel (kftfir) ; C*<5fa [ketab] book (kitab) ; [kinoro] edge (kinarah ) ; 

[kharap] bad (xarab); C’fW [khoda] God (xuda) ; 
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[khondokar, khon(d)kar] reader > Mohammedan surname (xwand-k5r ) ; 
CWTftnr, C5t#t* [g(e)reptar] arrest (giriftar) ; [ifeoban] word ( of 
honour) (zaban) ; 5rtS*t1 [$>aega] place (ja§g5h) ; Sfqfa [$obab] reply 
(jawab ) ; WtW [$oma8fct] gathering (jamS’at) j [$aphran] 

saffron (za*frSn) ; [talla/j search (talSS) ; 'S'faffl, [takada, 

tagada] call or demand for payment (taqadS) ; [tabe] dependent , inferior 
to {in grade) (tabi 9 ) ; $t®Tl [tala] as in [alla-tala] God is exalted 

the Exalted One (ta^la), also <3t?t«fl [taala, taSala] j [daroga] 

superintendent of police (daroqah) ; ^?f1 [dunia] the world (dunyg) ; srf^1> 
[nakoc[] {to make) defective , to cancel (naqis) ; [koran] the Koran 

(qur’an); [ba$u] arm (bazu) ; JTfS [ma:t] dead, finished (m5t<ma’ata 
he died) ; Jfttl [malla] sailors (mallah) ; [Joetan] devil, Satan (Saitan) ; 

[fiajgar] thousand (hazar) ; [fialal] lawful , properly killed 

{animal, for meat ) (halal) ; ^t^ll [fialua] sweetmeat, pudding (Jialwl) ; 
fanTl the [fii/gra] Hegira era (hijra) ; etc., etc. 

Change of * a * > [a] through Umlaut and Vowel-Harmony to 
[e, o, a, i, u] is found in a few instances : [i^ger] trousers (izar); 

tC"nrl [ijera] gesture (iSarah) ; [bilat > bilet] Europe 

(wilayat ) ; [fiijab-kitab > fiijeb-kiteb] boohs 

and accounts (liisab, kitab) ; fsrc*R [nijen] banner (ni8an); [mke] 

wedding (nikab) ; [khodder] buyer (*khftirdar < xarldar) ; fovfr > 

[toiar > toer] prepared, ready (taij ar) ; [diste] quire (distah) ; 

C^Tfa^l [kholoja] clear (xulasah); 'SWt’ffa [gunogar] compensation 
(gunah-gar) ; C’tR'STl [gomosla] agent, rent -collector (gumaStah) ; 
[&ado] separate (juda ) ; [ranrod] power (rourad) ; ^**(5? 

[turpon, turpun] awl (turfan); [fiijabi > fiijebi> 

fiijibi] clever at accounts, methodical (hieabl); > fafafo [bilati > 

bilitil foreign, European (wilayatl) ; 

[phiroggi > phiraggi > phireggi > phiriggi] European, Eurasian (firangl, 
firangl ) ; etc. 

In [toepha] mutch girl (ta’ifah), we have change of the group 
« -5’i- * to [oe] ; so [poemalj destroyed, crushed (= pa’i-raal). Cf. 
^^1 [fiorkora] peon, post-boy (harkSrah); [borgi<*borgi] a Maratha 
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raider (barglr light cavalry) ; and [pholja] a fruit (fSlsah), through 
influence of JR « ph&ty ». 

Persian « yfi, la, eS » in the initial syllable after a consonant become 
[©, me] in Bengali, in a number of words (see pp. 412, 421) : e.g., 
C*HW, TO [peala, paela, pmela] cup (pySla); C^tfl, TO1 [peoda, 
p»(e)da] footman (piyadah) ; C«TO (fgeada, $se(e)da] much (ziySdah) ; 
CfRR [deal, d®:l] wall, beside CfTStffa [de6al] (dlwSl > *dlal) ; c’fafa, 
TO [p8a$, p©:jg] onions (pyaz) ; CWPf, TO [mead, mse:d] term, imprison - 
ment (miyad); C’RTK TO [kheal, kh®:l] wish (xy5l) ; CTOTO, TOt 5 !, 
TOSt*! [bearam, b©(e)ram] disease, illness (be-aram ) ; fjaekot] 

impelling, urging (siygqat) ; etc. 

For Syncope of Persian « a *, and Anaptyxis of [a] in Bengali in 
Persian loan-words, see below. 


(2) Persian « I, e *. 

317. The « ma’ruf » and « majhul * pronunciations of u?, which 
obtained in Early Persian, are both found in Bengali, as [i, e]. Initial 
or medial [’] is ignored. 

« I * > t, ^ [i] : [imanj faith , honesty (Iman) ; [iran] 

Iran, Persia (irSn < eran) ; $tf, [i:d] the ( Id festival (’id) ; ^ [ija] 
Jesus (’Isa) ; 4t#l, fTOl, [mirfga, mrijga] Prince, Mlrzd (mlrzah) ; 

[amir] prince (amir) ; [cfi:^] article (clz) ; fsR [jgi:n] saddle 

(zln)j [ti:r] arrow (tlr); fTOfal [pi:!, pilkhana] elephant, 

elephant-stable (pil, pil-xanah); ffal [bima] insurance (blmah) ; 
[phirojga] light blue colour (flrozah) j f*t* [ji:k] iron spit (six) ; 

[/irni, jinni] sweets, milk etc. {offered to a saint) (Slrul, Slrlnl) ; [ 0 qfhi] 
testator (wasl) ; [ain] law (S 9 In) ; [crkhun^gi] a reader , a teacher 

(ftxwandjl) ; [bajgi] sport > trick, magic (bazl) ; *rffsR [amin] survey, 
officer < a trusted one (amln ) ; ^f*Rf| [ko/ida] a kind of embroidery 
(kaSldah) ; [ka/gi] a Mohammedan judge (kazl < qadl); 

[khobij] evil spirit . (xabls < xabltf) ; [^fiegir] land granted for 

service (jaeglr) ; [to/gbi/g] investigation (tajwlz) ; [tobiot] 
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constitution ( of the body) (tabl’at) ; [to/bir] picture (taewlr) ; 

[tobil] funds, treasury, cash (tabwll) ; [tamil] execution of an order 

(ta’mll) ; [no^dik, no$;ik, nogicft near (nazdik) ; 

[fiokim] doctor practising the Arabic system of medicine (baklm) ; 
[bok/i/] present (baxSlS) ; ^fsR, [munib, monib] master (munlb); 
[jfeorai] land (zaraln) ; [jorik] sharer (Sarlk) ; ftfH fttfH f/iri/, 

jire/] glue (sirlS, sir§5) ; etc., etc. 

« e * > ii) [e] : [ame$;] shade , faint trace , nuance (amSz) j 

'STfWfl [andeja] reflexion, concern (andSSah); [igrej£] English 

(ingrez, angrez, Arabic inklls-)j [^e:b] pocket (jeb < Ar. jayb) ; 

[te:jf^] sharp, quick (tez) ; c*ff [/e:r] lion (Ser) ; (HIWH [dorbe/ ] 
Dervish, Mohammedan religions mendicant (darweS) ; C*W [pc:/] presenting 
(as a suit in law) (pe§) ; [dostabejg] papers (in a law-suit) 

(dastawez) ; FfttSS [daer] pending (law-suit) (d5yer) ; OTQSft [deoan] 
minister, manager, office master (dewan), also CPt*f [dean] ; C*PF [ne:k] good 
(nek); C*W1 [peja] trade, occupation (peSab); [phfireb] deceiving 

(fareb) ; [be:] prefix of negation (be-) ; [be:/] well, good (be§); CST'fa 

[re/am] silk (reSam) ; JftW [/ophed] white (safed); [fiabeli] mansion, 

palace (baweli); [fiame/a] always (hameSah) ; [/orkhel] 

commander of a troop (sar-xel) ; etc., etc. 

In [igrcrj%], as a variant of [igre/g], we have an irregular 
change of « e * to [a] : cf. a phrase like [igra^-ra^] the 

English rulers, in which the jingle is responsible for the change in the 
vowel. 

For loss of Persian « I, e », and insertion of Bengali [i, e] in Persian 
loan-words, see below. 


(3) Persian * u, 5 *. 

318. Like c*, Early Persian j had two sounds, which are both 
preserved in Bengali, as [u, o]. Examples: 

Persian « u » > Bengali [u] : [ablu/] ebony (abnus) ; 

^ST^t [iunani] Greek > Arabic (system of medicine) (yunSnl) ; ^ [o$u] 
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ablutions (wazu>wudu) ; [urdu] the Urdu language (urdu) ; [ifiudi] 
Jew (yahudl) ; [kctnun] law, customs (qanun) ; [kurni/j bow 

(i before a prince) (kurniS) ; [khuj^j /oy (xiiS+l) ; ^ [khu:b] muck (xub); 
^ [khu:n] blood, murder (xun blood ) ; \5*t^ [tora^u] scales (tarazu) j 
[durbin] telescope (dur-bln) ; ^ [nu:r] light (nur) ; Wf 5 ! [rumal] 
handkerchief (ru-mal) ; [jurat] beauty (surat) ; ’©ip [juru] 

beginning (§uru^) ; ^f<pif [barud] gunpowder (bariid) ; [ju:d] interest on 
money (sud) ; [Jurua] broth, soup (SurwS < 8orb5, Surba) ; 

[fiujgur] presence > lordship (hazur > tmdur) ; fft [Ruri] fairy, heavenly 
nymph (burl) ; etc. 

Persian « o » > Bengali Q [o] : C^Pt?H [kopta] pounded meat-balls in 
soup (kbftah); [ap(h)/o/] qrief (afsos) ; [kanun-go] 

registrar of a district (qanun-go) ; -CTtW [khojcrmod, -mod] flattery, 

fawning (xo§-amad) ; [gosto] meat (g5§t) ; [go:r] grave (gor) ; 

C-nt^ [ro:1] crowd, noise (g.ol); c®rt^ [$o:r] strength (zor) ; C®t^F [to:k] 
iron collar ( for punishment) (tdq < tawq) ; C^t'sl [tota] parrot (tota) ; C5ft 
[to:p] cannon (top) ; C'St^l [toba] repentance (tdbah) ; [tojak] mattress 

(tdSak); [daroga] superintendent (of Police) (daro^ah) ; (TTfat*l 

| dokan] shop (dokan < dukan) ; C*IW3 [poddar] cashier, money-changer 
(fdtah-dar) ; [bondobosta] arrangement (bandobast, band-u-bast) ; 

(Tift [m®:m] War (mom) ; C^t5, C^l, ^ [boe, bo:, boe] smell, perfume (boy) ; 

[ro/ni] illumination (rSSani) ; C^t®? [ro:,f^] day (roz) ; C*T|^ [jo:r] 
din, tumult (Sor); etc., etc. 

[o] and [o] being interchangeable, in a few cases we have [o] for [o] 
in Bengali: e.g., ^ = C^I [boe, bo:] above; [lobon] gum, incense 

(ldban < Ar. luban) ; [mouraj, mouro/] hereditary (manrus < 

mawru0) ; [bondobosta ! arrangement (bandobast, band-u-bast) ; etc. 

Kor changes of a general nature of « u, <1 *, see below. 

[Ill] The Diphthongs. 

(1) Persian « ai *. 

319. Persian « ai » becomes [oi] in Bengali when the next syllable 
has [i, j] in the original form : e.g., [koiphiot] explanation 
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(kaifiyat) ; frtft [goibi] secret (gaibl), but cf. *tttW [gaeb] secret (^aib) ; 
font*, 'SWS [toiar, toer] ready, prepared (taiyar ) ; [Joiod] a 

descendant of the Prophet of Arabia, an Arab Mohammedan , a class among 
Mohammedans (saiyad) ; etc. 

In other cases it becomes [oej, [ai, ae], or [e] : e.g., stoift 2 * * 5 * * * ® [khoerat] 
charity (xairat) ; *(813 *fl [khoerkhfl] well-wishing, loyal (xair-xwah ) • ^jf| 
[moeda] four (maidah) ; Wf*( [moedan] Jield (maidan ) ; [koed] 
imprisonment (qaid ) ; 3C35 [boet] verse, couplet (bait) ; [joetan] 

Satan (Saitin) ; *RPJ5|1 [phoejola] agreement (faisalah) ; [bogoera] and 

the rest (waq&irah) ; [cfhoelap] inundation (sail-ab) ; [fberan] 

worried (hairSn) ; etc. 

*ttHR [gaeb] hidden (qaib) ; [paekhana, paikhana] 

water-closet (pai-xanah) ; *lttc^ [paikar, paiker] wholesale dealer 

(paikar) ; 3t3*(1 [baena] advance money (bai’anah) ; etc. 

[olekom] as in the Mohammedan salutation 

= peace be with you (salam ’alaikum); [poegombor] , beside 

CW3 [pegombor, piegombor] prophet (paiqambar) ; C“|*| [Je:kh] a title 
(fiaix) ; etc., etc. 

Instances also occur which show the transformation of « ai * to [o] 
and [a], by syncope of the second element : e.g., [gaeb] hidden, also 
*tt*t [ga:p] (&aib) ; #t§t [kei^i] scissors (Turkl qainci) ; C3^t3 [hegor] 
without (bi-qair). The case of [tokmari] the seed of ocymvm 

pilosnm (tuxm-i-raihan) is due partly to folk-etymology (cf. *lt3 « mar * 
kill), through intermediate forms like [*tokmerean, *tokmarea]. 

(2) Persian « au *. 

320 . Persian « au * commonly occurs as [ou] in Bengali : it is also 

found as [oo], and occasionally also as [au, ao] and [o] : e.g., [tou^gi] 

a description roll (taujlh) ; [doulot] prosperity (daulat) ; ospfaff 

[phoujg] troops (fauj); CONTES'! [cfoubaccja] tank, cistern (caubaccah); 

C?K [phout] death (faut) ; csfaif [mou/om] season (mausim); C3t«f1 

[moujga] area , district (mauza 9 < mawda’-) ; 3^? [moujgud, 
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mo^od] existing, present (maujud) ; [mouruji] inherited (maurusl < 

mauruft) ; C*rt®T^t, [moulobi, mouloni] Mohammedan scholar 

(maulavl ) ; ort’H, STQsfa, [rougon, roogan, rogon] fat , polish 

(rauflan); in CsV'R C5^t [rou/on cfouki] Indian musical band 

(rauSan-) ; [/oogat] present (sau^3t); (Ttfal, [Jouda, /ooda] 

purchase, articles (saudah); [fiaoda] howdah (haadah); 

[noubot, noobot], also [nofiobot < noobot, noobot] Indian musical 

band (naubat) ; [fiou$j] cistern (hauz < bawd -) ; (TlHfa f/oukhin] 

desirous (of fancy things ), amateur , fancy (articles) (SauqTn) ; 
srf'S**taR, sf'SStffSf*, etc. [ourog^eb, aorog-, oorog-], also 
[arogjgeb] a name = the emperor Aurangzeb ; etc., etc. 

In a few words, * au * occurs as [o] in Bengali : e.g., Jf«t [jo:k(h)] 
pleasure (in fine things ), good taste , luxury (Sauq); st^tf [mo^ud < 
mojfgud], see above ; [.Igofior] precious stones, gems (jauhar) ; 

C*lta?r, (?Tfa3 [nakor, noukor, nokor] servant (naukar) ; etc. This modifica- 
tion is based on the Hindostanl value of « au » as [oo, o:]. 

Bengali [beloari] made of crystal or glass (billaurl) is based 

on an Indianised form « *bilawarl *. 

[IV] Changes op a General Character. 

(1) Combination of Two Separate Vowels. 

321 . Two distinct vowels or syllables separated from each other 
by a semivowel or the « hamzah * in Persian ( = « hamzah • or « 9 ayn * 
in Arabic) combine into a diphthoug in Bengali : e.g., 'BTfC^fl [aenda] 
coming , future , next (a’indah, ayindah) ; [aena] mirror (a’inah) ; 

<srftRl [nema] land given in ( charitable ) endowment (a’immah) ; 

[a/nai] friendship > love intrigue (SSnS’l) ; [kolai] plating, gilding 

(qala’l ) ; [ko/ai] butcher (qasa’I) ; [kaem] standing, fixed 

(qa’im) ; [kaeda] rule, mode, manners (qa’idah); [taij] 

peacock (tiwus, ta’us) ; [laek] worthy, fit (la’ik) ; [naeb] 

agent, sub-agent (nS’ib) ; [phaeda] profit, (fa’idah) ; [balai] 

calamity (b&la) ; [merj&ai] a short coal (mlrza’i) ; [muddoi] 
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claimant , suitor (mudda’I) ; C3t"Rt^ [rofrmi] illumination (roSanSl) ; 
[janai] a pipe (in music) (Sah-n5 ? l) j [/orai] inn (sari*!) ; 

[fmlui, fialoai] pastry or sweetmeat maker (halwii’l) ; [fiaui] 
rocket (hawa’l) ; etc., etc. 

Within Bengali itself, when there is hiatus after the dropping of an 
intervocal [fi] < Persian [h] = Persian « h *, Arabic [h, fi], the two 
« udvftta * vowels combine into a diphthong : e g., [jepai] soldier, 

sepoy (sipahl) ; CTfatt [jorai] earthen jar to cool water (surShl) ; (Tffi'fo 
[jeai, Jffii] ink (siyahi) ; [foi] signature , valid (sahlh) ; 

*TfW [ja(fi)eb] master , European (sahib) ; [khea/] desire (x w 5 hiS) ; 

etc., etc. 


( 2 ) Dropping of Vowels. 

(i) Initial Vowels (Aphteresis, Aphesis). 

322. Dropping of initial syllables is extremely rare in Persian loan- 
words. The word JTSSfa, [jWr, joar] , noted at p. 313, is an 

Early MIA. borrowing from Old Persian (cf. « asavari * in the Bharhut 
inscriptions < Old Pers. « asabari *). In 0 $^ [teat] caution, wariness 
(ihtiyat) there is loss of initial * i- *. Other examples are not found. 

(ii) Vowels in the interior of a word (Syncope). 

323. There is dropping or assimilation of interior vowels to a 
considerable extent. 

[a] «-&-»: [muccj'huddi] accountant, office-master (mut&saddl) ; 

JT*N [mojla] maxim, judgment (masalah) ; [$akran] free laid 

for servants (cak&ran); 5T|v5^?f [matbor, madbor] respected person, elder 
(*mu&t&b&r < mu’t&bar) ; [taenat, toenat] appointment, 

duty (ta'&yyunfit) ; [natoan] weak, feeble (nat&wan, natuwao) ; 

[nimki] salted (nam&kln) ; C^'S's [raiot, raSot, reot] 

tenant farmer (ra'&yyat) ; [tocflirup] embezzlement (tas&rruf) ; CUfaiPT 

[mokror] confined (muqSrrar); [phoara] fountain (fiwwSrah); 

[motphorkn] scattered, miscellaneous (mut&farriq) ■ 33 $^ 
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[romjfgan] Mohammedan Lent (ram&dan) ; etc., etc. There are cases of loss 
of internal « & (5) * by assimilation : e.g., [reat] protection , abatement 
(ri’ay&t) ; [jgomifgerat] land and properly (zamln zirS’&t) ; 

[toenati] relating to service (ta^&yyuuatl) ; [bilat] foreign land, 

Europe (wilfiy&t) ; C 3 Tf ! 5tC^ [motajjge] favorable (mut&w&jjah) ; 

[motaen] appointed (mutiUayyin) ; csfllfl [modda] the thing asserted, matter 
under discussion (mudd&’a) ; [mane meaning (m&’anl) ; 

[Gaidar] a surname < military or civil officer (h&wal&h-dar). 

[b] « -I-, -8- * : generally after « a * : e.g., 'sjfaW, [alada 

< ala(fi)ida] separate (’alahidah) ; [ektar < ektiar] 

authority (ixtiyar) ; ^t'SSfSr [kawajg] regulations, parade of troops (qawa’id); 

[aste] slowly (ahistah) ; [jfgofiorot] jeioellery (jawahirat ) ; 

[JSasti] excess ( # zyazti, *ziyaSti < ziyBdsitl) ; [bRisti] water-carrier 

(bihi&tl); etc. 

The « I, e * of the « izafat » is dropped in some cases in Persian 
itself : e.g., [khanjama] butler (xan-i-saman) ; stWfo’l [raeraeft] 

a Persianised title— chief (ray < raja) of chiefs (ray-i-r5yan) ; etc. 

Cf. also [fiajgre < *fiaJ5ircr] attendance (hazir < hadir), JC’Tftt? 

[morefe] a song of lament, of the Kerbela day (marsiyyah < raardiyyah), 
etc., through Bengali contraction by Umlaut and Vowel-Harmony. 

[c| « -u-, -o- * : JTfotfTl [mamla] law-suit, affair (mu^amlah) ; 
[maphik] suitable to, agreeing with, in measure with (muwafiq ) ; 
[mokkel] client (mu’aqqal) ; [matbor] elder (mu’atbar); 

[toenat] appointment (ta ? ayyunat) ; WU [tophat] distance (tafawut) ; CStSW 
[toakka] reliance (tawaqqu*) ; [maena] view , inspection (mu’aynah ) ; 

[kabli] beside [kabuli] of Kabul (Kabuli). Cf. MB. '5 9 ft J T 

[topaj] search, N B. in « t&ttw&-tabas^ * enquiry after 

well-being (with presents of sweets) : see footnote, p. 213. 

[d] « -a- * : sfteHl [khajgna], rent tax (xazSnah) ; frsft beside frsatft 
[toiri< toiari] prepared (taiyarl) ; [baena] advance money (bay’anah) ; 
*prsfl [mafia] ingredients, spices (masalah < -lib); [ma(fi)ine] 

monthly pay (mahanah, mahianah) ; S'SSTI [roona] departed (rawanah) ; 
[Raui] rocket (*hawi < hawal) ; etc. 
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[e] « -I-, -e- » : after Epenthesis and Harmonic Change : < 

5|tfq5l [galcfe < galicfa] carpet (galleah) ; beside 

[phorma(i)/] order, commission (farma’lS) ; [khodder] buyer (xarldSr) ; 
*f9(C$ > [polte < polita] wick of a lamp (fatllah > *falltah) ; 

[ficrbli, fiauli] mansion (hawell) ; etc. 

[f] * -u-, -6- * : loss rare : 'STtf^R, '«rtf p tsr [crp(h)im] opium (afj'um) ; 
[dadkhani] a kind of rice (da’ud-xftnl) — here we have change by 

epenthesis to [daldkhani] first : see p. 379. 


(iii) Final Vowels. 

324 . The final short vowels of Arabic forms were dropped in Persian. 
Excepting « -&h > 4 », final short vowels are non-existent in New Persian. 
Bengali as a rule preserves the final vowels of Persian. The words 

[crlbot, albat] certainly (albattah) and [bebak] all (be-baql) 

are among the very few instances in Bengali where a final sound, 
expected to be retained, is dropped. 


(4) Addition of Syllables. 

(i) In the interior of words. Anaptyxis. 

325 . Persian versification recognises a short vowel, the « nlm- 
fatbah * or half-fathah, between consonants (a liquid, aspirate, nasal or 
sibilant, or semi-vowel, followed by another consonant). A short anaptyctic 
vowel was thus present in the Persian speech in early times. In some 
cases, this indistinct glide vowel has developed into a full sound in 
Bengali : e.g., [na^efial] extreme trouble (< *naza 4 * * * * 9 -bal < naz’-bal) ; 

[afiammuk] a fool (*abomaq<abmaq); [jofiorot] publishing , 

as news (*Soherat < Suhrat) ; [mSfiokumcr sub-division ( of a district) 

(*mah 9 kumah < mabkumah); [mefionnot] labour (*m8fianat < 

mihnat) ; [beloari] glass , crystal (*billawarl < billaurl ) ; etc. 

Anaptyxis of short vowels characterised the Persian transformation of 
Arabic words (cf. P. Horn, * Neupersische Schriftsprache/ pp. 89-41, in 
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the ‘Grundriss der iranischen Philologie ’). Anaptyxis is also found in 
Bengali : also intrusive vowels between two stops ending a word. (See 
pp. 374 ff.) Forms like « qarz, wazn, naql » etc. of Persian were not 
tolerated : they were modified to « qaraz (or qarza), wazan, naqal » before 
becoming Bengali. 

Insertion of [tt, o > o] : [akolmondi] cleverness (« 9 aql- 

mandl * : but of. ’STftf*! [akkel] sense <* ’aql *) : [ator] of to ( ? atr < 

9 itr) ; 65R [o$jon] weight (wazn) ; '83* [o^gor] objection t excuse (*uzr < 
'udrj ; [oakopb] religious trust {property) (waqf); [kobojg] receipt 

(qabz < qabd) ; [k or 0 / 5 ], also [korfgo] bormoing (qarz > qard) ; 

[kojom] oath (qasm) ; [kobor] grave (qabr) ; [kodor] value, 
worth (qadr) ; [khorocf] expense (xarc) :• [kho/om] husband (xasm) ; 

[gorom] warm (garm) ; 5*t5T [t/o/om] eye (caSm) ; [j^okhom] wound 
(zaxm) ; [$$olod] quick {in music ) (jald) ; [toroph] side (tarf) ; 
ff?PF [dorod] pain (dard) ; [norom] soft (narm) ; [nofior] channel 
(nahr) ; [po/om] wool (pa§m) ; [boroph] ice (barf ) ; [bofior] 

sea, width (bahr) ; [mOgo/ 3 ] brains (maq.z) ; Jp 5 #f [moton] text, reading 
(main); [mofior] seal (mubr) ; [rokom] sort (raqm) ; 

[jofior] city (Sahr) ; [/odor] headquarters (sadr) ; »f^ [/orom] shame 

(Sarm) ; ^ 1 ^ [fiorop(h)] letter of the alphabet (harf) ; etc., etc. • 

[i, e] : [akkel] sense {in man) ( ? aql) ; I'lCSR [elem] learning 

(’ilm) ; [JsiniJJ article (jins) ; [$igir] courage (jigr) ; 

fueled] {leather) binding of book, volume (jild) ; [nirikh] scales, 

balance (nirx); W5 < [phote < *photefi] victory (fath); fipfaiT 

[phikir] trick, ruse, plan (fiqr) ; fsffsjq [micfhil] procession (mi«l < mifll) ; 
[mefierbani, kindness (mihrbSnl) ; etc., etc. 

An intrusive [i] occurs before the suffix « -anah » in Bengali forms 
of some Persian words : e.g., JTtfs»StRl > [mafiiana, mafiina, 

maine] monthly pay (m5h-Snah) ; beside JffsrRI [/aliana, /alana] 

annual (sal-anah); [/amiana] awning (Sam-Snah); 

[/afiebiana] affecting European toays (sShib-anah) ; etc. Cf. also 
[J^orimana] fine (jar-manah), HindostanI « jarlmSnah » (so HindostSnl 
« ganjlfah » playing cards — Persian « ganj&fah »). 
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K o] : ftp [kulup] padlock (qulf < qufl) ; C^tWtV, C3PtV [korok, 
kro:k] attachment of property (Turkl qurq); [Jgulum] oppression 
(sulm); [buru$] bastion (burj) ; [morog] cock (muty); 

[hukum] order (bukm) ; etc., etc. 

(ii) At the end of words. 

Final groups of two stops, or of a fricative or sibilant plus stop, ordi- 
narily take the [o, o > o] vowel finally in Bengali (see p. 804). E.g., 'Qlf 
[ok to] time (waqt) ; C^tt^S [gosto] flesh meat (goSt) ; CBfa [cfosto] quick, 
clear (oust); C^ft^t* [khondokar], beside [khonkar, 

khonkar] a title {—reader) (x^and-kar) ; J [/goggo], beside SR [j&jog] 
battle (jang) j ^5* [tokto] throne (taxt) ; tnT*Tf$ [dorkhasto] petition (dar- 
x w ast) ; [doriapto] enquiry (dar-jaft) ; [dostokhot] signature 

(dast-xatt) ; [dorosto] right , fit (durust) ; *15^ [pocfhondo] choice 

(pasand) ; C 9 !^ [pokto] ripe , seasoned, cooked (puxt) ; ^ [phordo] list 
(fard ) ) ^ [phostoj bleeding , opening a vein (fasd) ; [bordasto] tolerate 
(bardast); [mokjo] writing exercise (ma§q) ; [ropto] practice, habit 

(rabt) ; [jfgobdo] punished, punishment (zabt<dabt) ; [la^bordo] 

lapis lazuli (lajaward) ; [jonakto] identification (§inaxt); 

[jorto] condition (Sart) ; (Tft’W [joporoddo] charge over , hand over (supurd) ; 
3$ [fioddo] limit (hadd) ; [fiestonesto] final settlement (hast-nlst) ; 

etc. In [phiristi] (fihrist) list, [j^ulpi] side lock (zulf), and 

[balai] calamity (bala), we have a final [i] added. 

Some of the above words, with liquid or nasal, ought to have taken a 
vowel in the interior rather than at the end. 

Words with a final « -h », which was pronounced in Persian, either 
drops the « -h *, or retains it and takes a final vowel [o, a] after it (see 
p. 557) ; e.g., ?(t?i [rafia] way, journey (rah). 

Nasalisation of vowels : this is treated under the Nasals, below. 

The Consonants. 

[I] The Glottal [h], and [«] of Arabic. 

326. The Persian [h] sound represents also the Arabic [h, fi]. 
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Bengali, Persian « h » becomes $ [fi] : but except where initial, Bengali 
[fi] is a very unstable sound, and is frequently dropped. 

Initial « h- » : [fiojgom] digestion (hazm < hadm) j ^ [fiopta] 

wed: (haftah) ; [Ra8a] air (hawa) ; [fia^ar] thousand (haz&r) ; 

[fiame/a] always (hameSah) ; cf?, flfsj, [fiSdu, Bldu, Hindu] 
Hindu (Hindu) ; $5$ [fiunur] skill (hunar) ; $$ [fio:k] truth (haqq) ; 

[Boj'grot] presence = exalted person (hazrat < hadrat) ; 
[Hakim] judge [hakim) ; ^ [fioddo] limit (hadd) ; [fiolop(h)] oath 
(half) ; [Raphejg] protector , one who has the entire Koran by heart 

(hafiz) ; [RaJSOt] lock-up (hajat) ; [Ralal] lawful {meat) 

(halal) ; [fiamla] attack, raid (hamlah); [fiuka] hookah 

(huqqah); f^Tt'T [fii/ab] accounts (hisab) ; [fiuri] heavenly nymph 
(hurl) ; [fioujg] cistern (hauz < hawd) ; etc., etc. 

In parts of East Bengal, initial [fi] becomes [ 9 ] : see p. 269. 

Interior « h » : 

(i) Intervocally it generally remains, although its articulation is very 
much weakened : e.g., ' 5 tf ? lt ( rt [alafiidcr, alada] separate 

(’alahidah) ; tilfoftS, [estefiar, ista-] notice (iStihar) ; 

[oj&ufiat.] causes, grounds (wajiihat); [elafii] God; magnificent 

(’ilahl) ; [jftefiad] religious war (jihad) ; [Ja^afian] the 

Emperor Shah Jahdn (fiah-jahan) ; [j^aRir] manifest (zabir) ; 

[bofial, bafial] confirmed (bahal) ; C3sf*t [befifiif, -Ho/] senseless 

(be-hoS); CTtW [mofiommod] Muhammad (muhammad) ; C 3 ^* 3 ! 

[mofiorom] the Mnharram festival (muharram) ; [e^afiar] deposi- 
tion (izahSr) ; [refiai] excuse (as a fault or debt) (riha’l) ; CR^t(^)^ 

[nefia(e)t] excessive (uihayat) ; [jafieb, Jaeb] gentleman, European 

(sahib); [bofio/] argument, dispute (bahs<bahfl) ; etc. 

Intervocal [h] in Bengali frequently disappears : see p. 552. Examples 
from the Persian loan-words — [khea/] desire (xwShiS): 

[alada] separate (’alahidah) ; Jlf [joi] signature (Sahih ) ; '®TfC^ [aste] slowly 
(ahistah) ; ^t 3 !^ [fiamrai] succouring, eager to help (ham-rahl) ; etc. In 
[bfiisti] water-cat rier (bihiStl), we have aspiration through contact 
by loss of intervening vowel, 
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(ii) « h » forming the first element in a consonant nexus (a) either 
requires the prop of an intrusive vowel to remain ; or (b) is dropped, 
modifying in some cases the preceding vowel ; or (c) it is changed to 
[i, e] : e.g., (a) [tofio/il] beside [to/il] treasury (tabsll) ; 

[fi(fii)risti] list (fihrist) ; C*[^ [mefionnot] labour (mihnat) ; C5^?Tl> 
CE^fal [cfehera, -ara] figure, portrait (cihrah) ; C*(t^ [mofior] seal, a gold 
coin (muhr) ; [tofiobil] purse, treasury (tabwll) ; [bohor] 

sea, width (babr) ; [joRobot] association (sabbat) ; [/ofior] city 

(Sahr) ; [mofiokuma] a part of a district (mabkumah) ; etc., etc. ; 

(b) [topha] fine (tubfah) ; [dolijg] portico (dahllz) ; 9 f(t)C*TTCt 5 f 

[paloan, poloau] beside 9 I^*1'SS'R [pofioloan] wrestler , athlete (pahlwan) j 
[bollom] lance (bahlam) ; Ifatf [/anai] pipe (i music ) (Sah-nafl) j 
[janok, Janki] plate (sahnak) ; [ma/ul] tar, postage, 

fare (mabsul) ; [mamud] a name (mabmud) ; [jetkhano] 

water-closet (sabt-xanah) ; [mierap] temporary roofing (of mats) 

(mihrab ) ; etc. ; (c) [doijot, doejot] alarm, fear (dahsat) ; 

^t?Rl < [baena < bafiana] excuse, plea, demand (*bahn§ < baha- 

nah) ; etc. 

In C^T^t^T [miethor] prince > sweeper (mihtar), there is metathesis 
followed by aspiration. 

« h * forming the second element of a consonant group is dropped : 
'Y/., [i/adi] witness (i§hadl) ; [molom] ointment (marbam); 
[Jareg] master of small steamer (sar-hang), etc. 

Final « h *. The « ha-i-muxtafl * of Persian is changed, with the 
preceding « & *, to [a] in Bengali : see p. 579, ante. E.g., <51 [ta:] sheet 
of paper (tah) ; L ta J5 a l f re ^ 1 (tuzah) ; iftRl [dana] grain (dSnah) ; 
etc. Final « h » after « a » where it was pronounced in Persian, is 
generally retained in Bengali, with the prop of a final vowel : e.g., 

[jafio, -8a] beside H [Ja:] hing (Sah) ; ?ft^1 [raRa] way (rah) ; 
[jorbora(fiD)] supply (sar-barah) ; [rafiajgani] high-way robbery 

(rah-zani); [nika(fio)] marriage (nikab), etc. In other cases « -h * 

is merely dropped : e.g., [/o(fi)i] signature (Sablb) ; '©fa [tombi] 

chiding, threat cuing (tanbih) ; [toujsji] district (taujih). 
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Final « h » ( = Arabic « h* after a consonant) normally becomes [e] in 
Bengali : e.g. t [phate] victory (fath ) ; [/ole, (/hole, sole] 

agreement (sulh) ; C’TtC^ [/obe] dawn (subh), but ef. [/uba] province 
(subah : subah-i-Bangalah = =5^ ^9*11 [/ube bcujla] ). 

327. Arabic [ 9 ], in Persian resulting in the glottal stop [*]. This is 
lost to Bengali, normally : e.g., [ajgob] strange ( 9 ajab) ; [ator] 

otto (^atr < 9 itr) ; [oaJ5] sermon, preaching (wa 9 z) ; [crrojg] 

petition ( 9 arz < 9 ard ) ; [arbi] Arabian , Arabic ( 9 arab-) ; [ij$pt] 

honour ( 9 izzat) ; 5fff [i:d] the 9 Id fast ivel ( 9 ld) ; [ojfjor] excuse C f ozr> 
9 udr) ; [ae/] pleasure, comfort ( 9 ai§) ; [oku] place where an 

event look place (waqu 9 ) ; ^rfs| [inam] largesse (in 9 am); [etala] 

summons (i tala’* ) ; [khelat] robe of honour (xil 9 at) ; ^Jfl [jgoma] 

collection, deposit (jam 9 ) ; [don] prayer (du 9 a) ; i^TR^Fl, 3*RFl [monopha, 
munopha] profit (munafa 9 ) ; CSTf^rl [mouJSd] district (mauza 9 > mawda 9 ) ; 

[tabe] in a subordinate position (tabi 9 ) ; etc. 

In a few cases, however, interior [ 9 > ’], when pre-consonantal or 
intervocal, or final [ 9 ], has developed into a palatal semi-vowel, « y * (=[8] 
in Bengali) : e.g., vStWW [taedad] enumeration, sum, approximation, (ta 9 dad) ; 

[jgomcret] gathering (jama 9 at) ; fafft [bidae] farewell (« wida 9 * : 
commonly regarded as a Sanskrit formation = « vidaya *) ; [taecrlcr] 

the Exalted One (Allah ta 9 ala God is exalted) ; JfsRCpR [niamot, neeamot] 
grace, gift (ni 9 mat) ; JfttfS, [/aeet, Jait] lime, watch (sa 9 at). 


[II] The Uvular stop [q], and the Velars [k, g ; x, xw, q], 

328. [q] of Arabic, = both [k] and [q(cj?)] in Early Persian, and [q] 
of TurkI, occur normally as ^ [k] in Bengali, but there are a few words 
which show $| [g]. 

[q] > [k] : Initial : [koed] imprisonment (qaid) ; [kodom] 

pace, step (qadam) ; [kaloudor] mendicant, ‘ calender ’ (qalandar) ; 

[koran] the Koran (qur’Sn) ; [korbani] sacrifice (qurbanl) ; 

[kulup] padlock (qufl); [kobojfg] receipt, bond (qabz < qabd) ; 
C*tt*1*, [k(o)rok] attachment of property (Turk! qurq); 
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[ko/ai] butcher (qaea’I) j c^STl [kella] fort (qiPah) \ [kolia] meat 

curry (qalyah) ; [kudrat] might (qudrat) j etc. 

Medial : [akkel] , also [akol] sense, wisdom ( ? aql) j 

[ekrar] acknowledgment (iqrar ) ; i£|«TW [elaka] jurisdiction (ilSqab) ; 'QW 
[okto] time (waqt); [fitlka] hookah (huqqah) ; [fiokuk] facts 
(haquq ) ) [baki] remaining (baql ) ; [bebok] without remainder, 

all (be-baqi) ; JR^Sl [monokka] dried grapes (munaqqS) ; [cfokmoki] 

fiint stone ( to strike a fire ) (Turk! caqmaq) ; Ffaj [qfciku] knife (caqu < 
Turkl) ; etc. 

Final : ^ [fio:k] truth, true, rightful (haqq) j *5^ [tobak] dish, layer, 
stratum (tabaq) ; MB. [to:k] ring for the neck (for punishment) (toq 

>tauq, tawq) ; [to/dik] pi oof, verification (tasdiq) ; [laek] fit, 

worthy (la’iq) ; [mokfo] copying (maSq) ; Jf*, ^ [jo:k(h)] desire or taste 
for fancy articles (Sauq) j f ypiff, [j , ind(fi)uk] chest, box (sinduq) ; etc. 

[q] > Persian [q] > [g] in Bengali : St’fW beside [tagada, 

takada] demand for payment (taqadah ) ; beside [tagut, takot] 

strength (taqat ) ; afflf [nogod] cash money (naqd) ; 5rffit*l, *lt?nr1, 
[nag(a)ra, nakara] kettledrum (naqqarah) ; beside vSfatfl [tagabi, 

takabi] money advanced to farmers (taqawl ) ; MB. DEMIST? beside 
[/ogollad, jokolat,] scarlet cloth, costly stuff (saqalat). 

[q] is found as [kb] in a few words: [fo:kh, /o:k] < 

« §auq *, see above ; beside [afiarnmukh, -muk] fool 

(ahmaq) ; [/ukhmunia] scam many (a drug) (suqmunyfi). 

In the word [taut] , as a variant (rather rare) of 
[tagut, takot] strength (taqat), we have loss of intervocal [q] . 

329. Persian unvoiced velar stop [k]. There is no trace in Bengali 
of the Modern Persian aspiration of this unvoiced stop to [kb]. 

Initial: ^ [ko:m] less, small amount (kam) : [ketab) 

book (kitab) ; ^*l*Tl [kolma] the Mohamwadan creed (kalmah); 

[kapher] infidel (kafir) ; [kago$] paper (kagaft) ; [karigor] 

artisan, artist (karlgar) ; [kaman] bow > gun (kaman) ; 

[kinara] edge (kinarah) ; C*t$1 [kopta] meat balls in stew (koftah) ; 

etc., etc. 
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Medial: [akbor] Jkbar; [ukil] pleader (wakll) ; 

[tokrar] argument (takrar) ; [rekab] stirrup (rikab) j [capkan] 

tunic (capkan) ; [cakor] servant (cakar) ; [/orkar] government, 

administration (sarkar) ; [fiorkot] commotion , damage (harkat) ; etc. 

Final : [kha:k] earth (x5k) ; [todarok] supervision (tadaruk ) ; 

[tofok] mattress (toSak) ; Ff^F [cabuk] whip (cSbnk) ; CW [nemok] 
salt (namak) ; [/crook] plate (sahnak) ; etc. 

[k] is softened to [g] in + [khod-fiagimi] arrogance (xwud- 

bakiml), [tagid] pressure, reminder (takld), and [nogi^, 

nogicj] neighbourhood , nearness (nazdlk). 

In C^Tfal [kho/a] beardless man, we have [kh] for [k], from Arabic 
« kusah * scant-bearded, 

330. Persian [g] remains in Bengali. 

Initial : $t?R [gorom] warm (garm) ; [gordu] dust (gardah) ; 

[gaoci] witness (guwah) ; C'Wf’t [golcrp] rose (gulab = gul) ; C’tt'Tl [gona] 
sin (gunah) ; 'saJTfa [gumcrn] pride (guman) ; C^lt^T [go:r] grave (gdr) ; C*ff3 
[gosto] flesh-meat (goSt) ; etc. 

Medial : [kanungo] district officer, keeper of records (qanun-go) ; 

[khorgo/] hare (xar-go§) ; TSffrft [J5igir] encouragement (jigr) ; 
[dorga] shrine of a, saint (darg&h) ; [lagam] rein (lagam) ; 

[porgana] part of district (« parganab * : Persianised Skt. word = 
« pragana ») ; etc. 

Final : Persian words with final « -g * are very few in Bengali, 
beside <^^1 [bujjjruk, -rug] impostor , miracle-worker (< buzurg 
great) shows hardening of « g * to [k]. There area few words ending in 
* ng * [gg], which either preserve the final [g] by adding a vowel at the 
end, e.g., ®t5f as in [J5°9o a ' nama ] the history of the Jight (at Kerbela) 

(jang-namah), or reduce the [gg] to [g] : e.g., [jareg, -rog] 

master of small steamer (sar-hang). 

A few cases of hardening of [g] to [k] are found: e.g., 
[bujjruk] for « buzurg *, as above ; [khanki] woman of ill-fame 

(xanah-gl belonging to the house > a mistress)-, [jgikir] beside 

[feir] < « jigr * above. 
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331. Persian [x], representing both native [x] and Arabic [x]» 
normally becomes [kh] in Bengali, which intervocally, finally and pre- 
consonantally is deaspirated to [k] as a normal thing, the aspiration remain- 
ing only initially. 

Examples : initial : [khobor, khopor] news (xabr) ; 

[kharap] bad (xarfib) ; [khoerat] charity (xairat) : <f| [khfi:] a title 

(xan) ; [khu:n] murder (xun llood) ; C^Tt*f1 [khoda] God (xuda) ; 

[khatir] respect (xatir) ; «f\5 [kho:t] letter, tenting (xait); ^Tt^f(t)*Tl 

[kha$(a)na] tax (xazanah) ; C^TT^T, ^1 [kho:/, khufi] glad, happy, beautiful 
(also nouns) (xu§, xu§T) ; *rf*rpT [khala/] empty, freed, finished, (xalas) ; etc. 
Medially: srfWpfl [nakhoda] captain of ship (na[w]-xuda ) ; 
[bok(h)ea] lack stitch, stitched and darned > bad (baxyah) ; > 

[bok(h)/i/] largesse (bax5l§) ; 'srt^T^t [ak(h)ni] broth, of meat (yaxn !) ; 
[akher] final (axir) ; [mofkora] jest, joke (masxarah) ; etc. 

Final : flW, CW, [Je:k(h)] Shaikh (Saix) ; fa?, fa<f [/i:k(h)] iron 
spit ( to roast meat) (six); *|? [lo:k] thread to fly kites (nax); fafa*f, 
[uirik(h)] scales, weighing (nirx) ; etc. 

Persian « -xt * becomes [kt] ; [ok to] castrated (axtah) ; 

[ekt(i)ar] authority (ixtiySr) ; [boktiar] a name, Bakhtyar ; 

[kombokto] luckless person (kam-baxt) : $^1 [tokta] plank (taxtah); 
[pokto ; seasoned, cooked ( puxt); CTt^fST [moktar] pleader (muxtfir); 
W, [jokto] hard, stiff (saxt) ; JRTS 5 [janakto] identification 

(Sinaxt) ; etc. 

332. Persian [xw] ; the character of this sound has been described 

at p. 5fi2. The labial element is preserved in a few words : e.g., 
[akbun Jgi] teacher > a surname (axwand-jl) ; C^Tf*f [kho:d] self (xud < 
xwad, xwud) ; c<Tft1 [khoda] God (xuda) ; C*(far?TS, Wf*, 

[khond(o)kar, khonkar, khonkar, khorjkar] reader, teacher > a surname 
(xwand-kar) ; [khuncflpo/j tray-cover of cloth (xwgncah-poS) ; 

[khoar] contemptible, base (also noun) (x w ar) ; [khoabga] sleeping 

chamber (xwgb-gah) ; [khoab] sleep > dream (x w Sb) ; etc. 

[w] is dropped : also e.g., [kha^ga] a title of respect (xwgjah), also 
C^t^fl [kho$a] ; [khoer khfi] loyal, well-wisher (xair-x^ah) ; 
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5 3“<C1 [tonkha, toijkha] salary (tanxwgh) j [dorkhasto] application 

(dar-x^ast) ; [khasta] desired, vdshed for, rare, difficult to get (x w istah) ; 

[khamok(li)a] perforce, without reason or deliberation (x w 5h-raa- 
xwah) j [borkhasto] dismissal (bar-x^gst); c^HTt^T [khea/] desire 

(xw Shift). 

333. Persian [ 9 -', representing the native sound, as well as Arabic 
[y]. This spirant seems to have been pronounced without much friction, so 
that the Indian equivalent became [g], and not ^ [gfi] which would have 
paralleled H [kh] for [x]. 

Initial : [go^ol] a kind of verse, a melody (qazal) ; [gaj^i] 

a warrior for Islam > a name (g.azl) ; C’tt^Tt [go/a] anger , sulks (qasoah) ; 
faff [goibi] secret (gaibl) ; [gorib] poor (q.artb) ; C’ft’lft [golam] 

servant, slave (qulam ) ; [galicjal carpel (qalicah ) ; etc. 

Medial : CFffll [cfogaj a loose robe (coqah) ; [togollob] cheating, 

embezzlement (taqallub) ; [daroga] a police officer (daroqah) ; 

[bogol] armpit, side (baqal) ; [bagan] garden (baqwan) ; 

[bagicja] ( pleasure ) garden (bgq-cah); [poggambor] prophet 

(paiqambar). 

Final : C5*M [$erag] lamp (ciraq) ; ^ [ba:g] garden (bfig.) ; OFtW, 
also [demag > demak] pride (dimaq) ; (TTfa’I [morog] cock (murg.) ; 
etc. 

There are a few cases of hardening of [ 9 ] > [g] to [k] : 
[nabalok] minor in age (nabalig : cf. « bSl&kfjl * bog) ; 

[b 5 cfka] bundle (Turkl bugcah) ; ^5(1 [tokma] badge, crest (Turk! 
tamgah) j [jurak] plan, trick (surgg) j OTfa [demak] above ; Of?!, 

C55t [de:g, <}e:g] caldron, big pot but [ (Jekcji] small pot to cook (deg, 

deq-cl), also (deg) ; etc. 

[Ill] The Palato-alveolar Affricates, [tj*, dg]. 

334. Persian 5 [tj], transliterated « c *, remains practically unaltered 
to Bengali 5 [cj]. In East Bengali, this is regularly altered to [ts]. 

Examples : Initial : [cjakor] servant (cakar) ; [cfosto] quick, 

dne, smooth (oust) ; estate [c^oubacc^a] cistern (caubaccah) ; [cjorbi] fat , 
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grease (carbl) ; [cfabuk] whip (cUbuk) ; cWtSl [$efiara] figure, portrait 
(cihrah) ; etc., etc. 

Medial: [acfkan] tunic (ackan) ; ’t'fatf* [kha^an^i] 

treasurer, accountant (xazan-ci) ; [kflc^il scissors (qaincl) ; etc. 

Final : ^>5 [ku:q[] march {of troops) (kuc) ; [khorocf] expense (xarc) ; 

[p«cf] twist (pec) ; f*f 5 C ^5 [/irpSc] gem on turban (sarpec) ; etc. 

In Mw [cfhilim] earthen cup for tobacco and fire in the hookah 
(cilam) we have aspiration of [tj] in Bengali. 

335. Persian [d 5 ], representing the native Iranian affricate and the 
Arabic palatal stop, is retained as ^ [$] in Bengali. This [$] regularly 
becomes [dz, z] in East Bengal. 

Initial : ^ [^orrm] collection (jam’) : [$ci:n] life (jfin) ; 

[$ama] coat, shirt (jamah) ; [$aegir] fief (jaeglr); [$obab] 

reply (jawab) ; C^STl [jgella] brightness (jilla) ; [$oluf] splendour, 
brightness (jaluS) ; C^fat 5 ? [jgoan] young, strong (jawan); Sffa [$a:l] forgery 
(ja’l); <&M [$obba] a loose robe (jubbah) ; fq$ft [$>ifiudi] Jew (Persian 
jahadl < Ar. yahud : cf. also Bengali [ifiudi ]) ; [i^e:b] packet 

(jeb, jaib ) ; etc. 

Medial : [fiajgam] barber (ha j jam) ; [tcy^ob] wonder 

(ta’ajjub) ; [dojjgal] vicious (dajjal Satan) ; [an^jerm] arrange- 
ment (anjam) ; flfSfiT [khon $or] dagger (xanjar) ; [&in$ir] chain 

(zinjir); [ofgufiat] excuses (wajuhst); [e$mal] joint- 

possession (ijmSl) ; etc. 

Final : *tfw [kharijg] separated (xarij) ; [ta:$] crown (tfij) ; 

C’rafa [me^ajj] temperament, pride (mizaj) ; [buru$] bastion, turret. 
(burj) ; etc. 

In [jot(o)roncfi], beside [/ot(o)ron^i] cotton rug 

(Satranjl), we have optional hardening of « j * to « c *. 

Omnfa [ jgfiobba jjfi abbi ] loose robes, robes and trappings possibly 
shows aspiration of & ftjfll [jgobba] = « jubbah * loose robe. 

[IV] The Persian Dental Stops [t, d] , and Dental Fricative [ 6 ]. 

336 . Persian « t » repi«scnts, in addition to the native 30und, Arabto 
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[t, t] (as well as Arabic [th] in a dual position : see p. 566). In Bengali 
it remains as the interdental 3 [t] . 

Initial : <5^1 [takta] plank (taxtah) ; \5^F [tobok] stratum (tabaq) ; 
[tobla] drum (iablah) ; [tor^jama] translation (tarjamah) j 

C'SfSl [tota] parrot (tdta) ; 5 5t*Tfa, [tal(l)aq] divorce (taliSq) ; 

fl* [tur(u)k] Turk , Mohammedan (turk); vjifa [ti:r] arrow (tlr) ; 
[tarikh] date {time) (tgrix) ; etc. 

Medial : [ator] otto (’itr) ; [atofbajgi] fire-works 

(5ta§-bazi) ; 'STfaTK [nlbat] certainly (albattah) ; [ettcrla] summons 

(italfi <t ) ; [Jaetan] devil (Saitan) ; c^t$1 [kopta] meat-balls in gravy 

(koftah) ; CSt3t<T, [g(e)reptar] arrest (giriftar) ; [ketab] 

book (kitab), etc. 

Final : ctK [mout] death (maut) ; C*ffa<5, [doulat] riches (daulat) ; 

[okalat] pleading (wakalat); \5t^ [takat] strength (taqat); 
[dastakhat] signature (dast-xatt) ; [janakta] identification (Sinaxt) ; 

^\<t, [barat] comm ission , b nsiness (bara’at) ■ [bilat] Europe (wilayat) ; 

[marphot] intermediacy (ma’rfat) ; ^<5 [muphat]//re of cost (mufat); 

[fia^ot] jail , custody (hajat) ; »f*5 [jorta] condition (Sart) ; etc. 

Final « t * is optionally softened to [d] in a few words, e.g. t 
[babad] heads, grounds (babat) ; [baed] verse (bait) ; [mo^bud] 

strong , enduring (mazbut) ; [galod] fault , mistake ’ (^alt) ; [$abda] 
punished (zabt < dabt) ; [Jabud] witnesses (*sabut < fiubut) ; etc. 

337. Persian « d * occurs as [d] in Bengali. 

Initial: iffl [daplio] one time (daf’ah); [darker] necessity 

(darkar) ; ffforl [doria] rirer (darya) ; (fft Lda:g] mark, stain (d5£) ; CTW 5 ! 
[dokan] shop (dokan, dukSn); OTH [demag, -ak] brain > pride 

(dimag); [dim] religion (din); *T?rt®f [dara$] long (daraz); *rt?F 

[daru] wine (daru) ; [durbin] telescope (dur-bin) ; etc. 

Medial : ctlfl [khoda] God (xudg) ; 'SJpTC [adab] polished manners 
(Sdab) ; ^ [urdu] the Urdu speech (urdu) ; 'StJTffft [tamadi] barred by 
limitation (tamadi) ; [kalandor] mendicant (qalandar) ; tltft [ijodi] 

irihtesfi (ishadl) ; W\ [badal] exchange { badal); [bordasto] tolerate 

(bar-da5t); [bonduk] rife (banduq); JTWl [maeda] fionr (maidah); etc. 
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Final : I? [i:d] the 'Id festivals (*ld) ; [fioddo] limit (hadd) ; 

CT*f» fVf [jfe®:d, $i:d] imporlunacy (zidd < didd) ; [barud] gun-powder 
(barad); ^nipT, [buniad > boned] foundation, plinth (bany&d); 

[phoriad] petition , appeal (faryad) ; TfW [bcr:d] subtraction (ba’d) ; 
^ [phordo] list (fard); [koed] imprisonment (qaid); [ro/id] 
receipt (rasld) ; [rojod] rations, food-stuff (rasd) ; [nogod] cash, 
ready money (naqd ) ; [la.^bordo] lapis lazuli (lSjaward) ; [fu:d] 

interest on mmey (sud ) ; Wit [roddi] worthless (as of goods ) (raddl) ; etc. 

In [/indfiuk], beside [/induk] chest, box (sinduq), we have 
aspiration of « d ». 

Final « d * is unvoiced in a few eases : [tait] aid, voucher (tSftd) ; 

^ [phosto] bleeding by cutting a rein (fasd); J W5, [modot] help (madad); 
t [mojit] beside Jtftif [mojid] mosque (masjid) ; etc. 

* d * is eerebralised in [difii] a tract (dih), cm, C3*?T [de:g, 

(Jekcfi] metal cooking pots (deg., deg-cl, deg). 

« d * is dropped in some words : 'SSTf’fa [ostagor] master craftsman > 
a tailor (ustad-gar) ; [nogicj] nearness (nazdlk) ; beside 

[khoukor < khond(a)kcxr] teacher > a title (x^and-kar) ; 
[rebonefini] China rhubarb (ravand-cinl). It is assimilated in 
[bojjgat] vicious (bad-zat < -Sat). 

An intrusive [d] is found in [tundur] oven to bake loaves (tanur, 
tannur). 

338- Early Persian « ^ * either became « z », or was restored to 
« d * in later Classical Persian and Modern Persian (see p. 562). It has 
had a two-fold treatment in the Indian languages, either as a [„fg] (for the 
€ z * value), or as a dental stop (for the « d, <5 » value). 

Examples : « kagaft * paper gave an Old Nepal form « kayagada *, 
Hindi, Marathi « kagad *, Assamese * kak&t *, Bengali [kagoti] 

a paper-making caste, beside Bengali [kagojg] ; « xiSmat * service 

is found as [khejgmot] in Late Middle Bengali, besides CW, 

[khidraot, khedmot] : cf, Anglo-Indian « kitmutgar * servant, table servant, 
=« xibmat-gar * ; « guSar, guSastan » to pass tune gives Bengali 'Wulwl 
[gujgrano], beside MarSthl « gudarne * ; « ziyaSatl * excess through a 
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stage « *ziyaz^tl * is the source of [$$asti], also found in other 
Indian languages, Aryan and Hravidian ; « qaw&’id > qawft’ift » rules, 
processes is the source of [kcroajj] military drill. In Late Middle 

Bengali, we have names of places like [/oedabajfg], 

[/ilimaba$j], [photeabajg] etc., beside forms in -f [-d],for 

« say yad -Shaft, sallm-abaft, fath-Sb&ft ». The Arabic word « taqadah » 
seems to have become « taqaftah » in Persian, whence we have 
[togodaj demand for payment in Bengali : « d > z * would have given 
[*tagajga] ; similarly the name « Fadl * occurs as [phoddol], 
in MB., now = [phojgol], and « Khidr * as fafifiT [khidir]. 


[V] The Persian Labial Stops [p, b], and Denti-labial Spirant [f] . 

339. Persian « p » remains in Bengali. 

Initial:^? fpi:r] a mint (plr) ; [pilkhana] elephant stables 

(pll-xanah); [polao] rice and meal with butler (palSw) ; *t*pl 

[pojom] wool (paSm ) ; MB. *ttf^*ft(f) lpati/a(fio)] emperor (pati-SSh) (the 
NB. [badja] is from the Hindostani modification of the Persian 
word); [poroana], beside *t<Hl [porona] mandate, order (parwanah) ; 

[ponir] cheese (panlr) ; [poegombor] prophet (paiq.ambar) ; 

[pIaJ 5 ] onion (piyaz ) ; etc. 

Medial: tssptt [oapo/j returning (wSpas); CTt’ft'Sr T/oporoddo] 
committal, handing over (supurd) ; [na/pati] pear (naSpStl) ; 

[/irpScj] gem on turban (sar-pec) ; etc. 

Final : [to:p] cannon (top). 

340. Persian « b * remains. 

Initial: [banda] stare (bandali ) ; wl [bosta] packet (bastah) ; 

fbofior] sen > width (bahr) ; [baki] remainder (baq!) ; 

[bagi$a] garden (b§g.cah) ; TOtfll [bahadur] brave (bahadur) ; 
[berodor] brother, caste-fellow (baradar) ; [borabor] in front, straight up 

to (bar-a-bar) ; [beloari] glass, crystal (billaurl) ; etc. 

Medial : 3 * 13*1 [bulbul] nightingale ; [khobani] apricot (xobanl) ; 

[borbod] wasted, ruined (bar bad) ; C^t^l [^gobbu] a loose robe 
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(jubbah) ; sraft [&>bcra] speech, word (zaban) ; [kcrbcrb] roast meat 

(kabfib) ; [abru] honour (ab-ru) ; 'QpfM [akbor] Akbar; [kobor] 
grave (qabr ) ; wn [jgabdo] punishment (gab* < dabt) ; etc. 

Final : [a^gob] strange ; [ba:b] door > head of expenditure 

(b&b ) ; [a/bab] furniture (asbab ) ; sftfa [nabab] Nabob (nawSb) ; 

araTC [Jgobcrb] reply (jaw8b) ; [jfgonab] your honour! (janSb ) ; faffa 
[fii/ab] accounts (bisab) ; [ketab] book (kitab ) ; etc. 

Final and medial « b * in some cases becomes [p] : [kharop] 

bad (xarab) ; beside MU [khopar, khobar] news (xabr) ; $|t*l [ga:p] 
beside [gaeb] secret (gaib); ptM*l [golap] rose (gulsb) j "ftt 9 ! 

[/orap] wine (fiarab) ; C^t 9 ! [mserap] temporary roofing of mats (mibrSb) ; 

beside [tolop, talab] wages , summons (talab) ; cf. also [ropto] 
habit, familiarity (rabt). 

Final « b * is found as [m] in a few words : e.g., MB. [gcrlim] 
conqueror, enemy (qalib) ; f^PItf^ [bimoj^gim] by reason of (bi-maujib). 

« b * is assimilated in [no/ipur] name of a place (Naslbpur) ; 

and it is probably dropped in the personal name [nojirom] ( * 

nasib-ram ?). 

In [/urua] soup (S5rba), we have vocalisation of * b *. 

341 . Persian «f*. Initially, medially and finally, it became? 
[ph] in Bengali : but initially, [ph] often changes to a spirant [f] or [f] ; 
medially, it generally remains [ph] , but occasionally it is deaspirated, and 
[f, f] modification of intervocal [ph] is also quite common. 

Examples Initial : Wf?, [phorak, pha-] distance, space inter- 
vening (farq); [phokir] mendicant (faqlr); [phanu/] paper 

lantern, glass dome of lamp (f anus) ; [pholancr] so-and-so (fulSn) ; 

[phirojga] light blue colour (flrozah) ; [phoara] artificial 

fountain (fawwarah) ; C?t«r [phoujg] army (fauj) ; [phojol] crops 

(fael) ; [phoriad] petition (faryad); [phorman] mandate, 

order (farman) ; fipfafsf [phiriggi] Portuguese, Eurasian (firangl) ; etc. 

Medial: [ap(b)ig, -im, -in] opium 

(afyum ) ; [koiphiot] excuses (kaifiyat); [kapher] infidel 

(kafir) ; ’SfTOPb «ft?- [ap(h)/oJ] regrets (afsos) ; [kholip(h)a] the 
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Caliph (xallfah) ; [tuphan] storm at sea (tufin ) ; [turpun] 

awl (turffin) ; C®t^l [topha] fine, excellent (tubfab) ; [kha(p)pa] 

angry (xafS) ; [lephapha] envelope (lifsfah) ; CTt^l [monopha] 

gain (munafa') ; [borp(h)i] cream ice, sweetmeat of sugar and 

cream (barfl) ; f?T$, [rip(h)a] sewing (rafu) ; [kulup] padlock 

(qufl) ; [jupari/] recommendation (sifariS) ; MB. [tope/] 

search, enquire (tafabbus) ; etc. 

« ft * becomes [pt] : CSt&t$ [g(e)reptar] arrest (giriftSr) ; 

tftfr [doptor] book (daftar); [roptani] export (raftanl); 

[bapta] woven stuff, a kind of silk stuff (bSftah) ; [tapta] a jinx silk 
or woollen stuff (taftah) ; [bajijeapto] confiscated (b5z-yilft) ; 

[doriapta] enquiry (daryaft) ; [fiopta] week (haftah) ; etc. 

Pinal « f * > [pb] is commonly found in NB. as [p] , and at times 
as [b] : e.g., \5**f [torop(h)] side (tarf) ; -*f [oakop(h)] 

religions trust (waqf) ; C*t*It*t [khelap] contrary (xilaf) ; C’faiH C’fafa, 
[gelap, gelab, geleb] covering, sheath (qilaf) ; [toklip(h), 

toklib] trouble, suffering (takllf) ; [borop(h)] ice, snow (barf) ; C 3 ^ 
[bekub < *beukuph] foolish, idiot (be-wuqf ) ; (TTf^ [mokub] settled, 
fixed (mauquf); >TlTp, [ja:p(h)] clean, pure (saf) ; (7^*1, C3*F 

[/erep(h), sre:p(h)] only, merely (sirf) ; srept [fiolop(h)] oath (half) ; 

[fiarap(h)] letter of the alphabet (barf); [Jonjgob] border, 

fringe (sanjaf, sajaf) ; etc. 

In the NB. word '5t?t J l as in [tottotabaj] enquiries with 

presents of sweets , fruits, cfc‘. = MB. [topaf] search, we have change 

of « f » to [b] (tafabbus) : see p. 213, foot-note. 

In the word as in ’Bffsf [/ob(fi)ori a:m] pear, guava, lit., 

mango that has travelled, we have change of « f * intervocal to [b(fi)] in 
Eastern Bengali (safari). 

Persian « v * : see infra, under the Semi-vowel [w] . 

[VI J The Nasals: Velar [g], Alveolar [n], Labial [m]. 

342 . The sound of [g] occurs in Persian only before * k, g » and 
« q *, and it is written ^ « n *. [g] as a rule is preserved in Bengali. 
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« ng *=[gg] of Persian is ordinarily reduced to [g], and before another 
consonant, in a few words, this [g] is altered to [n]. Examples: 

[ogur] grape s (angur) ; [phiriggi] Portuguese , Eurasian 

(firang!) j [igre$] English (ingrez, angrez) ; % CIR, 'ihKOT* 

etc. [aorog^eb, ourag^eb] beside 'sit'SttaH [croron^eb] Aurangzeb ; efJRffl 
[&og-nama, jJjoggonama] the Jang -Hamah, a poem on the Kerbela battle ; 
etc. 

343. Persian « n » ordinarily remains in Bengali, but there are oases 
where it nasalises the contiguous vowel and is itself no longer existent as a 
separate sound. 

Initial: <?Tfa?r [nokar] servant (naukar); sprfa [nama$] prayers 
(nam5z) ; [narom] soft (narm) ; [no/ib] luck (naelb) ; 

[nokta] a dot (nuqtah) ; STfCSfafa [nutoan] weak, feeble (natawan) ; 
[ncij&ir] overseer (nSsir); [nijan] banner (nigan ) ; etc. 

Medial: <fa|?r [khon^ar] dagger (xanjar); [tundur] oven 

(tannur) ; *tt$1 [pan$$a] hand with five fingers, grip , mark with the hand 
(panjah); [jonakto] identification (6inSxt); [raonopha] 

gain (munafa’) ; 5>fircri [dunia] world (dunya) ; etc. 

Final : [iman] faith (ImSn) ; [kanun] laws , customs (qanun) ; 

qfpTfa [kaman] bow > gun (kamSn) ; ^ [khu:n] blood > murder (xun ) ; 
Of'Sfl 5 ! [deoan] manager (dlwan) ; etc. 

Persian « n * also becomes [1] in a few words (see pp. 546, 546 supra) : 
*1* [lo:k] thread, twine (nax) ; [lokjan] loss (nuqsBn) ; wfaJJf 

[ablu/j ebony (abnus). 

344. Nasalisation of Vowels from « n ». In Arabic, the « tanwin », 
or « n » affix of indefiniteness which was added to nouns, probably early 
became a nasalisation (although the full « -n » is still preserved in Central 
Arabian dialects) : i.e. « -un, -an -in * became « *-fi, -a, -I » ; but this is 
not preserved in .Persia or India, as the short final vowels of Arabic were 
dropped. Nasalised vowels are unknown to Persian and Turkl. In India, 
in the HindostSnl area, long vowels of Persian (Perso- Arabic and Turkl) 
when followed by « n » are optionally pronounced as nasalised, i.e., either 
as « -Sn, -In, -un », or as -I, -!, -fi ». This « nun-i-gunnah », or nasalising 
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n, as a rule is not found iu Bengali, but there are a number of words in 
Bengali which are based on a HindostanI « qunnah » pronunciation : e.g., 
C^fl [mifi, med] a title of respect > a common term in addressing 
a Mohammedan (miyan) ; <f| [kha:] a title (xan) ; 

[^gftRapona < $afid-] refuge of the world (jahan-panahj ; sfift [J^omi < 
land (zamln) ; f*rf% [mifii — *mlRi < *mifil] fine (mahln) ; 
^•PTW [khanjama < -Jama] butler (xSn-saman); 'srfad'fol [abr6a] 
running water > a fine muslin (Sb-i-rawSn) ; f“fft [/iri < jirl] Shlrin, the 
beloved of Farhad (Sirin) ; #tft [ka^i] scissors (qainci) ; etc. The group 
« -wan » of Persian became [wa, o8], written (§1 in Late MB. : e.g,, the 
Musalmftnl Bengali spellings C^t^'Sl [nojerwa, -wd] = the Persian King 
Noerwdn ; iPSt'll [roftana -wa] departed (rawanah) . 

A pre-consonatal « n » after a short vowel also nasalises the vowel : 
e.g., fetfl [cfada] subscription (candah); f?f$, cf§ [fildu, fiSdu] Hindu 
(hlndu, hSndu) ; [golkod, gul-] candied roses (gul-qand). 

Spontaneous nasalisation is also found in a few words : ftfad [Rdjia] 
hem , border, edging (haSyah) ; \ [fiu:/] senses (hoS) ; [fifisiar] 

clever (hoSyar); if^l, [Ruka, fiuko] hookah (huqqah) ; C’fK, C’ft'Sl, 

Cvft^l [g6:t, g5(t)ta] plunging (as of a paper kite in the sky) (qaut, 
tyautah) ; [p®:cf] twist, wrench (pec) ; [bd^ka] baggage 

(buflcah) ; C#t<^1 [kdtko] big stick, cudgel (qutqah) ; [pSa& 

p«:J5] onion (piyiz) ; C^Tt? [pfias/ad] danger, difficulty (fasBd) ; 
[pa&a] brick-kiln (pazawah) ; [gocrrci] the taziyahs in the 

Muharram festival (gahwarah cradle), also [gomra] ; cf. also 

[jononda] beside JfJPT [/onod] letters-patent (sanad) ; [mocfhlondo] 

embroidered rug (*raachnand < masnad ) ; and [/on^ab] border (sajaf, 
sanjaf). 

345- Persian « m * remains, [m] before [b] is written w « n * in 
many words in Perso-Arabic. 

Initial : iJWl [mo$a] fun (maza) ; [mogo^g] brains (rnaqz) ; 
TOfl [moeda] fine fiour (maidah) ; [minor] minaret (minSr ) ; fanfl 

a title (miyan); [mofiol] quarter, wing of house (mahal ) ; 

[malek] proprietor, king (mBlik) ; etc. 
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Medial : [imam] religious guide (imam) ; '^(Sf [gumba$] tower 

(gumbaz, gunbab) ; Wfa [kaman] bow > gun (kam§n) ; [tama/a] 
fun, joke (tamaSah) ; [tamadi] barred by limitation (tamadl); 

[poemal] destroyed, crushed (pai-mal); [rumalj handkerchief 

(ru-m5l ) ; JJWTl [mokoddoma] lawsuit (muqaddamab) ; etc. 

Final : [jelam alekom] the Mohammedan salutation, 1 Peace 

be with yon ’ (salam ’alaikum) ; [fiokim] physician (hakim) ; 

[fiarcrm] forbidden (haram) ; [kaem] established, fixed (q5 ? im) ; 

[JSulam] oppression (sulm) ; [mokam] abode (muqSm) ; etc. 

When it occurs with [h], [m] is doubled : [afiommod] the 

name Ahmed (ahmad) ; [afmmmuk] fool (ahraaq). 

In stf 9 ! [kha:p] sheath (= xam?), we have a possible case of change 
of [m] to [p]. 

Nasalisation through [m] : [khSari], also [khbaji] 

lassitude after hard drinking (xumarl). 

[VII] The Liquids, [r, 1]. 

346- Persian [r] remains. 

Initial : [robab] a stringed instrument (rabab) ; ^p 1 [ropha] 

settlement (raf’) ; [romjjan] the Ramadan festival (ramagSn < 

ramadan) ; [ra:j] reins (ras : ? MIA. *rassi < OIA. raSmi); 
frip(h)u] sewing, darning (rafii) ; ip^ [ru^u] placing a complaint (ruju 9 ) ; 
C?Tl^ [ro:J3] day, daily wages (r5z) ; [rejbm] silk (reSam) ; etc. 

Medial : -*1 [iron] Persia (Iran) ; <4*?TT* [ekrar] acknowledgment 

(iqrar) ; CWf3 [pherar] absconding (firar) ; [p(h)arfi] Persian 

(parsl, farsl) ; 5**1 [c[ork(h)a] spinning wheel (carxah); [norom] 

soft (narm) ; "MR, [Joram] shame (Sarm) ; ^ [borgi] Maratha raider 
(bSrglr); etc. 

Final : 'srft'DT [anar] pomegranate (anar ) ; [khatir] respect 

(xsttir) ; [takrar] discussion, wrangle (takrSr) ; ftssfa, [toiar, 

toer] ready, prepared (taiyar) ; tffaf [ti:r] arrow (tlr) ; % [pi:r] saint 
(plr old person) ; etc.j etc. 
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In a few words, Persian « r *• occurs as [1] : e.g,, ftTfaq [nijaaol] 
sal-ammoniac ( nauSadur); [molomj ointment (marfcam); C*T5tq [deal] 

wall (diwar) ; ^1*11 [J3ala] huge earthen jar to hold water etc. (jarrah) ; 

as in [ma/ul cfor] notorious thief (maShur) ; 

[koflot] beside [ko/rot] physical exercise (kasrat) ; etc. 

Persian « r * also occurs as ^5 [r] in some words : e.g., [tagar] 

mason's lime-pit (taq.ir) ; [tora] plume, errest, nosegay (turrah) ; 

[kho/ra] rough draft of a document (xasrah) ; C5TTSC5, 

[raorcje, morale < *raoricja] rust (morcab, murcah) ; beside Wf* 

[korar, korar] agreement (qarar) ; beside [kh5ari, kh8ari] 

morning effects of hard drinking (xumarl) ; etc. 

There is dropping of the « r » in a number of words, in a preconsonantal 
and final position (see p. 541) : e.g., beside [joddar, jordar] 

chief, head (sar-d5r) ; [moddo] man, strong man (mard) ; 

[kaddaui, kardDni] practicability, power, skill (kardanl); 

[/nni, Jirni] sweets, milk etc. offered to a saint (SIrnI) ; [jeresta] 

office (sar-ri§tah) ; [mofiorom] the Mnharram festival (muharram) ; 

[mufiuri] clerk (muharrir) ; CSTf^^f [mokror] permanent (muqarrar) ; 
etc. 

An intrusive [r] also is found : beside [mokordoma, 

mokoddoma] lawsuit (rnuqaddamah) ; beside C 5 )^ [mor/um, 

moujum] season (mausim) : see p. 542. 

347 - Persian « 1 * remains in Bengali. 

Initial : [lo/lorj troops (laSkar) ; qftH [lagain] bridle (lagam) ; 

[lack] worthy, fit (la 9 iq) ; ^ [la:] ruby, red (la’1 ) ; wfpf [la:/] 
corpse (155) ; [lobej^an] hardpressed , at the last gasp (HindostanI 

lab- pa i jan life at the Up, Pers. lab + jan); q^Jfl [lofioma] a twinkle, a 
mommt (lamhah) ; etc. 

Medial : '»Tf?rl [alia] Good (allah ) ; t>9?, [illot] dirt, impurity (’illat) ; 
( 5 ^ [islam, eslam] the Mohammedan religion (isISm) ; fftqfa [dalal] 
broker , middle-man (dallal) ; 5Hfa"l [nalij] complaint (nali §) ; Wfq 

[tala/, tolla/] search (tala§) ; ppeTjrf 5 ! [philfial] at the present day, now 
(fi-l-lial); ^91 [kolla] boasting, g Handling (kalah) ; [kolma] the 
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Mohammedan creed (kalimah) j [kulle] in its sum total, in all, all told 
(kull*, kullihi) ; etc. 

Final: 'SffJR [amol] rule, tenure (’amal); [kobul] admitted, agreed 
(qabnl) ; fa*!, OT [di:I, de:l] heart, (dil) ; ft’It'l [fmlal] lawful (halSl) ; 
?T*I [fia:I] condition (hSl) ; [a/ol] original, pure (asl) ; [kheal] 

whim (xiySl) ; [go$>ol] a song, a melody (qazal ) ; etc., etc. 

[1J and [n] are interchangeable in Bengali (see pp. 545-546) : e.g., 
beside sit’ll, ®rMtOR [nagat, nagad, naga(e)t] to the end of, 
inclusively, approximately (li-qayat > laqayat) ; beside [no/kor, 
lo/korj troops > a surname (laSkar) ; *(3R beside ®15f? [nog(g)or, log(g)or] 
anchor (langar) ; etc. 

[VIII] The Sibilants: Palatal [j*, 5 ], Dental [s, z]. 

348. Persian [s, J[] fell together in Bengali, in which they normally 
become [/], written »f, q, Jf « S, s, s ». In numerous instances, [$b, <£] 
were arrived at by the Bengali [j] (see p. 551). In the nexus « sfc *, 
however, the dental sibilant remained, and Persian « St * |Jt] was changed 
to [st] in Bengali (see p. 546). Persian [s] represents not only the native 
Iranian sound but also Arabic [s, 6, e] . 

Some Mohammedan writers seek to bring in the Persian dental [s] 
sound, and following the East Bengal pronunciation, they write it 5 « eh = 
s * : e.g., Jit* for 'SJpfft = «’usman *, = C’TtC^ ’TfOf’F = 

« subh-i-sadiq * (see p. 580), etc. This is against the spirit of Bengali 

phonetics, especially when naturalised words and names with Jf [/] are 
interfered with. 

Initial : JR? [/onod] deed (sanad) ; *R [/o:n] year (san); JRtt l/orai] 
(sarSI) ; [jabek] old (sablq) ; [jepai] soldier (sipShf) ; 

[/«&») punishment (saza) ; [Jurki | brick-dust (surx red) ; ^Ttf^PT 

[JorliJj third party > arbitrator (salis < 0 ali 0 ) ; Wf [/odor] head-quarters, 
metropolis (sadr) ; [/obur] waiting (sabr patience) ; [/anok] plate 
(sahuak) ; [/oi] signature (sahlh) ; [/a(ficr)] king (Sah) ; W, JflR 

[/orom] shame (Sarm) ; [/abaj] bravo ! (SabaS) ; JHR 1 ?, [/orbot] sherbet 

(Sarbat) ; 1$* [/ohor] city (8ahr) j etc. etc. 
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Initially we have [cfh] for the Persian sibilant in a few words : ffa 
[crnobi] portrait, picture (Sablh : of. Sanskrit chavi beauty) ; ftft beside JJtfa 
[qhoni, Jcmi] second ( hearing , revision) (sanl < 0anJ) ; fWR [$ho81ab] 
inundation (sail-ab) ; [/irka, cfhirka] vinegar (sirkah) ; etc. 

In [sre:p(h)], beside [Jerep(h)] only (sirf), we have change to a 
dental sibilant before [r]. 

Medial : [khanjama] butler (xan-i-sam5n) ; [mufolman] 

Mohammedan (musalman) ; [tomo/juk] bond (tamassuk) ; STtSTfal 

[madra/a] Arabic and Persian school (madrasah) ; [a/man] sky 

(asmin) ; [mourufi] hereditary ( tenure ) (maurusl < mawrufl-) ; 

[ajol] true, pure (asl) ; [kojai] butcher (qasa ? I) ; [phurfot] 
leisure (fursat) ; [rojod] rations (rasad) ; [kha/i] castrated goat 

(xasel) ; [ijadi] witness (iSbadl) ; [mojal] torch (maSa’l) ; 

[pojom] wool (paSm ) ; [fiameja] always (hameSah) ; 

[pejcr] business, trade (pe§ah) ; [ajrop(h)i] a gold coin (aSrafl) ; etc. 

[cjb] for [j] in the interior of a word is also found : e.g., 

[akcfhar, Jaksar] frequently (aksar < ak0ar) ; 

[mocjholmon, mocjorman, mucfurman] a Mohammedan (musalman), 
beside forms with the palatal and dental sibilants ; [roiehil] procession 

(mi'l < mi01) ; [oc/hi] testator (was!) ; [ocfila] excuse (wasllah) ; 

[keccjha] story, scandal (qissah) ; [tocfhrup, tosruf] embezzle- 

A 

ment (tasarruf); [mocjhlondo] embroidered velvet rug, ‘ mnsnud ’ 

(masnad) . 

Persian « st * remains [st] in Bengali : [ostod] master (ustad) ; 

[kisti] instalment (qisti) ; [dostokhat] signature (dast-xatt); 'S^8l 
[oasta] intermediacy, connexion (wastah) ; [istaphcr] resignation 

(ista’fa); Cffa [dost(o)]/neM^ (dost); [bosta] packet (bastah); 
[fiestonesto] final solution (hast-nJst) ; etc. 

Persian « 6t * become [st] in Bengali : C$ft$ [gosto] meat (goSt) ; 
[kisti] boat (kiStl) ; $ [bordasto] endurance (bar-daSt) ; [kusti] 

wrestling (kufitl) ; etc. 

Final sibilant : 'srf^f [abluf] ebony (abuus) ; *rt*i [la:/] body (lad) ; 
[fiodi/] tradition, cue (hadis <hadi0) ; €!ltf?PT [oari/j heir (warifc < wSrifl) ; 
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[kha:/] private (x5s) ; [khalaf] free (xalfcs) ; [kijmi/] 

raisins (kiSmiS) ; [khorgo/] hare (xar-go8) ; ^r»H [bok(h)ji < f] largesse , 

tip (baxSlS) ; [balapo/j quitted shawl (bal5po§) ; etc. 

[c^b, cf] for final sibilant : [nakoc^j cancelling (naqis ) ; $$*15 

[toq(h)nog(h)] broken and scattered (tabs-nabs) ; MB. $5^5, -C^tE [torkocf, 
-kog] quiver for arrows (tarkaS), beside the form with the sibilant. In 
MusalmanI Bengali, Persian [s] is written §, and generally pronounced 
[s], following the East Bengali habit ; and Persian (/] is written *f, H. 
The difference in the original sounds in Persian loan-words is thus sought 
to be maintained, through the influence of the Maulavls, but common 
West Bengali and Standard Bengali ignore it. The 5 orthography 
is partly responsible for introducing the [cfh] rather than [/] pronun- 
ciation in a few words in the Standard Colloquial, in which the [s] 
value of f is unknown. 

349. Persian [z] representing both the native sound, and Iranian 
[8], as well as Arabic [z, 8, z (=b w ), d ( = cft)] becomes [jfg] in Bengali. 
In East Bengali, this [$], as well as [jfg] from Persian ^ [dg], becomes 
[dz, z]. 

Initial : [jfgokhom] wound (zaxm) ; SR'ft [/goban] speech , word 

(zaban) ; ^ [jgomi] (and (zamln) ; «f#t [$jori] gold lace (zarl) ; ( 3 * 
[^5 e:r ] prolongation , continuation (zer) ; [^galpi] side-lock (zulf) ; 

[/5 era l a little (zar5<8ara’) ; fspsil [jgimma] custody (zimmah<<5immah) ; 
feql [jgila] district (zila <f <dila <? ) ; [jgulum] oppression (zulm) ; 
[jgoruri] urgent (zarurl < darur) ; C$tS [ J5 0:r ] f orce ( z5r ) > ete - 

Medial : [ijjgot] honour ( ? izzat) ; [0/5011] weight (wazn) ; 

[ja/gada] prince (Sah-zadab) ; [u jgir] minister (wazir) ; 

[kha/5(a)na] taxes (xazanah); OTt 5 ? [mejgajg] spirit, temper (miz&j) ; 
vSWiT [o/gor] excuse ( , uzr< <? u8r) ; [ka/gi] judge (qazl<qadl) ; 

[merjfsab] plectrum (mizrab<midr2b ) ; [nojgor] sight (nazr) ; 
[fia^ir] present (bSzircbsdir ) ; etc. 

Pinal : 'STfaps? [cmda$] approximation (andaz thrower) ; ^ [bcr:$] 
falcon (baz) SrtfTS [/5afm&] ship (jahaz) ; [ro:&l day > daily 

wages (rSz) ; [moqoj^] brains (maqz) ; 3^ [kor^o] debt (qarz<qard); 
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W [kago$] paper (kagai < kagaft) ; [/oedaba$] a town 

(saiyad -abaft, -biz) ; etc. 

There is hardening of final ^ [Jg] < [z] to 5 [cf] in a few words : ^5 
beside [kobocf, < kobo^g] bond, receipt (qabz < qabd) ; beside 

VW [kag.'cf, -ofg] piper (kaga£, -aft) ; and cf. ^5 [ko:c^J below. 

350. Persian J = « & * [ 5 ]. It is a comparatively rare sound in 
Persian itself. The normal Indian equivalent would be [z] > [|g, -dg]. 
In the word T 5 [ko;cf] for ^ [ko:Jg] a mall irregular piece attached to a 
regular plot we probably have a Persian word in « i * : « ka i • (also « kaj *) 
crooked, curved, irregular. 


[IX] The Semi-vowels « y » and « w ». 

351. Persian « y » was probably both aspirant [j] and a semi-vowel 
[ 1 , j]. Both the values are absent in Bengali. 

Initially, Persian « y- * becomes t [i] (see p. 533 ) : e.g., [iad] 

remembrance (yad) ; [iar] friend, boon-companion (yar) ; [iuncmi] 

Greek > Arabic {ay stem of medicine) (yunan) ; [ifiudi] Jew (yahudl) ; 

[i(u)/«p(h>] a name (yusuf) ; [iakub] a name (ya’qub) ; 

etc. In [akhni] soup, broth (yaxnl) we have dropping of « y- * ; and 

« ya- » is assimilated to [e] in [efgid] a name (yazld). 

Interior « -ya- » becomes cfl, S [e] in Bengali, which generally forms 
a diphthong with a preceding vowel or is assimilated or dropped : e.g., 
[aenda] coming (ayandah, a’indah) ; [kephaeot, kephaet] 

benefit (kifayat) ; frmw [joiod, jo(i)ed] a Saiyad (saiyad) ; WtW [doeom, 
doem] second (doyam) ; CW [/eom] third (siyam) : fait* [bilat] Europe 
(wilayat) ; »TW [paea] leg [of furniture) (pSyah) ; [nefiaet,, nefiat] 

excessively (nihayat); 3tUl [baea] seiner (*baya, ^bayS^bayi’) ; etc. 

In the group « -iya- *, the « y * > [e] is a mere glide, which is 
dropped in quick speech [iea > ia, ea, &a, ic, see] (see pp. 41 i, 417) : farat*, 
*UtW [miad, mead, m$:d] ienn, term of imprisonment (miySd) ; C3TCtWl 
STtWl [.fjeada, ,fgjr(e)da] much (ziyadah) ; [^alicrt] forger 

(ja'aliyat) : [toiar, toer] ready (taiyar) ; C'TC’M, 9 fTt^ll [peala, 
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p»(e)la] cup (piySlah) ; [teat] caution (ibtiyat), etc. ; cf. also 

[ektiar, ektear, ektaer, ektar] authority (ixtiyar). 

« -ya-, y&h » after a consonant becomes [ia, ea] : [bok(h)ea] 

^ach-stitch (baxyah) ; StfVsl [takia] bolster (takyah) ; ^fsnh [dunia] world 
(dun} a) ; [doria] nver (darya) ; [buniad] , also C^tC^iT [boned] 

foundation (bunyad) ; [phoricrd] petition (fan 5d) ; ttfafl [fifljia] 

border of shawl (baSyah); etc. 

Final « -y * at the end of a syllable remains as [e], and occasionally 
as [i] : e.g., srft [$ae], also St? [jf^ai] place (jay); [rae] judgment 
(r5y) ; TOt 6 !, [poemal, paemal] destroyed , crushed (pay-mal) ; etc. 

« y- » became | jj] in [jjifiudi] beside [ifiudi] Jew 

(« yahudl *, also * jahudl * in Persian), and in CiTWft [rojijdad] statement 
(rd-y-dad=ru-i-dad). 

352. Persian j « w * was probably both a semi-vowel [w, u] and a 
spirant [v, o]. Both these articulations are represented in Bengali, the 
former by vowels, and the latter by 3 [b] (and in recent times by ^ *= 
[bfi, v, u]). 

Initial « w- * : 

Persian * w&-, wu- * > Bengali [o, o] : 8^1^ [okalot] advocacy 
(wakslat) ; '5^5*, 81F [okto, okto] time (vvaqt) ; [ocfhi, ocfhi, 
osi] heir (wasi) ; [ocfhila, ocjhilcr] excuse (wasllaji) ; 

[ojguficrt] reasons (wajuhat) ; 8^1 [ojgon] weight (wazn) ; 

8«lt [oli, oh] a name (wall) ; [ojged] a name (wazed) : 

^ 8^ [oku, oku] place of occurrence (waqu ? < wuqu’) ; 'Bf^, 
8^ [ojgu, ojgu] ablutions (wazu < wudu) ; etc. 

Persian « w&-, wu- * > Bengali [u] : [ukil] pleader (wakil) ; 

[u$;ir] minister (wazlr) ; [uli j beside *81^1, ’8^1 [oli, 

oli] a name (wall) ; [uful] realisation, recovery {of 

money) (wusul) ; 

Persian « w&- * > Bengali [oa] : this is recent. : 83t^tF [oakoph] 
nligious property (waqf) ; 89T5t^t [oafiabi] a sect (wahbSbl) ; 
'8?t?l [oada] a stated period (wa’dah). Persian « wi- » is also 
found as [bo] in ^*1 [bagoera] et cetera (wa^airab) etc. 
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Persian « wi- * = [ui-, vi] became |_bi] : [bilat] Europe 

(wilayat) ; [bidae] farewell (wida’) ; 

Persian * wa- » > Bengali [oa] : 'SStf 5 ??, [oakiph, -b] knowing 
(waqif) [oapo/] returning (wapas) ; 'G3t%l [oa/il] 
collections and balances (waeil) ; [oa^gib] necessary , proper 

(wajib) ; [ocrsta] intermediary , reason, sake (wastah), etc. 

In Musalm5ul Bengali, following the M B. tradition, [oa] is written 
<81 as well as 'QKl. 

Interior « -w- * : it is found as the [6] glide, or as [u] ; or following 
the spirant pronunciation it is changed to [b], mainly before [i, e] : 
e.g., 'srfSSt®? [aoa$>] sound (awaz) ; [uboab] leads of expenditure 

(abwab) ; [kaoa^g] meuteuvre, drill (qawa’id) ; OTSfR, 

[de(o)an] minister (dlwan); C’T'QKH, 5 l'S3t3 [jeocre, jb(o)cre] without, in 
addition (slway) ; irf'SStt [daoai] medicine (dawa’) j [eo$ < egofg] 
exchange ( 9 uvaz < ’iwad) ; C s t'®^1 [meoa] fruits, dried fruits (mewah) ; 

[Raoa] air (hawa) ; also [frcrloai, fialui] sweet-meat 

maker (balwal) ; $R?I1 [Rblua] a sweet-meat (halwa) ; 

[tooakka, toakka] care, reeking (tawaqqu’) ; JTSSffi [Jooal] question (sawal, 
suwal) ; etc. [jgobab], pronounced also [jgoocrb] reply (jawab) ; vsSffte 
[tofgbijg] enquiry (tajwlz) ; | dorbej] a Dervish (darweS); 

[nobab] a Nabob (nawwSb) ; ^fa*f [nobij] writer (navis) ; 

[baburefi < baborefi] cook (bavarcl) ; [fi obeli], also f tMft 

[fiauli, fiabli] mansion (havell) ; (TlVlfl [moulobi] a Mohammedan scholar 
(maulavi); [multobi] adjourned, postponed (multavl); ^JTtfafl 

[mnjubida] draft (musavvadah) ; [ri/bot] bribe (riSvat ) ; [i/bi], 

beside [ijui] Christian ( 9 IsavI) ; ! alibordi] a name (’allvardl) ; 

CWR beside [pejbojfg], pejoafg] a dancing girl's gown (peSvaz, 

-bfiz ) ; [tagobi] money advanced to farmers (taqavl) ; 

[tofiobil, tobil] treasury (tahvil) ; slffaPTSSRl, -WN [goribne(o)a$, 
-nebajg] kind to the poor (g.arlb-navaz) ; etc. 

« w » occurs as [bfi, v, v] in some words, in the recent pronunciation 
and spelling, frequently through the English transliteration with « v * : 
C.g., * m&ulftbhl * [moulovi, -ui] Manlavl ; « habhell » 
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[fiaveli] a mansion ; * g&jn&bhl * [g°$>notji, -vi] a surname** of 

Gkazna (^aznavl) ; * takSbhl * [takavi, -ui] teecavi grant ; 

« jendSbhSstS », a recent word = Zend-Avesta (zand-avastah) ; etc. 

Interior * -w- * is assimilated or dropped (cf. p. 849 ) : eg., 
[bagan], Late MB. [bagoan] garden (baqwSn) ; sr[$t*f, beside 

•rtffSTSfa [natan, natoan] weak (nfitawfin) ; [tophat] distance 

(*tafaw&t, tafSwut) ; earlier [umedar < *umedo8ar 

< umedSar] applicant, client (umm§dwar) ; beside GTSSfa [deal, 

deSal] wall (dlwSl), also Cffl, STfa [de:l, ds:l, dae:l] ; ^ beside STSTfa, 
OTfafa [ro:k < ro5ak, roak] ledge, ptatform of masonry (rawaq), see p. 403 ; 
*l*t*rli *fa»Tl beside [porana, porona, porBana] writ from king or 

authority (parwanah) ; $^<5, [i^ofiorot <*^oofiorot] jewellery (jawahirat) ; 

[mokkel] client {in a law-suit) (muwaqqil) ; [bekub <*beukuph] 
fool, idiot (be-wuqf ) ; etc. 

« .w- * becomes nasalised [fir > m] through the proximity of « n » 
in a few words ; see supra, p. 608 j cf . also [fiama(n) 

dista] mortar and pestle (hawan-dastah) ; and C’ftffal, [g0ara, 

gomra] the empty hiers carried in the Muharram procession (gahwSrah 
cradle) shows spontaneous nasalisation of * w * : so also in [pfijga] 

brick-kiln (*paj& < *paja$a < pajawah). 

Final « -w * remains as [o] : [talao] tank (talaw, talab) ; C’tfat'S 

[polao] pillau (pulaw, pilav ) ; tc?« [deo] a giant (in Musalmanl Bengali) 
(dew). 

[X] Consonant Changes of a General Character. 

353 . Vocalisation of « -y- * and « -w- *, and hardening and 
softening of stops and affricates, have been touched upon before. 

Metathesis. 

Examples are : [phoeta] prayers (*f&hita < fatihah) ; < 

[polte<polita] wick (fatilah); frig's [phoi^got] quarrelling, wrangling 
(*f&hizat< fadlhat) ; <5**1 [tokma] badge, crest (Turk! tamga ) ; *393 

[dofiorom mofiorom] intermixture, familiarity (dar-ham bar-ham) ; 
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[lafiama] short space of time , instant, (lamftah) ; [bflcfka] bundle 

(Turkl bugcah); [buj^ruk] charlatan (buzurg); [n°gi^] 

neighbourhood (*nagdlz <nazdlk) ; [mucfloka] bond (muk&lcah) ; JTH 

[makfa] copying (masq) ; vulgar for [bo/ki/ < bok(h)ji < f] 

present (baxSIS) ; etc., etc. 

Elision (by Assimilation generally). 

Elision of « y, w * has been noted before. 

[mojgur] daily labourer (*m&dzur < muzdur) ; fjpfcf, 
[mojid, -it] mosque (masjid) ; C*TR^t3, fkhonkar, khogkar] a 

Mohammedan surname (xwand-kar) ; [ctkhunjgi] teacher (ax w andjl) ; 

[rebancjini] China rhubarb (ravand-i-clnl) ; f*|9fSR [pil/uj^] brass 
lamp on stand (fatil-soz) ; [no/ipur] a place-name (naslb-pur) ; 

[no/iram] a personal name (nasib-ram) ; etc. 

Double consonants are occasionally simplified (always so when final) : 
[fia:k] true (haqq) ; c^if, fiftf [jgeid, Jgi:d] importunacy (zidd < didd) ; 
C*rfa?nr [mokrar] confirmed (muqarrar) ; [mufiuri] clerk (mnharrlr) ; 

'srfsR'K [albat] certainly (albattah) ; [toma/uk] bond (tamassuk) ; 

CTtSRJl [jeresta] court office (sar-riStah) ; [motphorka] miscellaneous 

(mutafarriq) ; ifRt 2 ! [dalal] broker (dallal) ; <tf$| [khata] notebook (xatt-ha) ; 
[toc^hrup] embezzlement (tasarruf) ; etc. 

In MB. aft* [jW u ] spy (jasus) there is loss of final « s » ; and of 
« r * in [borgi] Maratha raider (barglr), [mufiuri] clerk 

(muharrlr). 

Loss of pre-consonantal « r * has been noted before (p. 610). 

Insertion of Consonants. 

Euphonic insertion of consonants is found in a few words : e.g., of [d] 
in ^ 5 ^ [tundur] oven (tannur, tanur) ; of [r] in [morjum] season 

(mausim), [makardama] law-suit (muqaddamah) j of [fi] in 

[nafiabat] Indian musical baud (naubat ) ; and probably of [p] in 
for [cjoragopta < gotta] crouching like a thief (« gotah * plunge : 

influence of Skt. « gupta *). 
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In printing, we often find sij, ^ for Wf, 3^, *Sl « -rdd-, -rjj-, -rmm- * for 
« .dd-, -jj-, -mm- * etc. : e.g., $$ « hftrddft * for ?<*? [fioddo] limit (hadd), 
« tarjj&b^ * for <5^ [tajjob] strange (ta’ajjub), * sarjjwty * 

for [Jaj$ad] a name (sajjad) ; * harmmSm^ * for 

[fiammam] bath (frammam], CT^Il « kerccha * for [keccfha, kessa] 

story, scandal (qiesah). This is generally met with in MusalmSnl Bengali 
printing. It is due to the fact that Bengali type sets were first prepared 
on the model of Sanskrit as written in Bengal, so that Prakritic groups of 
double consonants generally do not occur in ordinary founts, and printers 
were obliged to be content with what was available,— apart from the 
tendency to regard the intrusive [r] as a learned characteristic (see p. 54*2). 

Spontaneous doubling of consonants is not rare : [ttkkel] 

ivisdom , sense (’aql) ; [afiommad] beside the recent 'SffOT [amed] 

a name (ahmad) ; [ahammuk] fool (ahmaq) ; [khappa] angry 

(xafS ) ; [ettela] summons (itala’) ; [joporoddo] handing over , 

placing before (supurd) ; StSTfr [tallak] divorce (talaq ) ; CT«1 [kella] fort 
(qil’ah) ; [kimmot] price (qimat); 3(t)?fti [talla/, tollaj] search 

(tal5§) [baWak] fatigued (halak) ; C^<5, [mefionnot] labour (mihnat) ; 

[bemokka] untimely (be-mauq’ah ) ; [matobbor] elder, chief 

(mu’tabar); faFTtfaSR [bimoj^gim] in accordance with (bimaujib); etc. 

Spontaneous nasalisation, presupposing the insertion of an « n », has 
been discussed before, p. 608. 
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PHONOLOGY OP THE FOREIGN ELEMENT : PORTUGUESE 

354 . An account of Portuguese activities in Bengal has been 
summarised by J. J. A. Campos (in his ‘ History of the Portuguese in 
Bengal/ Calcutta, 1919). The Portuguese first came to the province in 
1517, and they exerted a very great influence down to 1668, when Shayista 
Khan destroyed their power at Chittagong. Before that the capture of 
Hugli by the Moghals in 1 632 had put a stop to Portuguese aggrandise- 
ment in West Bengal. After the decline of their power and prestige as 
traders, pirates and conquerors, and controllers of the sea-board of Bengal, 
the Portuguese were content to remain in a humbler role and to make 
room for their rivals the Dutch, the English aod the French; but 
Portuguese missionary activity continued, and Portuguese influence in 
Bengal was in a flourishing state down to the end of the 18th century. 
The Portuguese element in Bengali came in during the period extending 
from the latter of part of 16th down to middle of the 18th century, or 
even later, when there were settled communities of Portuguese, or 
Portuguese speakers, at Hugli, at Chittagong, at Dacca, and at other places 
in the Delta. Already in the * Candi-kavya ’ of Mukunda-rama (c.1580) 
we find the word 3^sfT*r « h&rmad$ » or « haram&d^ * Portuguese pirate 

= Portuguese « armada*. The phonetic characteristics of the Portuguese 
loan-words show that they were borrowed during the Late MB. period. 
The extent of the Portuguese element in Bengali has been noted before 
(p. 214). It is quite likely that there were a good many Portuguese words 
in Bengali of the 17th and 18th centuries which are now lost, or are found 
as class-dialect words, specially pertaining to religion, among Bengali 
Christians whose ancestors were converted by the Portuguese and among 
Luso-Indians who have become Bengalised. Portuguese words (unlike a 
number of Persian and English words) came into Bengali through contact 
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between Portuguese and Bengali speakers, and not through the literary 
influence of Portuguese on Bengali. The words were therefore not 
transliterated, following some system. Dialectal phonetics also undoubtedly 
presented some slight variations in the Bengali forms. Folk etymology 
also played its part. The forms in the Standard Colloquial are taken 
into consideration, as these are the recognised ones. The general closeness 
of the Bengali loan-words to the original Portuguese forms, however, is 
striking. 

Accounts of Modern Portuguese pronunciation are to be found in the 
paper by Henry Sweet (1883, in the 1 Collected Papers,’ Oxford, 1913, pp. 
465-498) j in Aniceto dos. Reis Gonsalves Vianna’s * Portugais, Phonetique 
et Phonologie, Morphologic, Textes ’ (Leipzig, 1903, in Teubner’s ‘ Skizzen 
Lebender Sprachen ’), and in Louise Ey’s * Portuguese Conversation- 
Grammar ’ (Heidelberg, 1912). The basis of the Bengali loan-words was, 
however, 17th century Portuguese in the main, which certainly differed 
a great deal in its pronunciation from Modern Portuguese, as is the 
case with most languages. I have not seen any account of the early 
pronunciation of Portuguese. The phonology of the Portuguese loan- 
words in Bengali (and in other languages), however, will certainly throw 
some side-light on the phonetics of the former language as it was over 
250 years ago. The phonetics and phonology of Modern Portuguese 
is one of the most complicated among European languages. The vowel 
system is uot very rich, but the possession of some central vowels 
[«, 9 , i] as subsidiary forms of other vowels, and of some breathed vowels 
and diphthongs makes the phonology rather intricate. There are some 
peculiar consonants, e.g ., breathed nasals and liquids ; voiced stops occur 
as fricatives intervocally ; the original [s] sound is pronounced as [J] 
and as [ 5 ] ; [m, n] nasalise vowels and arc dropped under certain circums- 
tances, etc.; all of these bring in the complexity of the consonant 
phonology as well. 

A number of the Portuguese words in Bengali are not native Portuguese 
(Latin), being themselves loan-words from different languages, but so far 
as Bengali is concerned, they are Portuguese, and nothing else. 
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The Vowels. 

355. In Modern Portuguese unaccented « a » is pronounced as [*], 
something like the English [o] in above [obAv]. This was probably also 
the pronunciation in Early Modern Portuguese of the 17th century. 1 * The 
unaccented « a » as a rule is retained in Bengali as '«i1 [a] : e.g., 'STfSTfaTf 
[anaro/] pineapple (ananas) ; [alpin] pin (alfinete) ; 'SftWfcSl 

(alkatra] tar (alcatrao) ; CWt^l [kedara] chair (cadeira ) ; fJsfBjl, 
[gri^a, girj^a] church (igreja) j SftCTql [$an(a)la, $anela] 

window (janella ) ; [toalia > toale] towel (todlha) ; 

Ttf? [kaphi] coffee (cafe) ; Jft'®, [jagu, Jabu] sago (sagu) ; etc. But 
in a number of cases, it is dropped in Bengali, both initially and finally : 
e.g., [kabar] to end (as a month ) (acab&r) ; csrfal [nona] custard apple 

(anona); [j6ko] arsenic ( [*8ssejiko] < arscnico) ; as in 

[ka%hor] button-hole (c&sa [de botao] ) ; c*[®r [meifg] table (mesa) ; 
[kami$] shirt (camisa) ; [ijpat] sled (esp6da) ; f^C^i [ti^el] a 

shalloio earthen pot to boil rice (tigela) ; [pistol] pistol (pistola) ; 

[phigru <*phigur] a lean figure (figura) ; C 3 ^*! [botol] bottle 
(botelha). In disyllabic words, initial or final « a * remains : < erf'5| [ata] 

custard apple (ata) ; [aea] nurse (aia) ; dJ'W [toka] a hat , an umbrella 
hat of bamboo (touca ) ; C'5C?f^l [terenta] thirty (in a card game) (trinta ) ; 
f*t*Tl > [pipa. > pipe] cash (pipa); sp?1 [phorma] form in pointing (forma), 
^$1 [bold] buoy (boia) ; ^1 [bor(o )ga] rafter (verga); CTOffl 

[be(fi)ala] violin (viola ) ; [boma] bomb (bomba) ; J(t#l [marka] mark, 
stamp (m&rca) ; [$a&al\ pel ticoa! (s£ia) ; [JolJa] sauce, sarsaparilla 

(6alsa) ; etc. 

Stressed * a *, pronounced as a central [a] , or as [a] before the 
velarised [1] and before [u], remains in Bengali as 'Sfl [a] : e.g., 

[almari] almirah (alm&rio ) ; 

[kanastara, kanestara, kcenestara, kaenestra] canister (« canfistra » large 
basket : there has been influence both in form and meaning of the English 

1 In the Portuguese words given within brackets, Btress on the vowol is indicated, 

although stress is not represented in the ordinary orthography. 
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canister) ; [kaphri] negro (c&fre); [katan] sword (catena) ; 

5tfa [cfabi] hey (chSve); Jfttfall > ’mtW, [gorodia > gorade, -di] 

bars of a window (gride) ; [porat] a large plate (prito) j 

[tamak, tomak, tamaku] tobacco (tabico) j [balti, -di] 

bucket (bilde ) ; MB. [fiormad] beside a variant spelling 

[fiaramod] ’Portuguese pirate-ship (arm&da ) ; etc. 

Portuguese « a, & » are also represented by '3 [o], through folk 
etymology in most cases : e.g., 'srftftR [anarqf] pineapple (ananis) : 

[olondq$;] Dutch (Hollandez) ; beside [tomak, tamak] 
tobacco (tabico) ; MB. [fiaramod] pirate fleet a variant of 

[fiormad] (armfida) ; C5t®l1 < WJJIl, [tolo<tolua, *toila, *toila, 

*tol8a] a large earthen pot (« tilha * : through influence of <5»|1 [tola] 
base, bottom). 

In [korenta] forty, a term in card-game (quarenta), we have 

« a » as [o] through the influence of the « u » (Modern Portuguese 
pronunciation [kwe'rSntv]). In CfW [$olap] purgative (jalfipa) we have 
influence of the Perso-Bengali <:«*! [golap] rose (gulsb). 

Change of * a * to [e, se] is noticed in a few words : e.g., C^iTfal 
[kedara] chair (cadeira) ; C’TOtfa [bejali, bse/ali] vessel, pail (« vasilha *, 
through Umlaut: « *basilya > *baisilya > *besali5 *) ; [pgpe] 

papaya fruit (papaia). As in C^Ttfa < « vasilha *, « lha *= palatal «1 * + 
« a » [£a], becomes « *lya > *li5 * in Bengali in OSfflfaH > CStHtFI 
[tottlia > toale] towel (toalha). 

« a * is found as [i] in [istri, istiri] ironing clothes (estirir), 

through Vowel Harmony ; and in [/akali] bag with two mouths 

(saccola), there is probably the influence of the final vowel of 
[tholi, thoili] bag. 

Loss of « a * : through absence of stress : < *^t 3 Tt?Tl [kamra < 

kamara] chamber (camara). In sRpTb ®1Wl [lobada, lobeda] a loose gown , 
we have probably a case of assimilation of « loba » loose gown + * abada * 
lucked edging. 

356. The nasal diphthong « So *, in a final position, was probably 
pronounced [au] in Early Modern Portuguese. This regularly became 
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[flu, do], and then [dfl, dm, am, ag] in Bengali. See pp. 521-522. E.g ., 
[botam] button (botao) ; Wfs[ > WFft by Vowel Harmony [gudam, 
-dom] godown, warehouse (guddo) ; [Jabag] , also Jffat 5 ! [faban] soap 

(« sabao • : the « n * form is due to the influence of the Perso-Arabic 
« sdbdn ») ; ^t'S in combination with ^ [pdu-, pfio-ruti] European 
bread (pao) ; [nilam < *lilam] sale (leilao) ; ^?rt a T> ^[pT, 

[boSam, boiam] earthen-ware or stone-ware vessel (boiao). In fapgtH 
earlier fapSt'S [kristan, kristdo] Christian (c[h]ristao), and in beside 
[kaptan, kapten] captain (capitao), there is influence of the 
English Christian , captain , with the [n] : cf. H&t'b ^lt*f [krijcfan, 

khnftcrn], ?FJtC^ [bacpten] etc. The nasalisation is dropped in 
[alkatra] pitch, tar for [*crlkatram] (alcatrao). 

357. The Portuguese « e ». When strong, it probably had in the 
17th century, as now, the values of [e, &]. When weak or unstressed, it 
was probably both short [I] and [a] as now. 

Final unstressed « e *, or unstressed « e * in a final syllable, is 
normally represented by [i] in Bengali : the 17th century Protuguese 
pronunciation was probably a short [I]. Before « s *-f consonant, it 
occurs also as [i] in Bengali, following the Portuguese pronunciation. 
E.g. , for C*tR [kopi, kobi] cabbage (couve) ; Tfffa [kapbri] 

negro (cfifre); 5tf% [cfabi] key (chave); [padri] Christian priest 

(padre); [balti, baldi] bucket (Mlde) ; [binti] twenty , 

a term in card-game (vinte) ; [Jurti] lottery (sdrte) ; C^f f [berdi] 

green colour (verde) ; [kalapati] to correct , tinker, calker (calaMte) ; 

[goradi] bar (grade); [piricj] saucer (pires); [i/pat] 

steel (espfida); [istri] ironing (estirar). In an initial syllable, 
unstressed « e * remains [e] : e.g., C*tf [pern] turkey fowl (peru) : in 

Jesus (Jesus), there is probably the influence of the English [dgiizas] : 
we have also a rare O&eju], based on the Aramaic. 

Stressed « e », pronounced [e, &], is retained in Bengali as 4 [e] : 
CTtPTSl [korenta] term in card game (quarenta) ; fccsffi [ti^el] a vessel 
(tigela) ; C«t?, [p(e)rek] nail (prego) ; C^Sf [meijg] table (mesa) : 

[berdi] green colour (verde) ; [resto, -o] balance , capital (resto) ; 
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C*TW1 [/§ko] arsenic (arsenico). Open [s], as in « pera * pear becomes [ea, 
sb, ®8] in Bengali : C*tStSl, [peara, pa?ra, psefira] guava. 

In fttfsil, fetsfl [gir$$a, gri$ja] church (igreja), we have [i] for 

« 6 », through influence of the assimilated « i * : see also p. So 7. In 
[kaphi] cajfce (cafe), final stressed « e » is changed to [i]. 

In [botol] bottle (botelha), it seems there is influence of the 

English word [bn/t]. 

Loss of « e * : [alpin < *alpint?] pin (alfinite); 

[gamla] large earthen or metal basin (gamella) ; [J5<mla] beside 

WtPffll, «H5TN [$>anela, Ranald] window (janella). 

The group « ei *, in Modern Portuguese = [eij when stressed, [vl] 
when unstressed, is differently represented in Bengali : e.g., ♦fast 5 ! > iffarR, 
fvfflR [*lilam > nilam] sale (leilao) ; [kedara] chair (cadeira) ; 

CdRfal, <2Rt*1 [premora, promara] a card game (priraeiro) ; > 

CTfCTtfr [bambatia > bombete] pirate (bombardeiro). 

358 . Portuguese « i *, stressed or unstressed, remains as [i] in Bengali : 
e.g., [alpin] pin (alfinite) ; [kamijg] shirt (camisa) ; fa^St=T 

[kristan] Christian (crist ao) ; [phita] tape (fita) ; f*|*|1 [pipe] barrel 
(pipa) ; [piricj] saucer (pires) : [phigru] lean of figure (figura) ; 

fMs 1 ! [kiric/, kiri/j Malagan dagger , bayonet (eris) ; 

[almari] ahnirah (arrnario) ; f<lf% [binti] a term in card game (vinte) ; 
(Rfawt [merino] a kind of woollen staff (merino) ; [ti^el] an earthen 

pot (tigella) ; [bijkut] biscuit (biseoito). 

Intervocal « i * becomes the [e] glide, rarely [i], in Bengali : e.g., 
<R$R [bream, boiamj large earthen-ware or stone-ware vessel 
(boiao) ; 'SfRI [aea] nurse (aia) ; 351 [boea] buoy (boia ) ; Jlfal [/aea] skirl, 
gown (saia) ; C’lC’l < *^11*131 [pepe < *papaio, *pflpia] papaya 

fruit (papaia). 

In 02RR1, fiRRI [premara, promara] a card game (primeiro), and 
[terenta] a term in card game (trinta), the group « ri * behaves 
like * f » in Bengali words (see ante, p. 357). In C’RRlb 
also [beala > befiala, bsc81a] violin (viola), there is change of 

« i * to [e] . 
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In [fttra, jantara] orange, of. iftOTMtff [fatragacjhi] 

Orange-tree, village near Calcutta, from Portuguese « Cintra », we have 
change of the group « in * to [an, &]. 

Loss of « i * : [alpin] pin (alfinite) ; [kapten] captain 

(capitSo), through English inflnence ; and CTTCl [/gko] arsenic (arsenico), 
where « ni * probably became « n * and then a mere nasalisation of the 
vowel. 

359 . Unstressed « o » was pronounced as [u] in Early Modern 
Portuguese, as now. In Bengali « o » occurs as [u] and as [o] : e.g 
vgfflf [tamcrku] beside [tcrmak, tamak] tobacco (tabtico) ; 

TO<**rf3T [mastul <*mastru] mad (m astro) ; in a number of ‘ Christian * 
words like [entrudu] carnival , shore-tide (entrudo), Jftl 

[i/piritu /antu] Holy Ghost (espirito santo), [iujenju] incense 

(incenso), *Tf?f [manu] brother (mano), [terfu] rosary (ter<jo), etc. ; 

[botam] button (botao) ; [botol] bottle (betelha) ; c^ltPI 

[toale] towel (toalba) ; [bombete] pirate (bombardeiro) ; 

[merino] a kind of woollen stuff (« merino * : may be through the English) ; 
CW, C*E$1 [resto, -to] remainder, capital (resto), probably through a 
stage *<3^8 [restu] ; [ /§ko] may be from a form 

[/gkua] arsenic (arsenico). Unstressed « o * occurs as [a] in 

[khana] ditch (cano), and in £Rt?f1, CSTCtSl [promara, premara] a card 
game (primeiro). 

There is loss of final unstressed « o * in [almari] almirah 

(armario) ; [alkatra < *alkatrau] tar (alcatrao) ; [katan] 

sword (catano, catana) ; [parat] large salver (prato) ; CSfl* 

[perek, pre:k] nail (prego ) ; JJftlS*!, [mortal, -tol] hammer (martello), 

f^i> [bi/kut] biscuit (biscoito), due partly to a facetious analysis 
« bis^-kut^ * poison-mass, biscuits as foreign food prepared by Christians 
being prohibited to orthodox Hindus. 

Stressed « 6 », pronounced [o, a], occurs in Bengali as [o, a] as well : 
[baSal buoy (boia) ; C*Tt*ll [nona] custard apple (anona) ; [boma] 
bomb (bomba) ; ^P5l [pharma] form (forma). In 5[f§ [ j*urti] lottery (sorte), 
the [o] is changed to [u] by vowel harmony (see p. 897). « 6 • occurs 
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as [a] in [jfrkali] two-mouthed bag (s&ccola), and in [beala] 

violin (viola). 

« oi *, pronounced [ol], occurs as [u]in [bi/kut] biscuit (biscoito). 
* ou *, pronounced [o, ou] in Modern Portuguese, was probably [o] in the 
17th century: In <pf*t for [kopi < kobi] cabbage (cduve) 

and cftfal [toka] a large bamboo hat (touea), this group is found as [o], 

360. Portuguese « u », stressed and unstressed, remains as [u] in 

Bengali, e.g., Jft'® [jogu] sago (sagu) : C^RP [peru] turkey bird (peru ) ; 
[ka$>u] Brazil nut (caju) ; [gudam] godoion, roar e-house (gudfio) ; 

fit} [^giu/u] Jesus (Jesus) ; 3ff, <£ip*[ [kru:/, kurujj cross (cruz) ; fast 
[phigru] leanjigure (figura ) ; [kakotuo] a white talking parrot, 

cockatoo (cacatu); [phudil] funnel (fund). The word C$t5l 

[korja, k5a] bent double with age, probably from Portuguese « cunha * wedge, 
shows change of [u] to [o] through Vowel Harmony. 

361. In groups like « cr, tr, pr * there has been an intrusive vowel : 

fafefiT [mistiri] beside fajfl [mistri] craftsman, artisan (mestre) ; *f?rp5 
[porat] plate (prato) ; [pharafi/j French (Francez) ; [kiriqfa 

dagger, bayonet (cris) ; sfatfatfl [gorudiu] bar (grade) ; etc. « r * with a 
consonant has been treated as qi « p * in Bengali (see p. 35G) • e.g., « igreja* 
church > fNil, ^1, [girjga, grifga, girijga] ; € verga, virga * rod, 

pole, lintel > [barogu, bargu] rafter. 

A final [a] has been added to some words : [kukutuo] parrot 

(cacatu) ; sfatfpl [garaclia] bars (grade ) ; and probably also > 

[*|5kua > Jek o] arsenic (arsenico). 


Consonants. 

362. Portuguese « b * remains as [b] in most cases : [bo8a] buoy 

(boia) ; ftTO* [botam] button (botao); [balti] pail (balde) ; 

[kabar] finish , last day of month (acabar). « mb * occurs as [rn] in C^t*n 
[boma] bomb (bomba). Intervocal « b * becomes [in] in '5t 3 lt^ etc. 
[tamak] tobacco (tabaco) : the intervocal stop in Portuguese itself has the 
open pronunciation of « b *=[o]. 
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363 . Portuguese « c * before « a, o, u *, and before consonants = 

[k] in Bengali : v.g., [kajgu] Brazil ml (caju) ; [kopi] cabbage 
(couve); [kru:/] cross (eruz) ; [kabur] finish , lust dag of mouth 

(acabar) ; [kakatua] cockatoo ( cacatu) ; cS'W [toka] large bamboo 

hat used as umbrella (touca). In <ff*rl [kuna] ditch (cana), we have a case 
of « ca » = [kha], through influence of native word like ^ « khaty * 
fosse < « kh&n * to dig , etc. 

Portuguese « ce, ci * pronounced [se, si] : JJTfaSl [jatrcr] orange 
(Cintra) : see p. 626, supra. 

364 . Portuguese « eh * is now [J*], as in French; but in earlier 

times it was a palato-alveolar affricate [1J], as in Old French and 
in Spanish (Castilian). In North Portugal (Tras-os-Montes), the affiricate 
sound is still found (F. Dicz, Grammar of the Romanic Lanu’uao'es 
French trans., Vol. I, Paris, 1874, p. 358). In the 17th and early 18th 
centuries the value of « ch * in all likelihood was [tj*] : for (East) 
Bengali 5 « c * = [cf, ts], is represented by Padre Assump^am by « ch *, 
and by « s *, and Portuguese « ch * normally became 5 = [cf = tj*] 
and not »[, = [/] in Bengali ; besides, [tf] of other languages is 

written « ch * by the early Portuguese authors. Examples in Bengali: 
51 [cfa:] lea (cha) ; 5tfa [ejabi] hey (chave) ; [acfarj pickles, conserr.es 

(achitr). 

365. Portuguese « d * is generally rendered by the dental if [d] in 

Bengali : $t*TW [gorade] bars (grade) ; [kedara] chair (cadeira) ; 

*ltf® [padri] Christian priest (padre); C'tf'k [berdi] green colour (verde) ; etc. 
In some words it is cerebralised in Bengali, in the group « nd * : 'Q^l 
[olon4a] a hind of pea (Hollanda), but cf. [olonda^] Dutch , 

(Hollandes), which may equally be from the French ; [bandel 

biendel ) place-name near lhig/i to ini (Bandel < Pers. bandar port,) ■ and 
«T3 [londra], an early Bengali name for London (Londra). There is 
unvoicing of « d * in beside ^fk [balti, baldi] bucket (balde), 

and in [ijpat] steel (espada sword). 

An intrusive [d] occurs in f f*f»l < [phfldil < *phundil] funnel 

(funil). 
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366- Portuguese « f * occurs as « ph *, which is pronounced as 
[ph, f, f] : fTFvSl, f?£5, [phita, phite, phlte] tape (fita) ; f’fw 

[phudilj funnel (£11 nil) ; +C*t^ 3 l [phesta] feast, holiday (festa) j 
[kaphri] negro (cafre ) ; beside [kop(h)i] cofee (cafe). It also 
occurs as [p] in 'sjplf*R [alpio] pin (alfinite), and Tfat’ltfo [kalapoti] 
tinker (calafate caulker). In the Dacca dialectal (* Portuguese Christian ') 
word ^Jlt* [kog(k)Jor] to confess (confessar), we have change of 

«nf»to [g(k)]. 

367. Portuguese « g * before « a, o, u * and before consonants = 

[g] in Bengali : stpN [gamlaj large hasin (gamella) ; 'fjtfpf [gudam] 
warehouse (gudao) ; [bor(o)ga] rafter (verga); fsfs^l [girj^a] church 

(igreja) ; etc. In [perek] nail (prego) there is hardening of [g]. 

Loss of intervocal « g *, pronounced as an open consonant in Portuguese, 
has given rise to the form Jff^ [jabu < *Jawu] beside Jit'S [/agu] sago 
(sagu); and * figura * Jignre has given in addition to j%5t^ [phigru] , 
[phikru] as well as fefi [phibru] lean and thin. 

In Modern Portuguese, « g * before « e, i * is pronounced [ 3 ], a 6 in 
Frencli. Probably the old pronunciation was [dg] : [tijgel] a large 

earthen vessel (tigella). 

368. The letter « h * was not pronounced in Early Modern 
Portuguese, as now : ' 8 ®I' 8 l [olonda] a kind of pea (Hollanda). 

There is prothetic [R] in M B. [fiormcrd, Raramod] pirate 

feet (armada), and euphonic intervocal [fi] in C^t®Tl [befiala] violin (viola). 

369. «j* is [ 3 ] in Modern Portuguese, but formerly in all likelihood 

it was [dg]. In Bengali it occurs as ®f [jg] : [^onela] window 

(janella) ; It® [&iju] Jesus (Jesus) ; [ka/gu] Jlrazil ml (caju). 

370. Portuguese « 1 * ordinarily remains : e.g., 'srtWt'SHt [alkatra] 

tar (alcatrao) ; [jganela] window (janella) ; *1131*11 [/olja] sarsaparilla 

(salsa) ; Jg [phudil] funnel (funil) ; etc. In fa®|pl [nilam] sale (leilSo), 
initial « 1 » is changed to [n], and in [igrejfg] English (Ingles), we 

have [r] for « 1 ». 

The group « lh » has the value of a palatal [.£] in Modern Portuguese, 
but its earlier value seems to have been [li] : in Bengali, the basis of 
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change was a [II] sound, which was later modified : e.g ., > 

[tolua. tolla, > tolo] a large pot (talha ) ; < CStfltfasI [toale 

< toalia] towel (toalha) ; W’Ttfa [bejali, bs/ali] pail (vasilha) ; and 
C*t'5*l [botol] bottle (botelha) seems to have been influenced by the English 
word = [bn^i] . 

371. « m * remains : [marka] mark (marca) ; *F?pr| [phormo] 

fom (forma) ; [kamra] chamber (camara) ; [gamla] large 

basin (gamella) ; [mcrstul] 'mast (mastro ) ; etc. 

372. «n» remains : Cat'll [nona] custard apple (anona) ; fafo 

[binti] term in card game (vinte) ; $r 1^*11 [Uganda] window (janella). Folk 
etymology has changed it to [r] in 'srfsrBR [ancrrof] pine-apple (ananas), 
and it nasalises the vowel in [jatra] orange (Cintra a town), and in 

C*f E*1 Lf5ko] arsenic (arsenico). 

There is spontaneous uasalisation in (fat 9 ! [pope] papaya fruit 
(papaia). 

« nh * has the value of fji] in Portuguese. In the word 
[koga, koa] bent {with age), probably = Portuguese « cunha * wedge, 
we have a case of « nh * = [g, *] in Bengali. 

373. Portuguese * p * is retained : fa’ll [pipa] barrel (pipa) ; 

[pnu] as in « plu-ruti » European bread, loaf (pao) ; c’lS'fal [peara] 

guava (pera) ; faRffl [pistol] pistol (pistola) ; etc. 

374. In [korenla] a term in card game Portuguese « qua * 

occurs as [ko]. 

375. Portuguese « r * is generally retained : [resto] remainder , 

capital (in card game) (resto) ; ’Iff® [perdrij priest (padre) ; C 9 !^ [peru] 
turkey fowl (peru) ; 3j»*t [kru rJ*J cross (cruz) ; [kabar] finish, last dag 

of month ( acabar) ; etc. It is changed to [1] in [mastul] mast 

(mastro) and in [almari] almirah (armario) : and it seems to have 

been be dropped finally in [istri] ironing (estirar). 

376. Modern Portuguese « s * has four sounds, namely [s, z, J*, g], 
all of which seem to have obtained in the 17th century. The [8,J*] 
pronunciation appears in Bengali as «f, H [/] (occasionally as 5 [of] in a final 
position), and the voiced ones, [z, g], as [ Jg] . Examples: JTfat*b 
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[jaban, -ag] soap (sabao) ; |/aSa] skirt, petticoat (saia) ; [/urti] 
lottery (sorte) ; [/olja] sarsaparilla (salsa) ; 'STRUR [cinaraf] pine- 

apple (ananas) ; [me:fg] table (mesa) ; [kami/g] shirt (camisa) ; 

[i/pcrtj steel (espada) ; in [kajg-ghor] button-hole (casa); 

[igre$$] English (Ingles) ; [piricj 1 ] saucer (pires) ; frfipf, f3R, 
[kri/, kiri/, kiricf] bayonet , dagger (cris) ; etc. In « st *, the dental 

[a] is retained : [pistol] pistol (pistola) ; [mistri] craftsman 

(mistri). 

377. Portuguese « t * is retained as $ [t] in most cases : 

[tamak] tobacco (tabaco) ; CSfatfafll [toalia] towel (toalha) ; [ti^el] 

earthen pot (tigella) ; [binti] term in card game (vinte) ; 

[mnstul] mast (mastro) ; [phita] tape (fita) ; etc. It is cerebralised in 
d>fal [toko] umbrella-hat (touca), in [Jopeta] a plant (zapota, sapota), 
and in [bi/kut] biscuit (biscoito). Loss of « t * occurs in 'srfaf’W 

[alpin] pin (alfinite). 

378- Portuguese « v * is regularly represented by ^ [b] . 

The denti-labial spirant [v] was absent in Middle Bengali, and the 
bilabial spirant [n] seems equally to have been non-existent. The spirant 
pronunciations of <5 [bfi], = [v, u], are very recent, and do not seem 
to have been developed before the 19th century (cf. pp. 135, 443; also 
infra , under « v » in English loan-words). <© « bh » became [v, t>] first 
in the towns, among educated classes, and in the country-side in 
West Bengal the use of [bfi] for the foreign [v], following the Modern 
Bengali transliteration, is not absent. If the spirant pronunciation of 5 
had been developed in Bengali of the 17th, ISth and early 19th centuries 
we would have found that letter, rather than ^ [b], for the Portuguese 
[v]. [binti] twenty , term in card game (vinte); C^Ttfa [bejcrli] 

pail (vasilha) ; [$abi] key (chave) ; [*kobi > kopi] cabbage 

(couve) ; [berdi] green colour (verde) ; Wtl [bar(o)ga] rafter (verga). 

379. Portuguese < x » has as its characteristic value the sound of 
[j], although other sounds are known [ks, kj*, z, s]. (See p. 547.) It is 
not found in any Portuguese loan-word in Bengali, unless it were « crux » 
as a variant of « cruz » 
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380 . « z * is found in 3j*1 [kru:/] mm (eruz), [pborcrfi/] 
French (FrancSz) : final «z • was pronounced as [J] as now in Early Modern 
Portuguese. In [jopeta] a plant, rnpotu, we have [/] for « z * 
(« zapota *, also spelt « sapota *), and « ananas * > sifttlFf [anaro/] 
pineapple is also spelt « ananaz ». 



CHAPTER VIII 


PHONOLOGY OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT: ENGLISH 

381. The English first came to Bengal in 1 651, more than a hundred 
years after the Portuguese had obtained a footing in the province. 
Calcutta was founded in 1689. The English thus came in touch with 
the people of Bengal in the middle of the 17th century, but it was not 
until the middle of the 18th that there was much scope for the English 
speech to influence Bengali. Among other reasons, one was that Portuguese 
influences ruled supreme, although Portuguese power was on the decline. 
The names of the English and of other European nations in 18th century 
Bengali are from French, or from Portuguese (Iijrej, Ph&rasi [s] , Ol&ndaj, 
Dinemar, Aleman : see p. 215). A Portuguese jargon was fora long time the 
language of intercourse between European traders of various nationalities 
and their Indian agents. Barring one or two words like 

« kompanl » company , it does not seem likely that any English words came 

into Bengali before the year of Plassey (1757). When the English 

assumed the reins of government in 1765, a number of English terms of 

administration at once came into Bengali, like 3^1*1 * g&b&rn&Njt 
j&nd&raty * governor general , « kSusuli * counsel, 4lC*l^1s 

• kalektSr^ * collector , « latql * lord, CStSSfifl « terejurl * treasury , 

or « polish, pulis^ * police , etc. From the third quarter of the 
1 8th century, there has been a steady accession of English words into 
Bengali, and through an intimate knowledge of the English language and 
English culture among the educated classes — and ‘educated * is now almost 
synonymous with ‘ educated in English * — an unending stream of English 
words is now being admitted into Bengali ; and the process was never 
more active than at the present moment : so that it is well-nigh im- 
possible now to estimate the English element in Bengali, alike in its 
extent and in its phonology. Contact with English is now arresting 
further Bengalisation of English loan-words, as English-knowing people} 
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whose number is now on the increase, will not ordinarily pronounce these 
words in the ignorant way, and some would even use an approximately 
proper English form rather than a naturalised one like « <j5kt6r » 

doctor , « h&spatSty * hospital, * apis^i * office, « d&b&ty * 

double , etc. 

In the present connexion, notice can only be taken of the naturalised 
words, which have completely accommodated themselves to Bengali 
phonetics, and are used and understood by most Bengali speakers. In 
introducing the English words into Bengali a rather archaic pronunciation 
of the language, based to a great extent on the spelling, is followed as the 
basis of the English forms. A hundred years of English schooling in 
Bengal has established a current Bengali pronunciation of English, 1 and 
some five generations of Bengali schoolmasters have been teaching 
an English pronunciation, of a sort, which obtains wherever English is 
used by Bengalis — in the law-courts, in the schools and colleges and the 
University, on the political platform, in government offices and in Eurojiean 
firms, in literary and scientific societies — and which, though not unintelli- 
gible to even an unaccustomed English ear, is not, and canuot be English. 
The same thing has happened in Madras, and is happening everywhere in 
India. Extreme types of Indian provincial pronunciation of English, e.g., 
East Bengali pronunciation and Tamil pronunciation, are at times 
mutually difficult to follow. 

The current Bengali pronunciation of English has at its basis Standard 
Southern English of about a century ago, modified to a great extent by 
the Scottish pronunciation, and by the spelling and the pronouncing 
dictionary, all of which have helped to give it rather an archaic character. 
The vowels [e:,o:] of ISth century English and present-day Scots English, 
have been diphthongised to [ei, ou] in Standard Southern English, as in 
the words cane, cone [khe:n, k h o:n = k^ein, k^oun], but they retain their 

1 The only scientific system of transcription of English sounds by Bengali letters, to 
teaoh a correct English pronunciation to Bengali children, is that of SyBmS Charan 
Gift gull, in his ' Bengali-English Word-book,’ New Edition, Calcutta, 1901, the introduction 
to which little work is valuable for Bengali phonetics as well. 
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monophthong character in Bengali, although occasionally [ei] also is found. 
Southern English drops the sound of [r] at the end of a syllable and before 
a consonant within a word, but it is retained everywhere in Bengali except 
that it is occasionally assimilated with a following \t, d]. Finer distino* 
tions in the vowel sounds are avoided, and, naturally enough, Bengali 
approximations are used for all English sounds not found in Bengali. 

Below is given a transcription (in the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association) of the Story of the North Wind and the Sun in the 
Bengali pronunciation as followed in West Bengal by people who have no 
opportunity of coining in contact with native English speakers, or who 
do not care to acquire the correct pronunciation from such native speakers 
of English even though they meet and talk with them frequently : 

[di north uind send di san oser dispiutig fiuicf oaz di stroggar, fioeu 
e travlar (trabfilar) ke:m selog rsept in e oarm klo:k. de: egri:<J 
dse$ di oan fin: farst (pfarst, Farst, pharsfc) me<J di travlar tek of: 
(oph) fiiz klo:k ju<J bi kon'sidard stroggar daen di aaar. den di 
north uiud blu: uith o:l fiiz mait, bat di mo:r fii: bin:, di mo:r 
klozli d'd di travlar fold (pfold, Fold, phold) Biz klo:k around 
fiim ; send ®t last di north uind ge:v (ge:bfi) ap di se'tem(p)$. 
den di san |o:n out oarmli, send im(m)ij5ietli di travlar tuk of: 
(oph) fiiz klo:k ; tend so di north uind oaz oblaijgd tu konfes 
(konphes) dset di san oaz stroggar of (oph) di ta:) 1 . 

The general line of change of the English sounds in Bengali is indica- 
ted below ; and this is followed by a select list, with phonological notes, of 
naturalised English loan-words in the language. 

The Vowels. 

382- Quantity of vowels is entirely in accordance with Bengali 
habits. (See * Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,’ §§54 If.) Thus, in all 


1 For phonetic transcriptions of the above story in the ordinary South English, 
Northern English, Scots English and American English pronunciations, see ( The Principles 
of the International Phonetic Association,’ London, 1912. 
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monosyllables the vowel is always long : e.g., (d^Adg); 

^ [phu:t] foot (fuif); [u:l] wool (wul); *itT> [pi:t] pit in a theatre 
(phn!) ; etc. No difference is made between full and fool, hell and bail in 
Bengali. 

The stress is according to the habits of Bengali. 

The vowel sounds of English, as in Standard South English, are the 
following : [i, i:, 6, ie, a:, n (=short o), 0:, it, u:, a, a, 3 : ( = long 0 :)], with 
the diphthongs [ei, ou, ai, au, 01 , i», so, os, no], [e, 0 , a, ao] are also found. 
(See Daniel Jones, ‘ An English Pronouncing Dictionary,’ Londou, 1921 ; 
‘The Pronunciation of Euglish,’ Cambridge, 1914; ‘An Outline of 
English Phonetics, 2 'Leipzig and Berlin, 1922; Lilias E. Armstrong, ‘An 
English Phonetic Reader/ London, 1923; R. J. Lloyd, ‘Northern English/ 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1908 ; William Grant, ‘The Pronunciation of English 
in Scotland/ Cambridge, 1914). 

383 - [ 1 , i:] both occur as $ ^ [i:, i] =a rather low vowel in Bengali; 

[&J becomes (£> [e:, e] ; [se] remains as [ae:, ae], written 4 , ifljl, 3Jl, «6l, the 
Bengali sound being rather lower than the English one ; [a:] is found as 
^1 [a:, a], slightly more advanced than the English sound. 

384 . The treatment of English [n, 0 :] requires a note. 

At the present day, [d], the so-called short [oj sound (as in lot 
[1d^]), and long [a:] (as in law [to:]), are both rendered by '®I [ 0 , 0 :] 
in Bengali : e.g., [kole^g] college [ktolidg], *1 [lo:] law [Id:], etc. 

This is uow the nearest Bengali equivalent of the English sounds. 
But in the late 18th and early and mid 19th century transcriptions 
of English words and names in Bengali, we find the use of ^ [a:, a], 
for the English vowel now pronounced [n, 0 :], and not <51 [ 0 :, o],as 
we would expect, 'af = [ 0 ] is also found, but 'sfl [a] is more common; 
and this 'sil [a] tradition in spelling, as an equivalent of the New English 
[d, o:] sounds, is carried down to the end of the 19th century. Early 
naturalised loan-words from English all show ^fl [a] and not [ 0 ] : e.g., 
■srffia [agor] , beside 'SWT [ogor] which is recent < auger ; 

[karnij] < cornice ; [ka:r] < cord ; [find] hall ; [ka:k] cork ; 
[api/] office ; [ardali] orderly ; \5t'3FTW [<Jaktar] doctor ; *Ttfc < 
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< *la:<j] lord ; [palij*] polish ; [kapi] copy ; 

[bak/o] box ; etc., etc. ; and also quite a number of English names in early 
19tb century Bengali, e.g., 5ft 5 ! [/ga-.n] John ; 'S'fan [tamo/] Thomas ; 
[&a:r$] George ; JTfffalJt 5 ! [lard marnig(g)$an] Lord Mornington ; etc. 
The use of "srl [a] in Bengali was due to the fact that the pronunciation of 
o, an, aw etc. in English of a hundred years ago was to a great exteut open : 
it was quite distiuct from the present-day [n, 0:], and acoustically was rather 
like [a, a:] both short and long, possibly with but little rounding of lips. 
This old [a]-like pronunciation of o, au, aw is still found in American 
English. (Cf. Otto Jespersen, ‘A Modern English Grammar/ Part I, 
Heidelberg, 1909, under [o:], pp. 313, 31(5: Kenrick in 1773 identifies the 
vowel sound in soft, oft, cloth, call, hand, caul, George with that in French 
&me, pas ; and Pegge, 1 803, says that “ daater, saaee, saacer, saacy ” 
—daughter, sauce, saucer , saucy, savour rather of an affected refinement 
than vulgarity. There were fluctuations between [n, o:] and [a, a, a:] 
in the 18th century. See also under the treatment of [a] in Jespersen). It 
is also to be noted that in the 18th century and early and mid 19th century 
transcriptions of Indian names and words into English, the Indian sound of 
[a, a:] was almost invariably rendered by o, au, aw : which is strong 
corroborative evidence for (at least acoustically) an [a] pronunciation 
in English itself : e.g., Awlley Cawn = 'All Khan ; Collychurn Boss = 
Kall-e&r&n^ Das$; Pvnjaub = Pan jab; Daw{n), Law, Shaw, Paul = the 
Bengali surnames (11 « D! *, ?l1 or « La(ha) *, *It or *lt?1 « S3(ha) *, 
*lt®l « Pal *; Loll = « Lai »; Jaun = * Jan *; Juggernaut = iSt't * Jagan- 
n&th^ * ; Meet Cosseem « Mir Qasim * ; Cossipore = * Kaslpur# * ; 

pawnee = *ff4t « panl » water ; shraub — « Sarab * wine ; dolly = 

« <^all * basket {of fruits or flowers, as a present ); dholl — ^ t*l « datyl * 
pulses ; shawl = «Sal»; etc., etc. Early Bengali forms with [a] of 
English loan-words are thus based on a more open pronunciation which 
obtained in Englieh itself. At the present day, when the [d, 0:] pronuncia- 
tion has been definitely established in English, many early 19th century 
Bengali borrowings from English are being revised according to this 
later pronunciation. Thus although we retain [<Jaktar] doctor, 
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■Tift*! [api/l office, [palj] polish, [karmf] comice , 

[bakfo] box, *T|I> [la:*] lord, we do not ordinarily say as before, 
[kalektorj collector, ^tf*t [kapi] copy, [kale$] college, etc., which 

are regarded as old-fashioned, but [kolektor, kopi, kale $j] . 1 

The slight difference in quality between the sounds of the short [n] 
as in not [nnl] and the long [o:] as in lam [la:] is not taken in to account 
in Bengali. 

385. [r, u:] are rendered by [u:, u], written and occasionally fe. 

The English sound of [a] as in dull, sun, son , is now changed to *Tl 

[a] in Bengali, but its older transformation in Bengali was ^ [a] : e.g., 
* g&b&rniment$ * government, « $&b&l » double, 

« h&riken * hurricane (lantern), 51^3 « n&mb&r * number, « h&nd&r * 

hundredweight, « t&n * ton, * t&b * tub, 'SfJl « * dozen, etc., 

etc., and in names like ^ * Eirt&n * Burton, * G&lib&r * Gulliver, 

etc. Most of the naturalised words introduced into the language early 
in the 19th century retain the [oj sound in Bengali. 

The [a] sound for Modern English [a] is based on an earlier value of 
the short « u, 6 », of English, which is still found in dialectal English, as 
for example, in Ireland. Present-day English [a] rather approaches [a] : 
possibly in the late 18th and early 19th, it approached the back sound of 
[a] to a great extent. In Modern Bengali transcriptions, the equivalent 
of [a] is ^1 [a], and the use of [o], in pronunciation as well as in 
writing in Bengali, is now regarded as old-fashioned. 

386. [a] , the so-called neutral vowel, is not found in Bengali, and 

the other strong vowels (of which it is the weakening in English) are used 
for it : e.g., [epril] April, beside [abril] in late 18th cen., 

and [april] in early 1 9th cen. transcriptions ; ’m fCTfrel 

[aemerika, amerika] America ; [leptenant] lieutenant ; 


1 In HiudostSnl and other Indian languages, <JT [«:] is normally used for the English 
sound of [o = r>. o : ], and now ‘ au,’ pronounced [ao, au, oo, o : ] is also employed. Except- 
ing the diphthong ‘ au,’ HindoatSni does not, or till very recent times did not, n° a 
sound approximating the English f oj, and hence the employment of [«:]. 
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[fiomiopathi] homeopathy ; -*!Tt v ® [iglomj, -lan(J, -IsbinJ] England ; 

FtWl $a8na] China. When this [e] occurs with [r], which is not 
pronounced in Modern Southern English, it is now found as [ar] : 
in the earlier transcription, however, it became [or] : e.g., earlier 
5ft «(* [gobornor], beside 5f«(t) e ffa [gouarnar, -nor-] governor : fvftfa 
[linar] liver beside old-fashioned tfsft* [nibor] = infantile liver ; 
[rinolbar] revolver ; [nombor, nombor] number, an old borrowing; 
etc. The use of ar for er is not unknown in the orthography and 

pronunciation of English itself. The commonest equivalent of [o] in 
Bengali would be ^Tl [a]. Initial [a] is found to be dropped in a few cases : 
e.g,, [fyirni], also [torni] attorney ; [girimento] agreement. 

[«:], the so-called long form of [«], as in birth, shirt, her [bs:0, Js :t, he:], 
occurs only in connexion with [r], and it is generally rendered by 'eft* [or] : 
e.g., »($ [/art] shirt, *rt«sr [/ar$] serge, [jargon] sergeant {in police ), 
also surgeon, etc. The word [kornel] colonel [k h 9 :n|] is probably 

influenced by the spelling in o. 

387. [ei] of Modern Southern English is ordinarily denoted by 0) [e], 
following earlier English and present-day Scotch pronunciation of [e:]. 
It is only rarely that the Southern English diphthong value is followed : 
e.g., I [phe:l], rarely [pheil]/fl*7 ; (ft*l [me:l tre:n] mail train; 
caftl [&e:l] jail ; etc. 

[ai] is regularly denoted by [ai] : fell*!, [taim, tain] time; 

[taip] type ; [pbain] fine ; [Baiko(r)t] High Court ; 

^JTC(T)ft [bai/maen, -man] vice-man, mechanic ; [baijikil] bicycle, 

etc. The first element of this diphthong was probably of a higher quality 

than now, but that was not taken into consideration in Bengali. 

• . 

[au] = English on, ow, etc. The equivalent of this group now is 
[au], e.g., [fiau/j house, [$aun] town, [aut] out, 

[kaun/il] council, [phaul]/<w/, foul, etc. In the earlier borrowings 
in Bengali, on the other hand, we find ^ [ou] : e.g., [fiou/] {commer- 
cial) house, ^ [out] out, [kfiu/uli] counsel, [toun fia:l] 

for present-day ^ [taun fio:l] Town Hall, etc. Here, too, as in the 
case of early Bengali [a] for English aw, au, o, the [otj], or rather [ou], 
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pronunciation obtained in English itself a hundred years ago. (Cf. 0. 
Jespersen, op. cit., pp. 235, 236.) We would expect to find [au] in Bengali 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries for ou, ow, if the first element in 
the diphthong were a low-back or low-central sound, and not a mid-back- 
wide-round one. 

The South English diphthong [ou] was at one time simply a long 
[o:], which is the value preserved in Scotland. Bengali renders it by 
[o:, o], e.ff., CTfI> [bo:t] boat, [ro:<J, ro$Je/] road , road-cess , 

[ko:t] coat, etc.; and occasionally by [o], following Bengali phonetic 
harmony : e.ff., [photo(gerap)] photo(-graph ) = [foutou, fou£o- 

gra:f], [motor] motor (moute). 

[oi] and [oi] are represented by ^ [og] : ^ [bog] boy [boi, boi], 
[rogtar] Renter (roizo). For [io], we have [ia] : [in<Jia] 

India , [ra/ia] Russia - f and the [r] is preserved when [ie] occurs in 

connexion with that consonant : e.ff., [biar] beer, ‘fRTfa' [cfiar] cheer ; 
beside [ia(r)-rig] earring, [uo] would similarly be 

[uo], [uor] or [uor] : $1* [buor, buor] 

Boor , Boer; ‘^8^’ [puor] poor. The diphthong [oe], also pronounced [o:], 
is from earlier [or], written ore, oor, and it is rendered by 'G3 [o:r] in 
Bengali : C&fa [s$o:r] store [sfoo, sfo:] . 

[so] of South English is based on the group [&] + [r], and the 
group [6r, s:r] brings in a glide [o] — [s 9 r, & 9 ]. In earlier transcriptions, 
this group became [aer] : e.g., [fige:r] Hare , a name; [cfaer] chair ; 

[kae:r] care; srfa [Jae:r] share etc. In recent renderings, we have <£)9l 
[ea] : Gift, clftw, CSSt* [Jear, /ear, Rear], etc. 

388- Regular loss of vowels is rare : see under [o], supra. 

There is addition of vowels [a] in the interior of words, by anaptyxis — 
e.ff., C’ffit 1 ! [gela/j glass ; [teren] train ; cfcfronrfa [teligerap(h)] tele- 
graph ; CSRffl [tere^uri] treasury (an obsolete form) ; [torog] trunk, 
C’lW’l [peleg] plague ; ^ [buruf] brush ; [filet, Jelet] slate, 

[inejpektar] inspector, etc., etc.; [b] at the head of words 
beginning with « s * + stop : e.g., 'STf^'t^l [astabol] stable ; 
school ; [e/taempo] stamp ; [i/^i/on] , also [i/tefan] station ; 
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[i/p(i)rig] spring, etc. ; and [c] at the end of words ending in 
two consonants, where both are retained, without one of the consonants being 
dropped or assimilated, or where there is no intrusive vowel in between : e.g., 
[bencfi] bench ; [ketli] kettle ; [<Jek/o, dej'ko] desk ; TPR, 

[bakfo, ba/ko] box ; [gilti] gilt ■ fafl [li/ti] list-, *r*| or 
[lompo, laempo] lamp, etc. Cases of dropping or assimilation of one 
consonant — [ripot] report ; [ka:r] cord ; *iti> [la:t] lord ; 
[lonthon] lanthorn , lantern ; 'SStfa** [oarin] warrant ; [Rondor < 
*fiondord] hnndredweigh t ; f*|5-, -C^t® [picf-, pi jgbot, -bo(J] paste- 

board, etc. ; and cases of intrusive vowel in a final consonant nexus, e.g., 
[bai/ikil] bkyde\ [pharom ]/om; SfaJ? [tarom] term, etc. 
The above are the normal modifications of the English vowels in 
Bengali. There are case of irregularity due to folk-etymology, to the 
influence of Sanskrit, and at times to a humorous attempt at punning to 
which foreign words with even a very slight resemblance to native ones 
lend themselves (although these latter may be wide apart in significance ) ; 
•but such cases cannot be taken into account generally. 

Occasionally, especially on the printed page, there is an attempt to 
give continental (Italian) values to the vowels in European and other names, 
personal or geographical : e.g., [ajm] rather than <!lf"l9l [e/ia] for 

Asia, [bulgaria] Bulgaria, [plato(n)] Plato [pleitou], etc. 

This is rather exceptional, and it is the English forms which generally 
obtain in the spoken language, as most speakers having occasion to use 
foreign names are familiar with English. 

The Consonants. 

389. The Stops and Nasals, and Affricates. 

The slight aspiration of unvoiced initial stops of English, [kh, #», ph], 
is dropped in Bengali. In H&, ($» [khri/to, khrtftan] Christ, 

Christian, the aspiration is due to the original Greek : cf. fap*5t»T, 
[kri/cfan], from the English. 

The voiced [g, b] remain. English alveolar \t (£h), d~\ are regularly 
changed to the cerebral 5, 5 [t, 4] in Bengali. But it is curious to note 
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that in the earlier adaptations of English words and names the dentals 3, if 
[t, d] are frequently employed for the English sounds. This was partly 
due to the fact that transcription in Early Modern Bengali' books and 
printed documents was done by, or under the inspiration of English scholars 
and orientalists, who equated the so-called English dentals with the Bengali 
dentals. Examples are, among obsolete forms, «FiT3Ft^t [oktobor] October, 
foW [dijombor] December, [tamo/] Thomas, [kalektor] 

collector, [leptenento] lieutenant, etc., and among living words, 

'St'S’T? [<Jaktcr] doctor, [fifl/patal] hospital, sffaif [garod] guard — 

lock-up, [tere^uri] treasury , [tarpin] turpentine, 

C5**f*l [tarpolin, terpol] tar pauline, etc. 

English [g, n, m] are retained. Pinal [g] sometimes, and in a few 
words final [m], become [n] in folk- Bengali (this is independent of the 
same change which is observable in spoken English of the uneducated 
classes) : e.g., [e/takin] stockings, [sektini] working as a 

substitute < acting + « I *, [tain] time (cf, 'Sftfof [apig, 

apin, apim] opium, from Perso-Arabic « afyum »). 

The affricates ch,j [tj*, dj] regularly become 5, Bf [cf, $;] in Bengali : 
foffsi [efimni] chimney, m [&>:$] judge. In East Bengali, these as 
usual become [ts, dz]. 

V V 

390. The Liquids. The equivalent of the English ‘clear’ and ‘dark’ 
l [1, 1] is the *1 [1] of Bengali, the velarised ‘dark’ [1] being ignored. 
The r sound of South English is a fricative, [j], and in Scots English it is 
a trilled sound. It becomes the ordinary trilled or flapped * [r] in Bengali. 

[r] is commonly dropped before [t, <J] = English alveolar [rf, </] : e.g., 
sflfe [la:t] lord, CTP5 [bo:<J] board ; also after consonants. Its retention in 
Bengali is due to a great extent to a spelling pronunciation of English. 

391. The Fricatives. The English h is an unvoiced sound, [h], and it 

is altered to the voiced ? [fi] in Bengali: e.g., [fiaikot] High Court. 

[s] and [J] of English fall together in Bengali as <f, q, Jf [/] ; [erf] normally 
becomes & [/t], but the pronunciation [st] is also heard, and occasionally 
we meet with the spelling ^ in an attempt to be more faithful to the 
English original (cf. the recent D§vanftgarl ligature st »). 
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[z] and [5] become $ [$] in naturalised words, e.g., OT31 [$ebra] 
zebra, ^ [$>ulu] Zulu, C 5 fSft?K 5 t*It ,i l [me$ar gela/] measure glass , etc., but 
the [z] sound is often heard. This [$j] becomes [dz, z], as usual, in East 
Bengali. 

The equivalent of the unvoiced spirant th [&], as in thin [ton], is the 
aspirate [th], e.g., [thiefcar] theatre , The voiced dental spirant 

[6], as in then [San], regularly becomes the dental stop if [d]. We would 
expect consistency in this matter by meeting with if [dfi] for [6], which is 
the regular MarSthl and Gujarati substitute for the English sound : but as 
in the case of [kh] and *t [g] , unvoiced aspirate and voiced stop, for the 
spirants [x, g.] of Persian (see supra, pp. 572, 599, 600), the voiced spirant 
becomes a mere stop. HindostanI agrees with Bengali in employing [th] 
for [6] and [d] for [S]. 

The unvoiced denti-labial spirant [f] is written ip * ph * in Bengali, 
with its three-fold pronunciation of [ph, r, f]. Intervocally and finally, 
the sound tends to become a mere stop [p] : e.g., [apifl office, 
[fm:p] half. 

The treatment in Bengali of the voiced denti-labial spirant [v] of 
English shows how recent the spirant pronunciation of <5 « bh • is in the 
language. (See supra, pp. 44 2, 443). During the first half of the 19th 
century, English [v] is ordinarily represented by ^ [b] : whereas at 
the present day it is invariably 'S = [bfi, u, v]. In the Portuguese loan- 
words in Bengali, we have only 3 [b] (see p. 631) ; and in the Roman- 
Bengali of Padre Assump^am, in the early part of the 18th century, we 
have « ph * for ip, and « bh * for <5, never « f, v *. So long as the modern 
spirant value of « bh * did not develop, the stop ^ « b » was used for the 
foreign denti-labial or bilabial spirant as its nearest equivalent in Bengali 
(•of. also p. 616, for treatment of Persian « w, v * in Bengali). We have 
typical early 19th century English loan-words and names like the following : 

« bisubiy&s * V esnvins ; ^tf ( |*t « barniS * varnish ; $TC*fff, 

« g&b&rn&r, g&b&rn&r * governor ; * bSikaunfc * viscount ; 

« b&rjil * Virgil ; JfCWf « n&bemb&r * November, etc., etc. It seems that the 
spirant pronunciation of « bh * became established (at least among certain 
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speakers of the Standard Colloquial) during the middle of the 19th century : 
in the Hutom Perhcar Naha (1862), <9 is used in transcribing some 
English words, e.g., « <J r ^ibbin » driving , * insSlbhent * 

insolvent , f*|fcsp|C«r*H « sibhilijes&n * civilisation, « skebheiijir * 

scavenger, « bh&l&mn&s * voluminous, etc., but ^ also is used. We see 
that ?[ « b » for [vj is almost the rule in the first quarter or first third of the 
19th century, but from the second half <5 « bh » is seen to be coming into 
prominence : but the ^ « b » tradition holds its ground well on towards the 
end of the 19th century : thus spellings like « Klaib » Clive, 

« b&rnakular * vernacular, 3t^!3(t)9 * baisrSy, -r&y * viceroy , ffa* « bfb&r * 
beaver ( the animal), « K&lbin* Colvin, « Biktoriya* Victoria , 

'S^ « Pibtftn » Doveton, « Tribiliyan * Trevelyan, 

« B&l&ntin-Dubal * Valentin Duval, * B&lteyar * Voltaire, 

« Binsent » etc., are found, among hundreds of similar names and words, 
in Bengali literature and periodicals of the second half of the 19th 
century. 

The spirant pronunciation, however, seems to be spreading now. 
Beames remarked in his Bengali Grammar (Oxford, 1891) : ‘it takes 
a Bengali boy many years’ training before he can pronounce the English 

v, and many never attain to it Some Bengali writers have conceived 

the erroneous idea that the European v corresponds to their bh, thus they 
transliterate Wl s8bha ‘ an assembly ’ as shova, which is absurd’ (p. 9). 
But there cannot be any doubt that the transliteration « shova » indicates a 
spirant pronunciation, # [java, Joua] : the spirant in extremely quick 
articulation loses its friction and so disappears. Thus, the word C*TT®1 
« §5bhS », pronounced [/ova, joua] , results in [joa], and even [jo:], in 
Calcutta, as in CTt^'fat®rfa > [jobfiabajgar > jo(o)aba^Qr > 

/o:ba$>ar] name of a quarter in Calcutta town (see p. 403 — [wa:, oa] becomes 
[o:] in Bengali). Present day transcriptions like « Avilash, Amitava, 
Biva, Prova, Shulov, Durlov, Vishma, Vramar » and even «Vadralogue* 
gentry and « Mohavarot » for « Abhilash, Amitabha, Bibha (Vibha), Prabha, 
Sulabb^, Durlabh^, Bhlsma, Bhramar^, Bhadra-lok^, Mahabharat^f », etc., 
etc. have a real basis on the pronunciation. 
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392. The Semivowels y, w = [j, w] of English. 

The palatal semivowel is always dropped before [i] , e.g., fjpfiR 
[(Jaig klinig] Dyeing and Cleaning , in Calcutta shop signs ; and it 
becomes a full vowel, [i], before the other vowels. Intervocally and at 
the end of a syllable, it is changed to 9 [8]. 

[w] is dropped before [u, o]. Before [i], it becomes [u'J ; and before 
the other vowels, it is lowered to [5], written «o^ *. E.g., &S-, 

[u<J-, ut-pen/il] wood pencil ; [u:l] wool ; the word woman is ordinarily 

pronounced 'SJITfa [ormen] ; [ui:l] will ; [reloel railway j 

[oardsoarth] Wordsworth. For an attempt to represent the 
[w] (as well as the [v]) sound of English by the letter ^ « b », see 
pp. 584, 535. 

The usual consonant changes — voicing, unvoicing, elision, metathesis 
etc., are present in the English loan-words. 

Typical Naturalised English Words. 

393. Below are given some common English words naturalised in 
Bengali. The phonological alteration in most cases is plain, but in some 
instances they are complicated, through folk-etymology. Extreme folk- 
forms are often very widely removed from the original. 

'5fCFt-S% -C$*F5 [oel-k(e)lot(h)] oil-cloth ; [out], earlier ^ [out] 
out ; srtfaJ!, [ap(h)i/] office-, % [apel] apple-, [ardali] 

orderly {noun)-, [astabol] stable, cf. Perso-Arab. « istabal », from 

Greek from Latin ; [inkom-, igkam-tekjo] income-tax ; tfo 

[incfi] inch ; -ifcr [inejpektar, -tor] inspector ; [i/tsempo] 

stamp ; ^(t)* [i/ti/on, -jan] station ; [i/timar] steamer ; [i/kul] 

school ; |tt$, $$$ [i/tit, ijt(i)rit] street ; C*Pf [i/til-pen] steel- 

pen ; tfa's, [ijpOJrig] spring (coil) ; 5r5f*l [igol] eagle ; [uil] 

will ; &S-, [ud-, utpenjil] wood pencil) 

[egjgibi/on, ek/i-, ekjgi-] exhibition ; [egfgamin] examine 

= examination-, [ektini, icktini] acting + the nominal affix -^,-1r 

«-!*; [earig, iarig, iarrig] earring; 

[entan/o, enten/o, enfcrens] entrance = matriculation 
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ejramimtion ; [e/takio] stockings ; -CR [oarin, -ren] warrant 

{legal) ; 'SC?!®* R [oefig rum] waiting room ; 

[kornel] colonel ; older ^tf*1 [kopi, kapi] copy ; 

as in [kak-ijk(u)ru] cork-screw ; [ka:r] cord ; ^t^n> 

[komphat, -phot] comforter, scarf for the neck) Vfafaf [karni/] cornice) 
older [karen/i, koreD.fi] currency) [kolekjor] 

collector) [kuinain] quinine) [kuil pen] quill pen) CRlt*! 

[kela/] class) [ko:t] coat) [ko:fc, kort] court ; 

[kocfman, kocjuan] coachman , showing vocalisation of the [m] ; 
CWfaS ^rfSft^P, [kegaru, kae-, ka-] kangaroo , fallen in line with 

native words lik [goru] cattle , [Ja^aru] porcupine , etc.; 

CWfa, older [kear, kse:r] care ; [kera/in] kerosine oil) 

C*T**T$1 [kompani] Company , the East India Company > the English 
government ; [kSu/uli] counsel , advocate , with native -%f « -i, -I » 

affix ) «fti§ [khftti] country = country -liquor (?), showing aspiration 
of the guttural; C’tfa [gon$i, gen/gi] guernsey, undervest) 5)1^, 

earlier csffa [gaun, goun] gown) $TfR [garod] guard, lock-up ; 
[garden] guardian ; [ga(r)tar] garter; [girimento] 

agreement, with aphesis of a- ; CWf?, older [cjear, cfse:r] chair : 
[$urut] cheroot, from the Tamil « suruttu * ; [^fldrel] general > 

big, huge ; [cjeret] chariot, large coach ; fsjRtfc* [$imna/tik], also 

fsfRtfe* [fsibna/tik] gymnastics ; 

[turni, torni < * 0 torni, ietorni] attorney, with aphesis of 
a-, and change of [o] to [u] (see p. 398) : [tomtom] tandem, a 

folk alteration ; 5$?!*! [tofiorom] term with intrusive [fio] through analogy of 
Perso- Arabic forms like TOW [mofiorom], C"ltR<5, [/ofiorot], etc. ; iJtfa 
[tali] (i) tile [ < tail], by metathesis, (ii) trawley [of an electric tram) ; 

[tikit, tiki/], also [fcikot] ticket ) fef*R [tipin] tiffin ) 

[tig(k)$ar, tincfar] tincture-, <$*, [tekjo, tsebjo] tax ; 
|»1 [tu:l] stool) [tebil] table ; C^f^Fl [teliphS] telephone, nasalisa- 
tion brought in by the influence of ^ [phfi:] blowing-, [<Jo^on] 
dozen-, \5R [d^bol] double-, ®t^R, [(Jaimon, <Ja8mon] diamond 

pattern on jewellery, with final consonant group simplified ; [tfoktor] 
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also [(Jaktor] doctor ; Wl> also a recent [<}ombol, <Jambel] 

dumb-bells {for exercise) ; cstft, [<Jeputi, (Jipti] deputy = deputy 

magistrate ; C5%, [(Je/ko, fjekjo] desk, showing metathesis ; 

[tarpolin] tarpauline, also [trepol, 

tripol, terpol] ; [tarpin] beside [tarpin] turpentine ; C5t*W, 

C5t*K, [toroggo, torog, torog] trunk, box ; [thietar] theatre ; 

[dera$] from [*dra:z] drawer, chest of drawers;?® 5^3 [nobfiembar], 
older [nobembar] November ; s^?r nombor] number', [ni:t] nett, 

the [i:] for [&] is exceptional; $j5»[ [nutij] notice, cf. below: a 

vulgar [luti£] with [1] for [n] is also found ; 

*t«| [po:n] from [*pon<J] pound {in the paper trade) ; *t*ra(1)?Jl [polo- 
storn, -tara] plaster; [panfi] pinnace-, connection with « panl » 

water suggested by folk-etymology ? ; [pali/] polish; 

[pi/gbod, pijgbot, picf-bod, picfbot] paste-board, 
based on a form like [*pe/bor4 < pheis^boa/ : > s > />&&!; 

^ [pu:t] pit {it) tailor's measure) ; ’jfet [putig, pudig] putty {in 

repairing glass) (influenced by pudding ?); *(f* I 5 ! [puli/] police, exceptional 
case of Vowel Harmony changing [o] to [u] ; so [pulti/j poultice; 

[pentulen] pantaloon{s); [photogerap] photograph; fifT> 

[phi:t]/«?^, fit; beside (^>3, [phiton, phetin, phetig] large 

carriage, phaton ; J|M>, [phlu:t, phnlut] fate; (p?e\, also occasionally 
[phe:l, pheilj/a?/ ; [pha j /an] fashion; [papor] pauper {legal 

term) : cf the common Bengali « pip&$, pip&r^t * thin round 

loafers of spiced gram or pulse paste (parpata) ; [boglnf] buckles ; 

^ fbogi] buggy ; [bo<Ji] bodice, with exceptional loss of final [s] ; 

[bor$ai/j bourgeois {type) ; 3f?I, by metathesis ^ [bak/o, ba/ko] 
box; ^tf*H [barni/] varnish; [bai/man] vice-man, mechanic; 

[bibor] beaver; [buru/] brush ; ?pj [bulu] blue {dye); [bent/i] 

bench ; [belestara] blister {medical), cf. ’RtSTfal [polostara] above; 

[baetombol] bat and ball (see p. 532); [bfii/^it] visit', doctor's 

fee; sfo [moton] mutton; beside snrf^ [margi$, morgi^] mortgage; 

CTfafc*, [mse^i/tor, ma-] magistrate; [maejijen- 

ta(r), mae^jemjar] magenta {red), with intrusive final [r] ; JlfWlSfa [manoarj 
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man o' war, battleship ; JTfafoj [markin] American, with Iosb of initial [e] 
[amsrikon] ; [mo/tar, mse/tor, majtor] master, teacher ; 

[miuDijipal(])fci] municipality (see p. 216) ; OW, JsTPT [merm, 
mso:m] European lady < ma’am, madam ; 3(lfa [motor] motor [moute], 
influenced by the native word [motor] pea ; [mamleji] omelette, 

with prothetic [m] ; 

*tW [rofkelj rascal) fafafc, [ripit, ribit] rivet; 

[ripot, riport] report; f?T«*Rt3 [ribfiolbar, -uol-] revolver; ftfotW, beside 
[ri/ibfiar, ri/ibor] receiver (of property) ; CStffctfl [refee/tari] 
register , registered ; [r<5:d] round, as of a policeman : change of [n] to 

nasalisation of vowel ; Stfal [rabi/] rubbish ; 

[loj^oncju/, ro^onefuj] lozenge # (sweets), influence of 
native root « cus » suck, and peculiar change of [1] to [r] in the 
alternative form ; [lonthon] lantern, lanihorn ; sp*|, [lompo, 

bempo] lamp ; [la:t] lot (of goods) ; 8|tl> [la:t] lord, governor of 
province ; [libar] (infantile) liver, also [niborl ; C*T|T> for 

[lo:t < no:t] note (money), showing vulgar change of [n] to [I] ; so gj&*f 
P u tfi/l notice; [lteg bo:t] long boat (attached to a steamer) = satellite. 

[jomon] summons (law), influenced by « §im4n^ * God of 

death; "ft^l [Joji] window sash, also a form with intrusive [r], 

[/drrfi] ; ^*1,^1 [ji:l] seal ; fa*®, ACT* [j*ilet, Jelet] slate; qfall, #| 
[jop(h)ino] sub-poena, with exceptional aspiration ; Jft, Jffa [fob, jab] sub, 
in words like [Jobjfgojg] sub-judge, ^ [jobijeputi] sub-deputy 
etc.; through initial stress fop® [Jigaret, jigret] cigarette ; 

(Tifasr [/emifs] chemise; <?lt$1 [fo<Ja], beside a vulgar Cflffo [fcta] soda. 

[fiondor] hundred-weight (seep. 641); $t*f [fia:p] half : 

[fiap/ai^] off-side, in game of foot-fall, with prothetic [6] ; [fiibru] 
Hebrew ; ^tATtfalf 5 !) [fiurmonia(m)] harmonium, with vulgar dropping of 
final [m] ; *$*| [fiuil] fishing wheel ; ($i?, ^ [fiaert] hat ; etc., etc. 








